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PEEFACE. 


Natural  History  is  far  too  much  a  science  of  dead 
things;  a  necrology.  It  is  maiulj  conversant  with 
dij  ikins  fiirred  or  feathered,  blackened/  shrivelled , 
and  hay-stuffed  ;  with  objects,  some  admirably  beau- 
tifol,  some  hideously  ugly,  impaled  on  pins,  and 
arranged  in  rows  in  cork  drawers ;  with  uncouth 
forms,  disgusting  to  sight  and  smell,  bleached  and 
shrunken,  suspended  by  threads  and  immersed  in 
q^irit  (in  defiance  of  the  aphorism,  that he  who  is 
bom  to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned^)  in  glass 
bottles.  These  distorted  things  are  described ;  their 
scales,  plates,  feathers  counted ;  their  forms  copied,  all 
shrivelled  and  stiffened  as  they  are ;  their  colours, 
changed  and  modified  by  death  or  partial  decay, 
carefully  set  down  ;  their  limbs,  members,  and  organs 
measured,  and  the  results  recorded  in  thousandths  of 
an  inch ;  two  names  are  given  to  every  one ;  the 
whole  is  enveloped  in  a  mystic  cloud  of  Gra&co- 
Latino-EngL'sh  phraseology  (often barbaric  enough); 
—  and  this  is  Natural  History  ! 
'  Of  the  hundred  thousand  animals  which  are  con- 
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aideredas  <*lmowntoiiatQxalttt8|'*ituprobaU7miich 

within  the  mark  to  assert  that  ninety  thousand  are 
"  known   only  in  such  sort  as  is  described  above. 

What  should  we  think  if  the  world  were  to  ooUect 
irom  Egypt  the  tens  of  thousands  of  mummies  that 
ace  said  to  be  entombed  in  the  mighty  catacombs  of 
that  countryi  and  having  placed  them  in  museums 
should  appoint  learned  men  minutely  to  measure 

their  differing  features  and  limbs,  to  describe  tlieir 
appearance  with  exactitude,  and  to  depict  their 
portraits  in  all  the  leathery  blackness  of  their  phy- 
siognomy ;  then  to  give  each  a  name,  and  record  the 
whole  in  a  book;— what  should  we  think  if  the 
world  would  call  this  Egyptian  UUtory  f 

It  is  manifest  that  there  is  not  an  iota  of  Muiofy 
in  either  the  one  or  the  other.  For  History  is  the 
record  of  the  actions  of  men,  their  relations  to  other 
men,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  acted,  their 
characters,  the  influence  of  their  lives  upon  society, 
their  connexion  with  the  times  preceding  and  follow* 
ing  their  own,  and  other  points  of  interest,  not  one 
of  which  could  be  gathered  from  a  description  of 
their  dead  and  preserved  bodies,  though  ever  so  exact 
and  minute.  So,  that  alone  is  worthy  to  be  called 
Kaiural  HUtoryf  which  investigates  and  records  the 
condition  of  living  things,  of  things  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  if  animals,  of  Umng  animals:  —  which  tells 
pf  their   sayings  and  doings,"  their  varied  notes  and 
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uttamaooBf  songs  and  cries;  their  actions,  in  ease  and 

under  the  pressure  of  circumstances;  their  affections 
ind  passions,  tomxds  their  young,  towards  each 
other,  towards  other  animaLsx  towards  man:  their 
wions  arts  and  devices,  to  protect  their  progeny,  to 
procnre  food,  to  escape  from  their  enemies,  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  attacks;  their  ingenious  re- 
sources for  conoeabnent ;  their  stratagems  to  over- 
come their  victims ;  their  modes  of  bringing  fortli, 
of  feeding,  and  of  training,  their  ofi^xing;  the  re- 
lations of  their  structure  to  their  wants  and  habits  ; 
the  countries  in  which  they  dwell;  their  connexion 
with  the  inanimate  world  around  them,  mountain  or 
phuo,  forest  or  field,  barren  heath  or  bushy  dell,  open 
aavanna  or  wild  hidden  glen,  river,  lake,  or  sea :  — 
this  would  be  indeed  zoology ,  t.  e.  the  science  of  livinf/ 
creatures.  Andif  we  have  theur  portraits,  let  us  have 
them  drawn  from  the  life,  while  the  bright  eyes  are 
ghmdng,  and  the  flexible  features  express  the  emo- 
tioiis  of  tlie  mind  within,  and  the  hues,  so  often  fleet- 
ing and  evanescent,  exist  in  their  unchanged  reality, 
and  the  attitudes  .are  full  of  the  elegance  and  grace 
that  free,  wild  nature  assumes. 

The  author  would  not  be  misunderstood.  He  is 
far  from  despising  the  labours  of  those  who  describe 
and  catalogue  the  specimens  that  travellers  send  to 
die  caUnets  of  Europe.  Careful  and  minute  descrip- 
tiims,  accurate  admeasurements,  and  distinctive  names 
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aie  absolutely  indiqpeiMaUe  to  idenoe;  biU  iheff 

must  not  he  confounded  with  science  itself.  Valuable 
as  these  details  are,  they  form  only,  the  stepping- 
stone  by  whidi  we  amve  at  the  louywledge  of 
ammals ;  or  rather  they  are  the  cumbrous  machinery 
by  which  diat  knowledge  is  preserved  and  oom* 
municated  to  the  world.  The  knowledge  of  the 
name,  position,  and  aise  of  every  lope  in  a  ship  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  seaman,  for  without  it 
there  could  be  no  precision  in  command,  no  co- 
operation in  obedience ; — bnt  sorely  it  is  notfaonMUi- 
ships  and  he  who  should  suppose  himself  a  skilful 
navigator,  wiih  9nfy  sucA  kmmMge^  though  acquired 
with  the  most  minute  pains,  by  actual  study  of  a  sliip 
lying  in  port,  would  find  himself  egregioudy  mistaken, 
when  he  came  to  battle  with  sky  and  sea,  tempests 
and  billows  and  currents,  quicksands,  and  bristling 
rocks,  and  the  breakers  of  a  lee  shore. 

Let  closet-science  take  its  true  place  as  the  hand- 
maid of  Natural  History;  anrangingandappfopriating 
the  observations  of  the  true  naturalist,  and  enabling 
him  to  record  them  with  precision*  The  fonner  may 
be  compared  to  the  shelves,  drawers,  and  pigeon-holes 
of  a  cabinet,  carefully  arranged,  awarding  a  place  for 
every  thing;  the  latter  to  a  room-full  of  valuable 
obj  ects  and  curiosities,  thrown  promiscuously  in  a  heap. 
The  objects  themselves  are  almost  unavailable  until 
they  be  arranged  in  the  shelves  and  drawers  appro- 
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fOited  to  them ;  yet  it  is  obvious  tUit  the  shehres 

ut  for  the  sake  of  the  objects^  not  the  objects  ior 
the  sake  of  the  shelves.  The  mesnsy  however,  are 
too  often  treated  as  if  they  were  the  end. 

The  e£Ebrt8  of  manj  naturalists,  naturalists  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  have  been  and  are  directed 
xealouslj  towards  the  right  object,  a  real  knowledge 
of  animals.  Many  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  the 
venerable  Gilbert  White,  and  have  discovered  thou- 
nods  of  facts  of  the  highest  interest,  which  they 
Lave  cuuimunicated  in  graphic  language.  We  con- 
ie^ently  possess  the  living  portraitures  of  many 
•nimals,  drawn  from  life,  and  depicted  vrith  a  master's 
hind.  Most  of  the  animais  of  Europe,  at  least  the 
Veridmtaf  have  been  more  or  less  studied  ai  home, 
sod  the  Birds  of  America  have  found  worthy  bio- 
giaphers.  But  if  we  look  at  the  expanded  world 
kaide,  how  little  is  really  known  of  its  living  trea- 
nes;  how  little  even  of  the  soology  of  England's 
Viit  colonial  possessions ! 

The  writer  of  the  present  volume  has  endeavoured 
to  add  a  trifle  to  the  amount  of  soologieal  knowledge. 
He  lately  paid  a  visit  to  Jamaica,  one  of  the  loveliest 
iilands  of  the  tropics,  where  the  eighteen  months  of 
bis  sojourn  were  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  Na- 
tual  History.  The  memoirs  presented  in  the  fol* 
Wing  pages  may  claim  at  least  one  excellence,  they 
veie  drawn  up  verbatim  on  the  spot,  in  the  midst  of 
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the  animated  beings  which  they  describe ;  they  are, 

generally,  not  the  results  of  brief  and  transient 
observations  of  their  subjects,  but  of  a  protracted 
acquaintance  with  them,  in  which  feature  after 
feature  was  delineated,  and  line  after  line  was  added, 
from  time  to  time.  The  Author  has  aimed  to  do 
more  than  merely  give  a  record  of  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  animals;  he  has  essayed  to  describe  (as 

well  as  fiicble  woids  may  attain  to  do  it)  somewhat 
of  the  gloiy  and  loveliness  of  the  scenes  in  which 
they  dwell;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  this  with 
a  kind  of  panoramic  e^ect,  so  that  the  reader  might 
have  before  his  mind  a  succession  of  picturesi  as  it 
were,  of  a  beauteous  tropic  island. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Work  the  form  of  a 
Journal  has  been  maintained  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  a  slight  thread  of  continuity  to  the  whole.  It. 
is  not,  however,  a  Diary;  chronological  sequence 
having  been  always  made  to  yield  to  the  superior 
advantage  of  unity  and  completeness  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  various  subjects.  The  Author  has 
grouped  together  all  the  information  that  he  had 
collected  on  each  subject,  though  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent times;  and  thus  the  memoirs  generally  take 
the  form  of  numographt  more  or  less  complete. 

The  following  pages  are  enriched  with  many 
papers  from  another  pen.  The  Author  considers  it 
one  of  the  happiest  reminiscences  of  a  visit  unusually 
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fleuant,  that  it  gave  him  the  acquaintance  of  a 
gentleman  whose  talents  and  acquirements  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  country,  but  whose  excel- 
lencies as  a  man  of  science,  as  a  gentleman,  and  as 
a  Christiaiiy  diine  with  peculiar  lustre  in  the  com- 
pnative  seclusion  of  his  native  island.  The  Author 
lus  long  had  the  privilege  of  his  correspondence ;  — 
he  enjoys  the  still  higher  privilege  of  calling  him 
friend.  It  is  with  no  small  .gratification  that  on  the 
title-page  of  thb  volume,  he  can  again  associate  with 
Li^  own,  the  honoured  name  of  Richard  Hill,  of 
Spanish  Town. 

In  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press  the 
memoirs  communicated  by  this  gentleman  have 
greatly  accumulated.  The  Author  (or  rather  as  far 
ss  these  are  concerned,  the  compiler)  has  felt  loath  to 
withhold  the  valuable  imfoimation  collected  by  the 
seal  and  industry  of  his  friend,  and  so  kindly  placed 
•t  his  disposal ;  though,  being  contained  in  letters,  a 
connderable  number  of  which  are  dated  subsequently 
to  his  own  departure  firom  the  island,  they  still 
further  attenuate  that  thread  of  continuity  **  al- 
luded to  above,  which  before  was  sufficiently  slender. 
The  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  the  greater  degree 
of  completeness  thus  attained  in  the  survey  of  the 
Jamaican  jPotma,  will  atone  for  this  lack  of  construe- 
tive  unity. 

Twenty-four  new  species  of  animals  are  described 
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in  the  following  pages,  distributed  nearly  equally 

through  the  classes  of  Mammalia,  Reptiles,  and 
Fishes.  The  notiees  of  Birds  will  be  found  but 
slight,  a  Tolume  having  been  already  devoted  to -the 
Author's  researches  on  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
class  of  nnimalst 

The  Author  begs  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
officers  in  the  aoological  and  botanical  departments 
of  the  British  Museum,  for  much  valuable  assistance, 
kindly  and  courteously  rendered;  and  to  all  the 
friends  both  in  England  and  Jamaica,  to  whom  he 
has  been  indebted  for  suggestions  or  information. 

De  BwMfoir  Squarei  Londqii» 
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INCID£NTS  OF  THE  YOTAGE. 

Oh  the  20th  of  October,  1844^  1  sailed  from  the 
Homes  for  Jamaica.  The  early  portion  of  the 
voyage  presented  nothing  so  worthy  of  notice  as  the 
rapid  change  of  cHmate.  Three  weeks'  run  ex- 
changed the  chilly  fogs  and  frosts  of  a  London 
autumn  for  an  atmosphere  so  hot,  that  even  a  sheet 
on  one's  bed  at  night  was  too  oppressive  to  be  en- 
dured. The  dark  grey  waves  of  the  norths  swelling 
and  surging  with  hoarse  roar  and  crests  of  driving 
foam,  were  left  behind  ;  and  were  replaced  by  the 
delightful  stillness  of  the  tropic  sea^  where  the  sun  s 
rays  piercing  into  the  depth,  imparted  a  beautiful 
azure  tint,  approaching  to  pale  Antwerp  blue,  to 
the  transparent  water;  and  the  little  crests  of  the 
i^pling  sur&ce,  as  they  rose  and  fell,  and  broke  into 
drops  beneath  the  unclouded  light,  glittered  and 
sparkled  gloriously. 

The  sight  of  a  large  Whale,  doubtless  a  Rorqual 
{BaUenoptera),  as  I  distinctly  saw  his  dorsal,  wallowing 
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in  his  huge  unwieldiness,  and  making  **  the  deep  to  be 
hoacjy"  was  an  incident  which,  though  far  from  new 
to  me,  ms  not  without  interest; — looked  on  the 
vastest  of  knomi  animals.  On  another  day,  when 
about  160  miles  S.W.  of  Madeira,  the  sailors,  with 
a  surface  line,  caught  the  Bonito,"  a  beautiful 
pearly  fish  of  the  mackarel  fiunily,  with  rainbow 
stripes  on  the  sides.  The  bait,  which  proved  too 
enticing  for  him,  was  the  same  as  that  with  which  his 
more  familiar,  but  not  less  beautiful,  cousin  is  often 
taken,  a  piece  of  red  rag,  Tlie  sloniach  was  found 
to  be  distended  with  a  multitude  of  small  Snipe- 
fishes  {CetUritcu9),  all  of  the  same  size,  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  long.  A  living  specimen  of  die 
same  Snipe-fish  was  drawn  up  ou  the  same  day  in  a 
bucket  of  water.  The  Centriscus  is  described  by 
Risso  as  rarely  wandering  fiur  firom  the  shore,  and  as 
delighting  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoal  sea. 
But  the  facts  just  mentioned  suggest  very  different 
habits.  The  Bonito  is  well  known  to  be  a  surfieice 
swimmer ;  and  his  morning's  meal  having  been  ex- 
clusively made  of  the  Centrisci,  combines,  with  the 
living  specimen  lifted  in  the  bucket,  to  prove  that  the 
latter  is  also  a  surface^species,  while  the  locality  shows 
it  to  be  pelagic. 

In  mid-ocean,  eleven  hundred  miles  firom  the 
nearest  point  of  land,  a  large  Turtle,  probaLI  j  of  the 
Loggerhead  species  [Chclone  carefta),  swimming  on 
the  surface,  was  disturbed  in  his  recreation  by  the 
approach  of  the  ship,  and  dived  with  a  splash  into  the 
security  of  the  clear  depths  below.  And  as  we  ap- 
proached the  lovely  Archipelago,  toward  which  my 
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eyes  and  thoughts  were  continually  turning,  we  saw, 
more  and  more  frequently,  that  little  mimic  ship,  that 
nilors  delight  to  call  the  Portuguese  man-of-war 
{I'/iijsalisa  pelagic  a),  iioating  and  tossing  upon  the 
wa?e^.  Some  of  these  appeared  to  me  uuuBually 
beautiful  (though  I  have  on  former  occasions  seen 
them  in  great  numbers,  once,  in  the  Gulf,  being 
nearly  a  whole  day  traversing  a  fleet  of  them),  the 
''sail  **  being  of  a  rich  roflj  pink  hue^  and  the  bladder, 
or  '^huU/*  glittering  in  the  sun  with  a  glassy  bril- 
liancy. 

An  oecunrence  of  much  more  zoological  interest, 
howefer,  the  sight  of  a  very  rare,  if  not  quite  new. 

Cetacean,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable 
to  obseryation,  demands  a  more  protracted  notice. 
Having  been  fiuniliar  with  several  species  of  DeU 
phmid(E  in  former  Atlantic  voyages,  I  had  taken  for 
granted  that  I  should  meet  with  some  in  this ;  and 
mhing  to  settle  the  question  whether  any  of  the 
true  Dolphins  spout,  1  had  studied  ihc  Order  a  little 
before  sailing ;  and,  in  particular,  had  made  careful 
iketches  of  the  form  of  the  head  in  all  the  genera, 
that  I  might  not  depend  on  that  treacherous  guide, 
memory. 

November  22d.  —  Lat.  at  noon  19""  1'  N.,  long. 
WWW.^  the  trade  wind  blowing  a  most  exhila- 

wting  breeze,  with  fine  weather.  Between  three 
aad  four  o'clock  p.if*,  a  herd  of  large  Cetaceans  ap- 
pealed astern,  trooping  towards  the  ship.  They 
soon  came  up  and  began  to  play  around  us,  con- 
turning  to  romp  and  firolic,  in  the  manner  of  Dol- 
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pliins,  all  the  evening ;  and  even  long  after  nightfall 
they  were  still  in  company,  being  plainly  visible 
by  the  light  of  the  moon.   During  this  long  time,  I 
had  many  opportanities  of  ohserving  them.  They 
frequently  protruded  tlieir  heads  from  the  surface ; 
and  then,  presently,  the  huge  round  back,  with  a 
small  dorsal  &r  behind,  was  seen.    In  going  along 
beside  the  ship,  one  would  occasionally  turn  on  its 
back,  displaying  the  white  belly,  and  in  this  position 
swim  a  short  distance.    The  muzzle  was  lengthened 
into  a  snout,  but,  as  well  as  I  could  judge  from  many 
exposures,  it  tapered  gradually  without  a  furrow, 
and  resembled  that  of  Delphinorhynckm.    As  nearly 
as  I  could  estimate  from  a  position  aloft,  by  com- 
parison with  the  ship,  their  length  was  about  thirty 
feet,  or  perhaps  not  quite  so  much.   The  body  was 
elongated,  black  above,  white  beneath;  the  swim- 
ming paws  appeared  white,  even  on  their  upper 
surface,  but  surrounded  by  dark  colour  on  the  body  ; 
— ^this  is  remarkable.   The  lips  and  extremity  of  the 
muzzle  appeared,  when  projected  from  the  water,  of 
a  flesh  colour.   They  usually  expired  with  a  riishing 
sound,  the  instant  the  blow'-hole  was  exposed,  but 
did  not,  as  far  as  I  observed,  spout.    Once,  however, 
I  noticed  a  little  cloud  of  steam  sailing  away  on  the 
wind,  &om  the  spot  where  one  had  just  disappeared  ; 
it  exactly  resembled  that  appearance  which  succeeds 
the  spouting  of  the  common  Borqual  (which  I  have 
seen  many  times),  but  as  my  eye  did  not  catch  the 
animal  itself,  I  cannot  positively  say  that  such  wa»it9 
origin  on  this  occasion.    The  evenings  being  cool 
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and  refreshing  after  the  burning  days,  and  being 
genenllj  iiEur,  and  now  lighted  by  the  moon^ 

**  pura  nooturno  renidet 

we  spend  them  on  deck,  as  the  pleasantest  hours 

of  the  twenty-four.  This  evening,  the  wallowing  and 
sporting  of  the  Whales  added  a  new  interest ;  and  at 
nearly  eleven  o'clock,  we  left  them  still  in  company. 

Xoveinber  2ocL  —  On  rising,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  the  Whales  still  attending  us.  I  now  had  an 
epportoni^  of  seeing  the  profile  of  one  very  dis* 
tinctly,  and  of  assuring  myself  that  the  form  of  the 
head  was  exactly  that  of  the  figured  DelphiiiorhyH' 
dm,  no  furrow  being  vuible  between  the  forehead 
and  the  snout.  One  of  the  officers  informed  me  that 
he  had  seen  one  of  tlicm  breach^  or  leap  clear  out  of 
tiie  water.  Soon  after  8  a.m.  they  left  us,  having 
continued  with  us  nearly  seventeen  hours,  a  period  of 
extraordinary  length,  when  we  consider  that  the 
mts  of  frolicsome  Cetarea  to  vessels  rarely  last  more 
than  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time,  the  ship  had  been  running  before  a  gallant 
breeze,  and  had  proceeded  nearly  120  English  iniles, 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  species  was  that  very 
mteresting  and  rare  Cetacean  known  as  the  Toothless 
Whale  of  Havre,  Delphinorhynchus  micropterus.  The 
naall  size  of  the  dorsal,  and  its  backward  position, 
agreed  well  with  the  description  of  that  species,  and 
though  these  were  nearly  double  the  length  of  that 

•  Hor.  Gum.  u.  5. 
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celebrated  spedmeny  this  incongruity  is  of  little 

moment,  since  that  was  evidently  a  young  one.  If 
this  was»  iadeed»  the  Havre  Whale,  the  occurrence  ia 
associated  numbers  of  a  species,  hitherto  known  only 
by  a  solitary  specimen,  possesses  an  intereaL  w  hich  will 
be  readily  appreciated  by  naturalists;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  distinct,  it  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
interesting,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  gregarious 
Cetacean  of  large  size  in  the  Atlantic,  whicli  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of  zoologists*  The 
white  hue  of  the  flippers,  isolated  amidst  the  dark 
colour  of  the  upper  body,  would  seem  to  favour  the 
latter  conclusion. 

I  may  add  here  that  when  we  were  off  the  west 
end  of  Porto  Rico,  I  observed  a  shoal  of  Dolphins 
playing  at  a  short  distance ;  one  of  them  in  leaping 
fell  in  a  perpendicular  position,  the  tail  downward, 
while  the  body  was  thrown  into  a  double  curve.  I 
was  tlius  enabled  to  see  that  the  belly  was  of  a  bright 
rose^lour.  Now  this  is  the  hue  of  the  under  parts 
of  the  other  Delphinarkynckui  (Z).  fwfratot),  which 
is  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  might  well  be  mis- 
taken, in  the  moment  of  leaping,  for  a  true  Delphimu* 
The  coincidence  is  a  curious  one :  especially  as  this 
species  is  nearly  as  rare  as  tlie  former. 

I  had  prepared  a  surface-net  for  towing  after  the 
ship  in  order  to  capture  minute  animals.  It  was 
thus  made  :  —  The  towing  line,  a  stout  rope,  was  at- 
tached by  a  threefold  bridle  to  a  brass  rod  hve  feet 
in  length,  one  foot  of  which  was  bent  up  at  a  right 
angle  at  each  end.  The  three  sides  formed  by  this 
wire  kept  open  the  mouth  of  the  net,  which  was 
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aboat  ten  feet  long,  diminiBhing  to  a  point  The 

hize  of  the  meshes  also  diiiHaished  until  the  extreme 
point  was  formed  of  gauze,  and  was  not  dosed,  but 
nply  tied  with  a  tape.  Three  or  four  hoops,  sewed 
in  transversely  at  intervals,  kept  the  sides  of  the  net 
Irom  collapsing  when  in  use.  When  employed,  it 
was  lowered  over  the  quarter,  gradually,  so  that  the 
extremity  might  be  carried  out  by  the  ship's  way 
before  the  brass  wire  touched  the  water,  to  prevent 
entuiglement.  The  wire  being  on  three  sides  only 
of  die  mouth,  would  of  course  lie  perpendicular,  and 
the  rope-bridle  kept  it  transverse :  corks  at  each 
upper  angle  of  the  mouth  preserved  it  from  sinking. 
The  line  was  then  payed  out  for  ten  or  twenty  fa- 
thoms, so  as  to  pass  the  net  beyond  the  dead  water 
and  eddy  of  the  ship's  wake.  After  awhile  it  was 
hauled  in  and  examined*  A  bowl  of  water  being 
ready,  the  gauze  end  was  untied  and  turned  inside 
out  into  the  bowl,  when  the  contents  became  disen- 
gaged by  floating  off,  and  after  the  net  had  been  re- 
tied  and  lowered,  were  subjected  to  examination. 

The  booty  taken  by  this  apparatus,  though  for  the 
most  pert  minute,  was  not  devoid  of  interest.  A 
few  of  diose  delicate  Pteropoda^  the  Hyaleds^  whose 
shells  look  as  if  they  had  been  blown  out  of  the 
thinnest  glass,  occurred ;  as  also  many  specimens, 
mcne  or  less  imperfect^  of  the  Cepkalopodous  genus 
Spirula,  with  pearly  septa ;  to  some  of  these  were 
attached  several  very  minute  but  perfectly  developed 
barnacles  {Lepoi),  and  many  oblong  and  dark  brown 
eggs,  apparently  of  the  same  cirriped.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  see  Barnacles  no  larger  than  rape-seed 
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projecting  from  the  mouth  of  the  little  iSjpirula,  and 
throwing  out  their  cirri  with  all  the  regularity  and 
energy  of  the  larger  species.  But  the  mubt  curious 
thing  was  a  small  Forpita,  a  flat,  circular  Medusa  of 
about  onendxth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  consisted 
of  an  annular  disk,  perfectly  pellucid,  inclosing  an 
opaque  central  portion,  occupying  about  two-thirds 
of  the  breadth,  which  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
fibres  radiating  from  the  centre.  On  the  under  sur- 
face this  central  part  was  iieiih-coloured  with  a  blue 
margin ;  and  while  alivei  as  it  floated,  X  perceived 
on  it  several  teat-like  projectionsi  which  had  a  slug- 
gish motion.  On  the  upper  side  the  pellucid  mem- 
brane was  continuous,  and  had  a  glistening  appear- 
ance ;  the  opaque  part  was  here  light  brown.  On 
being  handled,  the  little  animal  gave  out  a  milky 
fluid,  which  clouded  the  water. 

I  afterwards  obtained  several  more  of  this  minute 
Porpita,  some  of  which  were  very  beautiful;  the 
margin  being  fringed  with  numerous  oviducts  (?)  of 
varying  length,  which  were  transparent,  but  studded 
and  terminated  vrith  knobs  (germs?)  of  a  deep  blue 
colour.  In  the  centre  of  the  imder  surface  was  a 
ileshy  sucker,  and  around  it  many  teaUlike  projec- 
tions, like  the  tentacles  of  an  Actinia;  these  I  saw 
thrown  out  and  suddenly  retracted  irregularly,  and 
independently  of  each  other.*    All  these  suriiEu:e<- 

*  At  thii  teemi  hitherto  undaenbedy  I  propow  Ibr  it  the  name  of 
FarpUn  (jtolyhraMmm)  mkmitu  It  differs  greatlj  m  juw  fimn  thoee 
hitherto  deteribed,  being  oolj  one-eixtb  of  aa  inoh  in  dienieter>  while 
Boee  eoniparet  P.  figaiUm  to  a  S4  worn  pieee^  end  P.  jilamdi/kra 
(figured,  <2^.lAe  iMfiiral  jIm^  in  the  FhiL  Tnui.  toL  uut.  p.  9053) 
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swimming  creatures  occurred  within  a  hundred  and 
i&j  vales  of  the  northmi  tropic,  after  our  crossing 
of  which  they  ceased. 

The  common  opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  Fljing- 
£flb  through  the  air  is  nothiog  more  than  a  vigorous 
leap,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  many  honoured  names  in 
science,  I  have  long  believed  to  be  incorrect,  having 
on  several  former  occasions  seen  what  appeared  to 
me  a  distinct  motion  of  the  fins.  To  settle  this 
point  was  one  of  the  desiderata  which  I  had  particu- 
larly noted  down  on  commencing  this  voyage ;  and 
the  result  has  fully  confirmed  my  belief.  The  obser- 
Tstions  as  they  occurred,  I  shall  quote  in  the  form 
in  which  they  were  recorded. 

Nov.  aOlA.  — Lat.  19^  W  N.,  long.  41°  5'  W. 
Many  Flying-fishes  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
the  first  we  had  observed.  They  were  the  silvery 
species  commonly  seen  in  the  Atlantic,  of  middling 
tize,  with  clear  wings ;  probably  Exocceius  voUtans* 
1  now  feel  certain  that  these  fishes  have  power  to 
change  their  direction  when  in  the  air ;  more  than 
one,  which  I  saw  to-day,  iumed  aside  at  marly  a 
right  angle, 

Nov.  224L  —  Flyiog-lhihes  leap  from  the  sea  every 

U  about  half  an  inch  wide ;  Gullding's  P.  Linneana  is  stated  to  have 
a  diameter  of  eleven  and  a  half  lines,  exclusive  of  the  amis.  It  differs 
from  glmmdi/era  also  in  having  numerous  tentacles  on  the  disk,  and 
Bkevxse  in  colour,  the  disk  being  carnation,  with  a  blue  margin  be- 
avtb,  and  broirn  above.  The  bodj  of  Linnetsna  is  daseribed  as  of  a 
ornilean  hue.  P.  nada  and  P.  ^pptHdieulaiBi  of  BoiO  were  evidently 
^Meded  00  mperftct  ^eetiDMia> 
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few  minutes ;  several  made  courses  distinctlj  anga- 

iar,  and  some,  I  am  quite  sure,  rose  and  sunk  in  un^ 
dulatiom.  To  confirm  my  own  observations^  I  re- 
quested a  gentleman  on  board  to  notice  this  point ; 
and  he  was  quite  certain  of  both  these  facts. 

Nov.  24ith,  —  I  observed  to-day  a  Flyiog-iish,  after 
flying  a  very  short  distance,  suddenly  turn  down- 
ward, abruptly  and  perpendicularly,  as  if  alarmed, 
and  enter  the  water.  The  action  exactly  resembled 
that  of  a  bird. 

Nov.  9Sih.  —  Several  times  I  have  observed  in  the 
flight  of  the  ExococtuSf  when  near,  an  occasional 
fiuUefing  of  the  pectorals.  In  general,  these  wing- 
flns  appear  motionless ;  but  at  the  moment  of  rising 
to  avoid  the  crest  of  a  wave,  thcie  is  a  slight  but 
rapid  vibration  of  these  organs,  distinctly  perceptible, 
if  the  fish  be  pretty  close  to  the  ship.  I  sawan  £«o- 
coeitis  to-day  wliich  was  much  larger  than  the  species 
hitherto  observed,  with  the  pectorals  wholly  of  a 
sooty  black  colour.  Probably  it  is  the  Exoccetut 
Noveboraccnsis  of  Dckay.  The  others  are  still 
rather  numerous,  but  do  not  rise  in  iiocks. 

Nov.  27  th. — This  morning  multitudes  of  Flyingw 
flshes  rose,  disturbed  by  the  ship ;  a  distinct  species, 
differing  from  both  the  former  in  many  points  (Plate  I. 
Fig.  1.).  This  species  is  much  smaller;  the  pec- 
torals are  so  delicately  transparent  as  to  be  almost 
invisible ;  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  line  deep  blue ; 
th^ir  flight  is  swifter,  more  hurried,  and  continued 
for  a  shorter  distance ;  they  often  merely  shoot  along 
at  the  surface,  just  cutting  the  water,  and  sometimes 
emerge  for  five  or  six  feet  only.    The  form  appeara 
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more  taper  at  the  extremitieB  than  that  of  the  species 
Utherto  common.* 

Nov.  f^k—mre  of  the  little  Blue-backed  Flyings 
fishes  Hew  on  board  early  in  the  morning,  by  which 
I  was  enabled  to  secure  specimens^  and  to  make  a 
careful  drawing  while  the  colours  were  yet  undimmed. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  deep-blue  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  of  the  burnished  silver  of  the  sides  and  belly  is 
▼ery  striking.  While  passing  Raidonda,  a  rock  to 
the  uorth  of  Montserrat,  multitudes  of  this  species 

*  This  is  the  "  Volador"  of  Parra  (pi.  xv.),  but  certainly  not  the 
Exi^trtvt  mtfogaster  of  Cuv.  et  Val.,  which  those  learned  zoologists 
btve  identified  with  Paira's  Volador,  after  Bloch.  They  describe 
Aeir  mesoqaster  as  having  the  pectorals  of  the  same  deep  blue  tint  as 
the  lack,  with  a  large  transverse  band  ;  the  ventrals  of  the  same  deep 
«)lour,  with  white  at  the  base  of  the  internal  ray,  and  a  little  at  the 
tip  of  the  second  external  ray  ;  the  dorsal  and  caudal,  grey  ;  the  anal 
vhite.  Its  length  is  seven  inches  French,  or  nearly  seven  and  a  half 
ioches  English.  How  importantly  this  difien  from  the  wptam  men- 
tioned in  Uie  text  will  appear  firooi  the  fi>Uowing  dMeriptkm  of  the 
litter :  — 

Back  deep  blue  ;  tidea  and  belly  pearly  :  pectorals  perfectly  hya- 
fiat  and  ei^oariai,  except  a  tinge  of  black  on  tbe  banl  half  of  the 
iatmpace  between  the  6rst  and  second  rays  ;  no  trace  of  any  band ; 
*catrak  ooknirieia ;  dorsal  colourless  for  tbe  baaal  hal^  tbe  terminal 
Boicty  black ;  caudal  white ;  anal  colourleHi  Tbe  anterMr  part  of 
tliepeetorals»  and  of  the  ▼cntrali^  nina  out  in  a  abort  point;  tbe  in- 
■rtito  of  tbe  latter  ia  juil  midway  between  the  extremity  of  tbe  lower 
jiw  «d  the  fork  of  the  candaL  Tbe  eye  ia  larger  the  trie  ia  blue* 
tngad  with  yellow  anteriorly;  the  mniale  ia  tipped  with  black. 
Total  length  fife  inches. 
Fia-iay Ibnnula.   P,  1S.~D.  — A.  1S.-~C.  19* 

Msfinf  that  ibia  tpecieSt  though  allied  to  mnogaOer,  ia  distinct 
frmi  it,  and  aa  yet  unnamed,  I  propoae  to  honour  it  with  the  appellatbn 
^  X«e.  JSBIBanMt,  after  the  name  of  Richard  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica, 
*  Cmtlcman,  whose  aeicnUfic  attainments  are  equalled  only  by  bla 
vbnie  manners,  and  truly  estimable  ebaraeter. 
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rose  on  each  side,  flittiiig  bat  a  yard  or  so,  and  often 

only  ruffling  the  surface.  They  were  iu  small  shoals^ 
each  containing  about  a  dozen  fislies. 

Nao.  29th.  —  I  noticed  a  Flying-fish  curve  its 
course  so  as  to  describe  more  than  half  a  circle, 

Nov,  SOth,  —  Before  breakfast  the  motion  of  the 
ship  disturbed  multitudes  of  Flying-fishes  of  the  blue- 
backed  species,  which  flew  in  shoals  every  moment 
from  each  side  of  the  bows.  Many  Bonitos  pursuing 
them  were  likewise  leaping  from  the  snrfiwe;  at 
length  a  seaman  from  the  martingale  struck  one  of 
the  latter  with  the  grains,  and  secured  it.  It  was  a 
beautiful  hsb,  remarkably  plump  and  hard;  the 
rainbow  hues  of  its  skin  were  most  rich  and  lustrous, 
the  pink  predominating.  Several  black  stripes  run- 
ning along  each  side  marked  it  as  the  Thynnui 
pelamys  of  Cuv.  et  Val.  We  ate  it  for  dinner,  and 
found  the  flesh  pleasant,  but  rather  dry.  In  its 
stomach  were  six  of  the  Blue-backed  Flying-fishes, 
partly  digested.  Some  large  oceanic  birds  were  like- 
wise pursuing  the  little  aeronauts,  swooping  down 
amidst  the  iUttiug  shoals*  As  far  as  I  remember, 
this  is  the  only  occasion  in  which  the  pursuit  of  the 
ExocoBtus,  by  either  winged  or  finned  enemies,  has 
ever  occurred  to  my  observation ;  I  incline  to  think 
that  it  is  much  oftener  described  than  seen. 

Here  end  my  notes  of  the  Flying-fish ;  except  that 
long  afterwards  I  saw  two  or  three  of  the  Blue-backed 
species  skimming  the  surface  of  Bluefields  Bay. 
Besides  the  fact,  which  these  notes  appear  to  me  to 
prove,  that  the  Exocoeti  have  the  power  of  increasing, 
directing  and  terminating  their  progress  while  in  the 
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air,  by  the  action  of  the  pectorals  —  a  true  flight, 
those  coimected  with  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  species  are  wordiy  of  notice*  The  common 
Atlantic  species,  which  I  take  to  be  volitans,  suddenly 
appeared  in  considerable  numbers  in  long.  41'^,  or 
just  midway  between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 
They  continued  to  be  abundant  until  within  a  day's 
sail  of  Antigua,  where  they  were  replaced  by  the 
hide  Blue-backs,  and  were  seen  no  more*  This 
beantiAil  little  species  suddenly  became  quite  as 
abundant  as  the  former  had  been,  and  so  continued 
until  we  neared  Hayti.  The  great  Black-winged 
kind  appeared  three  days  to  windward  of  Antigua, 
and  continued  to  appear,  conjointly  with  the  Blue- 
back,  but  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  in  a  day. 
The  last  seen  was  near  the  west  end  of  Hayti. 

One  morning  I  rose  at  three  to  enjoy  the  delight- 
ful coolness  of  the  scene  by  starlight.  The  watch 
were  all  seated  on  the  booms  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  boats  amidships,  and  the  only  living  being  visible 
on  deck  was  the  man  at  the  wheels  and  he  did  his 
easy  work  silent  and  motionless.  The  white  sails 
were  bellying  out  before  the  gallant  trade-wind,  and 
tbe  rushing  of  the  bows  through  the  little  waves> 
and  the  rustling  of  the  water  beneath  the  quarter, 
were  the  only  sounds  to  he  heard.  The  sky  was 
almost  cloudless;  Orion,  in  glittering  splendour, — 
*'  armatus  auro  Orion,"  —  was  nearly  in  the  zenith ; 
Uinis  major  had  just  risen  &om  his  ocean  bath,  no 
longer  answering  to  the  ancient  description,  — 

Oiij  o'  dfiiiopQi;  tori  Xotrpuv  'Ujctavolo,*'— 
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and  was  curving  round  the  low  Pole-star ;  the  Moon 
and  Jupiter  had  set.  Presently  Venus  rose  from 
the  sea,  enveloped  in  a  slight  haze,  and  looking, 
when  a  few  degrees  above  the  liorizon,  exactly  like 
a  light-house,  but  glowing  like  a  torch  as  she  rapidly 
mounted  up  the  sky.  About  six  o'clock  I  went 
aloft  and  sat  in  the  maintop  to  see  the  sun  rise 
free  from  distraction.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  :  the 
gradual  lighting  up  of  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
heavens^  and  the  refulgent  gilding  of  the  few  clouds 
that  gathered  there,  were  most  gorgeous,  and  went 
on  increasing  in  splendour  every  moment;  till  at 
length  the  sun  leaped  up  "in  his  clearness,**  and 
irradiated  the  solitary  ocean  far  and  wide.  The  whole 
scene  was  indescribably  beautiful;  and  though  its 
elements  are  common  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  yet 
the  eficct  was  something  new,  and  produced  a  peculiar 
emotion  of  dehght ;  a  sort  of  thrilling  feeling,  some- 
what like  that  which  the  deep  tones  of  a  fine  band  of 
music  will  often  excite. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasant  situation  on  board 
a  ship  than  the  maintop  in  fair  weather.  To  take 
a  book  up  for  an  hour^s  quiet  reading,  or  to  sit  with 
our  back  against  the  topmast  shrouds,  and  enjoy  our 
own  meditations ;  or  to  gaze  upon  the  vast  expanse 
of  ocean  all  spread  out  around  and  beneath  us ;  or 
to  mark  under  the  lifting  sail  the  double  hillock  of 
foam  tossed  off  by  the  vessel's  prow  breasting  the 
waves ;  or  to  watch  the  curling  of  the  dark  eddies 
beneath  the  stern  till  they  subside  into  the  long 
wake,  which,  like  a  line  of  silver,  we  leave  behind 
upon  the  sea, — all  these  are  delightful  to  a  passenger 
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who  has  learned  to  mount  a  vessers  rigging.  In  the 
iftenioon  it  is  an  especially  pleasant  post;  for  the 
bfoad  shadow  of  the  topsail  begins  to  fall  aft,  and 
the  elevated  solitude  is  screened  from  the  rays  of  the 
too  fervid  son. 

Night,  too,  had  charms  of  its  own.  The  pleasant 
breath  of  the  steady  trade-'W'ind  blew  with  a  refresh- 
ing coolness  over  the  level  sea,  breaking  its  surface 
into  ripples  and  wavelets,  that  washed,  with  a  whisper- 
ing sound,  alon^^  the  counter  of  the  ship.  The  ladies 
would  linger  on  the  quarter-deck  till  late ;  and 
cheerful  conversation,  innocent  mirth,  and  mutual 
congratulations  and  anticipations  ccmnected  with  the 
land  whose  distance  was  diminishing  with  winged 
speed,  beguiled  the  hours.  The  moon,  walking  in 
hrigbtness,"  poured  down  a  flood  of  soft  Hght  on  the 
ship  and  the  wide  sea  around,  putting  out  the  stars 
above,  but  making  amends  by  the  thousand  mimic 
ones  that  were  momentarily  forming  below  by  the 
Teflection  of  her  silver  face  in  the  dancing,  breaking 
wave-crests.  Sometimes  we  watched  the  phospho- 
rescent flashings  of  the  sea,  and  the  brilliant  sparks 
that  went  and  came  among  the  curdled  milkiness 
heneath  the  stern,  stirred  and  whirled  by  tlie  action 
of  the  rudder;  or  sometimes  we  would  walk  into 
the  forepart  of  the  ship,  and  see  the  same  curious 
phenomena  to  still  more  advantage,  where  the  bows 
dived  into  the  sea,  and  threw  off  the  luminous  foam 
on  either  side.  Or  from  the  same  spot  we  would 
gaze  aloft,  and  admire  the  swelling  canvass,  partly 
white  as  snow  in  the  gkndog  moonbeam,  partly  in 
deepest  shadow;  while  each  sail  stretched  and  bellied 
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out  before  the  breeze,  just  as  the  poet  has  described 

it,- 

— -  tumido^  inflatiir  oulMiiif  Atutro.* 

Reluctantly  the  passengers  one  by  one  retire,  and 
the  meditative  watch  is  left  in  undisputed  possessioo 
of  the  silent  deck. 

At  length  all  eyes  were  directed  westward  to  look 
out  for  land :  and  presently  (on  the  28th  of  November) 
the  little  isle  Desirada  was  detected  on  the  horizon 
like  a  thin  band  of  blue  cloud.  Antigua  and  Gua- 
daloupe  succeeded,  both  dim  and  distant;  then 
Montseirat  appeared  ahead,  and  quickly  grew  distinct 
and  palpable.  It  was  afternoon,  and  the  sun  was 
sunk  behind  its  heights  as  we  n eared  it,  so  that  we 
could  see  nothing  but  one  dark  blue  ragged  mass, 
tapering  down  at  each  extremity,  and  rising  into 
irregular  peaks  in  the  centre.  We  rounded  the 
north  end,  and  saw  the  opposite  side,  where  the 
beams  of  the  slanting  sun  shone  full  upon  the  green 
woods  and  verdant  cane-ficlds,  displaying  many  white 
houses  scattered  about  the  hills.  On  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  many  palm-trees  elevated  their 
noble  feathery  heads  above  the  general  mass  of  foliage. 
The  central  peaks  were  shrouded  in  a  cap  of  cloud, 
and  while  we  looked  on  the  smiling  scene,  the  mists 
began  to  roll  down  the  mountain  sides  like  the  falling 
of  a  curtain ;  and  soon  the  beautiful  island  was  but 
a  shapeless  mass  of  grey  haze. 

The  fresh  breeze  rapidly  swept  us  along  between 
Montserrat  and  another  object  of  interest  that  now 
appeared.   It  was  Badonda,  a  vast  mass  of  barren 
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rock,  that  rate  steep  and  abrupt  out  of  tlie  sea  before 

usj  relieved  against  the  horizon  already  glowing  with 
the  declining  sun.  As  we  neared  it,  I  was  struck 
with  its  resemblance  to  the  Bass,  as  well  in  form 
and  appearance  as  in  the  myriads  of  sea-birds  that 
nere  congregated  in  clouds  around  it.  They  were 
aettKng  down  for  the  night ;  and  strings  of  other 
birds,  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  were  seen  on 
flagging  wing  wending  their  waj  to  their  island  lodg* 
ii^}  after  their  predatory  seaward  excursions  of  the 
day.  Behind  the  rock  in  the  northern  horizon,  was 
seen  the  conical  form  of  Nevis,  that  lovely  little 
gem  of  the  Hesperidan  archipehgo,  but  blue  and 
distant,  and  presently  lost;  for  the  sun  had  set,  and 
the  night,  like  a  giant,  strode  quickly  over  the  scene, 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  PEAK. 

Dec.  4M* — My  first  sight  of  Jamaica  was  one  that 
I  never  can  forget.    The  approach  to  the  land  of 

one's  destination  after  a  long  voyage  is  always  a  season 
of  pleasurable  excitement ;  a  peculiar  flutter  of  the 
i{nrit8,  a  disposition  to  hilarity,  and  to  mutual  gratu- 
lation  pervades  more  or  less  every  one  on  board,  from 
cabin  passenger  to  the  black  cook  in  the  caboose. 
Every  one  may  be  seen  from  time  to  time  straining 
Us  eyes,  in  the  direction  from  which  the  £rst  dim 
bine  indication  may  be  expected  ;  and  those  who  dare 
to  go  aloft  make£ree  use  of  the  advantage  which  that 
elevation  affords  them.  I  had  arisen  early,  and  at 
dawn  of  day  had  seen  Cape  Tiburon,  the  west  point 
of  Hay ti,  dark,  distinct,  and  palpable,  though  distant 
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mty  or  seventy  miles.   The  brightness  of  the  east 

was  behind  it,  and  threw  it  out  into  strong  and  bold 
relief;  but  the  moment  the  s\m  was  visible  above  its 
outline,  it  £ided  away  and  became  entirely  invisible. 
Just  before  sunrise,  or  just  aflter  sunseti  is  a  time 
much  prized  by  mariners  for  discerning  distant  land. 

During  the  forenoon  the  mountains  of  Jamaica 
were  seen,  and  gradually  grew  more  distinct  as  we 
neared  the  island.  Yet  the  cloudiness  of  the  day  had 
prevented  niy  having  had  any  satisfactory  view  of  it 
until  evening.  About  sunset,  I  was  standing  forward, 
when  one  by  my  side  said,  *^  Look  at  the  Peak !  "  I 
looked  intently,  directing  my  gaze  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  horizon,  where  I  supposed  it  was  to  be 
seen ;  but  nothing  but  the  dull  white  clouds  met  mj 
eye.  "  Up  there ! "  said  my  informant ;  and  his 
finger  pointed  up  into  the  sky;  and  there  indeed  was 
its  noble  head  (perhaps  elevated  by  refraction),  a  co- 
nical mass,  darkly  blue,  above  the  dense  bed  of  clouds 
that  hung  around  its  sides,  and  enveloped  all  beneath 
its  towering  elevation.  Yet  it  is  situated  far  inland^ 
and  was  then  full  forty  miles  distant  from  our  ship. 

But  night  soon  fell,  and,  as  we  were  somewhat 
anxiously  watching  for  the  light  on  Point  Morant,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  first  seeing  it  from  the  main 
rigging.  We  were  soon  abreast  of  it,  and  as  we 
passed  on  before  an  increasing  breeze,  that  tempered 
the  tropical  heat  with  its  refreshing  breath,  we  saw 
the  coast  dark  and  high  only  a  few  miles  o£  Many 
lights  were  seen  in  the  scattered  cottages,  and  here 
and  there  a  fire  blazed  up  from  the  beach,  or  a  torch 
in  the  hand  of  some  fisherman  was  carried  from  place 
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to  place.  My  mind  was  full  of  Columbnsi  and  of  his 

feelings  on  that  eventful  night,  when  the  coast  of 
Guanahani  lay  spread  out  before  him  with  its  moving 
lights,  and  proud  anticipations*  With  cnriodty  and 
Lope,  soinewliat  analogous  (^)arra  componere  magnis)^ 
did  I  coutemplate  tlie  tropical  island  before  me,  its 
romance  heightened  by  Ae  indefiniteneas  and  ob» 
seority  in  which  it  lay.  I  was  on  deck  several  times 
doriog  the  night,  and  during  the  intervals  was  still 
engagedj  in  dreams,  in  endea?ouiing  to  penetrate  the 
daiknesa  of  the  shore. 

KINGSTON  AND  PORT  ROYAL. 

At  day-break  (Dec.  5th)  we  found  ourselves  off 
the  mouth  of  Kiugston  Harbour^  becalmed.  How 
bvely  was  the  scene !  The  sea  was  of  crystal  clear- 
ness, allowing  the  eye  to  penetrate  far  into  its  depth 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ship's  stem;  while  all 
around,  sleeping  in  the  perfect  calm,  it  reflected  the 
heavens  like  a  plate  of  steel.  No  clouds  broke  the 
vuu^Dnuity  of  that  reflection ;  but  all  above  was  clear 
tnnsparent  blue^  already  sufiusing  with  brightness  in 
the  seaward  horizon.  Ikfurc  us  stretched  away  on 
either  hand  the  beauteous  island,  with  its  many 
mountain  ridges,  showing  their  purple  summits  in  re- 
ceding succession.  But  one  object  instantly  arrested 
the  eye,  and  long  detained  it ;  right  over  against  us^ 
apparently  overhanging  thedty  of  Xingstoui  towered 
in  its  giant  grandeur  the  Peak  which  I  had  seen  the 
evening  before.  It  seemed  close  at  hand,  from  its 
Ttttness ;  though  its  uniform  blue  hue  told  on  re- 
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flection  its  distance.  Presently  the  sun  rose,  and 
purpled  the  conical  head  long  before  he  shone  on  ns, 

or  even  on  the  lower  ranges  of  mountains.  The 
well-known  comparison  by  which  Columbus  is  said  to 
have  given  Oaeen  Isabella  an  idea  of  Jamaica^  — a 
sheet  of  paper  crumpled  up  tightly  in  the  hand,  and 
then  partially  stretched  out,  —  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
could  not  but  admire  its  striking  appropriateness. 
The  oblique  rays  of  the  sun  showed  out  the  alternate 
hollows  and  ridges  in  vivid  distinctness)  and  gradually 
raised  thin  white  mists  from  the  former,  which  soon 
grew  into  clouds,  and  spread  themselves  about  the 
summits  and  sides  of  the  higher  mountains,  until 
these  were  quite  veiled,  except  where  dark  portions 
were  here  and  there  revealed  through  openings,  like 
great  rents  in  a  garment. 

The  city  of  Kingston,  with  its  steeples  and  white 
houses,  was  visible  from  the  rigging,  over  the  long 
low  spit  of  sand  called  the  Palisades,  on  the  point  of 
whicli  we  could  see  the  collection  of  hovels  known  as 
Port  Boyal,  with  the  masts  of  a  line-of-battle  ship 
towering  above  them. 

By  and  by  black  specks  appeared  upon  the  shining 
sea  as  suddenly  as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  its 
depths,  each  of  which  we  understood  to  be  the  canoe 
of  a  lisherman,  engaged  in  examining  the  wicker 
"  pots"  or  traps,  which  had  lain  all  night  upon  the 
bottom,  or  else  in  the  more  active  employment  of 

fishing  with  the  hook  and  hue.  One  of  these  tiny 
specks  pulled  out  to  us,  and  as  she  lay  alongside,  I 
observed  with  delight  the  brilliant  colours  and  strange 
forms  of  the  fishes  that  had  just  been  caught;  among 
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which,  however,  was  a  young  shark,  some  three  or 
feiir  feet  long,  and  not  yet  dead*   Three  brawny 

negroes  were  on  board,  whose  dark  brown  skins, 
plump  and  glossy,  were  only  partially  concealed  by 
dieir  ragged  garments;  yet  one  of  these  was  the  pilot, 
to  whose  skill  and  local  knowledge  wc  were  to  be 
indebted  for  a  safe  guidance  among  the  kays,  and 
thiongh  the  coral  channels,  that  guard  the  magnificent 
harbour  of  Kingston. 

Not  a  breath  yet  stirred  the  sea  ;  and  though  long 
gentle  undulations  rolled  slowly  in  from  the  ocean, 
their  surface  was  glassy  and  unbroken ;  and  the  re- 
flections from  the  dark  land  were  thrown  up  in  broad 
masses,  caught  by  one  rounded  swell  after  another,  as 
the  smooth  side  of  each  successively  presented  itself 
to  the  eye.    It  was  a  trial  to  patience  to  lie  idly 
there,  beautiful  as  was  the  scene ;  the  heat  was  in- 
tense, though  the  season  was  December,  almost  too 
great,  indeed,  to  allow  of  an  emergence  from  the 
shadow  of  the  awning  into  the  unclouded  beams,  to 
examine  the  towing-net,  which  lay  overboard.  It 
had  gathered  little ;  masses  of  tangled  gulf-weed  and 
other  AlgcB  had  from  time  to  time  accumulated  in  it, 
some  of  the  stems  of  which  were  covered  with  the 
pretty  netted  Nu$ira,  so  commonly  found  investing 
these  marine  plants.    A  few  minute  £shes,  of  the 
genera  Hemrampkui  and  Antennariutf  were  entangled 
ID  the  weed,  and  many  little  Swimming-crabs  (Z;y?a), 
with  the  hindmost   pair  of  feet  dilated  into  flat 
rounded  plates,  and  the  shell  produced  on  each  side 
into  a  sharp  spine,  ran  swiftly  among  their  yellow 
mazes.    Two  specimens  of  a  NereU  also  occurred  \ 
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but  the  most  curious  creature  was  an  Annellide,  that 
inhabited  a  hollow  stick*  lined  with  a  tough  mem- 
brane*  exactly  in  the  manner  olPhryganea* 

It  was  noon  before  tlie  welcome  sea-breeze  came 
in,  and  then  it  was  so  slight  that  we  could  scarcely 
feel  its  gentle  breathing.  It  was  sufficient,  however, 
to  impel  us  gradually  nearer  to  the  land,  and  thus  to 
reveal  the  minuter  beauties  of  the  scene,  wbose 
grander  features  we  had  been  admiring  at  a  distance. 
Many  little  flat  kays,  as  such  islets  are  called,  lay 
around,  among  which  our  tortious  course  led  us ; 
scarcely  more  than  the  flat  tops  of  coral  rocks,  almost 
level  with  the  sea,  on  which  sand  and  shells  bad  been 
accumulated  by  the  waves  ;  yet  pleasant  to  look  on, 
because  covered  with  low  bushes  of  a  refreshing 
greenness.  On  their  snowy  beaches,  where  the  gentle 
ripple  was  sparkling,  or  perched  on  the  irregular  blocks 
of  black  rock  that  lay  half  covered  witlx  the  tide,  sat 
many  Pelicans,  preening  their  plumage,  and  dashing 
the  water  over  their  wings,  or  laanly  resting  after 
their  morning's  fishing  excursion.  *  Some  sat  sleepily 
on  the  sea,  their  forms  reflected  from  its  bosom, 
inert  and  motionless,  except  for  the  alternate  rise 
and  fall  which  were  produced  by  the  undulation  of 
the  ground-swell. 

At  length,  the  peculiar  hanh  rattling  of  the  chain 
cable  rushing  through  the  iron-lined  hawse-hole,  an- 
nounced that  the  anchor  was  dropped,  and  at  the 

*    TVaoquiUo  nkC,  immotaque  attolitur  luuU 
Gunpuiy  cC  apricii  rtatio  giatiiMiim  mergis." 

Ym.  JBmid.  1S7. 
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ttxne  moment  the  captain's  gig  was  lowered  to  convey 
Imiiself  and  the  pasaengen  across  the  beautiful  broad 
harbour,  to  the  thriving  city  at  its  head.  But  it  was 
ai  a  naturalist  that  I  was  there,  and  the  sea-beaten 
ibore  promised  me  greater  gratification  than  a  visit 
to  Kingston ;  hence  I  availed  m3rself  of  the  boat  only 
to  be  put  ashore  at  Port  Royal  Wharf,  whence  I 
q>eedily  found  my  way  to  the  long  sandy  beach  of 
the  Palisades. 

It  is  true  there  was  little  of  the  luxuriance  or 
beauty  that  we  associate  with  tropical  scenery,  hcre» 
It  is  a  low  bank  of  sand  nearly  nine  miles  in  length ; 
but  scarcely  any  where  more  than  a  few  hundred 
jards  in  breadth,  forming  a  natural  breakwater  that 
a^arates  the  broad  lake-like  harbour  of  Kingston 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  I  found  it  barren  enough ; 
but  it  was  all  strange,  and  to  feet  which  for  nearly 
two  months  had  not  felt  the  firm  earthy  even  a  run 
akmg  the  beach  was  exhilarating.  The  graceful 
Cocoa-nut  Palm  sprang  up  in  groups  from  the  water's 
edgCf  waving  its  feathery  fronds  over  the  rippling 
waves  that  dashed  about  its  fibrous  foot.  Oreat 
bushes  of  Prickly-pcar  and  other  Cacti  were  growing 
oa  the  low  summit  of  the  bank,  covering  large  spaces 
ofgroundy  with  their  impenetrable  massesi  presenting 
a  formidable  array  of  spines  :  as  did  ai^o  a  species  of 
Acacia,  that  grew  in  thickets  and  single  trees.  All 
almg  the  line  of  high  water  lay  heaps  of  sea-weeds 
drying  in  the  sun,  among  which  was  particularly 
abundant  a  species  of  Fadina,  closely  resembling  the 
pretty  Peacock's  tail'*  of  our  own  shores,  though 
leu  r^jularly  beautifuL   Sponges  of  various  fimns, 
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and  large  Fan-corals,  with  the  gelatinous  flesh  dried 
on  the  horny  skeleton,  were  also  thrown  up  on  the  i 
higher  beach;  and  I  found  in  some  abundance^  a  I 
Coralline,  of  a  soft  consiatenee,  and  of  a  bright  gram-  | 
green  hue,  each  branch  of  which  was  terminated  by  a 
radiating  tuft  of  slender  filaments* 

Shells  were  very  scarce  on  the  sea-beach ;  but  on 
the  harbour  side  many  species  were  found  in  the 
crevices  and  pools  of  the  low  rocks,  and  just  within 
the  margin  of  the  water.  All  were  small,  and  few 
presented  any  facts  worthy  of  being  noticed  ;  they 
were  chiefly  of  the  genera  Turboj  P/uuiane/la,  Plo" 
naxitf  Bucdmmp  VermeUu  and  Funu  ;  the  bivalves 
Ostrea,  Anomia,  Spondylus,  Avicula,  Area,  Cardium, 
Venus  and  P/iolas.  Several  specimens  of  a  brilliant 
little  Chmiodan  were  swimming  and  darting  about 
the  narrow,  but  deep  pools ;  they  were  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  marked  with  alternate  bands  of 
black  and  golden  yellow.  In  the  vertical  position  in 
which  they  swim,  with  the  eye  of  the  observer  look- 
ing down  upon  them,  they  appear  to  bear  the  slender 
proportions  of  ordinary  fishes;  and  it  is  only  by 
accident,  as  in  turning,  or  on  capturing  one,  that  we 
detect  the  peculiar  form,  high  and  vertically  flattened, 
of  this  curious  genus, 

THE  HEMIRAMPHUS, 

While  lying  ofi*  Port  Royal,  just  within  the  mouth 
of  Kingston  Harbour,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

a  shoal  of  that  curious  and  interesting  fish,  the  Halt- 
beak  (iarfish  {Hemiramphui).    A  few  single  speci-> 
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mens  had  occurred  in  the  towing-net,  while  approach* 
ing  the  island ;  but  they  were  young)  and  not  more 
than  a  few  inches  in  length.  But  at  this  time  about 
ffty  were  gathered,  in  the  perfectly  smooth  water 
under  the  ship's  stenii  where  they  remained  actively 
plajing  just  beneath  the  surface*  They  were  all  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  about  a  foot  in  length.  The 
aegro-boys  called  them  Ballahoo/  A  few  bits  of 
bead  which  the  steward  had  just  shaken  from  the 
breakfast-cloth,  were  objects  of  groat  attention  to 
the  fishes ;  they  clustered  round  eacli  fragment,  and 
hit  at  it  every  moment,  not  attempting,  however,  to 
take  it  in  by  opening  the  jaws ;  but  each  fish  suc- 
cessively making  a  dart  at  it  obliquely  from  beneath. 
Hid  just  touching  its  underpart  with  the  point  of  the 
upper  (and  shorter)  jaw.  I  could  not  perceive  that 
their  attacks,  though  pertinaciously  coutinued,  de- 
tached any  sensible  quantity,  though  some  very  small 
fn^ents  were  canned  down  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  then  being  let  go  rose  again.  Presently 
a  Garfish  (Bekme)  called  Piper,  about  two  feet  in 
length,  appeared  among  the  Ballahoo,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  another.  I  obser\'ed  that  the  shoal  of 
Hslf>beaks  gave  these  strangers  a  wide  berth,  though 
they  did  not  disperse.  Probably  this  singularly 
formed  fish  habitually  feeds  on  greasy  substances, 
or  minute  animalcules  that  float  near  the  surface, 
ahrays  taking  its  food  from  beneath.  The  Gaifish 
saddle  Saury  (iSeomiMWO«)  are  both  surfiuse-swimming 
genera. 
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ALLieATOB  POND« 

Dec.  9th.  —  A  few'  hours*  run  from  Port  Royal 
brought  118  to  Alligator  PondL   Most  parts  of  the 
intermediate  coast  had  a  most  sterile  appearance,  the 
hills  being  covered  with  small  scrubby  wood,  unre- 
lieved for  miles  by  a  single  plantation*    The  little 
village  of  Carlisle  displayed  a  pleasanter  scene,  where 
on  the  flat  were  seen  fields  of  sugar-cane  of  a  delicate 
light  green  hue  waving  in  the  breeze^  windmills  with 
their  ssils  in  revolution,  the  smoke  ascending  from 
the  boiliufj-liouscs  and  other  buildintrs  of  a  sucrar 
estate,  and  men  and  cattle  actively  performing  the 
several  duties  of  the  culture  or  manu&cture*  Alli- 
gator Pond  is  the  mouth  of  a  valley  which  runs  up 
between  the  May  Day  Mountains  and  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains*    It  conrists  of  a  few  stores»  with 
a  wharf,  a  dwelling-house,  and  a  few  negro  huts.  I 
went  on  shore  with  an  insect  uet.  On  the  sandy  beach, 
so  loose  and  heavy  that  I  could  scarcely  walk  on  it» 
the  Convolvulus  pet  copra  was  growing  in  profusion, 
covering  its  upper  part  with  a  carpet  of  verdure,  and 
trailing  its  long  stems  in  every  direction  over  the 
beach,  while  its  beautiful  purple  blossoms,  mingled 
with  tlie  pink  flowers  of  the  Canaralia  rosea j  grace- 
fully relieved  the  dark  foliage.    Here  an  active  pre- 
daceous  beetle  {Cicindela  Guadahtpeneie)  was  run- 
ning and  flying  alternately  with  the  wary  agility 
common  to  the  genus,  so  as  to  be  diflicult  of  capture. 

The  soil  all  around  consists  of  the  same  heavy 
sabd,  into  which  the  feet  sink  to  the  anUe  at  every 
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itep,  whicb,  added  to  the  sun's  rays  direct  and  re^ 
ihcted,  makes  any  exertion  terribly  fatiguing.  Dra- 
gon-flies and  Butterflies  were  numerous  here  ;  one  of 
tiie  first  objects  that  attracted  my  Attention  was 
Bdicfmia  ehariioma.  Its  beauty  and  singularity  clf 
form,  the  great  length  and  little  breadth  of  tlie  wings, 
the  length  and  slendemess  of  the  body^  and  the 
brilliant  contrasts  of  colour,  lemon-yellow  and  Vel-^ 
vet}'  black,  tosfether  with  the  very  peculiar  flapping 
of  the  wings  in  £ight,  as  if  their  length  rendered 
them  somewhat  unwieldy,  gave  me  a  sensation  of  de- 
Hghted  surprise.  It  is  one  of  the  most  easily  cap- 
tured of  Butterflies,  being  slow  of  flight  and  fearless ; 
it  flatters  heavily  along  over  low  herbage  at  the  sides 
of  roadss,  and  by  the  sea-shore,  rarely  mounting  as 
high  as  one's  head,  except  when  alarmed.  CoUsnU 
Delilap  A^aidU  vanilke,  and  the  minute  Fdlyom- 
matui  CauiiUy  were  also  abundant  here.  A  large 
Opuntia  was  growing  in  great  straggling  beds,  the 
broad  spine-set  articulations  displaying  both  flower 
sad  fruit  in  profiirion.  Notwithstanding  the  pencils 
of  fine  barbed  spines  with  which  the  latter  is  armed 
atintervaby  well  maintaining  its  title  of  Prickly  pear^ 
I  was  tempted  by  its  plumpness  and  rich  blooming 
colour  to  taste  one.  My  lips  were  soon  full  of  the 
spines,  which  are  detached  from  their  base  with  the 
ib^test  force,  and  left  sticking  in  the  flesh ;  yet  the 
pulp  and  juice,  both  of  which  were  of  the  richest 
ctimson  hue,  were  pleasantly  sweet-acid,  though 
tomewhat  insipid,  and  full  of  stony  seeds.  An  ez- 
ceDent  crimson  dye,  equal  to  true  cochineal,  has  re- 
coitiy  been  obtained  in  the  East  Indies  from  the 
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fimit  of  Opuntia  coeeinettifer,  the  Nopal,  on  wU<& 

the  cochineal  insect  is  fed  ;  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  institute  experiments  on  the  fruit  of  this  species, 
which  is  so  ahundaat  in  the  most  sterile  places  in  the 
West  Indies.  While  I  was  looking  at  a  large  But- 
terfly {CalUdryca  Etd)ulc)  that  flitted  about  the  ex- 
panded blossoms,  and  admiring  the  similitude  of 
colour  between  the  fly  and  the  flower,  both  being 
entirely  of  a  delicate  sulphur-yellow,  —  a  Humming- 
bird suddenly  appeared  probing  one  of  the  latter, 
but  was  gone  before  I  could  well  observe  his  plum- 
age. By  the  ruby  gleam  that  flashed  from  his 
throat,  however,  I  conclude  it  to  have  been  the 
Mango  {LampomU  'porphyrurwt)^  the  sides  of  whose 
gorget  are  crimson  in  some  lights. 

Among  the  joints  of  the  tangled  Prickly  pear, 
many  vertical  spiders*  webs  were  hung,  some  of 
which  were  of  suflicicnt  strength  to  ofier  considerable 
resistance  to  the  hand.  I  looked  at  the  tenaut,  and 
found  it  to  be  NephUa  elaviput  a  spider  of  exceed- 
ing beauty.  It  is  of  large  size,  being  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  legs,  which  extend 
over  a  space  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  body  ia 
lengthened,  and  studded  with  ronnd  white  spots,  each 
environed  with  a  black  border,  on  a  rich  greenish-' 
brown  ground,  reminding  one  of  the  characteristic 
marking  of  the  Tragopans  among  birds.  The  ce>* 
phalo-thorax  is  shining  black,  its  lustre  half  concealed 
by  a  clothing  of  short  silvery  down ;  the  legs  are  very 
long,  and  have  a  remarkable  appearance  from  having 
a  bunch  of  black  hair  set  around  the  extremity  of 
the  first  and  second  joints,  like  the  bristles  of  a  bottle- 
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brush ;  the  third  or  short  pair  of  legs,  however,  is 
destitute  of  these  appendages.  These  peculiarities 
impart  an  interesting  character  to  this  fine  apidert 
wUch  seems  also  to  have  a  wide  geographical  range, 
extending  from  Florida,  and  perhaps  Georgia,  to  the 
Bemmdasi  all  through  the  Antilles^  and  even  o^er  the 
continent  of  South  America  as  &r  as  Brazil.  But 
to  return  to  the  individual  which  was  now  attracting 
my  interested  attention.  Several  young  ones  were 
scattered  about  the  net  of  one  of  large  size,  eadi  of 
which  hung  licad  downward  on  the  threads  in  the 
manner  of  the  adult,  remote  from  her,  and  from  its 
feDows.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  young  of 
this  species  learns  its  first  fly-catching  lessons  on  the 
parental  web,  and  is  not  sent  into  the  world  to  prac- 
tise on  its  own  account  its  net-weaving  trade,  until  it 
has  attained  some  size  and  strengtl  \ .  Most  of  the  nets, 
however,  in  the  Pricklj-pear  bush  were  occupied  by 
Spiders  {Goiteracantha)  of  smaller  size,  but  equally 
curious;  the  abdomen  having  a  shell-like  hardness 
aod  polish,  and  being  hexagonal  in  form,  with  the 
angles  produced  into  sharp  points.  There  seemed 
to  be  two  species  of  these,  some  having  the  abdomen 
of  a  dull  red,  and  others,  the  more  common,  of  a 
porcelain  whiteness. 

I  rode  a  few  miles  up  the  valley  to  dine  with  a 
gentleman  at  his  collte  plantation.  Looking  into  a 
deserted  house  not  far  from  the  shore,  I  was  astonished 
to  see  that  from  every  beam,  rafter,  and  projection 
of  the  interior,  hung  multitudes  of  nests  of  a  brown 
slender  Wasp  {Polistes  rubiginoia  f)  in  all  stages  of 

piogress ;  some  just  begun ;  others  as  large  as  a  tea- 
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cup,  and  crowded  with  wasps ;  others  old  and  aban- 
doned.  There  must  have  heen  in  that  hut  some 

hundreds  of  nests.  Wasps  of  the  same  species  were 
swarming  about  the  spinous  leaves  of  the  Pinguin, 
a  sort  of  wild  pine-apple,  of  which  fences  are  made. 
The  road  soon  became  interesting,  heing  bounded  by 
huge  masses  of  white  limestone  singularly  houej- 
combed  with  round  holes  of  various  sizes.  *  In  these 
holes  often  were  seen  small  shells,  perfectly  white 
like  the  stone  itself,  of  the  genera  Helix,  Cyclostomay 
CffUndrella,  &c.;  and  many  were  scattered  about, 
some  whole,  and  some  in  fragments.  In  many  cases 
the  shell  accurately  fitted  the  hole,  and  the  stone 
bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  in  a  plastic  con- 
dition when  the  shells  were  enveloped  in  it  I  at 
first  supposed  that  they  were  fossil,  but  I  have  since 
found  that  they  are  the  common  living  species  of  the 
woods*  This  fact  is  interesting,  as  it  seems  to  prove 
the  comparatively  recent  formation  of  this  honey- 
combed limestone,  which  forms  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  rock  in  the  central  part  of  the  island.  Oat  | 
of  the  hulluws  of  the  rock  on  either  hand,  their  roots 
fast  grasping  the  projections  and  twining  round  the 
sharp  points  between  the  holes,  grew  many  tall  trees 
of  various  kinds,  interlaced  with  climbers,  and  hung 
with  festoons  of  Uanes,  resembling  long  and  twisted 

*  The  appearanee  of  diif  limestone  is  Tery  singular.  H.  De  U 
Beche  acoounts  for  its  structure,  by  suggesting  that  it  is  not  homo- 
geneous in  substance  ;  that  some  parts  were  originally  more  argilla- 
ceous than  others;  and  that  these  becoming  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  left  irregular  cavities  iu  tlic  harder  uud  uu>re 
durable  &toae. 
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coTcb,  thrown  from  one  to  another^  or  depending 
firom  the  branches  towards  the  ground.    The  great 

Keratto,  or  American  aloe,  as  it  is  oiteu  called  {Agave 
kerato)^  threw  up  its  bfoadj  iieshy,  spinous  leaves, 
and  loft  J  flower*8talks  from  the  creviees,  in  profusion ; 
and  numerous  Cacti,  both  erect  and  trailing,  helped 
to  give  a  very  peculiar  character  to  the  vegetation. 
I  here  saw  epiphyte  Orehidem  for  the  first  time 
growing  in  native  wildness.  Some  large  bunches  of 
crimson  blossom  caught  my  eye,  iar  up  above  my 
head;  and  giving  my  horse  to  my  negro  guide,  I 
climbed  the  rock  to  examine  the  plant.  It  was,  as 
1  had  suspected,  the  elegant  Brottghtonia  sanguinea, 
growing  in  profuse  luxuriance  in  tufts,  depending 
ftom  the  trunks  of  some  Hog*plum  trees  (Spondias 
grateoleru)*  On  another  tree,  a  species  of  Bignoiua^ 
I  found  masses  of  Broiooola  nodosa,  with  long  leaves 
resembliog  porcupine  quills  in  form,  and  hanging 
racemes  of  elegant  white  flowers.  I  carefully  de- 
tached all  the  specimens,  greatly  to  the  mystification 
of  my  sable  companion ;  who,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
told  his  master  how  the  strange  buckra  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  get  parcel  of  bush  !  " 

The  mansion  of  my  kind  fiiend  afforded  me  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  prospects  that  I  had  ever 
beheld.  From  the  wide  balcony  that  surrounds  the 
house,  the  eye  roams  in  one  direction  over  many 
mfles  of  savannah,  or  open  pasture  country,  with  all 
ihe  varieties  of  surface  produced  by  rounded  hills, 
valleys,  and  sheeted  slopes,  beautifully  spotted  with 
large  clumps  of  bushes,  imparting  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  our  EngUsh  downs.   In  another  direction 
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the  wooded  sides  of  the  limestone  valley  lay  beneath 
111,  a  broad  expanse  of  sea  filling  like  a  cup  the 
hollow  formed  by  the  distant  valley's  mouth.  But 
the  most  striking  feature  was  an  enormous  mountain 
rising  immediately  in  icont  of  the  housei  coyered  to 
the  summit  with  dark  woods ;  so  steep  and  towering 
that  as  I  lay  in  bed  in  a  lofty  room  I  could  but  just 
see  a  little  portion  of  sl^  in  the  upper  comer  of  the 
window.  The  top  of  this  mountain  was  the  co£Eee- 
plantation,  and  would  doubtless  have  repaid  the  toil 
of  an  ascent,  if  I  had  had  time  to  accomplish  it. 

COLLBCTINO  CHITONS. 

Dee.  ISth.  —  I  walked  a  mile  or  two  along 
the  beach,  towards  the  lofty  clifBi  called  the  White 

Horses.  Two  isolated  masses  of  rock  had  attracted 
my  attention  from  the  ship,  and  1  hoped  to  obtain 
some  shells  here.  They  were  situated  just  within 
the  tide,  and  the  surf  was  dashing  furiously  over 
them.  As  I  could  see  from  the  beach  that  shells 
were  adhering  to  the  very  rugged  surface,  I  stripped, 
and  waded  out  and  examined.  After  picking  off  a 
few  species  of  Phasianellay  which  were  very  nume- 
rous, I  was  delighted  with  the  sight  of  a  CkUan,  and 
presently,  many  others  of  several  species,  the  largest 
about  two  inches  in  length.  They  were  Ch,  marrruh' 
ratus,  auimilu^  squamosnSf  and  peclinatut* 

Chitons  are  rather  difficult  shells  to  procure.  The 
force  with  which  the  broad  muscular  foot  adlieres  to 
the  rock  is  too  great  to  allow  them  to  be  removed 
with  the  hand;  and  if  they  be  touched  without 
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being  detached,  they  instantly  become  alarmed,  the 
shelly  valves  bend  more  downward,  the  leatheij 
mantle  diogs  to  the  BoAee^  and  the  muacular  adhe« 
»oo  of  the  foot  becomes  so  great  that  no  force  can 
now  detach  the  animal,  short  of  that  which  would 
ittttioj  the  specimen.  The  approved  mode  of  pro- 
eeediog  is  as  follows.  Take  an  old  rounded  table- 
knife,  with  which  the  collector  should  be  provided, 
ia  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  lip  of  the  blade  shall  be 
dose  to  one  extremity  of  the  C^iton^  without  touch- 
ing it.  Then,  with  the  palm  of  the  other  hand,  as  a 
mallet,  give  a  smart  blow  to  the  handle,  the  effect  of 
vhidi  will  be  that  the  animal  is  pushed  from  its  hold 
beiorc  u  lias  time  to  be  alanucd.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  this  device  was  impracticable ;  for, 
owmg  to  the  very  carious  surface  of  the  rock,  and  the 
CUIomV  generally  filling  a  hollow,  it  was  impossible 
to  push  them  off.  But  I  found  that  by  suddenly 
iuerting  the  dull  point  of  a  strong  pocket-knife 
under  the  margin  of  the  mantle,  and  giving  a  quick 
wrench,  I  could  remove  them  with  facility,  and  gene- 
rally without  cutting  or  tearing  the  edge.  Out  of 
more  than  fifty  specimens  which  I  essayed,  I  did  not 
lose  more  than  two  or  three.  Yet  the  operation  was 
not  without  diihcul^,  from  the  very  sharp  projec- 
tions of  the  rock,  and  the  force  of  the  surf,  which 
frequently  dashed  violently  over  my  head,  and  once 
or  twice  knocked  me  down.  I  had  to  catch  the 
momentary  intervals  of  the  waves,  to  dislodge  my 
booty ;  and  sometimes  a  sea  coming  at  the  moment 
1  had  done  it,  washed  it  from  my  grasp.  The  finest 
specimens  were  found  on  the  seaward  side,  and  on  the 
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under  suifiuse  of  projectiiig  ledges,  which  made  them 
more  hard  to  be  got  at. 

These  Chitons  I  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
— Having  brought  them  on  board,  1  threw  them  into 
a  tub  of  cold  fresh  water  to  kill  thenu  When  dead, 
which  was  known  by  the  absence  of  muscular  ri^i^idity, 
the  soft  deshy  parts  were  cut  out,  leaving  only  the 
shelly  plates  and  the  leathery  margin.    Some  strips 

of  board,  just  wide  enough  to  receive  the  specimens, 
having  been  provided,  I  placed  each  Chiton  length- 
vrise,  exactly  in  the  position  it  had  assumed  when 
alive  on  the  rock,  and  vrith  a  thread,  passed  several 
times  round  it  and  the  board,  bound  it  firmly  down. 
It  thus  dried  in  a  natural  form,  instead  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  sometimes  see  these  interesting 
shells  in  cabinets,  coiled  up  like  a  millepede,  from 
which,  when  once  dried,  it  is  difficult  to  relax  them 
permanently. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  oljLaiaed  from  the 
rocks  near  Black  lliver  Chiton  picew  in  abundance, 
a  much  larger  and  finer  species  than  any  of  the 
former. 

THE  PAINTED  SWIFT-FOOT. 

Dec,  \lth,  —  About  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Black  River,  I  noticed  many  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  Crab  {Grapiut  tenuicrutt(Uu»)»  Its  form  is 
remarkably  flat,  as  are  also  the  legs,  and  particularly 
the  thighs,  which  pack  one  on  tlie  other  in  a  vexy 
curious  manner:  the  hue  is  a  chaste  warm  grey, 
marked  with  transverse  zigzag  black  lines,  somewhat 
like  writing.    It  is  diihcult  to  capture,  for  it  is  very 
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wary,  and  its  swirtacss  of  foot  is  amazing ;  it  darts 
from  side  to  side  over  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  rocks, 
with  a  n]iidity  that  is  much  more  like  flying  tlian 
nmning ;  not  in  a  continuous  course,  but  fitfully  and 
irregularlj,  now  shooting  hither^  now  thither,  and  re- 
aiabiDg  still  for  momentaiy  intervals  between,  watch- 
ing the  intmder.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that  it 
does  not  matter  whether  the  rock  on  which  it  runs  so 
swiftly  be  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  nor  whether 
its  hack  or  its  belly  be  uppermost ;  it  shoots  round 
the  projecting  ledges,  and  darts  about  on  their  under 
sides  with  as  perfect  security  and  ease,  as  on  the 
broad  flat  top  of  the  rock.  Does  not  this  indicate  a 
delicate  sense  of  Luuch  in  the  tips  of  its  shelly  feet  ? 

BLUEFIELDS  BAY. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  December 

that  we  entered  the  beautiful  £ay  of  Bluefields*  It 

bad  well  nigh  been  a  serious,  if  not  fatal,  acquaint' 

auce,  which  I  made  with  it  ;    for  the  ship  here 

suddenly  struck  upon  the  reef  that  stretches  off  some 

distsnce  fiom  the  shore.    The  wind  was  happily 

light,  and  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  an  anchor 

carried  out  succeeded,  after  some  hours  of  anxiety,  iu 

warpmg  the  ahip  off  without  much  damage.  When 

morning  broke,  it  found  us  in  the  midst  of  the  broad 

bay,  that  stretched  in  a  wide  semicircle  before  us,  just 

off  the  open  harbour,  or  rather  roadstead,  of  Savanna- 

k-Mar.    Under  a  gentle  breeze  we  were  running 

in,  and  I  had  opportunity  to  admire  the  lovely  scene. 

The  verdant  (juinea-grass  pieces  and  pastures  of 
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Blaefields  and  the  pens  around,  sloped  np  from  the 

sea,  studded  with  white  houses  that  gleamed  in  the 
rising  sun.  Further  to  the  eastward  lay  the  park- 
like estate  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  its  greensward 
varied  with  groves  and  clumps  of  the  graceful  Pi- 
mento. Behind,  rose  the  mightj  rampart  of  the 
Bluefields  Badge,  rising  into  one  conical  peak  of  half 
a  mile  in  height,  and  others  of  less  elevation,  and 
jutting  out  into  the  bay  in  a  bold  promontory, 
covered,  from  the  rounded  sumnut  to  the  Yery  foot 
upon  the  sea-beach,  with  the  dark  and  dense  prime- 
val forest.  The  town  of  Savanna-le-Mar,  scarcely 
rising  above  the  sea-level,  could  be  recognised  only 
by  the  clustered  masts  of  the  shipping  at  anchor ;  and 
from  it  stretched  away,  iu  a  long  needle-like  point, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  Ci^  N^iL 
Blue  and  distant,  yet  bold  and  well-defined  in  out- 
line, rose  above  the  flat  countrv  about  Sdvanna-le- 
Mar,  the  Dolphin's  Head,  4l  single  mountain,  re- 
sembling in  form  a  crouching  lion,  and  reputed  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  altitude  to  Bluefields  Peak. 
In  the  smooth  water  in-shore,  that  accurately  re- 
flected the  outline  of  the  land,  long  strings  of  Peli- 
cans were  alternately  plunging  after  their  prey,  and 
sailing  on  heavy  flagging  wing ;  and  far,  far  over- 
head, like  black  specks  against  the  bright  sky,  a  flock 
of  Man-of-war  birds  were  placidly  floating ;  resting, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  in  the  lofty  air, 
after  their  morning  meal  upon  tiie  flying-flsh  in  the 
offing. 

The  water  all  over  tliis  beautiful  bay  is  unusually 
transparent,  so  that  in  six  iiEithoms  the  bottom,  with 
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every  rock,  patch  of  sand,  or  bunch  of  weed,  was 
as  distinct  as  if  seen  simply  through  a  broad  plate 
of  glass.  We  ran  in  through  a  very  narrow  channel, 
the  coral  reef  almost  touching  us  on  either  side,  as  I 
saw  plainly  enough  from  a  little  way  up  the  shrouds. 
The  pilot  had  taken  his  station  on  ^e  end  of  the 
bowsprit  instead  of  the  poop,  that  he  might  the 
better  discern  the  slender  passage^  cut  as  it  were 
tliTOQgh  the  coral  rock,  which  we  were  threading; 
and  Tery  delicate  work  it  was.  This  was  not  the 
ordinary  channel  for  large  craft,  but  that  was  denied 
to  us  in  the  present  case  by  the  wind^  except  with 
the  loss  of  a  tide. 


SAVANNA-LE-MAR. 

The  town  of  Savanna-le-Mar  presents  little  which 
is  attractive  to  a  stranger,  though  its  aspect  is  charac- 
teristic enough  of  West  Indian  manners.    It  stands 

very  low ;  on  the  eiisterii  side  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut 
palms,  nearly  a  mile  in  lengthy  fringes  the  white 
beach;  and  on  the  other  the  eye  rests  on  nothing  at 
all  but  a  wall  of  sombre  mangrove  trees,  growing 
actually  out  of  the  sea  for  miles.  You  climb  the 
whaify  and  are  immediately  in  a  hroad  and  long 
straight  street,  that  constitutes  the  town.  There  is 
no  pavement  but  the  sandy  earth,  ploughed  into 
mts  by  the  waggons,  some  of  which  you  may  see 
with  their  long  teams  of  oxen,  bringing  in  puncheons 
of  rum  and  hogsheads  of  sugar  from  the  country. 
Hight  across,  at  irregular  intervals,  run  great  water- 
courses, dry  sometimes  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  rainy 
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seasoiiy  as  now,  liable  every  day  to  be  flooded,  eacb 

a  foaming  torrent  of  muddy  water  ruslnn«:  and  froth- 
ing into  the  great  mangrove  morass  that  environs  the 
town*  Most  of  the  houses  are  shops,  or  stores  as 
they  are  called  in  American  fashion ;  each  store, 
whatever  the  character  of  its  merchandize,  —  shoes, 
drapery,  dry-goods,"  <^  hard-ware,"  spirits,  tobacco, 
provisions,  or  what  not,  —  fitted  up  in  the  same 
manner,  with  an  open  piazza  in  front,  three  or  four 
yards  wide,  in  which  the  Tarious  goods  are  exposed, 
and  in  which  the  owner  may  commonly  be  seen  with 
a  friend  or  customer,  seated  on  chairs,  the  feet  often 
on  another  chair  (this  too  in  American  fashion)  dis- 
cussing the  amenities  of  a  cigar  or  a  glass  of malt.** 
Behind  the  piazza  is  the  shop,  with  unglazed  win- 
dows, through  which  communication  freely  takes 
place  to  the  clerks  and  shopmen  inside ;  this  is  fitted 
up  with  counters  and  shelves,  rather  more  in  English 
Style*  Above,  the  ceiling  of  the  piazza  being  sup- 
ported, on  the  street  line,  by  one  or  two  slender 
pillars,  are  the  rooms  of  the  dwelling-house,  or  else 
balconies;  in  either  case  furnished  with  jalousies, 
or  strong  Venetian  blinds,  which  admit  light  and  air 
firom  beneath,  excluding  the  sun*s  rays;  or  can  be 
entirely  closed.  Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  ioug 
street  the  shops  cease,  the  houses  become  more 
elegant,  each  inclosed  in  a  court  or  garden,  often 
adorned  with  the  beautiful  or  fra'aant  blossoniin*'' 
trees  and  plants  of  the  island,  or  such  as  unite  fruit 
with  beauty  and  shade.  Of  the  former  the  scarlet 
CSoidia,  the  noble  Agave,  and  the  OkaiKkr  or  South 
Sea  liose,  both  beautiful  and  odorous,  are  great 
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favourites;  and  of  the  latter,  the  wide-spreading 
Genip  and  Tamarind,  the  tall  Papaw>  and  the  golden- 
fruited  members  of  the  Citrui  genusj  from  the 
gigantic  Shaddock  to  the  dimiiiuti?e  Lome. 

BLU£FI£LDS. 

A  day  or  two  suihced  to  apprehend  the  beauties 
of  Savamia-le-MaTy  and  I  was  anxious^  besides^  to 
commence  my  regular  collecting.  The  ship's  cutter 
was  put  at  my  service,  and  manned  to  row  me  across 
the  Bay.  Kind  friends  were  waiting  for  me  on  the 
beach,  and  the  hospitable  roof  of  Bluefields  soon 
received  me,  and  became  my  home  thenceforward  as 
long  as  I  remained  in  the  island,  a  period  of  eighteen 
months. 

In  the  prosperous  days  of  Jamaica,  Blueliclds 
was  a  sugar  estate;  but  is  now,  like  many  other 
beautiful  properties,  given  up,  almost  entirely,  to 
resume  the  original  wildness  of  nature.  The  greater 
partis,  therefore,  what  is  called  ruinate,  the  expressive 
term  applied  to  land  in  such  a  neglected  condition. 
About  a  dozen  acres  are  kept  open  in  pasture,  among 
the  grass  of  which  grow  many  flowering  weeds, 
such  as  the  Mexican  Hocn-poppy  (jfrgemone),  the 
West  Indian  Vervain  {Stackytarpha\  Swallowworts 
[Asclepiadie),  small  Passijlorcey  and  others;  and  about 
as  much  more  is  planted  with  the  valuable,  and 
always  yeidant,  Ghiinea-grass  (^Panicmi  jumentorum), 
among  the  tussocks  of  which  may  generally  be  seen 
fluttering  dozens  of  that  pretty  pink-winged  moth, 
Jhiopeia  belku    But  all  around  is  covered  with  a 
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dense  and  tangled  mass  of  second-growth,  chiefly 

logwood,  interspersed  with  calabashes,  breadnuts, 
and  cotton  trees,  and  with  the  usual  fruit-trees  of  a 
plantation,  the  avocada-pear,  the  akee,  a  recent  in- 
troductiou  from  Africa,  oranges  and  limes,  cocoa-nuts, 
mangoes,  guavas,  papaws,  sops,  and  custard  apples. 
There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  in  which  fruit  from 
some  or  other  of  these  may  not  be  plucked.  The 
fences  consist  of  dry-wall,"  that  is,  a  low  wall  built 
up  of  loose  stones  without  cement;  which,  when  the 
stones  are  skilfully  arranged,  so  as  to  bind  each  other, 
is  sufficiently  firm  and  durable.  It  is  easy,  however, 
to  guess  that  such  walls  afford  a  prolific  harbour  for 
vermin;  and,  in  truth,  spiders  and  scorpions,  great 
biting  ants,  centipedes,  and  all  the  kinds  of  lizards 
and  snakes,  find  refuge  in  their  crevices.  Over  these 
walls  sprawl  multitudes  of  creeping  plants,  covering 
their  tops  and  sides  with  a  festooned  drapery  of  ver- 
dure and  blossom ;  various  kinds  of  Cereut,  Arista^ 
locMaf  Aroidemt  and  beautiful  (hnvalfmU,  Ipome^, 
and  Echites,  are  abundant;  while  at  their  bases 
spring  up  numberless  bushes  of  Lantana,  of  several 
species,  (always  covered  with  their  bunches  of  cheer- 
ful blossom,  and  clusters  of  berries),  Cleomc  junita- 
phylla,  Solanc<By  and  many  papilionaceous  and  other 
flowering  plants,  both  herbaceous  and  shrubby ;  many 
of  the  latter  overspread  with  the  tangled  leafless  stems 
of  Dodder  {Cuscuta  Americana)^  like  a  great  yellow 
spider's  web  thrown  over  them.  A  beautiful  rivulet 
runs  through  the  estate  in  a  winding  course  to  the 
sea.    The  soil  is  a  friable  whitish  marl ;  the  highest 
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eieTation  may  be  a  hundred  feet,  sloping  down  gently 
to  the  shore. 

TH£  SOUXU&AN  CROSS* 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  I  had  set  out  some 

time  before  dawn,  to  go  in  a  canoe  round  the  neigh- 
bouring shore.  As  I  walked  along  the  road  to 
fiehnoDt,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  Southern 
Cross  caught  my  eye,  close  to  the  meridian^  and 
therefore  erect.  My  first  emotion  was  a  gush  of 
pkssurei  at  seeing  what  I  had  so  often  read  of,  and 
wished  to  see;  my  next,  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  its  effect.  I  had  expected  a  much  more 
splendid  constellation  $  if  I  had  not  known  its  form 
bom  books,  I  do  not  think  I  should  ever  have  been 
struck  with  it,  or  liardly  have  noticed  any  resemblance 
to  a  cross ;  the  westernmost  star  is  too  near  the 
besm,  and  too  high,  to  be  symmetrical  with  the 
opposite  one ;  it  is  much  inferior,  too,  in  magnitude; 
and  there  is  another  star,  quite  supernumerary,  a 
httle  below  it ;  all  which  circumstances  greatly  de- 
tract from  the  effect  of  the  constellation  as  a  whole. 
Still  there  is  a  sort  of  classic  association  with  it, 
which  must  always  give  it  an  interest  to  an  European 
who  looks  upon  it  for  the  first  time. 

I 

ASPECT  OF  TU£  FOREST. 

It  was  pleasant  to  walk  out  the  morning  after  my 
•nival  at  Bluefields,  and  survey  my  hunting-ground. 

It  wa^  not  &o  much  to  collect  specimens,  nor  to 
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pursue  any  particular  line  of  observation,  as  to  take 
a  general  glance  at  Nature,  and  to  delight  my  fancy 
with  the  richness  and  the  noyeltj  of  the  field  in  which 
I  thus  found  myself.  At  one  corner  of  the  pasture 
a  steep  rocli^  hill  rises  abruptly,  covered  with  pristine 
woods.  The  boughs  of  an  immense  fig-tree,  which 
had  been  prostrated  in  a  storm  a  few  weeks  before, 
enabled  me  to  climb  the  ascent ;  but  I  was  astonished 
at  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  the  forest  The  num- 
ber of  tough  withes,  many  of  them  fearfully  spinous, 
that  entwine  about  the  trees  and  about  each  other; 
the  long  prickly  cacU^  too,  that  trail  here  and  there ; 
the  lianes,  that  resemble  ropes,  or  lines,  or  strings, 
according  to  their  thickness,  hanging  down  in  loops, 
or  loosely  waving  to  and  fro, — are  wonderful :  these 
last  frequently  extend  from  a  lofty  bough  nearly  to 
the  ground,  without  a  branch  or  leaf  till  near  the 
extremity,  where  the  cord  commonly  divides  into 
three  or  four  more  slender  ones.  Some  of  the  lai^er 
ones  are  woody,  and  are  often  seen  tightly  twisted 
together,  like  the  strands  of  a  cable.  The  bushes 
and  smaller  trees  are  sometimes  very  numerous  and 
close,  quite  choking  the  ground,  and  preventing  the 
view  beyond  a  few  yards  in  any  direction.  The 
oppressive  heat,  the  insects,  and  often,  as  here,  the 
loose  stony  character  of  the  ground,  render  it  im- 
possible to  go  far  into  tlicse  woods. 

Yet  here  was  much  to  interest  a  stranger.  The 
large  trees,  and  many  of  the  small  ones,  were  studded 
with  parasites,  springing  out  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk, 
from  the  angles  of  the  forks,  or  from  the  upper  sur- 
fiuse  of  the  great  horizontal  branches.    Some  of  these 
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were  Orckideoui,  but  the  chief  belonged  to  the  same 
imily  as  the  pine -apple,  the  resemblance  to  which 
has  been  recognised  in  tlic  appellation  provincially 
conferred  upon  them^  JVild-pines,  They  are  found 
in  all  situations,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
plains,  by  the  sea  side,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
in  the  open  pasture ;  and  on  all  sorts  of  trees,  scarcely 
a  tree  being  without  some,  large  ones  often  carrying 
hundreds ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  attach  themselves, 
as  iar  as  I  can  discern,  to  dying  or  diseased  trees, 
more  than  to  such  as  are  in  perfect  health.  One 
ipedes,  called  Old-man's-beard  {TillandBia  utnecides)^ 
is  very  bniall  and  slender,  but  forms  great  matted 
bunches,  with  wiry  stems,  which  often  hang  down  like 
tufts  of  ragged  hair.  Others  are  highly  ornamental. 
One,  rather  common,  lias  a  swollen  base,  much  like 
the  hulh  of  a  lily  (hence  called  Tillandsia  hulhosa) ; 
and  narrow,  almost  cylindrical,  pointed  leaves,  of 
which  those  near  the  blossom  are  often  crimson. 
A  spike  of  flowers  lengthened  in  form,  and  of  crimson 
sad  purple  hues,  with  singularly  sheathing  bracts, 
and  projecting  purple  stamens,  makes  this  a  beautiful 
plant  in  the  blossoming  seabon.  Another  still  more 
sbondant  kind,  a  species  of  Friesia,  throws  out  a 
long  branching  spike,  of  crimson  and  yellow  flowers, 
imbricated  or  sheathed  in  a  singularly  compact  man- 
ner. In  the  mountain-woods  a  crimson  and  purple 
Ipedes  of  JEekmea  is  very  gorgeous ;  but  the  most 
imposing  of  all  is  the  noble  Tillandsia  lingulata; 
tlie  leaves  of  which  are  long,  and  shaped  like  those 
of  the  pine-apple,  widened  and,  as  usual,  sheathing 
each  other  at  their  bases,  and  throwing  out  iu  July 
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large  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  hue  and  poliahed 
surfiuse.   The  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves  fonn 

natural  reservoirs  for  water;  the  rains  and  dews 
accumulatiDg  there  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
forming  a  resource  for  thousands  of  birds,  and  even 
lor  man  himself,  in  the  season  of  drought,  and  alibrd- 
iag  retreats,  always  cool  and  moist,  for  those  reptiles 
that  respire  through  the  skin. 

One  of  the  largest  trees  on  the  hill  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  was  the  Tropic  Birch  (Bursera  gumnd" 
fera)^  a  tree  not  very  common,  but  often  attaining  a 
giant  bulk  and  height.  It  is  less  infested  than  many 
with  these  parasites,  owing  to  the  smoothness  of  its 
bark,  which  is>  glossy,  and  peels  off  in  thin  papery 
laminsB,  like  the  northern  tree  after  which  it  is 
named.  A  clear  resinous  substance  exudes  from  the 
trunk,  which  is  viscid,  and  appears  to  possess  many 
of  the  qualities  of  turpentine* 

THE  SOLDIER  CRAB* 

Among  the  loose  pebbles  that  formed  the  sur&ce 
of  this  hill,  wherever  the  huge  outcropping  masses  of 
rock  did  not  appear,  and  that  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  penetrating  the  maze,  were  many  large  shells. 
The  first  of  these  that  I  saw  was  a  large  round  brown 
Snail  {Helix  Jamaicemis),  and  as  its  exterior  was 
very  fresh,  I  thought  I  had  a  prize;  but  on  taking  it 
up,  I  saw  the  large  claw  of  a  Hermit-crab,  red  and 
tuberculous,  closing  up  the  ori£ce,  which  it  exactly 
fitted.  The  negroes  call  these  crabs  Soldiers,  per- 
haps from  their  red  hue.    Afterwards  I  saw  other 
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ipeciineiiS}  and  some  of  a  laige  Troehm  {Meleagru 
fieui)^  with  pearly  interior,  as  well  as  a  capadona 

Ampvliaria,  inhabited  by  the  same  species.  It 
crawls  irregularly,  but  quickly;  making  its  shell 
nttle  against  the  pebbles  as  it  proceeds;  but  if 
alarmed,  it  instantly  withdraws  into  its  house,  and 
banging  its  strong  legs  around  its  head  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle,  daps  its  greater  daw  upon  the  whole^ 
presenting,  as  I  have  said  above,  nothing  but  a  hard, 
shelly,  prickly,  convex  surface  within  the  margin  of 
the  house,  so  accurately  fiUing  the  aperture,  and  so 
strongly  held  down,  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract 
the  aninial  alive  without  breaking  the  shell  to  frag- 
ments, Yet  the  wary  Soldier  is  ready  for  fight; 
while  I  was  holding  one  in  my  hand,  the  rogue  pfi>- 
tnided  his  claw,  and  seizing  the  skin  of  my  palm, 
iairly  took  the  piece  out. 

The  spedes  was  the  welMmown  CtBnMta  Dioge* 
net,  and,  as  1  afterwards  found,  abundantly  common 
in  the  woods  near  the  coast  I  even  found  it  nume- 
nvos,  inhabiting  the  shell  of  the  same  large  HeUx^ 
&r  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  behind  Blue* 
fields,  in  the  dryest  and  most  rocky  situations.  Sir 
H.  de  la  Beche  found  it  inhabiting  sea-shells,  near 
the  Bio  Minho,  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  evident 
that  the  active  little  creatures  must  have  crawled 
this  whde  distanccj  and  as  the  Helix  is  found  in  a 
fifing  state  only  in  the  woods,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
only  in  the  mountains,  it  follows  that  the  Soldiers 
must  have  travelled  up  the  country  in  their  sea-side 
Aells,  until  they  came  to  the  region  of  the  HMx^ 
and  there  have  changed  their  houses,  and  brought 
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the  latter  down  towards  the  sea  ia  their  return. 
Many  of  the  Helix  shelb  were  so  pearly  in  the  in- 
terior, and  so  bright  and  fresh  on  the  exterior,  us  to 
show  that  they  could  not  have  long  lain  exposed  to 
the  weather,  since  tenanted  by  the  original  proprie- 
tor. This  suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  in  any  case 
the  Cosnobita  destroys  the  Snail  to  obtain  his  shell 
for  a  dwelling. 

THE  CALABASH  AND  ORCHIDS. 

Just  behind  the  pasture,  among  the  fruit-trees, 

now  all  choked  up  with  bushes  and  youug  wood,  are 
many  Calabash  trees  {Crescentia  cujete),  a  tree  com- 
monly found  around  the  homesteads  and  negro  vil- 
lages, and  cherished  for  the  sake  of  the  large  gourd- 
like fruit,  the  woody  shell  of  which,  divested  of  its 
pulp,  makes  admirable  domestic  vessels.  The  tree  has 
a  strange  appearance,  easily  recognised  when  once  it 
has  been  seen,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  foliage, 
which  does  not  form  masses,  but  fringes  the  long 
branches;  and  as  these  are  slender  and  straight, 
shooting  out  in  all  directions,  and  continually  cross- 
ing each  other,  but  never  tortuous,  the  effect  is  much 
more  curious  than  beautiful.    The  large  oval  gourds 
hani;  from  the  branches  in  all  stages  of  maturity, 
together  with  the  blossoms,  which  are  large,  and 
shaped  like  our  Canterbury  bell,  but  of  a  greenish 
hue,  with  dull  purple  lines.   They  are  sessile,  that  is, 
without  footstalks,  and  to  add  to  their  singular  ap- 
pearance, they  sit  as  it  were  on  the  naked  bark  of 
the  branches,  and  frequently  on  the  bare  trunk  itself, 
without  any  leaves  or  bracts  surrounding  them. 
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No  tree  in  the  lowlands  is  so  great  a  nniseiy  of 
Orekidem  as  the  Calabash*    On  one  of  these  I  found 

krge  masses  of  Brasavola  nodosa,  and  on  another  a 
species  of  noble  size.  Great  thick  ovate  leaves  a 
£Bot  and  a  half  long,  and  four  or  five  inches  vride, 
without  bulbs,  t'orined  immense  bunches  on  several 
of  the  principal  branches  and  tlieir  forks,  irom  the 
axilbe  of  which  sprang  pendant  flower-spikes  eight 
feet  or  more  in  length,  bearing,  however,  no  flowers, 
but  elliptical  seed-capsuies  three  inches  in  length* 
One  of  the  tufts  was  throwing  up  a  new  blossom- 
flioot;  and  this  I  left  untouched,  in  order  to  ascer« 
tain  the  species.  I  suspected  it  to  be  Oncidium  Car» 
tkiginen$e,  and  this  it  afterwards  proved  to  be.  It 
came  into  full  blossom  about  three  months  after* 
wards,  in  the  beginning  of  April;  at  which  time, 
masses  of  the  same  species  growing  on  the  trees  at 
intervak  all  along  the  road  between  Bluefields  and 
Savanna-lc-Mar,  burst  simultaneously  into  flower. 
In  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  blossom  had  quite  dis* 
q>peared ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  any  spe*- 
ciiDen  but  one  or  two  maturing  seed-vessels,  till  the 
following  year.  Notwithstanding  its  size,  the  blos- 
aom  is  not  coni^icuous  for  beauty ;  the  loose,  panieled 
diancter  of  the  raceme,  and  the  hue  of  the  flowers 
(jrellow,  studded  all  over  with  red  dots)  detract  from 
its  effect.  This  species  is  essentially  a  lowland 
]rfant ;  for  though  it  is  found  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion  on  the  mountain-slopes,  it  is  most  abundant 
oear  the  shore ;  it  bears  the  open  sun  better  than 
most  Orehidem. 

On  another  Calabash,  hanging  over  BIue£elds 
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brook^  was  an  Orchideous  plant  more  curious,  and 
much  more  rare ;  since  I  found  it  only  on  one  or 
two  other  occasions  all  the  time  I  was  in  Jamaica.  | 
It  was  AngrcEcum  funale ;  entirely  leafless  at  all  sea- 
sonsy  and  consisting  of  an  intertwined  congeries  of 
contorted  roots,  long,  slender^  and  cord-like,  of  a  | 
pale  glaucous  hue,  except  at  the  lengthening  tips, 
which  are  bright  yellow-green,  and  polished*  The 
greater  portion  of  these  roots  hang  down  in  an  iire- 
gular  mass ;  but  such  as  touch  the  bark  of  the  tree 
grow  to  it,  flattening  themselves  on  that  side  which  is 
in  contact}  and  clinging  so  closely  and  firmly  to  the 
bark  that  it  requires  considerable  force  to  detach 
them,  the  root  often  breaking  rather  than  relinquish- 
ing its  hold.  This  habit  and  mode  of  clinging  is 
common  to  the  roots  of  many  Orehidemf  and  is  a  | 
curious  provision  for  criving  to  the  plants  a  secure 
hold  in  situations,  such  as  the  trunk  of  a  smooth- 
barked  tree,  where  it  would  have  seemed  impossible.  | 
This  Angr(Bcum  throws  out  its  flowers  through  the 
whole  year,  but  not  in  great  numbers,  nor  in  spikes, 
but  singly,  or  by  twos  or  threes.  The  blossom  is 
moderately  large  and  pretty,  the  sepals  and  lateral 
petals  pale  green,  the  lip  expanded  and  delicately 
white,  with  a  long  slender  spur.  The  seed-vessel  is 
dender,  spindle-shaped,  somewhat  fluted,  nearly  four 
inches  long,  of  a  dull  yellow-green  when  ripe. 

While  I  was  up  in  the  Calabash  tree^  engaged  inde* 
taching  the  bunches  of  Onciimm^  the  beautiful  Long- 
tailed  Humming-bird  (Trochilus poly  tmus)  came  shoot- 
ing by  with  its  two  long  velvet-black  feathers  fluttering 
like  streamers  behind  it;  and  began  to  suck  at  the 
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blossoms  of  the  tree  in  which  I  was.  Quite  regard- 
less of  mj  preseoce,  consciously  secure  in  its  power 
of  wing,  the  lovely  little  gem  hovered  aronnd  the 
trunk,  and  threaded  the  branches,  now  probing  here, 
now  there,  its  cloudy  wings  on  each  side  vibrating 
with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  spinning-wheel,  and  its 
emerald  breast  for  a  moment  flashing  brilliantly  in 
the  sun's  ray ;  then  apparently  blacky  all  the  light 
beti^  absorbed ;  then,  as  it  slightly  turned,  becoming 
s  dark  olive ;  then  in  an  instant  blazing  forth  again 
with  emerald  effulgence.  Several  times  it  came  close 
to  me,  as  I  sat  motionless  with  delight,  and  holding 
my  breath  for  fear  of  alarming  it,  and  driving  it 
away ;  it  seemed  almost  worth  a  voyage  across  the 
aea  to  behold  so  radiant  a  creature  in  all  the  wild- 
060  of  its  native  freedom. 

As  I  now,  several  years  afterwards,  here  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  copy  these  notes  for  the  press, 
the  impressions  then  produced  on  my  mind  as  one 
novelty  after  another  presented  itself,  —  things  that 
I  had  read  of  with  eager  desire  to  see,  that  had 
become  encircled  with  halos  of  romance  in  my 
imsgination,— come  gushing  upon  my  memory  in  all 
their  fulness  and  freshness,  like  some  sweet  tune, 
that  one  has  not  heard  for  years,  unexpectedly  played. 
But  how  shall  I  transfer  these  impressions  to  my 
readers  ?  I  can  name  some  of  the  prominent  objects 
that  helped  to  make  up  the  picture,  and  by  some 
dunt  description,  or  a  few  well*selected  epithets, 
may  communicate  a  certain  definiteness  to  tliosc 
objects;  but  the  picture  itself,  the  thousand  things 
tliat  cannot  be  enumerated,  birds,  insects,  flowers. 
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trees,  the  tcme  of  the  whole,  the  sunlight,  the  suAised 
sky,  the  balmy  atmosphere,  the  variety  of  the  foliage^ 
the  massive  light  and  shadow,  the  dark,  deep  open- 
ings  in  the  forest,  aU  new,  rich,  and  strange ;  — not 
only  new  individually,  but  quite  new  and  strange  in 
character,  quite  unlike  anything  that  I  had  seen 
before ;— all  this  I  cannot  hope  to  convey.  Nor  can 
I  hope  to  convey  more  than  a  very,  very  faint  rellec- 
tion  of  that  delightful  excitement  with  which  I  gazed 
around,  bewildered  and  entranced,  almost,  with  the 
variety  of  charming  objects,  all  at  once  appealing  for 
attention;  the  remembrance  of  which,  protracted 
as  it  was  through  eighteen  months*  duration,  with 
scarcely  any  abatement,  has  given  in  my  habitual 
feelings,  a  kind  of  paradisaical  association  with  lovely 
Jamaica* 

BELMONT  BEACH. 

The  great  post-road  of  the  southern  side,  after 
passing  Bluefields,  (supposing  the  traveller  to  be  pro- 
ceeding eastward),  runs  along  the  coast  to  Belniunt, 
Mount  £dgecumbe,  &c,  often  at  the  very  water's 
edge,  and  sometimes  separated  from  the  sea  only  by 
a  narrow  belt  of  woods.  Close  to  Bluefields,  the 
shore  is  a  beach  of  white  sand,  not  siliceous,  but 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  coral,  shells,  ecMni^  &c., 
bleached  and  pulverised  by  the  long  action  of  the 
weather.  A  small  stream  running  through  a  foetid 
morass  crosses  the  road  about  half  a  mile  from  Blue- 
fields,  and  has  deposited  a  broad  flat  bank  of  mud  at 
its  mouth,  which  is  uncovered  at  low  water.    At  this 
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ttme  it  k  seen  to  be  pierced  with  innumerable  little 

holes;  and  hundreds  of  a  tiny  Calling-crab  {Gclasi" 
nujt  vocans)  are  running  over  its  surface,  the  males 
of  which  hold  up  their  enormouB  ckw  in  front,  as  if 
in  defiance.  At  the  approach  of  an  intruder,  every 
one  hastens  into  his  hurrow,  and  in  a  momeut  the 
oniddy  banki  that  was  alive  with  the  moving  atoms, 
is  perfectly  still;  except  that  a  dull-coloured  but 
agile  beetle  {Cicitidela  Guadalupemis)  is  flitting  about 
and  alighting  upon  it  The  litUe  Crabs  are  very 
swift  and  wary,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  capture  them, 
except  by  making  a  sudden  rush  from  a  distance 
among  them. 

Beyond  this  crvei,  as  the  stream  is  called,  a  pro- 
jecting point  runs  out  into  the  sea,  round  which  the 
coast  is  more  rocky.  A  low  clifF  terminates  the  land, 
excavated  in  shallow  cavmis,  from  the  roofs  of  which 
the  Cave  Swallows  {ITirundo  paeciloma)  suspend  their 
mud-formed  nests ;  and  great  masses  of  honeycombed 
limsstone  lie  in  the  sea  at  its  base.  After  a  while, 
the  cliff  becomes  gradually  obsolete,  and  the  beach 
of  coral  sand  reappears. 

All  along  the  beach  at  highnirater-maric  there  lay, 
it  die  time  of  which  I  speak,  an  immense  number  of 
Sponges,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  colour,  form,  and 
structure ;  they  were  mingled  with  Seapweeds,  and 
ksd  been,  as  I  was  informed,  thrown  up  by  the  sea 
ia  a  very  tremendous  gale  that  had  occurred  a  few 
laooths  before  my  visit  I  collected  some  hundreds 
of  specimens  of  the  diffisrent  species,  vrith  little 
lalouij  and,  as  they  bad  all  dried  with  the  gelatinous 
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flesh  enveloping  the  skeletonj  they  were  in  the  yery 
best  condition. 

A  few  yards  from  the  beach  the  bottom  is  a  white 
tenacious  marl^  covered  with  a  dense  but  short  coat 
of  marine  grass.  On  this  lie  in  the  shallow  water 
many  HolothuruB ;  they  are  soft  and  flaccid  when 
first  taken  out  of  their  element,  but  after  being  held 
in  the  hand  a  few  moments  they  become  tense  and 
stiff,  and  usually  discharge  a  small  stream  of  water 
from  the  extremity  of  the  body.  They  do  this,  I 
find,  even  if  held  under  water:  it  is  doubtless  the 
result  of  strong  muscular  contraction.  They  sre 
sluggish,  unattractive  animals,  of  a  dull  olive  tint. 
A  species  of  Swimming-crab  {Lupa)  common  in  these  | 
shallows  is  very  active  and  fierce,  extending  its  open 
claws  in  a  threatening  manner  when  danger  is  near;  I 
but,  if  allowed  to  escape  by  swimming,  it  does  so 
rapidly,  bending  up  the  claw  of  the  side  which  hap-  | 
pens  to  be  foremost,  and  allowing  the  other  to  stretch 
out  behind*  Probably  thhi  m  the  arrangement  in 
which  these  unwieldy  members  ofier  least  resistsnce 
to  the  water  in  progression. 

Kaking  with  an  insect-net  among  the  weeds  in 
these  shallows,  I  captured  a  Sole  of  small  sise, 
prettily  marked  in  a  netted  pattern  of  confluent 
lines.* 

*  It  appears  to  be'new,  and  may  be  thus  described  : — The  Inscribed 
Solenette,  Monochiru*  imeriptMs  (Plate  I.  Fig.  4.):  Right  pectoral 
composed  of  two  minute  filaments,  left  composed  of  a  single  one 
almost  obi»olete.  Ventrals  indistinct,  brush-like,  united  to  eaeli  other, 
and  to  the  anal.  Atial  and  dorsal  united  to  the  caudal.  Form  nearljr 
oral,  slightly  tapering;  caudal  rounded;  mouth  and  chin  fringcii 
with  abort  brUtlesi  mouth  much  decurved;  lower  cje  close  to  rictus- 
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CORALS  AND  THEIR  PARASITES. 

Jan,  2Srd,  —  Observing  that  what  appeared  to  be 
rocks  under  water  were  really  growing  corals,  I 
stripped  and  got  in  among  them.  They  are  of  many 
kiiids  and  of  various  colours  ;  being  covered  with  the 
round  disks  of  the  soft  gelatinous  animals  aggregated 
10  dosely  as  to  touch  each  other,  giving  a  very  slimy 
unpleasant  feeling  to  the  foot  that  treads  on  them, 
though  with  a  shoe  on;  for  I  dared  not  trust  myself 
with  naked  feet  among  the  Echini,  and  other  for- 
mklable  creatures,  not  to  mention  the  sharp  points 
of  the  honeycombed  rock.  It  was  at  the  ebb  of  a 
spring-tide,  the  moon  setting  as  I  began  my  examin- 
ation* ;  yet  I  found  little  variation  in  the  height  of 
the  water,  tide  here  being  very  small.  Some  of  the 
corals  {Millepora  complanata  ?)  grow  in  thin  irregu- 
lar perpendicular  plates,  joining  each  other  at  various 
angles,  so  as  to  form  large  honeycomb  work,  some- 
what resembling  the  second  stomach  of  an  ox; 
ethers  present  thick  flattened  branches,  covered  with 
minote  projecting  mouths :  these  axe  of  a  bright  fawn- 

l^tcnl  line  arched  at  its  comxnencenient,  and  then  curved  slightly 
dmward,  rmng  again  to  tht  tail.  Fin>rays,  D.  46;  A.  40;  C.  13. 
Ottnad  coknir  Uinalwgiiej,  covertd  with  an  imgidar  netvork  of 
rich,  detpbrowotcoolliiciit  lines;  these  iiiark% on  the  domi and  aiial» 
■Bome  a  loogitudiiMl  direetloiii  bat  still  inegular  mad  confluent. 
Gsadil  pel*  brovo,  with  indistinet  dusky  bends.  licft  side  white. 
Lpgtb  ef  speeimen  to  eittemity  of  tail,  S}  inefaeb 

I  eesredy  know  whether  to  cell  this  a  Mimoekirtu  or  an  AeJUnuj 
the  nnder  peetorel  is  oertaialy  present,  but  only  as  a  rudiment,  while 
fte  nfftf  b  so  minute  ee  hardly  to  be  anything  more. 

•  Higlb  wstar  at  Blueielde  is  eiaetly  at  the  southing  oft  the  noon. 
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colour,  while  ali^e;  other  dose^pored  massest  of  a 

rounded  form,  are  bright  grass-grccn  ;  and  huge  round 
brainstones  (Meandrina)  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  of  a  dull  olive-bfown  hue.  The  first  two  kmds 
were  easily  broken,  so  that  I  detached  large  frag- 
ments without  difRculty ;  but  though  touching  them 
for  this  purpose  did  not  sensibly  affect  the  hand,  the 
more  tender  skin  of  the  thighs  and  legs  was  suscept- 
ible of  a  stinging  influence  from  the  slightest  contact; 
and  mj  leg,  which  was  rudely  sccatched  against  one, 
presently  swelled  up  into  a  large  tumour,  very  pain- 
ful. The  water  in  some  parts  was  up  to  my  neck, 
and  the  rolling  surge  made  it  difficult  to  preserve  my 
footing.  All  were  slimy  to  the  touch ;  but  a 
branched  and  flexible  kind,  growing  in  a  tuft  of 
numerous  stems,  springing  from  a  common  basal 
point,  and  waving  gracefully  in  the  roll  of  the  sea, — 
was  particularly  slimy,  and  communicated  to  the 
hands  more  of  the  remarkably  strong  nauseous  smell, 
which  all  living  corals  possess.  Three  or  four  liviiig 
Sea-fans  I  took,  and  also  some  soft  bunches  of  a 
plentiful  Coralline. 

After  thb  I  waded  out  to  the  reef  which  runs  along 
parallel  to  the  shore,  at  about  a  hundred  yards^  dis* 
tance  from  it.  The  water  here  was  knee-deep.  Many 
small  Corals  were  on  the  bottom,  apparently  alive, 
of  different  species,-  some  of  which  were  very  pretty. 
On  almost  every  specimen  that  we  lifted  there  were 
marine  animals,  parasitically  lodged  in  the  interstices. 
Among  them  were  two  or  diree  of  a  little  Sepia^  that 
adhered  with  exceeding  tenacity  to  the  coral,  and 
contracted  its  arms  so  as  to  lie  in  the  hollows,  resist- 
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ing  all  attempts  at  dislodgement ;  till  suddeulyi  on 
a  moments  respite,  the  creature  would  rear  up  its 
leprous  fonui  like  Satan  before  Ithuriel,  and  try  to 

scud  away.  A  species  of  Aphrodite  was  numerous, 
whicli  on  being  handled  thrust  out  bundles  of  white 
rilky  bristles  ihat  adhered  to  the  fingers ;  tiieir  points 
had  been  visible  before,  just  projecting  from  tbe 
adesb  Star-fishes  {OphiunB),  of  two  or  three  species, 
entwined  their  snake-like  tails  in  the  crevices,  and 
were  difficult  to  get  out ;  and  when  out,  usually 
broke  into  Ixagments.  One  specimen  dismembered 
its^  the  moment  it  left  the  water,  before  it  had  been 
touched. 

A  very  singular  creature  was  found  on  one  piece  of 
conJ,  which  seems  to  approach  the  Uolothurim.  The 
body  consists  of  a  slender  membranous  bag  of  great 
leagtb,  of  soft  semi-transparent  skin,  iilled  with  sea- 
water  while  immersed,  and  therefore  plump  and 
foimd;  but  on  being  lifted  out  the  water  escapes 
from  some  orifice,  and  the  sac-like  body  becomes 
empty  and  flaccid.  It  is  rather  gaily  coloured,  being 
whitish  on  the  under  side,  and  yellow  on  the  back, 
with  hroad  transverse  bands  of  dark  brown.  Around 
the  mouth  are  set  about  fourteen  broadly  fringed 
tentacles,  some  of  which  in  turn  were  continually 
bending  inward  towards  the  mouth.  It  was  lively  in 
its  motions,  twisting  about  in  the  water  with  con- 
iideiable  vivacity. 

Besides  these,  some  of  the  masses  sheltered  tiny 
fishes,  brilliantly  coloured,  of  the  genus  Labrus ;  a 
species  of  Sea-slug  {AphfikC^f  and  many  other  curious 
things,  including  some  Nereidous  Annettida.  Hohh- 
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thuria  of  various  sizes  and  species  lay  on  the  bottoniy 

as  inert  ixs  usual. 

On  another  occasion  I  found  a  large  mass  of  soft 
coral-rock,  lying  in  the  water,  dead.  On  being 
broken  it  was  found  to  be  perforated  by  cavities 
inhabited  by  two  species  of  PholaSf  two  species  of 
Sipufwuhu,  and  some  AnneUida,  which  I  judged  to  be 
of  the  genus  Si/ His*  One  of  the  SipuneuK  had  a  long 
slender  body  inhabiting  a  membranous  tube,  and 
communicated  with  the  surface  of  the  stonci  whence 
it  protruded  its  tentacles  in  the  form  of  a  circular 

disk  ol'<;rcat  beauty;  the  individual  tentacles  radiat- 
ing from  the  centre,  and  the  whole  disk  marked  with 
alternate  concentric  lines  of  light  and  dark  hue.  The 
other  species,  which  was  larger,  when  put  into  a 
vessel  of  sea-water,  protruded  by  the  evolution  of  the 
integument  a  long  neck,  bearing  at  the  extremity  a 
similar  tentacular  apparatus.  I  brought  home  several 
of  these  in  a  bottle  of  water,  preserved  pure  by  the 
presence  of  some  sea-weeds,  together  with  two  hand* 
some  Aetinim  of  a  reddish-brown  hue,  vnth  white 
warts.  The  AnnelUda  were  remarkable  for  the  ease 
and  agility  which  they  now  and  then  displayed  in 
swimming,  throwing  their  lengthened  bodies  into  the 
most  elegant  serpen une  curves.* 

*  The  diversified  animals  seen  by  Captain  Baail  HaU  on  oon]»  in 
hit  voyage  to  Loo  Cboo,  and  deteribed  by  him  in  A  paHige  Tery 
interetting  and  often  quoted,  wera  certainly  parantct  aoalogout  to 
those  abora  mentioDed,  and  not  the  worms  that  form  the  coral,  as  the 
Captain  seems  to  have  thought  them.  From  his  description  I  abottid 
take  them  to  be  Ophiurmt  Splatkiarim,  SipunemH  (or  parbapa  aome 
AnndUda\  naked  MoOutea,  and  nMerurooa  Otulaeia ; — the  twrj  ferma 
vbieli  I  havaattiimcntad  above. 
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FA,  1st,  —  Having  occasion  to  visit  Savanna-le* 
Mu,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  crossing  the  Bay  in  a 
negro's  canoe.  Saturday  is  market-day;  and  many 
of  the  black  and  coloured  people  resort  on  that  day 
to  the  towns  from  the  country,  some  on  horseback, 
some  on  foot  carrying  their  own  loads,  others  driving 
dookeys,  and  others  by  sea  in  canoes,  with  provisions 
for  sale.  The  concourse,  the  gossip,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  market  present  great  charms  to  the 
negroes  mind;  I  have  known,  repeatedly,  a  woman 
to  carry  on  her  head  a  huge  tray  of  yams  to  Savanna- 
le-Mar,  a  journey  of  twelve  miles,  and  return  the 
ame  evening;  when  she  had  actually  refused  to  sell 
her  produce  at  Bluefields-house,  close  to  her  own 
door,  for  a  price  larger,  actually  larger,  than  she  ex- 
pected to  get  at  the  market. 

At  sunrise  I  walked  down  to  the  beach,  and 
waited  until  the  preparations  were  completed,  much 
amused  at  the  busy  scene  presented  by  the  shore^ 
niQslly  so  still  and  solitary.  Three  or  four  canoes 
lay  half-launched  at  the  water's  edge,  around  which 
were  congregated  nearly  a  hundred  persons;  and 
tome  were  continually  arriving  with  trays  or  shal- 
bir  baskets  of  provisions  and  fruit  on  their  heads. 
Heaps  of  yams,  cocoes,  sweet  potatoes,  plantains, 
pumpkins,  oranges,  sugar^^es,  and  other  produce, 
calabashes  of  water,  bottles,  &c.,  were  lying  about, 
which  with  much  clamour  were  being  deposited  in 
the  canoes.  The  jabber  was  immense  ;  —  a  hundred 
Mgioes,  many  of  them  women,  all  talking  at  once 
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make  no  small  noise ;  and  the  white  teeth  were  per- 
petually shining  out  in  the  sable  faces^  as  the  merry 
laugh  —  the  negro's  own  laugh  —  rose  continually. 
The  figures  of  the  women,  many  of  them  not  ungraoe- 
fill,  though  plump  and  muscular,  were  picturesque, 
clad  in  short  gowns  of  showy  colours,  and  wearing 
the  peculiarly  set  handkerchief  for  a  head-dress,  in 
form  of  a  turbnn,  often  also  of  bright  hues,  thou^ii 
in  most  cases  white  as  snow.  They  moved  about 
amidst  the  bustle,  crowding  up  to  the  canoes  to  stow 
their  ware ;  tucking  up  their  frocks  still  higher  as 
the  depth  of  water  increased,  regardless  of  displaying 
their  bronzed  legs.  At  the  edge  of  the  water,  on 
whose  mirror-like  surface  the  mounting  snn  began  to 
pour  tonidly,  the  little  children  sat,  sucking  cane  or 
oranges,  while  the  elder  ones  played  around  them, 
helping  to  augment  the  noise. 

As  I  was  in  no  hurry,  I  quietly  waited,  enjoying 
the  novel  scene,  until,  at  last,  the  canoe  being  loaded, 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  prow  among  the  garden-stuff, 
and  the  men  launched  her  into  deep  water,  climbing 
in  over  her  gunwales  as  she  floated.  They  paddled 
swiftly  along ;  and  as  we  glided  over  the  reefs  and 
shallows,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  many  places  was 
distinctly  visible.  On  the  snowy  coral-sand  lay 
hundreds  of  Echini^  very  conspicuous,  like  great 
black  spots ;  while  here  and  there  a  large  Star-fid 
of  bright  orange  hue  varied  the  character  of  the 
spotting.  The  ripple  of  the  canoe's  motion  pre» 
vented  dear  vision,  notwithstanding  the  calmness  of 
the  air ;  but  once  or  twice  I  caught  sight  of  other 
objects  still  more  interesting.    On  later  occasions, 
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liowew,  I  had  better  opportunities  of  admiring 
these  large  Echini ^  a  species  of  Cydarii^  with  very 
long  puiple  spines;  and  also  of  seeing  what  had 
escaped  mj  notice  at  this  time,  the  magnificent  living 
Corals  that  form  great  bushes,  if  I  may  so  saj,  on 
the  bottom*  They  principally  grow  in  laigei  irregu- 
faffly-waved  foliations,  and  in  thick-set  shrubs  of 
cylindrical  branches  much  ramified.  After  two  hours' 
rowing  we  landed  at  Savanna-le-Mar,  and  I  found 
mjself  in  the  midst  of  the  market,  held  on  the  very 
beach ;  a  scene  somewhat  similar  in  its  character  to 
the  moruing  bustle  on  Bluefields  beach,  but  much 
livelier  and  more  like  a  rustic  fair.  The  country 
people,  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  either  by  land  or 
water,  displayed  their  produce,  in  heaps,  on  white 
cloths  spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  squatted  down 
bj  them,  or  stood  to  chat  and  laugh  with  their  ac- 
quaintances ;  while  the  townspeople  were  bringin^if 
their  wares  from  their  respective  stores,  and  laying 
oat  cloths  and  linens,  butter  and  pork,  bread  and 
buns,  on  standings  and  benches,  or  even  in  some 
cases  on  the  bare  sand. 

The  fishermen  often  see  from  their  canoes  large 
shells  crawling  on  the  bottom,  and  dive  for  them. 
The  great  rosy-mouthed  Conch  {Stromhus  gig  as)  is 
obtained  in  this  way,  and  so  are  the  more  valuable 
Helmets  (  Cassis),  and  others.  The  noble  C.  Mada* 
gaxcariensin  and  C.  tuherosa,  the  former  called  here 
the  Heavy-back,  the  latter  Turtle-back,  with  the  large 
tnd  beautiful  Trkonium  tariegattm^  are  brought  me 
by  the  lishermcn  for  sale  alive,  and  uilcred  at  about 
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a  shilling  each.  The  animal  of  Coitis  caunot  be 
extracted  in  the  ordinary  way,  owing  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  aperture ;  the  shell  must  therefore  be 
buried  in  the  earth  for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  the 
flesh  may  be  shaken  out,  earrying  with  it  the  long 
homy  operculum. 

In  Helmet-shells  buried  for  this  purpose  I  found  a  i 
braehelyirous  beetle  which  enjoys  a  very  wide  geo- 
graphical range.    It  iii  Staphylinus  {Creophilus)  vil- 
lotus,  which  is  so  abundant  in  Newfoundland,  as  to  j 
be  quite. a  pest,  crawling  about  and  devouring  the 
drying  codfish;  it  is  there  called  the  fish-fly.  In 
Canada,  and  in  Alabama  (U.  S.),  I  have  also  met  , 
with  it,  but  rarely ;  and  now  I  trace  it  to  Jamaica,  ! 
The  brachelytrUf  however,  are  very  scarce  here,  as 
are  the  carrion-eating  beetles  generally ;  their  place 
is  probably  supplied  by  the  Aura  vulture.   I  only 
on  one  other  occasion  met  with  this  fetid  and  dis- 
gusting beetle. 

LUNAR  RAINBOW. 

Jan.  22d. — ^  This  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  lor  the  first  time,  that  rare  meteor,  a  lunar 
rainbow.     The  arch  was  large  and  perfect;  the 

southern  limb  was  distiiicily  coloured,  the  northern 
just  perceptibly  ;  the  middle  portion  was  destitute  of 
colour,  displaying  only  white  light 

TUB  LEAF  OF  LIFE. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  Bluefields^gate  there 

grows  by  the  roadbidc  a  considerable  bed  of  Verea 
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«fniafo;  a  tall,  lather  handsome  planti  with  thick 
socculent  leaves  notched  in  a  fashion  which  heralds 

term  engrailed,  leaving  rounded  segments.  It  is 
DOW  in  blossom,  throwing  up  a  spike  of  greenish 
flowers  to  the  height  of  three  feet.  It  is  considered 
s  great  curiosity  by  the  Creoles,  on  account  of  its 
tensd^  of  the  linng  pnnciple,  whence  thej  call  it 
the  Leaf  of  Life,  or  the  Life  Plant  A  single  leaf  is 
sometimes  broken  off,  and  suspended  by  a  thread 
from  the  top  of  a  window  ;  when  a  number  of  delicate 
white  rootlets  are  presently  thrown  out  from  the  base, 
and  the  leaf  forms  a  young  plant.  Some  prefer  to 
throw  the  leaf  into  a  drawer  or  hox,  and  to  open  it 
in  a  week  or  two,  when  the  same  results  are  found  to 
hsTe  taken  place.  I  have  found  that  even  half  a  leaf, 
cot  across,  will  root ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  dry  the 
plant  in  an  herbarium,  without  first  killing  it  with 
a  hot  iron,  or  by  boiiiog  water.  This  property,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  is  common  to  many  members 
of  the  Order  CratndaeetB,  to  which  the  Ferea  belongs. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  indigenous^  but  is  a  truant  from 
some  garden. 

•   BLUEnBLDS  MOUNTAIK. 

Many  days  had  not  elapsed,  after  my  arrival  at 
Bluefields,  before  I  determined  to  explore  the  sum- 
mit of  the  lofty  mountain  that  rises  behind  it,  and 

bears  the  same  name.  A  ride  of  four  or  five  miles 
brought  me  to  the  brow  of  tlie  mountain,  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent  being  mitigated  by  the  practice 
(comnion  on  the  precipitous  mountains  of  the  south 
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Bide  of  Jamaica)  of  conducting  the  road  in  a  zigzag 

line  instead  of  a  direct  one.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, a  mucli  more  varied,  as  well  as  more  extensive, 
prospect  is  obtained  of  the  country  below*  The 
opening  of  the  bays  and  harbours  that  vary  the  sinu- 
ous coast,  as  we  gradually  mount  higher  and  higher, 
is  very  interesting ;  and  as  we  draw  nearer  the  lofty 
summit,  and  look  down  on  the  variations  of  outline 
beneath  our  feet  all  marked  as  in  a  map,  —  Savauua- 
le-Mar,  with  a  broad  tract  behind  it,  St  John's  Point, 
and  even  the  extreme  western  headlands,  North  and 
South  Negril  appearing  just  at  hand,  so  that  the  eye 
looks  into  the  bay  between  the  last-named  points,  — 
and  then,  leaving  the  land,  as  we  gaze  out  on  the 
sparkling  Caribbean  Sea  stretching  away  to  the  &r,  far 
distant  horizon  —  the  expanded  prospect  becomes  in- 
deed a  noble  one. 

The  side  of  the  mountain  up  which  the  zigzag  road 
winds,  was  formerly  under  cultivation ;  and  many 
fruit-trees  record  the  fact,  amidst  the  maze  of  young 
shrubs  that  have  sprung  up  since  it  has  been  thrown 
aside.  Many  a  time  when  descending  in  the  burning 
sun  of  noon,  after  a  fatiguing  morning  s  excursion, 
have  I  been  refreshed  by  the  delicious  sour-sops  or 
custard-apples  detected  by  the  keen  eye  of  my  faith- 
ful negro  Sam  within  the  "bush,"  and  obtained  by 
his  dexteri^.  If  these  tropical  fruits  do  not  happen 
to  be  known  to  my  reader,  let  him  imagine,  for  the 
latter,  a  custard  inclosed  in  a  rough  skin  bag,  most 
lusciously  sweet ;  and  for  the  former,  nearly  the  same, 
but  rather  more  fibrous,  and  of  a  delightful  acidity. 
Both  are  as  large  as  a  child's  head;  the  sour-sop 
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often  larger,  kidnej-flhaped,  and  covered  with  flexible 
prickles. 

Several  of  the  primitive  forest  trees  have  been 
left  on  each  side  of  the  road  for  the  comfort  of  their 

shadow.     The   couimon  Cedar  {Cedrela  odorata), 
the  Bastard  Cedar  {Guazuma  ulmifolia),  and  the 
Fid  n  wood  (C/Marax^/<m), are  numerous;  a  species 
of  Coccoloba,  called  the  mountain  grapei  and  the 
dsnunj  cherry  (Cordia  edhcocea),  covered  with 
great  banches  of  scarlet  berries,  also  occur,  and  two 
or  three  large  Maliogany-trees.    Near  the  summit 
the  Mountain  Mahoe  {Hibiscus  tiHacem)^  a  tall  and 
spreading  tree^  displays  its  large  goigeous  blossoms 
in  the  season,  a  mass  of  scarlet  and  yellow ;  and  a 
considerable  tract  on  either  hand  is  covered  with  the 
elegant  Bamboo,  whose  dead  and  dried  leaves  com* 
pletely  hide  the  ground,  and  preclude  the  intrusion 
of  any  other  plant,  where  this  gigantic  reed  has  once 
obtained  possession.    Many  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs 
Moge  the  sides  of  the  road  ;  among  which  the  most 
characteristic  is  a  species  of  Heliotrope,  possessing 
neither  beauty  nor  fragrance.   At  the  elevation  of 
abont(to  speak  roughly)  1500  feet,  I  found  growing 
on  the  bare  rock  a  terrestrial  Orchid  of  much  ele- 
gance, a  species  of  lUelia  {B,  verecunda?)  of  a  crim- 
son hue,  striped  with  yellow,    1 1  was  not,  however, 
at  present  in  flower ;  but  the  tall  grass-like  leaves 
were  beginmng  to  wither,  and  young  flower-shoots 
were  aheady  springing  from  the  sides  of  the  globose 
bnlbs.    Though  very  local,  being  confined  to  the 
space  of  a  few  yards,  it  had  much  increased  in  that 
spot ;  for  I  obtained  upwards  of  three  hundred  bulbs. 
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without  including  the  very  small  ones,  all  closely 
packed  together  in  masses  that  could  be  stripped 

budilv  from  the  rock. 

Just  on  the  very  brow  of  the  mountain  is  a  small 
plantation  devoted  chiefly  to  the  Pimento  or  Allspice. 
At  this  time,  the  beginning  of  February,  the  groves 
were  thickly  covered  with  the  green  unripe  berries^ 
just  fit  to  be  gathered  and  dried  for  exportation; 
and  accordinnrly  a  group  of  children  were  stationed 
around  each  tree,  one  of  whom  plucked  the  loaded 
twigs,  firom  which  the  rest  stripped  the  berries. 
Every  part  of  this  elegant  tree  is  aromatic;  the 
wood,  the  blossoms,  the  fruit,  the  leaves;  but  the 
seeds  are  especially  hot  in  the  mouth.  The  berries, 
if  suffered  to  ripen,  become  black,  pulpy,  and  sweet, 
retaining  very  little  of  their  spicy  character.  Many 
birds  eat  them  when  in  this  condition ;  but  even  in 
the  unripe  state,  as  when  I  first  visited  these  moun- 
tain-groves, they  presented  temptations  to  some. 
Flocks  of  green  Parrots  and  Parroquets  were  shooting 
firom  tree  to  tree,  streaming  discordantly  as  they 
went,  but,  with  the  characteristic  intelligence  of  the 
tribe,  as  quiet  as  mice  the  moment  they  had  alighted, 
that  no  sound  might  betray  their  presence,  so  well 
concealed  by  the  greenness  of  their  plumage,  while 
they  luxuriously  fed  upon  the  aromatic  berries*  The 
planter,  however,  was  warily  marking  them  with  his 
fowling-piece,  and  at  the  instant  of  my  passing,  he 
brought  dovm  a  beautiful  Tellow-billed  Parrot  (PHi^ 
tacus  leucocephalus),  which  he  politely  presented  to 
me.  The  Solitaire  {PtUogowi/M  armiUa^\  too,  and 
the  61ass»eye  {Memla  Jamaicensis),  both  of  which, 
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but  especially  the  former^  are  most  jealous  recluses 
in  commoDi  hauDtmg  the  dark  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tab  forests,  find  in  the  green  pimento  a  temptation 
too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

In  a  piece  of  ground  just  reclaimed  from  the 
fomt,  cleared  and  burnt  over,  but  not  yet  planted, 
full  of  blackened  stumps  And  stones^  I  searched  for 
hod-sheila.  Under  the  stones  were  great  numbers 
of  the  pretty  pink  Cylindrella  cylindrus,  with  the 
whorls  diagonally  fluted  in  an  elegant  manner.  Al- 
thoif  h  multitudes  were  alive,  I  was  surprised  to 
observe  that  all  were  defective  at  the  apex,  which 
had  evidently  been  broken  ofll  But  from  some  spe- 
dmeos  which  were  less  maimed  than  othersi  and 
fipom  the  discovery  of  one  or  two  of  the  detached 
apices,  I  perceived  that  in  a  perfect  state  this  shell 
would  terminate  in  a  slender  elegant  spire,  colourless 
iod  pellacid ;  and  at  length  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  a  single  specimen  (the  only  one  I  ever  ob- 
tained) in  this  perfect  condition.  Other  shells  were 
•lio  found  in  some  abundance,  as  Helix  s'muata, 
picturata,  and  soror ;  CycLostoma  xanthostoma  and 
mrabiU;  CylmireUa  Maugeri ;  Jtelieina  pulcheUa^ 
neritel/a,  aureola,  &c.,  all  under  stones,  inert  and 
apparently  torpid. 

Some  other  interesting  animals  were  found  under 
stones  in  this  locality,  though  not  all  at  the  same 
Ume«  A  curious  little  dark  grey  Oniscus,  every  seg- 
ment of  which  is  armed  vrith  two  spines,  was  nume* 
rous;  it  has  been  described  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Adam  White,  of  the  British  Museum,  under  the 
name  of  Jeanthoniicui  ipiniger.  Some  Earth-worms 
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(Lumhrieus),  very  much  like  those  of  our  gardens  in 
appearance^  but  two  or  three  times  as  laige^  and 
glossed  with  more  ^ivid  prismatic  reflections,  were 
also  found.  But  what  I  considered  the  greatest  cu- 
riosity was  a  small  Peripatus,  which  I  suspect  to  be 
different  from  the  qpecies  found  by  the  Rev*  Lands- 
downe  Guilding  at  St.  Vincent's.  It  is  a  curious 
creature,  and  1  certainly  think  rather  allied  to  the 
jinnelUda  than  to  the  MoUmea.  It  is  of  a  velvety 
appearance,  of  a  blackish-brown  hue,  the  tentacles 
tipped  with  white.  From  these  latter  organs  there 
exudes^  when  the  animal  is  toudied,  a  thick  gluti- 
nous substance,  as  adhesive  as  birdlime.  It  crawls 
about  as  fast  as  a  caterpillar  of  a  Bombyx,  and  much 
in  the  same  manner.  The  skin  repelled  both  water 
and  spirit  when  iiunierscd.  When  put  into  the 
latter,  a  considerable  quantity  of  milky  fluid  was 
poured  from  the  month.    The  animal  was  rather 

scarce,  only  five  or  six  specimens  liaving  been  dis- 
covered, all  under  the  stones ;  one  was  twice  as  large 
as  any  of  the  others. 

Immediately  above  the  piece  of  ground  in  which 
these  researches  were  made,  the  mountain  rises  into 
a  conical  peak  of  considerable  elevation,  though  not 
the  very  loftiest.  It  is  covered  with  the  original 
forest,  all  in  the  rude  luxuriant  wildness  that  it  bore 
in  the  days  when  the  glories  of  these  Hesperides  first 
burst  upon  Europeans*  astonished  eyes.  The  gloom 
of  the  interior  is  so  sombre,  and  its  contrast  with  the 
effulgence  of  the  sunshine  without  so  great,  as  almost 
to  deter  one  from  penetrating  it.    I  certainly  felt  a 
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•ort  of  undefined  awe,  as  if  I  knew  not  what  I  might 
meet  in  those  deep  solitudeSi  where 

"   Tlie  roof 

Of  thickest  eo?ert  wmi  inwoTen  shade." 

But  when  once  we  are  within  the  shade,  and  the 

pupil  of  the  eye,  relieved  of  the  broad  glare,  has  had 
time  to  dilate  a  little,  there  is  found  to  be  abundant 
light  for  every  purpose,  softened  and  subdued  as  it  is 
bj  being  transmitted  through  the  thousand  green 
lesTes  that  quiver  and  flash  over  head.  The  ground 
is  very  rocky ;  vast  masses  of  rock  lying  irregularly 
beaped  on  one  another,  sls  if  the  fabled  Titans  had 
been  attempting  to  scale  heaven  from  thence.  Com- 
pantively  few  of  the  trees  are  large,  the  great  ma* 
jority  showing  trunks  so  slender  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  second  growth ;  that  is,  of  wood  spring^g 
up  spontaneously  after  the  ground  had  been  once 
cleared.  But  the  great  prostrate  trunks,  lying  in  all 
directions,  so  soft  with  decomposition  as  scarcely  to 
bear  their  own  weight,  —  long  columnar  masses  of 
pap-like  substance,  woody  fibre  deprived  of  tenacity 
and  saturated  with  water,  the  outer  surface  for  se- 
veral inches  deep  already  turned  to  black  mould,  and 
bearing  a  dense  crop  of  ferns  and  mosses,  —  proved 
coonncingly  that  the  hand  of  man  had  not  disturbed 
the  primal  forest  here;  but  that  these  giants  had 
died  a  natural  death  where  for  ages  they  had  reared 
their  lofty  heads.  Many  of  these  £edlen  trunks,  and 
of  the  masses  of  rock,  are  covered  vnth  a  dense  and 
elegant  sort  of  club-moss  (JLycopodium) ;  a  graceful 
drapery  concealing  the  decay  of  the  former,  and  the 
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rude  angles  and  gaping  crevices  of  tlie  latter,  like  A 
thick  and  soft  green  carpet  thrown  loosely  over  them. 
The  Broadleaf  {TermifMUa)^  a  great  timber  tree,  with 
leaves  that  remind  one  of  those  of  our  horse-chestnut 
in  form,  hut  immensely  larger,  and  bearing  edible  nuts, 
like  almonds,  is  a  common  tree  in  this  region ;  and 
the  edges  of  the  woods  are  occupied  by  Clidemia  and 
other  forms  of  Melastomaceous  shrubs,  whose  leaves, 
divided  by  a  few  longitudinal  ribs,  and  crossed  by 
transverse  ones  at  right  angles,  have  so  very  singular 
an  appearance  to  an  European  observer.  Among 
them  stands  conspicuous  for  beauty  Blakea  trinerviOf 
whose  expanded  crimson  flower  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Jamaica  Kose  ;  a  tall  shrub  or  small 
tree,  with  smooth  but  not  glossy  leaves  of  a  lively 
green,  supported  by  three  nerve-ribs. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
those  elegant  plants,  perhaps  more  than  almost  any 
others  peculiarly  characteristic  of  tropical  vegetation, 
the  Tree-ferns.  Many  specimens  were  grovring  on 
this  wooded  hill,  but  all,  I  believe,  of  one  species, 
AlsopJula  aculeata.  I  gazed  uj)wards  with  peculiar 
delight  at  the  minutely  fretted  fronds  that  formed  a 
wide  umbrella  of  open  work  between  me  and  the 
sky.  In  one  respect  only  was  I  disappointed ;  from 
descriptions  and  fip^ures  in  books,  I  had  expected  to 
see  the  Tree-fern  fiir  loftier  and  more  Palm-like  than 
I  found  it.  I  do  not  think  any  specimen  tliat  I  saw 
exceeded  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  bases 
of  the  fronds ;  but  then  the  expansion  much  exceeded 
my  pre-conceptions.  I  should  conjecture  that  some 
of  these  trees  covered  with  their  arching  shade  a 
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circle  of  nearly  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  There  ia 
DO  veiy  close  similarity  between  a  Tree-fern  and  a 
Palm  in  appearance ;  there  is  a  remarkable  lightness 
and  Tolnptnousness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sioD|  in  the  filagree  work  of  the  one,  produced  by 
the  minute  subdivision  of  the  immense  frond  (of 
which  every  one  may  form  a  feeble  notion  from  the 
eoouDonest  ferns  of  our  heaths),  that  contrasts  with 
the  stiffs  simply-pinnate  or  fan^shaped  leaves  of  the 
Pahns;  yet  these  latter  have  a  beauty  and  elegance 
of  their  own. 

When  the  emotion  produced  by  the  first  sight  of 
these  interesting  plants  had  subsided^  I  still  found 
noch  to  admire  in  a  more  minute  examination.  The 
formidable  prickles  studding  the  knobbed  bases  of  the 
fronds,  that  swelled  out  around  the  summit  of  the 
trunk,  like  the  bulging  branches  of  a  candlestick ; 
the  elongated  scars  on  the  stem,  that  marked  the 
position  of  the  fallen  fronds;  and  especially  the 
Iissal  part,  that  looked  like  a  mass  of  intertwining 
wire,  black  and  shining,  as  if  ruimiug  down  with  the 
concentrated  moisture  of  those  damp  woods; — all 
were  novel,  curious,  and  pleasing. 


URANIA  SLOANUS. 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  our  description  of  this 
elevated  region,  which  on  a  future  occasion  we  may 

still  further  pursue,  I  will  call  my  readers  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  lovely  of  animal  forms ; 
of  which  this  spot  forms  one  of  the  fiivourite  localities. 
I  speak  of  Urania,  au  insect  which  on  account  of  its 
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general  fonn  and  appearance,  its  colours,  and  their 
ammgement  in  transverse  bands,  any  one,  at  first 
sight,  would  pronounce  to  be  a  Butterfly  of  that 
tjpical  division  commonly  known  as  Swallow-tailed ; 
yet  which  is  found,  on  anatomical  inTestigadon,  to 
possess  a  very  close  afFinity  with  Moths.    Its  habits 
partake  of  the  same  equivocal  character,  as  observed 
in  the  Cuban  species,  Ur.  FemandituBf  so  delightfully 
described  by  Mr.  ^lacleay  in  the  Zool.  Trans.,  and 
in  Urn  Sloanui,  the  species  which  inhabits  Jamaica. 
The  contrast  produced  by  the  rich  velvet-black  of  the 
general  ground,  with  the  glittering  emerald  of  the 
bands  which  cross  the  wings,  is  very  fine ;  and,  added 
to  the  broad  notched  band  of  ruddy  gold,  sparkling 
like  powdered  gems,  that  is  so  conspicuous  on  the 
posterior  pair,  entitles  this  insect  to  take  its  place  in 
the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  most  lovely  class  of 
animated  beings. 

The  Urania  Sloanut  is  not,  like  its  Cuban  relative, 
abundant  on  the  sea-shore :  nor  does  it  manifest  any 
predilection  for  the  Sea-grape  {Coccoloba);  though 
this  common  tree  fringes  the  beach  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Bluefields.  A  sii^le  specimen  may  be 
now  and  then  seen  in  the  winter  months,  flitting 
along  over  the  seapside  bushes ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  March  that  I  saw  it  in  any  number. 
Just  at  that  time  the  Avocado  Pear  {F&rsea  gra- 
Uumd)  was  bursting  into  blossom  on  the  summit  of 
Bluefields  mountain,  the  drought  having  just  yielded 
to  the  first  vernal  showers.  Several  trees  of  this 
species  were  growing  at  the  spot  I  have  described 
above ;  some  (which  had  sprung  up  in  an  open  space. 
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long  used  as  a  pasture)  well-grown  and  spreadiiig; 
odiers  (which  had  been  spared  in  the  reeent  clearing) 
slender,  tall  and  branchless  trunks,  with  a  little  tuft 
of  foliage  at  the  extremity.    In  an  excursion  to  the 
Doimtain  at  this  period,  I  observed  Vramm  fluttering 
around  these  trees,  soon  after  sunrise  ;  some  half  a 
dozen  round  each  tree,  and  others  vezy  high  in  the 
air,  dashing  along  in  a  headlong  manner  over  the 
loftiest  trees.    They  chiefly  affected  a  very  lofty 
isolated  tree,  and  hence  were  with  difficulty  captured. 
Anxious  to  know  at  what  time  they  began  to  be 
active^  I  ascended  the  mountain  by  starlight,  cheered 
on  my  way  by  the  rich  gushes  of  melody  from  that 
worthy  rival  of  the  Nightingale,  the  Mocking-bird. 
1  fir&t  saw  Urania  as  the  sun  was  rising. 

But  about  three  weeks  later  than  this,  viz.  in  the 
first  week  of  April,  I  had  much  better  opportunities 
of  observing  tins  magnificent  insect  at  my  very  door. 
For  it  then  began  suddenly  to  be  numerous  at  early 
day  about  the  Pear-trees  around  Bluefields  House. 

Stationing  myself  under  these  trees  in  the  morning 
twilight,  I  found  that  a  little  before  sunrise  the 
VraniiB  begin  to  appear.  At  first  they  come  slowly, 
ooe  by  one;  but  about  the  time  that  the  glowing 
tkj  ofer  the  mountain  betokens  the  march  of  the 
adfancing  sun,  they  are  fluttering  in  scores  round 
the  trees,  sucking  the  blossoms.  They  are  not  here 
nearly  so  difficult  of  capture ;  on  the  first  morning 
I  secured  in  about  an  hour  fifteen  good  specimens, 
besides  several  which  I  rejected ;  and  1  might  have 
canght  twice  that  number,  but  I  abstained  from 
oiolesting  those  which  I  saw  to  be  imperfect.  This 
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is  indeed  the  case  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  speci- 
mens that  one  sees,  the  slender  delicate  tails  of  the 
wings  being  often  broken  off  long  before  the  downjr 
surface  is  at  all  defaced.  After  a  few  mornings, 
though  the  numbers  did  not  seem  diminished,  thej 
were  evidently  grown  morewary,  and  difficult  to  net. 
Except  that  a  few  individuals  would  occasionally 
hover  round  the  Mango-trees  that  grew  near,  I  have 
not  found  that  the  species  affects,  at  least  in  numbers, 
any  phmt  but  the  Persea :  though  jnany  fruit-trees 
besides  were  blossoming  at  the  same  time. 

These  beautiful  butterflies  occasionally  fly  at  a  great 
elevation,  far  beyond  that  which  has  procured,  tor  our 
finest  British  insect,  the  title  of  Purple  High-flyer. 
I  almost  hesitate  to  say  how  high^  yet  I  think  1  do 
not  at  all  excctd  the  truth  when  I  say  I  have  seen 
them  soar  away  over  the  open  field  to  a  height  of 
500  feet,  when  they  were  just  visible  as  moving 
specks  of  black  against  the  bright  sky.  They  thus 
fully  justify  their  name  of  Urania  (heavenly).  May 
not  the  human  draw  an  instructive  moral  from 
the  heavenward  soaring  of  its  insect  symbol  ? 

When  one  alights,  unless  it  is  to  suck  the  blossoms, 
it  chooses  a  leaf,  or  other  surface,  that  is  nearly 
vertical,  and  instantly  turns  head-downward,  and 
rests  with  the  wings  expanded  in  the  plane  of  the 
body ;  the  anterior  pair,  however,  inclined  backwards, 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  each  other,  and  paitly 
covering  the  posterior  ones.  They  chase  each  other 
about  playfully;  half  a  dozen  or  more  sometimes 
joining  in  the  gambols,  when  their  wings  glitter  in 
the  sua  like  the  plumage  of  the  Humming-birdst 
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Their  manner  of  flight  is  much  more  that  of  a  Moth 
than  of  a  Butterfly.  I  may  observe  that  the  hooked 
form  of  the  tips  of  the  antennae,  which  we  see  in 
abioetSy  does  not  characterise  the  living  insect; 
they  are  curved  only  in  the  process  of  drying. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  becomes  liot,  tliat  is  about 
eight  or  nine  o'clock,  they  one  by  one  retire  ;  and 
scarcely  a  single  individual  is  to  be  seen  until  after 
the  rain,  \vliich  at  that  season  falls  every  afternoon, 
vben  they  crowd  around  the  fear- trees,  as  numerous 
as  in  the  morning.  These  semi-daily  visits  are  con- 
tinued for  about  a  fortnight,  while  the  Pear-trees 
continue  in  bloom;  and  then  the  insects  gradually 
become  scarce,  and  we  see  only  an  occasional  straggler 
until  the  season  returns. 

To  this  scarci^i  however,  I  found  one  remarkable 
exception.  On  the  18th  of  June,  being  on  the 
lonel}  mountain  road  near  Basin  (or  Beeston)  Spring 
soon  after  sunrise,  I  was  surprised  by  the  sight  of  this 
beautiful  butterfly,  very  abundant,  though  few  other 
insects  were  abroad.  They  were  Hying  low,  and  rest- 
ing on  the  leaves  of  trees  over  the  road,  so  as  to  be 
taken  with  ease.  Nearly  all  were  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection,  as  if  just  emerged  from  the  chrysalis.  If 
this  was  the  case,  as  I  believe,  these  must  have  been 
die  progeny  of  the  brood  which  had  been  active  in 
April ;  and  as  the  abdomens  of  the  females  were  at 
that  period  quite  globose  vrith  egg^  just  ready  for 
exclusion,  we  may  consider  the  period  that  elapses 
btm  the  deposition  of  the  egg  to  the  evolution  of 
the  imago  to  be  about  two  months.  I  regret  that  I 
have  nothing  to  say  respecting  the  transformations  of 
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this  specico^  no  caterpillar  at  all  resembling  that 
of     Femandmm  ever  occurred  to  me*   Several  of 

the  eggs  above  mentioned  I  examined  with  a  micro- 
scope ;  their  fbim  is  tliat  of  a  globe  slightly  iiattened 
at  the  poles,  marked  with  numerous  ridges  nmning 
perpendicularly,  like  meridians  ;  their  colpur  is  yel- 
lowish-white. 


LIZARDS. 

One  feature  with  which  a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  on  his  arrival  in  the  island^  and  whicli  is 
essentially  tropical,  is  the  abundance  of  the  Lizards 
that  everywhere  meet  his  eye.  As  soon  as  ever  he 
sets  foot  on  the  beach,  the  rustlings  among  the  dry 
leaves,  and  the  dartings  hither  and  thither  among  the 
spiny  bushes  that  fringe  the  shore,  arrest  his  atten- 
tion*; and  he  sees  on  every  hand  the  beautifully- 
coloured  and  meek-faced  Oround  Lizard  {Ameiva 
dorsalu)  scratching  like  a  bird  among  the  sand,  or 
peering  at  him  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  great 
leaf,  or  creeping  stealthily  along  with  its  chin  and 
belly  upon  the  earth,  or  shooting  over  the  turf  with 
such  a  rapidity,  that  it  seems  to  ily  rather  than  rum 
By  the  road-rides,  and  in  the  open  pastures,  and  in 
the  provision-grounds  of  the  negroes,  still  he  sees 
this  elegant  and  agile  Lizard;  and  his  prejudices 
against  the  reptile  races  must  be  inreterate  indeed, 
if  he  can  behold  its  gentle  countenance,  and  timid 
but  bright  eyes,  its  chaste  but  beautiful  hues,  its 

•  M  Nunc  ▼iridet  etiam  occulUmt  tfimttm  iMertot." — Viko. 
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Sneeful  fonn  and  action,  and  its  bird-like  motionsi 

witli  any  other  feelinjj  than  adniiiatuju. 

As  he  walks  along  the  roads  and  lanes  that  divide 
the  properties,  he  will  perceive  at  every  turn  the 
smooth  and  trim  little  figures  of  the  Wood-slaves 
{Mabouya  agUis)  basking  on  the  loose  stones  of  the 
diy-walls ;  their  glossy  fish-like  scales  glistening  in 
the  sun  with  metallic  brilliance.  They  lie  as  still  as 
if  asleep  ;  but  on  the  intruder's  approach  they  are 
ready  in  a  moment  to  dart  into  the  crevices  of  the 
•tones,  and  disappear  until  the  danger  is  past. 

If  he  looks  into  the  outbuildings  of  the  estates^ 
the  mill-housey  or  the  boiling- house,  or  the  cattle- 
sheds,  a  singular  croaking  sound  above  his  head 
causes  him  to  look  up;  and  then  he  sees  clinging  to 
the  rafters,  or  crawling  sluggishly  along  with  the  back 
downward,  three  or  four  Lizards,  of  fonn^  colour,  and 
aedon  very  diverse  from  those  he  has  seen  before. 
It  is  the  Gecko,  or  Croaking  Lizard  {Thecadaetylus 
knit),  a  nocturnal  animal  in  its  chief  activity,  but 
always  to  be  seen  in  these  places,  or  in  hollow 
trees,  even  by  day.  Its  appearance  is  repulsive,  I 
allow,  but  its  reputation  for  venom  is  libellous  and 
groundless. 

The  stranger  walks  into  the  dwelling-house, 
lizards,  lizards,  still  meet  his  eye.    The  little 

Anoles  (y/.  ioJurus,  /I,  opahnusj  See.)  are  chasing 
each  other  in  and  out  between  the  jalousies,  now 
stopping  to  protrude  from  the  throat  a  broad  disk  of 
hriiliant  colour,  crimson  or  orange,  like  the  petal  of 
a  fiower,  then  withdrawing  it,  and  again  display- 
ing it  in  ooquettiah  pky.   Then  one  leaps  a  yard 
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or  two  through  the  air,  and  alights  on  the  back  of 
his  playfellow ;  and  hoth  struggle  and  twist  about 
in  unimagiuable  contortions.  Another  is  running 
up  and  down  on  the  plastered  wall,  catching  the 
ants  as  they  roam  in  black  lines  over  its  whited 
surface ;  and  another  leaps  from  the  top  of  some 
piece  of  furniture  upon  the  back  of  the  visittur's 
chair,  and  scampers  nimbly  along  the  collar  of  his 
coaU  It  jumps  on  the  table  ;  — can  it  be  tlie  same? 
An  instant  ago  it  was  of  the  most  beautiful  golden 
green,  except  the  base  of  the  tail,  which  was  of  a 
softy  lighti  purple  hue ;  now,  as  if  changed  by  an  en* 
chanter's  wand,  it  is  of  a  sordid  sooty  brown  all  over, 
and  becomes  momentarily  darker  and  darker,  or 
mottled  with  dark  and  pale  patches  of  a  most  un- 
pleasing  aspect.  Presently,  however,  die  mental 
emotion,  whatever  it  wUvS,  anger,  or  fear,  or  dislike, 
has  passed  away,  and  the  lovely  green  hue  sparkles 
in  the  glancing  sunlight  as  before* 

He  lifts  the  window-sash ;  and  instantly  tliere  run 
out  on  the  sill  two  or  three  minute  Lizards  of  a  new 
kind,  allied  to  the  Gecko,  the  common  Pallette-tip 
{^Splueriodactylus  argus).  It  is  scarcely  more  than 
two  inches  long,  more  nimble  than  fleet  in  its  move- 
ments, and  not  very  attractive* 

In  the  woods  he  would  meet  with  other  kinds. 
On  the  trunks  of  the  trees  he  might  frequently  see 
the  Venus  {Dactyloa  Edwardiii)^  as  it  is  provincially 
called  ;  a  Lizard  much  like  the  Anoles  of  the  housesy 
of  a  rich  grass-green  colour,  with  orange  throat-disk, 
but  much  larger  and  fiercer  :  or  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  island  the  great  Iguana  {Cj^clura  IcpJwim), 
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with  its  (jorbcil  crest  like  the  tectli  of  a  saw  running 
ail  down  its  back,  might  be  seen  lying  out  on  the 
hraoehes  of  the  trees,  or  playing  bo-peep  from  a 
liulc  in  the  trunk :  or,  in  the  swamps  and  morasses 
of  Westmorelaody  the  yellow  Galhwasp  {Celestus 
oceUmts),  so  much  dreaded  and  abhorred,  yet  with- 
out reason,  might  be  observed  sitting  idly  in  the 
mouth  of  its  burrow,  or  feeding  on  the  wild  fruits 
and  marshy  plants  that  constitute  its  food* 


SEA-URCHINS. 

Fek  ftlti*  —  I  find  l3ang  on  the  sand  and  white 

chalky  mud  in  shallow  water  along  the  shore  at  Bel- 
moot,  some  specimens  of  the  large  long-spined  £chi' 
SSI  that  I  had  noticed  in  crossing  the  Bay.  On 
touching  tlieni,  though  cautiously,  several  of  the  very 
acute  points  entered  my  fingers,  and  I  thought  were 
broken  off  in  the  wounds ;  for  something  black  re* 
mained  there,  and  the  part  soon  began  to  be  tense  and 
painful.  But  this  substance  afterwards  proved  to  be 
merely  a  dark  purple  pigment,  which  came  off  from 
the  spines  whenever  they  were  handled.  The  best 
mode  of  lifting  the  specimens,  which  at  first  seemed, 
on  account  of  the  points  bristling  in  every  direction, 
lo  be  impracticable,  was  by  putting  the  fingers  under 
the  animal;  as  the  spines  on  the  inierior  side,  that  is, 
tliose  surrounding  the  mouth,  are  short  and  com-^ 
paratively  blunt.  The  projection  of  the  mouth  is  of 
a  nch  red-purple,  and  the  spines  and  body  purple- 
Uack.  The  spines,  viewed  through  a  microscope, 
display  a  beautiful  structure ;  being  each  surrounded 
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by  regular  and  dose-set  rings  of  polislied,  pointed 
spicula?,  overlapping  each  other,  most  elaborate  in 
their  finish.  The  length  and  slendemess  of  the 
spines,  combined  with  their  britdeness,  rendered  it 
diihcult  to  handle  the  animals ;  especially  as,  after 
they  were  removed  from  the  water,  they  kept  agitat- 
ing  these  organs  briskly,  and  each  spine  with  a  move* 
ment  independent  oi  the  other  spines.  The  sight  of 
so  many  long  needle-like  points  moving  irregularly 
together,  some  oscillating  to  and  fro,  and  others 
partially  revolving  on  the  curious  ball  and  socket 
joints  at  the  base,  had  a  very  singular  appearance. 
Several,  however,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  were 
broken  in  removing  the  animals  from  the  sea  into  a 
basket,  and  in  taking  them  out  at  home. 

A  quarter  of  an  liour's  inmicriion  in  fresh  water 
was  suiiicient  to  deprive  them  of  life,  and  the  soft 
viscera  were  easily  removed  by  slightly  enlarging  the 
anal  orifice  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface.  But 
now  the  problem  was  how  to  dry  them^  so  that  tliey 
might  retain  somewhat  of  their  original  beauty,  for 
the  spines,  no  longer  sustained  by  muscular  power, 
were  now  all  fallen  flat,  and  were  lying  across  oae 
another  in  confusion ;  and  if  the  specimens  were  put 
to  dry  mouth  downward,  of  course  the  spines  would 
dry  in  such  unnatural  positions ;  and  thus  the  whole 
of  the  elegance  arising  from  their  regular  divergence 
would  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  set 
to  rest  in  an  inverted  position,  the  weight  would 
break  the  points  of  the  spines,  or  distort  them  worse. 
I  at  flrst  attempted  to  lay  them,  mouth  upward,  on 
two  or  three  threads  stretched  across  a  box,  but 
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owing  to  the  structure  of  the  spines  above  desciihedy 
the  threads  were  caught  hy  them  every  moment^  and 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  them  reach  the  root  of 

the  spines.  This  plan  therefore  would  not  do. 
Then  1  took  a  thread,  and  having  tied  a  hit  of  stick 
tFUisversely  at  one  end,  passed  the  other  end,  by 
means  of  a  long  needle^  through  the  anal  orifice,  and 
brought  it  out  at  the  mouth.  The  piece  of  stick  re- 
tallied  the  Eehimu  on  the  thready  suspended  in  the 
air,  while  the  free  end  was  tied  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  The  long  spines  thus  hung  downwards,  and 
presently  assumed  their  natural  divergence,  in  which 
position  the  wind  soon  dried  them  immoveably;  and 
I  thus  had  the  pleasure  of  preserving  the  natural  ap« 
pearance  of  these  fine  Echini  in  great  perfection. 

BLUSnBLDS  RIVBB. 

To  have  a  permanent  supply  of  dear,  pure  water 
isaveiy  important  advantage  in  a  dimatCi  where, 
during  the  long  droughts,  unmitigated  by  a  single 

shower,  the  pastures  become  buiiied  up,  and  the 
cattle  languish  for  want  of  grass  as  well  as  water ; — 

«»  ■  nulla  Deque  atnnem 

LilMvit  ipudmpu,  nee  gfammis  atti|^t  herbam." 

Vim. 

At  such  periods,  in  many  cases,  the  only  resource  is 
a  filthy  pond,  whence  the  water  has  to  be  fetched 
tereral  miles.    The  beasts  are  fed  on  the  berries  of 

the  Bastard-cedar  {Guazuma  ulmifolia)^  which  are 
very  mucilaginous,  and  on  the  leaves  of  the  Bread-nut 
{Broiiauim  aHeastrum),  great  bundles  of  which  are 
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cut  in  the  woods,  and  brought  in  evexj  eyening.  No 
place  is  better  off  in  this  respect  than  Bluefielda ;  a 

rivulet  of  tlie  most  cool  and  sparkling  water  runnings 
with  many  meanderings,  through  its  whole  extent. 
In  truth  it  is  a  romantic  little  stream.  Here  it  dilates 
into  broad  but  shallow  pools;  there,  confined  between 
narrow  banks,  it  rushes  like  an  arrow  in  a  black  and 
deep  rapid;  now  it  brawls  among  the  rolling  pebbles ; 
then  it  pours  foaming  over  a  succession  of  round 
terraced  rocks ;  and  anon  fidls  in  a  sheet  over  a  little 
precipice,  a  Niagara  in  miuiature.  Here  the  ground 
is  on  a  level  with  tlie  water,  and  the  brook  flows  be- 
neath  clumps  of  feathery  bamboos,  and  luscious- 
(ruiLcd  guava-trees  :  there  the  banks  rise  to  high  and 
steep  walls,  clothed  with  grass  to  the  water's  edge, 
where  they  are  fringed  with  a  luxuriant  border  of 

vegetation  springing  out  of  the  stream.  The  broad, 
peltate  leaves  of  the  Cowfoot  {Fiper  umbelUUum),  and 
those  of  the  still  broader  Calalue  (a  species  of  Cala^ 
dium),  overshadow  the  water  beneath ;  while  among 
them  peeps  forth  a  lovely  white  blossom,  resembling 
a  star  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  and  slender  tube. 
This,  notwithstanding  its  treacherous  beauty,  is  one 
of  the  most  venomous  of  plants  (IsoUma  bmgifiara), 
commonly  called  Horse-poison,  from  its  fittal  e^ts 
on  those  animals,  if  they  chance  to  eat  it ;  causing 
their  bodies  to  swell  until  they  actually  burst :  even 
the  juice  of  the  leaves  vrill  raise  bladders  on  the 
skin. 

After  having  passed  under  a  one-arched  bridge, 
the  rivulet  is  divided  by  a  little  islet,  tenanted  only, 
as  ikr  as  I  know,  by  a  pair  of  Petcharies  {Ttfrannia 
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emi^4uciahu)t  thftt  hm  built  their  nest  in  a  slunib 
thereon,  and  make  the  air  vocal  with  dieir  early  cries 

of  OP  —  pp  —  p  —  Q,  as  they  seem  impatiently  to 
call  for  the  rising  sun.  Suddenly  the  brook  plunges 
OTcr  a  ridge  of  limestone  rock  into  a  secluded  pool, 
hidden  from  view  by  overhapgipg  trees*  and  by  the 
pastore  bonndaiy*wall,  which  crosses  the  stream  just 
at  the  watei£ilL  Thick  matted  masses  of  the  Wall- 
Marigold,  festooned  with  the  clustered  blossoms  of  a 
yellow  Convolvulus,  and  the  magnificent  flowers  of 
the  Violet  Hogmeat  (Ipomaa  violacea)  cover  the 
waD,  and  project  &r  oyer  the  water  on  each  side  of 
ike  cascade,  Uie  spray  from  which  keeps  them  erer 
fodant,  and  ever  in  bloom ;  while  the  living  prin- 
ciple preserves  thera  from  becoming  covered  with  the 
tuberculous  incrustation  of  friable  lime,  which  is 
thickly  deposited  upon  every  other  object  within 
reach  of  the  spray.  A  tall  f  iddlewood  tree  spreads 
iu  branches  over  the  spot,  gay  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak  (June),  with  its  conspienons  bunches  of 
crimson  berries,  relieving  the  dark  green  hue  of  its 

foliage. 

To  this  little  clear  pool  I  usually  resorted  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  bathe ;  delighting  to  hold  my 
head  under  the  waterfall,  and  to  receive  its  sudden 
coldness  like  an  electric  shock  upon  my  back, 
until  the  stimulus  ceased;  and  then  to  lie  at  full 
length  in  the  shallow,  just  covered  by  the  limpid 
dement.  How  refreshing  this  is,  those  only  can  teU, 
who  have  felt  the  lassitude  produced  by  a  vertical 
iun  ;  and  how  conducive  to  health,  I  can  thankfully 
testify.   Several  pleasant  observations  have  I  made 
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on  the  living  things  around  me,  while  thus  delig^ 
fully  immersed  by  the  half-hour  together;  and»  as 
was  indeed  but  fair,  observations  have  been  made  on 

me.    On  one  occasion  1  had  been  lying  motionless 
for  a  long  time,  just  beneath  tlie  surface,  when  a 
Yulturc  {Cai/iartes  aura)  that  had  marked  me  from  a 
distance,  began  to  descend  in  drcles,  siii-ooping  over 
me,  nearer  and  nearer  at  eveiy  tum,  until  at  length 
the  shadow  of  his  gaunt  form  swept  close  between  my 
face  and  the  light,  and  the  rushing  of  his  wide-spread 
wings  fanned  my  body  as  he  passed.    It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  mistaken  rae  for  a  drowned  corpse; 
and  probably  it  was  the  motion  of  my  open  eyes,  as  I 
followed  his  course,  that  told  him  all  was  not  quite 
right,  and  kept  him  sailing  round  in  low  drdes  j 
instead  of  alighting.  i 
One  day,  about  the  middle  of  June,  as  I  had  just  | 
jumped  over  the  wall,  and  was  walking  down  the  i 
steep  bank  through  the  high  Guinea-grass,  with  my 
towel  under  my  arm,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  ; 
observing  several  little  objects  leaping  up  from  the  i 
pool  against  the  cascade.    Presently  perceiving  that 
they  were  fishes,  I  returned  to  the  house  for  my  | 
insect  water-net,  and  proceeded  to  the  margin  to  | 
endeavour  to  capture  one.    I  was  not  at  once  sue-  | 
cessful ;  my  presence  scared  them  :  but  soon  one  and  , 
another  began  to  leap  from  the  boiling  pot  benea^ 
against  the  glassy  wall  above  them.   Most  of  them 
achieved  only  a  foot  or  two ;  but  I  perceived  one  very 
nearly  lodge  at  the  top,  though  the  height  of  the  fall, 
from  surface  to  surface,  was  not  much  sliort  of  six 
feet,  and  the  little  performers  were  scarcely  moK 
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than  half  that  nuinl)er  of  inches.  At  lenc^th  I  sue- 
ceeded  in  thrusting  the  net  under  a  leaper,  and  into 
it  hd  felL  I  carried  him  to  the  house,  and  placed 
him  in  a  large  wasliing-basin  of  water,  uninjured, 
tiiough  a  tniie  exhausted ;  when  I  found  that  I  had 
editored  a  young  individual  of  the  Grey  Mullet  of 
our  fresli  waters.  At  first  he  could  not  maintain  his 
equilibrium,  but  rolled  over  and  over  in  his  efforts  to 
preserve  his  back  uppermost.  As  he  gained  strength, 
however,  he  became  more  at  ease ;  but  was  very  im- 
patient, swimmiog  rapidly  round  and  round  the  basin, 
projecting  his  open  mouth.  Sometimes  he  vrould 
swim  rapidly  in  a  perpendicular  position,  evidently 
striving  to  get  out,  but  showing  no  tendency  to  leap ; 
perhaps  because  there  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the 
basin  to  allow  him  to  gain  the  required  impetus. 
The  energy,  and  muscular  power,  as  well  as  the 
itrength  of  instinct  displayed  by  so  young  a  fish  (for 
it  was  only  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long),  not 
having  attained  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  its  adult 
dimensions,  seemed  to  me  remarkable.  I  continued 
to  see  the  little  creatures  leaping  at  the  cascade  all 
through  the  summer. 

In  the  boles  and  basins  of  this  romantic  little 
river,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  the  many  falls,  large 
MoUet  of  the  same  species  lurk,  some  as  much  as 
eighteen  inches  long.  They  are  often  taken  by  hand ; 
the  negroes  plunging  their  arm  into  the  lioles  be- 
neath the  bank,  and  feeling  for  the  fish.  They  bite 
freely  also  at  the  hook,  the  most  successful  bait  being 
a  piece  of  a  mellow  Avocada  pear,  in  the  season.  It 
ii  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  fishes  for  the 
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table ;  and  has  conrideraUe  pretensions  to  beaut 

for,  every  scale  on  the  upper  parts  being  bordered 
with  black,  an  elegant  reticulate  appeanmoe  is  given 
to  the  fish.^ 

Another  iish  of  still  more  minute  dimensions,  but 
of  remarkable  beautjTt  is  also  numerous  in  the  basin 
of  the  waterfall,  and  all  along  the  stream.  The 
negroes  call  it  Tickiticky,  a  term  formed  like  our 
word  Stickleback  (the  initial  S  being  omitted  in  negro 
pronunciation  before  another  consonant),  and  allud- 
ing to  the  strong  spine  in  the  anal.  All  along  the 
margins  of  the  rivulet,  particularly  where  a  coarse 
grass  grows  in  the  shallows,  and  shoots  its  pointed 
blade* tips  above  the  surface,  the  Tickiticky  is  nu* 
merous,  herding  together  in  little  parties  of  half-a- 
dozen,  or  a  dozen,  of  various  sizes,  but  none  exceed- 
ing two  inches  in  length.  They  are  active  and 
amusing;  and  leap  out  of  the  water,  if  pursued, 
with  great  vigour.    It  is  a  beautiful  little  fisLf 

*  Am  this  MiiHet  ateam  to  be  hitiwito  miwcognktd,  I  thsU  dewibe 
it  Mhigil  irrttihu,  nun.  Opereiihiiii  moolh,  olvery ;  pitt-opcrcn- 
Imii  Mtled.  lipt  modcntely  thick.  VSn-raj  fiwmuU :  —  D.  4— S ; 
A.  10;  C.  17;  P.  14;  V.  a^  IridM  golden  onnge ;  upper  part  of 
the  body  pale  olive ;  sides  nlverj ;  bdly  wbite.  Each  scale  on  the 
upper  parts  is  bordered  with  black.  Fins  transparent ;  the  first  dorsal 
tinged  with  yellow  ;  the  rays  of  all  irregularly  marked  with  black, 
which,  on  the  caudal,  forms  an  indistinct  blackish  transverse  band. 

M.  monticnhi  of  Bancrolt  is  a>signcd  to  Jamaica  in  Griffith's  Anim. 
Kingd.  ;  no  description  is  f^iven,  but  the  fif:;urc  does  not  agree  witli 
the  above,  nor  does  the  descri|»tlcMi  of  M.  oibtUa  ia  MM.  Cut.  and 
Val.*s  Poissons. 

f  'ITie  Tickiticky  b  an  unde^cribed  species  of  Pacilia.  with  the 
following  cberacten*  Pacilia  mdapteura  (MiXatt  black  ;  ^Aftpd,  the 
«de>   FkMrajtbD.  lis  A.10;  CSS;  P.  IS;  y.S.  Theeeudal 
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Some  interesting  Crustacea  are  also  found  in  Blue- 
fields  rivulet.  I  obtained  in  some  numbers  a  new 
Jtjfa  which  has  been  mnce  described  by  Mr*  New- 
port under  the  name  of  occidentalism  and  a  new  Palm* 
man,  named  in  the  List  of  the  Crustacea  in  the 
British  Mnseom,  P.  iVvcte •  Besides  thesei  a  Prawn 
cf  large  size  is  common,  provincially  known  as  the 
Crayfish  {P.  Jamaicensis).  Specimens  are  often 
finmd  seven  inches  in  length,  independent  of  the 
daws,  one  of  whicli  is  sometimes  enormously  de- 
veiopedy  while  the  other  remains  of  the  usual  size. 
They  are  frequently  seen  from  the  banks,  darting 

with  the  swil'tiR'ss  of  an  arrow,  tail  forcmust,  from  the 
shelter  of  one  stone  to  that  of  another ;  and,  as  their 
flesh  is  esteemed,  they  are  much  sought  after.  The 
moit  common  mode  of  capturing  them  is  by  a  small 
fi^h-pot,  or  lengthened  basket  made  on  the  principle 
of  a  wire  mouse-trap,  admitting  the  entrance,  but  re- 
fusing the  exit  of  the  prawn.  I  procured  a  good 
many  specimens  of  these  and  other  Crmtacea,  by 
means  of  this  device. 

In  the  hollows  of  the  limestone-rock  beneath  the 
waterfall,  and  at  either  side  of  it,  subject  to  a  con- 
tinual dripping,  where  the  calcareous  matter  with 

htt  an  upu-ard  clirection«  There  are  thirty-one  scales  in  a  straight 
line,  from  Uic  gtll-aperture  to  the  base  of  the  caudal ;  and  three  more 
the  cauilal there  are  nine  in  transverse  series  at  the  vent. 
The  irides  are  green,  brilliantly  iridescent,  Tlie  body  almost  pel- 
lucid ;  olite  above ;  theaidet  pearly,  with  rich  amethystine  reflections ; 
green  and  golden  huei  pravail  on  the  cheeks  and  gill  covert ;  a  black 
band,  rising  from  the  upper  side  of  the  baise  of  the  pectoral,  runs  along 
the  side  about  one  third  of  the  length :  the  dorsal  and  caudal  are 
«%td  with  blMkkb.    jLcngth  to  two  iflebea.   (Fkto  I.  fig.  S.) 
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which  the  river  is  impregnated  forms  little  irregular 
pillars  and  groins  of  coarse  stalactite,  play  a  number 
x>f  small  reddish-brown  Crabs,  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  a  species  of  Setarma,  allied  to 
reticulata.  They  are  slow,  deliberate,  and  circnm- 
spect  in  their  general  motions^  creeping  on  a  hori- 
zontal or  perpendicular  surface  with  equal  &cility ; 
but,  on  being  alarmed,  they  dart  hither  and  thither 
with  great  svviftuessi  shooting  into  the  dark  irregular 
recessesof  thestone^so  thatitisnoteasy  to  take  hold 
of  them. 

A  RIDB  TO  CONTENT. 

March  1st.  —  About  fifteen  miles  to  windward  of 
Bluefields,  there  is  a  little  cottage,  most  singularly 
and  romantically  perched  on  a  mass  of  bare  rock  on 
the  steep  mountain-side.  The  coifee  property  on 
which  it  stands  is  called  by  the  favourite  appellation 
(in  Jamaica)  of  Content  ;**  and  here,  in  the  society 
of  some  valued  fr  iends  whose  residence  it  is,  I  passed 
many  contented  days.  Higher  engagements  than 
those  connected  with  Natural  History  called  me  into 
the  vicinity  every  other  week,  and  this  cottage  was 
always  my  home  on  such  occasions.  Setting  out 
from  Bluefields  in  the  cool  of  the  newly-opened 
mornings  I  could  attain  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  journey,  before  the  torrid  rays  of  the  sun  began 
to  pour  down  upon  the  road;  the  gigantic  shadow 
of  the  mountain-ridge,  rising  up  in  a  lofty  barrier 
between  it  and  the  glowing  east  The  shadow  that 
intercepts  the  ra^s  of  the  declining  sun  is  a  grateful 
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leUef;  but  the  coolness  of  a  spot  that  remains  en- 
wrapped in  deep  shadow  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day, 
where  the  dew  of  the  night  lies  collected  in  the 
hollow  leaves,  and  glitters  on  the  blades  of  grass, 
long  after  all  moisture  has  been  dissipated  aroimdf 
is  peculiarly  refreshing.  Four  miles  of  a  very  rocky 
road,  bounded,  on  the  upper  side  at  ^east,  by  a  belt 
of  high  shrubs,  that  much  remind  us  of  the  tall,  lux- 
uriant, uncut  hedges  that  we  see  in  many  parts  of 
England,  lead  through  the  estates  of  Belmont  and 
ShaftoQ ;  the  former  apportioned  out  iu  small  negro 
allotments,  and  cultivated  in  gardens;  the  latter  a 
pen,"  that  is,  a  grazing  farm.  The  hedgerow-like 
shrubs  are  gay  with  the  beautiful  scarlet  blossoms  of 
the  Morass-bark  {Malpatfiseta  arboreus),  in  particular 
abundance.  The  rich  vegetation  of  the  negro  gar* 
dens,  surrounding  their  cottages,  many  of  which  are 
neat  and  pretty,  forms  a  pleasing  interchange  with 
the  broad  sunny  pastures,  studded  with  clumps  of 
the  peculiarly  dense  and  massive  Mango-trees,  under 
the  shade  of  whose  dark  foliage,  the  cattle  are  con- 
gregated, and  peacefully  ruminating.  The  purple 
leaves  of  the  Dragon's  blood  grow  in  thick  tufts  out 
of  the  crevices  of  the  loose  walls,  on  the  top  of  which 
many  withes  and  cactaceous  plants  creep  in  loose 
confusion ;  and  beside  them  spring  up  luxuriantly 
Annotto  bushes,  the  &uit  of  which  is  so  much  used 
to  give  a  heightened  colour  to  cocoa  and  diocolate. 

Presently  we  open  the  wide  pastures  of  liobin's 
RiTer,  through  the  midst  of  which  runs  the  little 
stream  that  bears  the  same  name.  The  sun  is  by 
this  time  high,  and  pours  down  slantingly  on  our 
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heads  and  into  oor  scorched  &ces  the  toirid  fiixy  of 
his  effulgence,  unmitigated  by  a  doud :  — 

*H€Aiou  o^t?a.  ytfpos  6'  ou  <paiv(TO  ndar]S 
TtUiif,  oifSii  dptotK" — (/Z.  ZTU.  371.) 

amidst  which  the  brawling,  murmuring  sound  of  the 

running  brook,  and  the  sight  of  its  sparkling,  dash- 
ing, crystal  waters,  have  an  indescribably  refreshing 
effect  upon  the  senses.  The  wild  scream  of  the 
Kildeer  Plover  is  suddenly  heard,  and  up  springs  a 
flock  of  these  birds,  which  wheel  in  swift  flight 
around  the  traveller's  head,  and  alight  close  to  their 
first  station.  In  the  rushy  shallows  of  the  stream 
the  stately  form  of  the  Snowy  Gaulin  is  seen,  de- 
Uberatelj  wading  hither  and  thither;  or  watching, 
motionless  and  silent,  for  his  aquatic  prey.  Plump 
Peadoves,  with  large  liquid  gentle  eyes,  walk  about 
on  the  turf  beneath  the  pimento  trees,  picking  up 
the  fallen  fruit,  or  the  seeds  of  papilionaceous  weeds  ; 
and  now  and  then  their  reiterated  cooiu|^,  a  very 
soft  and  mournful  sound,  comes  from  the  bordering 
woods,  falling  gently  and  soothingly  on  the  car.  In 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  pasture,  a  great  bed  of 
that  truly  gorgeous  plant,  the  Barbadoes  Pride,  or 
Flower-fence  {Ponciana  jiulcherTinia)^  glowing  with 
scarlet  and  orange,  indicates  the  commencement  of  a 
road  that  leads  through  the  gloomy  forest  to  Basin 
Spring,  near  the  summit  of  the  Bluefields  Ridge. 
But  this  we  leave  on  the  left ;  and  pursue  our  road  be- 
neath the  orange-trees,  that  have  been  planted  in  bor- 
dering rows  along  each  side  of  the  highway.  Beauty, 
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fragrance,  and  frait,  combine  in  the  dtron  family ; 

and  wherever  they  will  grow  they  are  sure  to  be 
f&Tourites.  In  Jamaica  they  are  planted  in  profu- 
noo,  and  in  the  winter  months  refresh  the  eye  and 
the  palate  of  the  wayfarer  with  their  golden  fruit* 

We  are  again  in  shadow.  The  open  pastures 
affind  no  shelter  from  the  sun,  except  that  of  their 
scattered  trees ;  but  now  we  enter  a  romantic  road  of 
deUghtfiil  coolness  and  shade.  The  sea  is  at  our 
bads ;  and  as  we  turn  from  time  to  time  on  the  road, 
now  rapidly  ascending,  we  get  more  and  more  ex- 
tended Wews  of  it,  over  the  intervening  woods,  spark* 
lin^  and  flashing  as  its  clear  blue  surface  is  broken 
up  by  the  awakening  sea-breeze.  In  the  woods  on 
oor  right  hand,  whose  tall  mass  casts  the  high  road 
into  shade,  the  Trumpet-tree  {Cecropia  peltata)  is 
particularly  abundant,  giving  a  remarkable  character 
to  the  scene.  It  shoots  up  a  slender  jointed  stem  to 
the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  from  the  summit  of 
which  a  few  digitate  leaves,  resembling  gigantic  horse- 
diestnut  leaves  on  long  footstalks,  radiate  horizon- 
tally, with  a  very  palm-like  aspect.  The  stem  is 
hoUow  between  the  joints,  and  composed  of  light 
ponros  wood;  the  bark  when  wounded  bleeds  a 
milky  fluid,  which  is  said  to  make  good  india-rubber. 
Hundreds  of  these  curious  trees  are  seen  in  these 
woods,  and  on  the  moimtain-side  before  us,  conspi- 
cuous a  long  way  off,  amidst  the  dense  surrounding 
foliage  of  the  other  forest-trees. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  bounded  for  some 
distance  by  a  bank  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  out 
of  which  the  highway  has  been  scarped.  Several 
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shallow  caverns  have  been  excavated  in  the  gravelly 
sides,  from  the  roo&  of  which  many  ferns  aad 
climbers  hang  in  wild  grace  and  beauty.  The  Cave- 
SwaUow  shoots  in  and  out,  pursuing  the  minute 

insects  that  dance  in  the  air;  and  the  forest  around 
rings  with  the  voices  of  many  birds.  A  little  way 
£uthery  among  many  other  flowers,  a  beautiful  little 
IpomeOf  resembling  the  delicate  QuamoeUtf  but  pure 
white,  with  digitate  leaves,  covers  the  low  wall-fences 
with  its  long  graceful  twining  stems  and  star-like 
blossoms.  That  fine  buttcrliy  Pap'iUo  Felaus,  may 
very  commonly  be  seen  flitting  about  this  shaded 
lane;  with  its  low,  irregular,  not  very  rapid  flight, 
it  dances  along  from  bush  to  bush,  and  from  flower 
to  flower,  rifling  them  as  it  goes ;  now  and  then  rest* 
ingonaleaf  to  suck  while  it  vibrates  strongly  its 
half-erected  wings,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself. 

After  awhile  we  break  away  from  the  woods,  and 
open  a  scene  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  of  a  totally 
difierent  character.  It  is  the  noble  sugar-estate  of 
Peter's  Yale ;  now,  however,  like  so  many  other  flne 
estates,  thrown  oat  of  sugar-cultivation,  and  its 
buildings  and  oflices  hastening  to  swift  decay.  It  it 
a  long  and  spacious  valley,  bounded  by  wooded  hills, 
which  almost  everywhere  assume  a  rounded  or  conical 
form,  clothed  principally  with  clumps  and  gioves  of 
the  dark  green  Pimento.  Yet  in  one  quarter  the 
native  forest  covers  the  shaggy  ndes  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  slope  up  till  they  merge  into  the  ridge 
of  Bluefields  ;  and,  in  another  direction,  over  the  in- 
tervening hills,  the  mountain  of  Grand  Vale  rises  to 
view,  hazy  and  blue  in  the  distance,  but  with  the 
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Bamboo-walk  cutting  a  conspiciioiiB  zigzag  line  upon 

its  dark  mass.  Tlic  ride  through  this  beautiful  na- 
tural amphitheatre,  which  extends  for  three  or  four 
milesy  is  for  the  moat  part  over  the  short  soft  turf  of 
expanded  pastures,  which  sustain  hundreds  of  cattle, 
aod  are  studded  with  many  nohle  aod  useful  trees. 
Among  these  the  Star«apple  {Chrffsop/ii/Uum  eainUo) 
ii  ispeciaily  worthy  of  notice ;  the  golden  tint  of  the 
uoder  surface  of  its  ieavesi  moved  with  the  breeze* 
perpetually  interchanging  with  the  deep  glossy  green 
of  their  upper  sides. 

Such  open  pastures  as  these^  intezmingled  with 
fields  where  the  yaluable,  always  verdant,  Guinea-* 
grass  grows  in  thick  tussocks,  are  the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  Tichicro,  a  prettily-marked  ground  sparrow, 
who  calls  tiehicro  /  chi^kuiiehicro  *'  in  a  loud  tone 
from  his  grassy  cover,  or  sits  ou  a  large  stone  and 
warbles  forth  a  pretty  melody,  as  the  traveller  is 
passing.  Among  the  orange  and  pimento  trees,  the 
Wild  Canary  hops  and  twitters ;  a  colony  of  imported 
itnmge]i%  it  is  said,  which  have  lost  in  song,  what 
they  have  gained  in  richness  of  colouring.  Thousands 
of  httle  Teriades  and  Polyommati  (minute  yellow 
and  blue  Butterflies)  with  white  Fierides  and  tawny 
Danaides,  flit  over  the  pasture  in  the  bright  sun, 
faying  perpetual  homage  to  the  blossoms  oi  Asclepicu^ 
drgmane,  Stachytarphaf  Casiiaf  and  many  other 

weeds  that  spring  up  amidst  the  pasture  grasses. 

To  this  beautiful  estate  succeeds  another  very 
rimilar  in  character,  but  more  uneven  in  surfiuse, 
called  Grand  Vale.  It  is  still  cultivated  as  a  sugar 
estate ;  and  here  only,  within  a  circuit  of  many  miley 
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of  Bluefields,  may  yet  be  seen  the  luxuriant  beauty 
of  the  majestic  Sugar-cane^  the  busy  acraes  of  in* 
dttstry  of  which  it  ia  the  subject,  and  all  the  varied 

processes  by  which  it  is  converted  into  sugar  and 
rum.  The  hum  of  many  voices,  the  cheerful  song, 
the  merry  horse-laugh,  the  shrill  notes  of  the  women 
and  children,  with  the  creaking  of  ungreased  wheels^-* 
all  tell  pleaaantly  of  industry  and  happiness,  in  a 
country  where  certainly  a  stranger  is  apt  to  be  pain- 
fully  struck  with  the  prevalence  of  silence  and  neglect, 
and  of  that  sort  of  decay  which  consists  in  the  too 
successful  efforts  of  wild  nature  to  reconquer  from 
man  the  possessions  which  he  had  once  wrested  from 
her  sway. 

At  length  the  quiet  smiting  valley  of  Peter^s  Yale, 

and  the  busy  laughing  one  of  Grand  Vale,  are  both  at 
our  back,  and  we  enter  the  Cotta-wood,  a  dense  but 
low  coppice,  and  begin  to  ascend,  by  a  narrow  path, 
the  steep  mountain-side.  The  rock  projects  in  many 
parts  in  huge  tabular  shelves,  forming  rude  steps, 
up  and  down  which  it  is  terrific  to  ride,  though  I 
have  done  both,  trusting  to  the  surefootedness  of  the 
horses  bred  in  the  mountains,  which  are  used  to  these 
precipitous  paths.  Long,  tough,  spinous  stems  trail 
in  every  direction  through  these  woods,  tangling  them 
beyond  all  description,  and  making  it  a  most  laborious 
and  painful  task  to  penetrate  them.  Bitds  abound  in 
them,  especially  various  species  of  terrestrial  Pigeons, 
the  White- belly,  the  Partridge,  and  the  Ground- 
Dove  :  and  many  fine  and  curious  insects,  I  have 
exclusively  found  here.  At  length  we  suddenly 
break  through  the  bushes,  and  find  ourselves  on  a 
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good  broad  road,  that  leads  from  Black  River  to 

Hampstead  and  over  the  Luana-mouii tains;  and  here, 
just  round  a  corner  of  the  zigzag  line,  is  perched 
the  little  cottage  of  Content. 

Why  this  situation  was  chosen  for  the  house,  I  can 
hardly  imagine,  unless  the  wide-extended  prospect 
a&rded  the  inducement,  or  else  the  contiguity  to  the 
high  road.  The  thin  stratum  of  sloping  earth,  that 
originally  supported  the  forest^trees,  has  been  quite 
cleared  from  a  small  area*  leaving  only  the  naked 
funowed  rock,  which  has  partly  been  built  up  with 
masonry  on  the  lower  side,  to  form  a  site  sufficiently 
le?el  for  the  barbieany  on  which  the  co£^,  pimento, 
&c  are  dried  in  the  sun.  Yet  a  few  hundred 
jvds  within  the  forest,  on  the  same  plantation,  a 
spadons  and  fertile  level  dale  exists,  which  would 
seem  to  have  oiiered  a  spot  far  more  eligible  for 
habitation. 

Above,  below,  and  around,  is  the  primeval  forest, 
scarcely  interrupted  by  the  small  and  widely  scattered 
deariogs  that  here  and  there  occur.  From  so  singular 
a  position,  —  the  tops  of  the  trees  immediately  be- 
aeath  the  little  space  that  surrounds  the  dwelling 
learcely  reaching  to  the  level  of  its  base,  —  the  eye 
commands  a  magnificent  prospect,  embracing  the 
indented  coast  from  the  bold  promontory  of  Pedro 
Bluff  on  the  east  as  fiir  as  the  park-like  slopes  of 
Mount  Edgecumbe  on  the  west ;  ranging  over  the 
sombre  intervening  forest,  with  its  cultivated  open- 
ings, and  resting  on  the  broad  savannahs  and  flooded 
meadows  that  surround  Black  River ;  this  town  with 
its  bay  and  ahipping  in  the  distance^  and  the  course 
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of  the  liver  itself  visible  at  intenrals,  winding  like  w 
silver  thread  through  the  dark  morass. 

The  rocky  hill-side  below  the  house  is  thickly 
studded  with  fruit-trees,  principally  consisting  of  the 
luscious  and  juicy  Sweet-sop  (Anona  squanum),  but 
mingled  with  Oranges  and  Limes,  all  greatly  mul- 
tiplied by  self-plantation.  Some  trees  grow  among 
them  apparently  for  ornament ;  the  brilliant  scarlet 
blossoms  of  a  Coral- tree  {Erythrina)^  and  its  equally 
showy  seedsi  display  themselves  at  the  different  sea- 
sons here ;  and  just  below  the  window  is  a  fine  Moringa 
or  Horse-radish  tree  {Moringa  pterygosperma)^  where 
we  may  see  the* various  species  of  Humming-birds 
buzzing  round  and  round,  like  bees,  all  day  long, 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  our  face. 

BNTOIIOLOOT. 

I  had  left  England  with  high  expectations  of  the 

richness  of  the  West  Indian  entomology.:  large  and 
gaily-coloured  beetles^  I  supposed,  would  be  crawling 
on  almost  every  shrub,  gorgeous  butterflies  be  filling 
the  air,  moths  be  swarming  about  the  forest-edges  at 
night,  and  caterpillars  be  beaten  from  every  bush. 
These  expectations  were  far  from  being  realised ;  a 
few  species  of  butterflies,  chieliy  Pieris,  CaUidryas, 
Terioif  HeUeonia  charUoniOf  Argynnu' pamflofaf 
and  A.  Delila,  Cystineura  mardania,  and  one  or  two 
NymjpJialidcB  and  LyccBnadce,  are  indeed  conimoa 
enough  at  all  times,  and  in  almost  all  situations; 
others  are  abundant  at  a  particular  season  or  locality; 
but  in  general  butteriiies  are  to  be  obtained  only 
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caniallj.  Moths  are  still  more  rare :  I  had  provided 
ffljBelf  with  buUVeye  Isntems,  and  repeatedly  took 
them  out  after  nightfall,  carefully  searching  the 

banks  and  hedges  by  the  sides  of  ruads,  the  margins 
of  woods,  Sec,  but  never,  in  this  M  ay,  took  a  single 
specimea.    At  some  seasons,  however^  as  in  De- 
cember, and  more  particularly  June,  on  rainy  nights, 
inmdreds  of  little  NoctuadtB,  PyraUdtBf  Geometradm^ 
TmeadiB,  &c.  fly  in  at  the  open  windows,  and  speckle 
the  ceiling,  or  flutter  around  the  glass-shades  with 
which  the  candles  arc  protected  from  the  draughts. 
A  good  many  small  beetles,  and  other  insects,  also 
%  in  on  such  occasions,  and  several  interesting 
species  I  have  taken  in  this  way  which  I  never  saw 
at  any  other  time.   But  in  general  beetles  and  the 
other  orders  are  extremely  scarce,  and  especially 
Diptcra, ;  1  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  {paucity 
of  tliese,    as   compared  with  tlieir  abundance  in 
Canada,  the   Southern   United  States,  and  other 
localities  (in  which  I  have  collected)  during  the  hot 
weather.   One  may  often  walk  a  mile, — I  do  not 
mean  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  but  in  situations 
comparatively  open,  beneath  an  uncKnidcd  sun, — 
and  not  see  more  than  a  dozen  specimens  of  all 
Qideis.   Nor  is  the  beating  of  bushes  productive  of 
insecta  and  their  larrsB,  as  I  have  found  it  in  North 
America.   In  Canada  I  have  shaken  off  perhaps 
twenty  species  of  lepidopterous  larva»  in  the  course 
<^  an  hour  or  two  on  an  autumnal  morning ;  but  I 
think  I  have  seen  scarcely  more  than  half  that 
number  in  Jamaica  during  a  year  and  a  hall  s  col- 
kcting. 
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To  this  scarcity  of  insects,  however,  there  are  two 
or  tbiee  local  and  seasonal  exceptions.  The  high- 
niad,  passing  just  behind  and  above  the  cottage  of 
Content,  dimbfl  the  mountain  in  the  zigasag  directioD 
so  frequently  adopted  in  Jamaica,  to  diminish  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent ;  and  it  is  a  mile  or  two  of 
this  road  that  forms  the  most  remarkable  exception 
to  the  general  scarcity  of  insects  that  I  have  noticed. 
During  the  month  of  June  the  shrubs  and  trees  tbst 
border  the  road  (which  is  cut  through  the  forest)  sie 
alive  with  insects  of  all  orders,  but  particularly 
Coleoptcra;  many  species  o(  Loii^icorneSf  Lampyrid<2, 
Buprestid(B,  CassididfP,  ChrysomeUdcp.^  8:c.,  occur  by 
hundreds  on  the  twigs  and  leaves ;  and  the  air  is  ahve 
I  with  butterflies,  Hjmenoptera  and  Diptera.   I  can- 

not at  all  tell  why  this  abundance  exists ;  it  is  veiy 
local ;  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  road,  the  forest, 
seem  to  be  unchanged,  but  the  insects  have  ceased: 
it  is  very  temporary  also  ;  it  suddenly  commences 
about  the  end  of  May,  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
scarcely  a  dozen  beetles  are  seen  where  there  were 
thousands.  I  might  have  supposed  it  a  casual  thiagy 
if  I  had  had  but  one  season's  experience ;  but  in 
1846  it  was  the  same  as  in  1845,  the  same  abundance 
at  precisely  the  same  season,  and  with  the  same  local 
limits.  It  is  worthy  of  record,  that  at  the  same  time 
and  place  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  studded  witli 
shelled  MoUusca,  of  the  genera  HeUXf  Cylmdirdk% 
SieUcina,  CyelotUma^  &&,  as  I  never  saw  them  else- 
where. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  peculiarities  in  the 
geological  or  the  botanical  character  of  this  region 
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would  account  for  what  I  have  mentioned;  but 
of  this  I  can  give  little  information.  The  Mahoe 
{Mbueui  UUaeeus),  the  Bastaid  Cedar  (Guassuma 

lUmifoUa),  the  Mammee  Sapota  {Lucuma  mammosa), 
the  Locust  (Hymencba  cotibaril),  and  theTrurapet-trce 
(Cecropia  peltatd),  are  some  of  the  forest-trees,  with 
othen  called  Bum-wood  and  Down-tree,  of  which  I 
know  not  the  systematic  appellation,  unless  the  latter 
be  the  Odiroma  la^optu  of  botanists.  But  there  is  one 
tne  which  grows  numerously  in  that  locality,  which 
I  soppose  to  have  some  influence  on  the  Lepidoptera 
and  H}-!!!  en  opt  era ;  it  is  provincially  called  the  Po- 
tatoe-wood  i  it  is  at  that  time  covered  with  blossoms, 
which,  though  they  grow  in  thick  racemes,  offer 
Dothiiig  pleasing  to  the  sight  or  the  scent.  But  these 
farm  the  centres  of  attraction  to  the  insects  I  have 
named ;  Pierides  and  Thecl<B  in  particular  flutter 
around  the  summits  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
swarms  of  small  beetles  and  flies.  The  Bauhinia 
displays  its  elegant  blossoms,  and  in  one  corner  a  large 
patch  of  Cagria  attracts  FapUioneM  and  CoHadeMf  but 
in  general  there  u  an  almost  total  lack  of  the  flower^ 
ng  herbaceous  vegetation  that  fringes  the  roads  in 
most  otlier  places.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  the 
tretj.  in  these  woods  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  destitute 
of  epiphyte  OrchidacecB,  which  are  so  abundant  on 
Bluefields  Mountain  at  a  similar  elevation,  that  hardly 
a  tree  is  without  one  or  more  specimens.  But  in 
other  respects  the  character  of  the  ▼egetation  in  tiie 
two  regions  differs  greatly. 

This  district  I  habitually  visited  every  alternate 
week,  very  iiequenUy  spending  eight  or  ten  days  at 
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a  time  with  my  worthy  irieuds  at  Content.  Probably 
two  thirds  at  least  of  my  collection  of  insects  were 
the  result  of  my  labours  here.  Yt  t  I  never  found 
insects  abundant  except  at  the  season  named  above. 
The  elevation  of  the  region  may  be  assumed  (I  speak 
only  from  my  own  estimate)  as  ranging  from  1500  to 
2000  feet  above  the  sea. 

I  may  add,  that  daring  the  period  of  insect-abmh- 
dance  ou  the  Hampstead  road,  a  large  number  of 
species  were  taken  by  flying  in  at  the  open  windows 
of  Content  cottage  by  night.  Many  valuable  speci- 
mens occurred  in  this  way,  not  only  of  the  crepuscu- 
lar and  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  but  of  other  Orders, 
in  considerable  variety.  CnreuUanieUB,  Langicammf 
and  LampyridfE  were  very  numerous.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  far  greater  number  of  insects  are 
active  by  night  than  by  day. 

The  other  exceptions  to  the  general  paucity  of 
insects  were  principally  in  Westmoreland.  In  goi^g 
from  Bluefields  to  Savanna-le-Mar,  the  road  for  some 
miles  borders  the  sea-shore,  which  at  iirst  is  a  sandj 
beach,  but  soon  rises  to  a  shelving,  rubbly  sort  of 
cliff,  at  the  top  of  which  the  highway  passes.  The 
first  portion,  extending  to  about  a  mile  from  Blue- 
field^  is  called  Sabito  Bottom ;  the  soil  here  is  s 
heavy  sand,  mixed  with  shingle,  doubtless  washed  op 
by  the  surf  in  strong  gales ;  large  masses  of  the  Ma- 
ritime Lily  (JPcmcraikm)  spring  up  on  each  side  of 
the  path ;  a  narrow  belt  of  single  trees,  chiefly  of  tbe 
Sea-side  Grape  {Coccoioba),  on  the  left  hand,  over- 
hang both  tbe  road  and  the  sea-beach,  and  on  the 
right  a  dark  and  fetid  monu»  is  hidden  by  great 
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Imshes  of  the  black-withe.    This  would  seem  an  un* 

promising  place  for  a  collector,  and  yet  it  forms  one 
of  the  signal  exceptions  I  have  mentioned  to  the 
gsnend  paucity  of  insects.  Many  magnificent  but- 
terflies frequent  this  bottom^  as  AganistJios  Orion, 
Charaxes  Cadmut^  Charaxet  Astyanax^  PapMo  Pe- 
fast,  P.  Cretpkanteif  P.  Pofydamoi,  P.  Mareellinw, 
and  other  PapilionidiB,  besides  more  common  Lepi- 
doptenu  And  when  we  get  up  the  hill^  —  where  the 
tnes  are  Manchioneel,  Cedar  (Cedrela),  Mahogany, 
Bully-tree  {Jchras),  Logwood^  Sec,  with  the  fragrant 
Wild  Cofiee  {Teiramerium  odoratittimum),  the  Papaw, 
tbe  Tnimpetrtree  {Cecropia),  the  beautiful  Spanish 
Ja&mines  {Plumeria  alba  et  rubra),  and  the  rocks  are 
kiDg  with  festoons  of  PorUandia  grandiflara,  gaj 
with  their  noble  tubular  blossoms,  — we  find  insects 
very  numerous.  Many  species  of  Pieris,  Callidryas, 
Teruu;  of  NymphalidiB ;  HeUconia  cAarUania;  of 
Lyc/BnadcB ;  of  HesperiadcB  ;  and  not  a  few  of  other 
Orders,  are  at  most  seasons^  abundant  here.  A  large 
portion  of  my  insect  spoils  was  collected  in  this  lo- 
cality. 

Pursuing  the  same  sea-side  road,  but  in  an  op- 
pofite  direction  from  Biuefields,  we  come  to  tbe 
estate  of  Belmont.  It  is  very  sandy,  close  to  the  sea, 
aad  on  the  same  level  with  Sabito  Bottom;  yet 
it  possesses  some  peculiarities  both  in  botany  and 
entomology.  Prickly  Acacias  of  several  species  bor- 
der the  road,  intermingled  profusely  with  the  furmid- 
sUe  Pinguin  {BrameUa  pnguin).  The  fences  are 
logwood  hedges,  over  which  trail  many  beautiful 
creepers,  as  different  kinds  of  Ijsamcea,  and  the  lovely 
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CUtaria  FlunUeri ;  and  Passion-flowers  Oaow  their 
feeble  stems  and  entwine  their  tendrib  among  the 

shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  that  fringe  the  road- 
sides.  Some  small  MelitM,  Cystmeura  Mardama, 
and  Charaaces  Astyanax;  some  pretty  low-flying 
Glaucopida  and  Pyralid<B^  haunt  these  laDes,  and 
a  few  rare  Coleoptera  ha^e  been  taken  from  die 
shrubs. 

A  few  rods'  length  of  the  high-road  at  the  brow  of 
Bluefields  Mountain*  along  the  edge  of  the  dark 
wood  where  grow  the  tree-ferns  already  described, 
has  also  produced  several  fine  insects.  Here,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  parts  that  have  been  once  under  cul- 
tivation bill  are  now  "ruinate/'  bushes  of  numberless 
kinds  have  sprung  up,  many  of  which  are  in  blossom 
at  all  seasons.  Though  the  flowers  of  most  of  these 
are  individually  small  and  inconspicuous,  yet  from 
their  profusion  they  present  an  attraction  to  Hy- 
menopterous  and  Lepidopterous  insects ;  and  sudi 
a  wilderness  of  vegetation  is  usually  more  or  less 
productive  to  the  entomologist.  In  this  particular 
locality  I  have  usually  feund  butterflies  pretty  nu- 
merous^ principally  Nympfialid<p.  and  Jlesperiadct,  and 
those  of  sorts  rarely  found  in  the  lowlands;  but 
from  the  tangled  character  of  the  ''bush^**  and  firom 
the  height  of  the  blossomed  summits  about  which 
they  Hover,  thej  are  less  readily  obtained  than  ob- 
served. 
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FIRB-FLIES. 

**  How  Imitilbl  is  night  1 
A  dewy  fipcihneM  flUi  the  dlcnt  lir ; 
Mo  miet  obecuree>  nor  cloadi  nor  speck»  nor  tftein, 
Breekf  the  serene  of  hes?en ; 

In  full-orbed  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths." 

Thalaba,  i.  1. 

A  noble  description,  though  expressed  in  few 
words ;  but  fully  to  enter  into  its  beauty,  we  must 
ha?e  seen  the  glorious  nights  of  the  tropics.  There 
the  ^dewj  freshness  receives  a  heightening  charm 
by  its  contrast  with  the  burning  day  :  there  the  sky 
lutty  indeed,  a  dark  blue  depth,**  into  which  the  eye 
aeems  to  go  onward  and  onward  interminably ;  and 
gains  an  idea  of  the  illimitable  expanse,  the  infinity 
of  ^ace,  that  our  paler  skies  fail  to  convey.  And 
rarely  nowhere  else  does  the  moon  appear  invested 
in  such  **  full-orbed  glory,"  or  pour  down  such  a  flood 
of  brilliant  lustre  on  forest  and  sea,  as  from  those 
''serene,''  transparent  heavens. 

A  scene  particularly  lovely  is  presented  by  one  of 

tinse  little  glades,  or  open  spaces  of  greensward,  in 

the  midst  of  the  woods,  that  are  not  uncommon  in 

Jamaica,  —  when  seen  under  the  light  of  a  brilliant 

Tertical  moon.   The  forest,  like  a  bounding  wall, 

rises  all  around,  within  which  everything  is  hidden 

under  the  blackest  gloom.    The  thick  leathery  leaves 

of  many  of  the  trees,  however,  reflect  from  their 

glossy  surfaces  the  moon's  light,  and,  moved  by  tlic 

gentle  land-wind,  throw  off  the  flashes  in  all  direc- 

titms.  And,  after  the  daily  shower  in  the  rainy 
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season,  the  drops,  depending  from  every  twig,  snd 

lying  in  globules  in  the  hollows  of  the  leaves,  both 
reflect  and  refract  the  beam,  like  thousands  of  diar 
monds. 

I  have  said  that  the  interior  of  the  forest  is  veiled 
in  the  deepest  gloom»  concealing  every  object ;  but 
this  is  true  only  of  such  objecte  as  depend  for  their 
visibility  on  external  light.  The  very  depth  of  the 
darkness  only  makes  more  perceptible  some  objects 
there,  which  shine  by  their  own  proper  radiance. 
Here  and  there,  all  around,  among  the  trees  and 
shrub%  little  lights  are  flitting  along  a  few  feet  aboie 
the  ground,  which  the  behdder  can  scarcely  persuade 
himself  are  not  candles  borne  about  by  some  human 
inhabitants  of  the  forest.  These  are  Fire-flies,  spedes 
of  the  same  family  {Lampyrida^  as  the  Glow-worm  of 
our  own  summer  evenings,  but  in  many  instances  £u: 
exceeding  it  in  lustre.  There  are  other  lights,  how- 
ever, wliicli  surpass  the  brightest  of  these  ;  a  red 
glare  dashes  by  with  headlong  rapidity  along  the 
grassy  edges  of  the  woods,  now  concealed,  then 
flaming  out  again,  which  we  at  once  see  to  be  of 
a  superior  character  to  the  sparks  of  the  woods,  i 
This  also  is  the  torch  of  an  insect  {Py  ropharm  use- 
tilucus)f  to  which  I  shall  give  the  English  appellation 
of  Glow-fly  a  beetle  of  the  family  JukUerida.  To 
each  of  these  fiunilies  I  shall  devote  a  few  remarks. 

The  Lampyrul<L'  are,  in  Jamaica,  far  more  abundant 
than  Fyr<kpharu»  nactUucui**    At  all  times,  their 

*  Mr.  Sells'  statement,  that  "  the  splendid  luminous  spectacle  ia 
Jamain  k  produMd  ezelnsiTdy  bj  the  JBiatnidmf  tb»  ligtu  tbt 
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iparksy  of  Tarious  degrees  of  intensity,  according  to 
the  tixe  of  the  species,  are  to  be  seen,  fitfully  gleam- 
ing bj  scores  about  the  margins  of  woods,  and  in 
open  and  cultivated  places.  About  fourteen  species 
liave  occurred  to  me,  all  luminous.  Pkoturis  versi" 
colofy  a  large  species  with  drab-coloured  elytra,  1 
found  abroad  soon  after  my  arrival,  in  December. 
One  flying  around  the  house  in  the  evening,  I  was 
stmck  with  its  swift  and  headlong  Hight  and  nearly 
pennanent  luminosity,  which  was  much  more  bril- 
fiant  than  that  of  any  species  which  I  had  at  that 
time  seen. 

A  large  Pfjfohmipit,  which  I  have  called  P.  xaniho* 

phoHs,  I  did  not  meet  with  until  May,  when  one  flew 
into  the  house  at  Blueiields  in  the  evening  ;  and 
two  nights  afterwards  I  observed  it  rather  numerous 
on  the  very  sea-bcach  at  Sabito.  It  was  conspicuous 
for  the  intensity  of  its  light,  much  exceeding  that  of 
Fkaiunt  versicolor.  Sometimes  it  is  only  the  last 
segment  but  two  tliat  shows  luminosity ;  but  when 
excited,  the  whole  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen  is 
%hted  up  with  a  dazding  glare. 

It  is  in  the  woods  of  St.  Elizabetli's,  in  the  month 
of  June,  that  I  have  seen  the  JLampyridcB  in  their 
glory;  and  particularly  along  the  road  leading  up 
the  mountain  from  Shrewsbury  to  Content,  where  it 
is  cut  through  the  tall  forest^  which  overhangs  it  on 
each  side,  making  it  sombre  even  by  day,  and  casting 

ibv-worm  wliidi  b  oeeudomaBf  teen  being  no  more  eonpenble 
t»tlnt  of  the  Etaier  than  •  dying  oil*Iarop  to  a  jet  of  pure  gM  **  (  TV. 

£■1  Soc  L  livL),  I  can  by  no  means  confirm* 
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an  impenetrable  gloom  over  the  scene  by  night.  The 
darkness  here,  however,  and  especiaUj  at  one  pointy 
a  little  dell,  which  is  most  obscure,  is  studded  thick 
with  Ifire-ilies  of  various  speciesi  among  which  the  two 
large  ones  above-named  are  conspicuous.  I  have 
delighted  to  watch  and  study  their  habits  in  this 
lonely  spot,  while  the  strange  sounds,  snohngs, 
screechesi  and  ringings,  of  nocturnal  reptiles  and 
insects,  sounds  unheard  by  day,  were  coming  up  from 
every  part  of  the  deep  forest  around,  giving  an  ahnost 
unearthly  character  to  the  scene. 

Pygolumpis  xanthophotU  I  have  observed  only  in 
flight :  its  light  is  of  a  rich  orange-colour  when  seen 
abroad,  but  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  candle 
appears  yellow.  It  is  not  of  so  deep  a  tint  as 
the  abdominal  light  of  Pyrophorui  noctUucus.  It  is 
intermittent 

Photuris  versicolor  is  noticeable  by  its  frequent 
resting  on  a  twig  or  leaf  in  the  woods,  when  it  will 
gradually  increase  the  intensity  of  its  light  till  it 
glows  like  a  torch;  then  it  gradually  fades  to  a 
spark,  and  beccmies  quite  extinct;  it  thus  remaiiiB 
unseen  for  some  time,  but  in  about  a  minute,  or,  it 
may  be,  two,  it  will  begin  to  appear,  and  gradually 
increase  to  its  former  blaze;  then  fade  again; 
strongly  reminding  the  beholder  of  a  revolving  light 
at  sea.  The  light  of  this  species  is  of  a  brilliant 
green  hue.  I  have  seen  a  passing  Pjfg»  xanihophotUi 
attracted  by  the  glow  of  a  stationary  Phot  versUsohrt 
fly  up  and  play  around  it;  when  the  intermingling 
of  the  green  and  orange  rays  had  a  charming  appear- 
ance, like  the  two  lights  of  Pyrophortu  noctilucus,  of 
which  I  shall  presently  speak. 
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The  smaller  species  have,  some  yellow,  some  green 
light :  I  have  noticed  only  these  two  colours  in  the 
fauninodty  of  nich  Lampfftidm  as  I  have  obaenred* 

Pygolampis  xanthophotis,  when  held  in  the  fingers, 
will  frequently  illuminate  the  antepenultimate  seg- 
ment of  the  abdomen,  over  which  the  light  plays  fit- 
fully, sometimes  momentarily  clouded,  more  or  less, 
hut  generally  saturated,  as  it  were,  with  most  brii- 
liiDt  effulgence.  This  species  occasionally  comes  in 
at  open  windows  at  night,  but  much  more  rarely  than 
I^koium  versicolor  and  the  smaller  kinds,  a  dozen  or 
more  of  which  may  be  seen  almost  every  night,  espe- 
cially at  Content,  crawling  up  the  walls  or  flitting 
aroand  the  room  and  beneath  the  ceiling. 

Southey's  well-known  lines  on  the  Eire-flies  of 
tropical  America,  are,  with  one  or  two  trivial  excep- 
tions, as  correct  as  they  are  poetical : — 

Hw  niglit  come  on;  Imt  toon  did  night  diiplaj 

Xoro  woodm  thui  it  veiled :  inmuneRnis  tribes 

Ffom  Ibe  wood«eofer  swamed,  end  defknew  made 

Their  bcentiei  mble;  one  while  thij  itreemed 

A  bright  bine  nidienee  upon  lloweie  whicb  doeed 

Their  gorgeous  colours  from  the  eye  of  day  j 

Now,  tnotionlei»<»  and  dark,  eluded  search. 

Self-shrouded  ;  and  anon,  ttarriDg  the  sky, 

Kofe  like  a  shower  of  fire."  Madoc,  i.  v.  ' 

I  would  substitute  "green  radiance  **  for  "  blue ; " 
1  have  never  seen  a  blue  gleam  from  a  Fire-fly^  either 
is  the  Antilles,  or  in  continental  America.  The 
phrase  "  starring  the  sky  seems  rather  at  variance 
^th  the  lowly  habits  of  the  genus:  I  would  not  say 
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I  have  neyer  seen  one  against  the  Aj,  but,  geneiallj 
speaking,  their  flight  takes  a  ran^c  of  only  a  few  feet 
or  yards  from  the  ground.  The  term  ''swarmed," 
tooy  must  be  understood  as  expressing  only  their 
numbers,  which  are  often  very  great ;  not  any  associ- 
atiout  like  the  swarming  of  gnats  or  bees»  for  the 

LavipyridcB  arc  essentially  solitary  in  tlieir  habits. 

I  will  now  speak  of  our  other  luminous  insect,  the 
Glow*>fly  {Fyrophorui  ncetSueui).  From  Febroaij 
to  the  middle  of  summer  this  beetle  is  common  in  the 
lowlands,  and  at  moderate  elevations.  Lacordaires 
account  of  the  luminosity  of  this  Elaier  (known  to 
me,  however,  only  by  the  citation  in  Kirbj  and 
Spence  s  Introd.  to  £nt«  ii.  333.,  6th  edit.)  differs  so 
greatly  firom  the  phsBUomena  presented  by  our 
Jamaica  specimens,  that  I  cannot  help  concluding 
that  he  has  described  an  allied  but  yeiy  distinct 
species,  and  I  feel  justified  therefore  in  recording 
what  I  have  myself  observed.  The  light  from  the 
two  oval  tubercles  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thorax 
is  very  visible  even  in  broad  daylight.  When  the 
insect  is  undisturbed,  these  spots  are  generally  quite 
opake,  of  a  dull  white  hue ;  but»  on  being  handledi 
they  ignite,  not  suddenly  but  gradually,  the  centre  of 
each  tubercle  first  showing  a  point  of  light,  which  in 
a  moment  spreads  to  the  circumference,  and  increases 
in  intensity  till  it  blazes  with  a  lustre  almost  das- 
zling.  The  colour  of  the  thoracic  light  is  a  rich 
yellow-greem  In  a  dark  room,  pUck-darkt  this 
insect  gives  so  much  illumination  as  to  cast  a  definite 
shadow  of  any  object  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  when 
held  two  inches  firom  a  book  the  whole  line  may  be 
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read  without  moving  it,  Tlie  under  part  of  the  tliorax 
has  a  singular  appearance  when  the  tubercles  are  fully 
lighted  op ;  the  homy  coat  of  akin  being  some- 
what pellucid,  dispkiys  the  light  within  redly  and 
dimJjy  as  if  the  whole  thorax  were  red-hot,  particu« 
krij  at  the  edges,  immediately  beneath  the  tubercles. 
^\  hen  left  alone,  the  insect  soon  relapses  into  still- 
ness, and  the  tubercles  presently  £Bule  into  darkness, 
cither  total,  or  redeemed  only  by  a  spark  scarcely 
perceptible. 

I  had  been  familiar  with  this  Glow-fly  for  some 
weeks,  and  had  made  the  abore  observations  on  it, 

without  being  aware  that  it  possessed  any  other 
ioaree  of  light  than  the  thoracic  tubercles.  I  had 
indeed  remarked  that  when  flying  at  liberty  the  light 
wliich  it  difiused  was  of  a  rich  ruddy  glow,  and  yet 
tbese  individual  insects,  if  captured  and  held  in  the 
bsnd,  showed  only  green  light.  I  much  wondered  at 
this,  but  kuew  not  how  to  account  for  it,  until  a 
friend  explained  it,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  expe* 
riment  On  the  ventral  eurfaee^  when  the  abdomen  is 
extended,  there  is  seen,  between  its  first  s^pnent  and 
tbe  metathorax,  an  oval  transverse  spaee,  covered 
with  thin  membrane,  which  glows  with  orange- 
coloured  light ;  totally  concealed,  however,  when  the 
ibdomen  is  relaxed,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  meta- 
thorax. When  the  insect  is  placed  on  its  back  it 
throws  itself  into  the  air  like  other  EUUers;  but  if  it 
be  made  to  repeat  this  many  times  it  appears  to  be- 
come weary,  and  endeavonrs  to  raise  itself  by  bending 
the  head  and  the  abdomen  back,  so  as  to  rest  on  the 

extremities,  in  hope  to  roU  over.   It  is  when  thus 
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recurved  that  the  abdominal  light  suddenly  appean, 
the  oval  space  being  uncovered.  When  held  in  the 
handy  the  same  efiect  is  produced  by  forcibly  bending 
back  the  abdomen  with  the  fingers ;  but  this  is  not 
very  easy  of  accomplishment,  on  account  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  closed  elytra ;  but  if  these  be  held 
open  with  one  hand,  and  the  abdomen  recurved  vridi 
the  other,  it  is  readily  shown.  As  the  open  space, 
then,  can  be  exposed  only  when  the  elytca  are  ex* 
panded,  the  reason  is  manifest  why  the  red  light  is 
never  displayed  by  the  insect  when  walking  or  rest- 
ing :  the  green  thoracic  light  on  the  other  hand  mag 
be  displayed  at  any  time ;  it  is  however  very  rarely 
shown  during  flight.  On  one  occasion  two  or  three 
Glow-flieS|  having  entered  the  sitting-room  in  the 
evening,  gave  out  the  red  light  most  brilliantly  as 
they  flew  round  near  the  ceiling,  the  spectators  being 
beneath  them ;  one  of  these,  beix^  alarmed  by  my 
efforts  to  capture  it,  gave  out  the  thoracic  light  also 
very  brightly  ;  and  the  mingling  of  the  green  and  red 
light  in  the  evolutions  of  flight  produced  an  eflEect 
indescribably  beautiful. 

That  the  thoracic  light  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
insect  is  indubitable ;  but  whether  the  same  can  be 
predicated  of  the  abdominal  light  I  am  not  assured^ 
During  flight  it  is  every  second  intermittedi  as  far  as 
the  observer  can  detect ;  but  its  appearance  or  dis- 
appearance may  depend  upon  whether  the  dorsal  or 
ventral  surface  is  presented  to  the  eye.  This  is 
when,  soon  after  dark,  the  insect  is  sweeping  in  rapid, 
headlong,  irregular  curves  over  the  fields  or  along  the 
edges  of  the  forest^  when  the  appearance  resembles 
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that  of  a  stick  with  the  end  on  fire  (but  not  in  flame) 
earned  or  whirled  along  by  oae  running  swiftly, 
quenched  suddenly  after  a  course  of  a  dozen  yards,  to 
appear  again  at  a  similar  distance.  When  slowly 
flying  over  the  grass,  the  progress  of  one  may  often 
be  traced  by  the  red  glare  on  the  ground  beneath ;  a 
space  of  about  a  yard  bquare  being  brightly  illumi- 
nated, when  no  light  at  all  reaches  the  spectator  s  eye 
firom  the  body  of  the  insect 

Whether  any  light  would  appear  pervading  the 
abdomen  if  the  segments  were  stretched,  I  cannot 
pontiTely  say,  for  I  have  not  in  my  journal  any  note 
on  this  point.  I  think  not,  however  ;  for  in  my  re- 
peated handlings  of  these  insects  and  experiments  on 
their  abdomens,  I  oould  scarcely  have  avoided  ex- 
tending the  segments^  even  unintentionally;  but  I 
nn  quite  certain  I  never  saw  any  light  except  in  the 
one  ventral  and  the  two  thoracic  spots.  If  one  be 
tiodden  on,  a  mass  of  mixed  light  remains  for  some 
minutes  among  the  fragments.  The  stoiy  told  by 
Peter  Martyr  of  these  ElaUrt  having  been  hunted 
for,  to  eat  the  mosquitoes  is  sufficiently  amusing ;  of 
eonne  it  is  not  right  to  eatUradiet  a  statement  be- 
cause one  has  never  verified  it,  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that  I  utterly  disbelieve  it.  That 
thqr  might  afford  a  substitute  for  candles  in  per- 
feraiing  household  operations  that  required  no  great 
exactness,  is  certainly  true,  provided  they  were 
eoiistantly  carried  in  the  fingers;  but  if  put  under 
a  glass  or  allowed  liberty  in  a  room,  as  I  have  abun- 
dantly proved,  they  very  quickly  conceal  their  light. 
I  have  found  too,  that  one  kept  beneath  a  glass 
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would  display  very  little  light  the  next  evening,  eren 
under  the  excitement  of  being  handled,  and  on  the 
following  night  would  be  irrecoverably  dark;  this  may 
htm  resulted  from  the  ladi:  of  food  or  of  exenaaei  not 
I  think  from  the  lack  of  air  or  of  moisture. 

Peter  Mar^r  asserts  that  the  natives  of  Hispa- 
niola,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  were  in  the  habit 
of  tying  one  of  these  Glow-flies  to  each  of  their  great 
toes,  when  they  journeyed  by  night  through  the 
woods;  a  thing  not  at  all  improbable.  The  two 
insects  would  throw  a  considerable  light  aroimd  the 
traveller's  stqps ;  and  if  they  should  withhold  their 
luminosity,  might  easily  be  replaced  by  others  freshly 
caught.  On  this  custom  Southey,  in  the  beautiful 
Poem  already  quoted,  has  founded  a  pretty  inci- 
dent. When  Coatel  was  guiding  Madoc  through  the 
cavern,— 

She  beckoned,  and  descended,  nnd  drew  out 
From  underneath  her  vest,  a  cage,  or  net 
It  rather  might  be  called,  so  fine  the  twigs 
Which  knit  it,  wbereb  ooafined,  two  fire-flies  gave 
Their  lustre.**  Madoe,  u.  xwiL 

Of  the  earlier  stages  of  any  of  these  light-bearing 
insects  I  have  been  able  to  procure  little  information. 
About  the  middle  of  May  a  larva  of  an  Elateridous 
beetle  was  brought  to  me  which  was  luminous;  in 
the  dark  the  whole  insect  was  pellucid,  but  the  divi- 
sions of  the  segments  showed  distinct  light,  blue  and 
pale,  not  very  vivid.  It  was  impatient  of  bebg 
handled,  and  bit  fiercely  at  the  hand,  but  inef- 
fectually. I  suspect  that  it  was  the  larva  of  the 
Glow-fly :  the  specimen  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
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seunu  And  at  Content,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  I 
found  in  fresh- turned  earth  a  larva  of  a  Lamptfris, 
mmil  and  lengthened :  the  abdomen,  like  that  of  the 
European  Glow-worm,  was  furnished  with  a  retractile 
brush  of  divergent  filaments,  ordinarily  concealed; 
bat  having  no  lens  with  me  I  could  not  examine  it 
particularly. 

Air.  Hill  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  inte- 
Riting  speculations  on  the  phosphorescence  of  these 
insects ;  particularly  on  the  Pyrophorus  nociilucus, 
which  he  indicates  by  the  term  Fire-fly." 

Humboldt  states  that  the  larva  of  the  Fire^y 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  proves  de- 
structive to  that  plant  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
Hub  remark  was  no  doubt  made  on  information 
derived  from  Spanish  planters ;  and  relied  on,  be- 
cause consistent  with  the  known  habits  of  the  larvse 
of  European  Elateridm^ — particularly  the  well-known 
wire-worm,  which  devours  the  roots  of  vegetables^ 
and  does  considerable  damage  to  com^elds.  No 
oae  can  have  looked  upon  a  stretch  of  canes  in  some 
rich  and  teeming  soil  in  one  of  our  serene  nights,  and 
seen  the  numerous  luminous  insects  footing  athwart 
the  gloom  like  meteors,  or  spangling  the  vride  land- 
scape as  with  a  thousand  stars,  without  being  struck 
with  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  prevsp 
knoe  of  phosphoreieent  insects,  and  the  growth  of 
a  plant,  like  the  sugar-cane,  which  depends  on  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  degree  of  photphatet  in  the  soiL 
The  &ct  is,  that  the  peculiar  economy  of  these  insects 
with  respect  to  their  phosphorescence  is  carried  on  by 
the  aid  of  vegetable  food  in  which  phosphorus  is 
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elaborated.  Y^tables  fashion  elementary  or  mine- 
ral matter ;  and  when  fashioned  those  matters  pass 
ready  formed  into  the  bodies  of  animala;  —  animals 
change  one  portion  of  them,  and  store  up  another  in 
their  tissues  :  —  they  engender  heat,  and  elicit  force 
in  consuming  that  which  vegetables  have  produced  and 
slowly  accumulated.  This  is  the  relation  between 
the  luminous  insect,  and  the  soil  charged  with  phos- 
phates. What  the  plant  reduces,  the  insect  appro- 
priates and  consumes ;  —  plants  decompose  carbonic 

acid  to  seize  upon  its  carbon,  and  they  decompose 
water  to  seize  upon  its  hydrogen  ;  animals  burn  car- 
bon to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  they  act  on  hydrogen 
to  form  water.  The  I'ire-fly,  in  its  economy  of  life, 
bums  the  phosphorus,  absorbed  &om  the  plants  that 
nourished  it,  to  give  forth  light.  The  phosphoms  in 
a  state  of  combustion  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  when  we  experimentalise  this  process  of  com- 
bustion, in  order  to  trace  the  parts  severally  played 
by  vegetables  and  by  animals  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  we  find  that  phosphorus,  when  it  unites  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  produces  a  solid  acid,  which 
falls  down  in  the  included  air  like  flakes  of  snow,  and 
in  this  way  it  again  combines  with  the  soiL 

''It  is  certain  that  the  Fire-fly  feeds  upon  the 
sugar-cane ;  and  should  tlie  larva  do  so  likewise,  as  it 
is  Wjfhphagaui,  this  insect  must  be  added  to  those 
that  do  mischief  to  the  planter;  considering  the 
abundant  swarms  which  nightly,  at  certain  seasons, 
illuminate  the  cane-fields.  When  Mr.  Lees,  firom 
the  Bahamas,  carried  the  living  Fire-fly  to  England, 
he  took  sugar-canes  to  sea  with  him,  on  which  the 
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beetles  fed  They  readily  broke  away  the  wood  to 
obtam  the  saccharine  matter ;  and  after  his  stock  of 

canes  was  consumed,  they  ate  brown  sugar ;  and 
weie  kept  alive  the  whole  of  their  voyage  from  June 
to  the  middle  of  September.  (ZooL  Jommal,  vol. 
iiL)  Of  the  two  kinds  of  luminous  beetles  which  we 
possess,  the  EhUernoetUucui^  with  the  large  phospho- 
rescent tubercle  on  either  side  of  the  thorax,  produces 
the  wire- worm  of  the  corn-fields,  —  the  Latnpyris, 
which  we  call  the  BUnker,  has  not  been  traced 
throQgh  its  transformations.  It  is  usuaUy  found  on 
the  trunks  of  trees,  and  in  a  state  of  inactivity ;  — 
doEuig  the  day  it  clings  to  their  bark  or  is  concealed 
in  their  ii:>i>ures.'* 

■ 

CYDIMON. 

Two  species  of  the  genus  Cydinum,  the  one  C. 
Immiot  Cramer,  the  other  considered  by  my  late 
lamented  friend,  Edward  Doubleday,  Esq.,  as  new, 
though  closely  resembling  the  former,  I  have  occa- 
sionsUy  found  in  the  summer  months  around  Content, 
but  very  sparingly.  The  genus  is  interesting,  as 
being,  like  Urania,  one  of  those  dubious  forms  which 
connect  the  Butterflies  with  the  Sphinges*  In  habit, 
as  well  as  in  form  and  coloration,  Cydimon  is  more 
allied  to  the  Moths  than  Urania  is;  for,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  I  believe  it  to  be  exclusively  ere* 
puscular,  if  not  nocturnal,  in  its  activity.  The  few 
specimens  that  I  have  taken,  have  all  been  found 
Testing  on  the  walls  and  in  the  angles  of  houses,  in 
the  morning,  just  in  the  manner  of  the  GeometradiB, 
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having  flown  in  at  the  open  windows  between  sunset 
and  iunrise. 

One  evening  near  the  end  of  June,  I  was  return- 
ing to  Content  from  a  visit  to  the  Kepp.  The  sun 
had  already  gone  down  into  the  wide  Caribbean  Sea 
that  spread  out  before  and  almost  beneath  me ;  and 
the  little  peak-like  cloudsi  that  always  appear  like  so 
many  islets  on  the  horiion  after  his  departure,  were 
beginning  to  lose  the  brilliancy  of  their  golden 
borders,  when  I  entered  a  part  of  the  road  where  the 
beauteous  scene  was  suddenly  shut  out  by  the  loHtj 
woods  towering  on  either  side.  The  trees  nearly 
met  overhead,  so  as  almost  to  exclude  the  little  day- 
light that  yet  lingered  in  the  sky,  when  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  what  at  first  appeared  an  Urania  in 
the  air;  but  which  I  presently  perceived,  by  the 
broad-tailed  processes  of  the  wings,  to  be  a  Cydimoiu 
Its  manners  were  singular,  and  unlike  those  of  any 
Moth  or  Butterfly  that  I  had  ever  seen ;  so  that  I 
drew  up  awhile  to  watch  it.  It  hovered  in  one  spot 
high  in  the  air,  immediately  over  the  road,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  perhaps  twen^-five  feet,  just  in  the  manner 
of  a  Syrphui  or  of  some  Bees,  the  front  margin  of 
the  wings  strongly  and  rapidly  tremulous ;  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  seconds,  it  gave  a  single  stroke  with  the 
wings,  and  darted  laterally  to  a  distance  of  several 
feet.  Here  it  would  become  instantly  stationaxy  as 
before;  and  so  proceeded,  alternately  hovering snd 
shooting  to  and  fro,  without  leaving  the  open  space 
between  the  trees,  as  long  as  I  remained. 
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TBAF-DOOB  SPIDJBRS* 

In  digging  their  mountain-gardens  the  negroes 
ofteo  expoee  the  curious  subterranean  nests  of  the 
Trap-door  Spider  {Cteniza  nidulan$)f  many  of  which 
are  brought  to  me.  This  Spider  makes  its  tubular 
dwelling  in  soft  earth|  frequently  choosing  cultivated 
ground,  on  account^  doubtless,  of  this  quality ;  each 
nest  is  cylindrical,  or  nearly  so,  from  four  to  ten 
inches  deep,  and  about  one  inch  in  diameter;  the 
bottom  is  rounded;  and  the  top,  which  is  at  the 
snrface  of  the  soil,  is  closed  very  accurately  with  a 
ebcular  lid«  They  are  not  all  equally  finished,  some 
beiog  much  more  compact,  and  having  the  lid  more 
closely  fitted  than  others.  Some  have  irregular 
bnlgings,  and  ragged  laminated  off-sets  on  the  outer 
lurface  ;  but  all  are  smooth  and  silky  on  the  inside. 
This  smoothness,  however,  does  not  preclude  little 
inegolarities  or  unevennesses  of  surface,  nor  is  it 

gl(»sy ;  its  appearance  rather  resembles  that  of  paper 
which  has  been  wetted  and  dried  ;  it  is  always  of  a 
ieddish*buff  hue,  but  the  outside  is  stained  of  the 
colour  of  the  surrounding  earth.  The  mouth  of  the 
tube,  and  the  parts  near  it,  are  very  strong;  the  walls 
here  often  having  a  thickness  of  from  ^th  to  ^th  of 
tn  inch  ;  but  the  lower  parts  are  much  thinner.  The 
lid  is  continuous  with  the  tube  for  about  a  third  of  its 
oicumferenoe,  and  this  part  may  be  called  the  hinge, 
though  it  presents  no  structure  peculiar  to  itself;  it 
it  nmply  bent  at  a  right  angle,  as  is  manifest  if  a  nest 
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be  cut  longitudinally  through  with  scissors,  the  indr- 

sion  passing  through  the  midst  of  the  lid. 

The  mode  of  construction  I  judge,  from  exami- 
nation of  many  nests,  to  be  this.    The  Spider  digs  a 
cylindrical  hole  in  the  moist  earth,  with  her  jointed 
fangs  or  mandibles,  carrying  out  the  fragments  as 
they  are  dislodged.    When  the  excavation  has  pro- 
ceeded a  little  way,  she  begins  to  spin  the  lining 
which  forms  the  dwelling.    I  conclude  thus,  because 
nests  are  occasionally  found  a  few  inches  in  length, 
with  the  lid  and  upper  part  pLiitct,  but  without  any 
bottom^  these  being  evidently  in  course  of  formation. 
I  suppose  that  she  weaves  her  silk,  at  first,  in  uncon- 
nected patches,  against   the  earthy  sides,  pciliaps 
where  the  mould  is  liable  to  fall  in ;  and  thus  I  account 
for  the  loose  rough  laminae  of  siUc  that  are  always 
found  projecting  from  the  outer  surface.    These  are 
overlaid  with  other  patches  more  and  more  extensive, 
until  the  whole  interior  walls  are  covered ;  after  which 
the  silk  is  spun  evenly  and  continuously  all  round  the 
interior,  in  successive  layers  of  very  dense  texture, 
though  thin.   Under  the  microscope,  with  a  power 
of  220  diameters,  these  layers  are  resolved  into 
threads  laid  across  each  other  and  intertwined  in  a 
very  irregular  manner ;  some  are  simple,  var}  lug  from 

7iy0o^  ^  ffl/cZJ^^  ^^^^^^     diameter,  and  others 

are  compound,  several  threads,  in  one  part  separate, 
being  united  into  one  of  greater  thickness  which 
cannot  then  be  resolved.  No  pellets  of  earth  are  ever 
interwoven  with  silk  to  form  tiie  outer  layers  of  the 
walls,  though  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  silk,  when 
freshly  spun,  causes  fragments  of  earth  to  remain 
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attached  to  the  siii&oe«    The  mouth  of  the  tube  is 

commonly  dilated  a  little,  so  as  to  form  a  slightly  re- 
curved brim  or  lip ;  and  the  lid  is  sometimes  a  little 
otmyez  intemallyy  so  as  to  fall  more  accurately  into 
the  mouth  and  close  it.  The  thickening  of  the  hinge 
by  additional  layers  is,  I  think,  accidental  only,  as» 
oat  of  many  specimens  that  I  have  examined,  only 
one  or  two  had  such  a  structure.  In  the  neatest 
examples,  the  lid  is  of  equal  thickness  throughout  its 
extent,  agreeing  also  with  the  walls  for  the  first  few 
inches  of  their  depth. 

One  of  pecuUar  compactness  now  before  me  I  have 
aHt  open  longitudinally  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  the 
manner  spokeii  of  above.    The  thickness  of  the  sub- 
stance is  in  no  place  greater  than  j^^th  of  an  inch, 
which  is  very  regularly  maintained  throughout  the 
lid  and  upper  parts.     The  appearance  at  the  cut 
edge  closely  resembles  that  of  millboard  so  divided; 
the  layers  of  which  it  is  composed  being  very  nume- 
reus  and  compact,  especially  towards  the  interior  side, 
where  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  even  with  a 
lens.   In  this  specimen  there  is  what  I  cannot  find  in 
any  of  the  others  that  I  have  examined.    A  row  of 
loinute  holes,  such  as  might  be  made  by  a  very  fine 
needle,  are  pierced  around  the  free  edge  of  the  lid, 
and  a  double  row  of  similar  ones  just  within  the 
maigin  of  the  tube.   There  are  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen punctures  in  each  series;  and  they  penetrate 
through  the  whole  substance,  the  light  being  clearly 
aeen  through  each  hole.    Now,  what  is  the  object  of 
these  orifices  ?   I  do  not  think,  as  I  have  somewhere 
seen  suggested,  that  they  are  intended  to  afford  a 
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hold  for  the  Spider's  claws»  when  she  would  keep  her 
door  shut  against  the  efforts  of  an  enemy;  for  what 

would  be  the  use  of  havin;^  them  in  the  tube,  close  to 
the  Ud,  so  close  that  not  the  eighth  of  an  inch  inter- 
venes between  the  series  of  the  lid  and  that  of  the 
tube,  when  the  former  is  tightly  closed  ?  I  would 
suggest  whether  they  may  not  be  air-holes;  for  so 
tight  is  the  fitting  of  the  lid,  and  so  compact  the 
texture  of  the  material,  that  I  should  suppose  the 
interior  would  be  impermeable  to  air,  but  for  this 
contrivance.  And  as  those  in  the  horizontal  lid  might 
possibly  be  closed  by  minute  particles  of  earth  rolling 
on  it,  the  second  row  around  the  edge  of  the  pei^ 
pendicular  tube,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
would  still  be  available  in  such  a  contingency.  They 
may  admit  also  an  appreciable  amount  of  light  On 
viewing  such  a  structure,  with  its  beautiful  contrii^ 
ances  for  security  and  comfort,  we  may  well  say  with 
the  Psalmist,  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works ! 
in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all.'* 

The  Spider  that  inhabits  this  nest  is  black,  with 
the  thomx  of  an  exceedingly  lustrous  polish;  its  ab- 
domen is  full  and  round,  its  legs  very  short.  It 
retreats  on  alarm  to  the  bottom  of  its  tube,  whence 
it  is  very  reluctant  to  be  dragged;  and  when  ex- 
posed, seems  inert  and  helpless.  Yet  it  is  much 
dreaded,  its  bite  being  reputed  to  cause  tumefac- 
tion, and  painful  fever. 


TERMITES,  OR  DUCK^AMTS. 

In  going  only  a  few  rods  into  the  woods,  a  stranger 
cannot  help  observing  many  of  the  trees  encompassed 
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with  laige  blacky  nnmd  maMes,  often  m  big  as  a 
liogBbead,  adhering  to  the  trunks  or  the  branches. 
Cmions  to  know  the  natnre  of  w  ringnlar  an  appen- 
dage, he  is  told  that  these  protuberant  masses  an:  the 
nests  of  Duck-ants  or  Termites  ;  and  on  exauiination 
he  finds  that  they  are  composed  apparently  of  an 
esrthj  substance^  eomminuted  veiy  fine,  and  made 
into  a  sort  of  paste  with  animal  gluten.  The  outside 
is  6iable,  and  much  resemblesy  except  in  colour^  that 
deseriptioo  of  pastry  technically  called  short,"  as 
does  the  whole  of  that  portion  which  is  newly  con- 
structed ;  but  the  interior  has  a  hardness  and  firm- 
ness superior  to  that  of  wood.  The  whole  nuMS  is 
composed  of  numberless  passages  of  the  diameter  of 
a  man's  little  finger,  separated  by  walls  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  running  without  any 

obvious  regularity  or  design.  On  the  suilaee-walls 
being  broken  in,  out  swarm  hundreds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, most  of  them  active  little  fellows  with  black 
heads,  but  many,  rather  larger  and  plumper,  with 
pikm  heads  are  scattered  among  the  crowd*  I  pre- 
lome  the  fomer  to  be  die  labourers,  and  the  latter 
the  soldiers.  A  single  covered  gallery  is  inyariably 
found  to  extend  from  the  edifice  along  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  to  the  earth,  frequently  I  have  observed 
in  the  morning  a  similar  covered  gallery,  as  thick  as 
OQe*s  thumb,  extending  all  across  the  high-road  daily 
tnveUed  by  vehicles  of  various  kinds ;  whence  I  con- 
dade  that  the  construction  of  such  a  passage  was  the 
Work  of  the  preceding  night. 

After  a  time,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  great 
nests  are  deserted;  but  continue  to  maintain  their 
mt^ty  for  an  indefinite  period.    In  this  state  the 
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Yellow-beliiedParroquet  {Conurui,fiamveuter)  chooses 
to  build  her  nest  in  them,  excavating  a  chamber 
with  her  powerful  beak.  Snakea  and  their  eggs  are 
often  found  in  them,  and  the  eggs  of  Lizards  also. 
I  once  found  in  one  several  e^gs  of  tbe  small 
Pallette-tip  Gecko  {SphcBriod^ictylus  argus).  It  is 
now  an  excellent  fuel,  burning  readily,  with  a  £ame 
and  a  glowing  brightness,  little  inferior  to  coal.  As 
no  ammoniacal  smell  proceeds  from  it,  and  as  it  cod- 
snmes  into  a  clear  white  ash,  I  conjecture  that  the 
substance  is  of  vegetable  origin.  It  is  sought  after, 
in  thuse  districts  and  seasons  in  which  the  Musqui- 
toes  make  a  more  than  endurable  pest,  in  order  to  be 
burned  in  a  chafing-dish ;  as  it  gives  out  a  good  deal 
t  of  smoke,  which  is  the  only  weapon  that  thow 

finmidable,  though  minute,  wanion  fear.  The 
smoke  dears  the  house  of  the  insect-hosts  in  a  few 
seconds;  and  is  nuich  preferable  to  that  of  wood, 
because  far  less  painful  to  the  eyes. 

The  Termites  do  not  often  enter  dwelling-houses; 
but  sometimes  they  do  penetrate  the  floors,  and 
devour  whatever  lies  in  their  waj,  enerustmg  the 
reudue  with  their  galleries,  which  they  invariably 
make  as  they  go  along.  Some  spare  bedding  that 
had  lain  in  one  corner  of  my  bed-room  for  some 
weeks,  tied  up  in  a  blanket,  I  found,  on  removing 
it,  much  injured  in  this  way;  the  blanket  being 
devoured  in  long  meandering  linesi  and  so  defiled 
with  the  cmstaceous  deposit  as  to  be  irrepanU|7 
spoiled. 

In  the  spring  a  swarm  of  the  winged  males  and 
females  often  enters  the  house,  to  the  great  annoy- 
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•Me  of  the  inmates.  The  inaecti  flock  to  the  candle- 
diadefly  and  spread  themselves  over  the  table»  and 
especially  crowd  upon  hooks,  papers,  or  any  other 
white  materials.  Their  four  wings,  which  are  ample, 
are  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  possessing  little  trans- 
parency. Presently  we  are  surprised  to  see  several 
difmembered  wings  lying  about;  and,  looking  at  the 
insects  more  carefhlly,  we  perceive  that  thej  are 
csitiDg  these  organs  voluntsrily,  which  seem  to  he 
annoying  encumbraiKes  rather  than  serviceable  paiu 
of  their  bodies.  They  are  seen  to  throw  the  wings 
very  lar  forward  towards  the  head,  and  then  suddenly 
jerk  them  back ;  these  motions  soon  dissever  their 
connexion  with  the  thorax,  which  appears  to  be  very 
slight. 

BIDS  TO  KILMARNOCK. 

^farck  3rd, --^Bjode  horn  Content  to  Hampstead, 
and  thence,  along  the  summit  of  the  Luana  moun- 
tains, to  Kilmarnock ;  returning  through  the  Bamboo 
walk  of  Grand  Yale.   Near  Hampstead,  by  the  side 

of  the  road,  half-hiddea  among  the  hixuriant  herbage, 
was  a  large  mass  of  stone  which  I  alighted  to  examine. 
Beneath  the  ledges,  adhering  to  their  under  surface, 
were  many  specimens  of  a  pretty  white  shell,  Cylin- 
Mia  graeUu.  The  delicate  pointed  spire  seems  less 
deddnous  in  this  than  in  other  species,  for  most  of 
the  individuals  were  perfect. 

At  the  summit  of  the  mountain  are  two  elevated 
peaks  of  a  rounded  form,  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  each  other ;  on  the  very  apex,  of  each  is  a 
dwelling-house,  the  one  of  which  is  named  Uigbgate^ 
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and  the  other  Hampsteed,  doubtless  in  allamB  to 
the  tomewhftt  nmilarlj  sitoated  Tflkges  »  the 

neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
•omething  rather  wonderful  in  the  conntiy  roundy 
that  in  these  elevated  dwellings  the  apartments  are 

furnished  with  Jire-places. 

The  sceneiy  about  this  part  is  sbgutarly  romsnticw 
Large,  round  hills,  almost  hemispherieal  in  their 
contour,  rise  out  of  the  valleys  in  great  number, 
apparently  withont  any  order;  yet  so  regnlsr  in 
their  form  that  they  seem  as  if  cast  up  by  art.  The 
road  often  winds  round  the  sides  of  these,  and  opens 
delightful  and  em  changing  panovamas.  Thevallejs 
and  plains  beneath,  smiling  in  verdure,  and  studded 
over  with  clumps  of  ornamental  trees,  now  hidden 
and  intermpted  by  these  conical  hills,  now  breakiiig 
into  view  between  them,  strike  ilic  passenger  vrith 
ever  fresh  delight;  and  the  various  hills  themselves, 
half  in  the  glowing  sonUght,  half  in  deep  shadow, 
changing  their  relative  places  as  he  moves  on,  have  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  e^t,  totally  unlike  anything 
I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere.  We  look  across  a  deep 
grassy  vale  from  the  hill-bide  around  which  we  are 
winding,  and  see  another  similar  mound,  with  the 
narrow  line  of  road  passing  across  its  rounded  aide  ia 
like  manner.  We  arc  told  that  we  shall  presently 
pass  along  that  line  :  it  looks  almost  within  gunshot, 
but  we  vrind  on,  and  lose  sight  <jt  the  oppomte  hill, 
and  it  is  perhaps  half  an  hour  before  we  arrive  at  it, 
having  nuide  numy  tortuous  courses  and  opened 
many  new  scenes  in  the  intermediate  spaee.  The 
summits  of  ma^y  of  these  hills  have  been  planted 
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viyi  cbmg*  of  bunbooti  imd  thete  wdant,  plnmoBe 
erowiUy  expanding  their  aiched  hewif  like  gigantic 
tofts  of  oetrich  feathexs  against  the  brilliant  fllgr» 

fioiah  the  picture. 

After  travelling  some  miles  throufjh  an  open 
couDtiy,  we  entered  the  forest  at  Kilmarnock*  where 
lome  new  provision  gardens  had  recently  been  re- 
ckined  and  planted.  The  grace  and  luxuriance  of 
the  jam-festoons,  and  other  cultivated  plants  already 
ihooting  up,  nearly  concealed  the  hideousness  of  the 
blackened  stumps  that  thickly  studded  the  ground. 
Here  I  saw  Brasavola  nodosa  in  full  flower,  the  spikea 
of  white  blossom  large  and  massy ;  and  from  a  huge 
fiUlen  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road*  I  obtained  many 
bulbs  of  a  species  of  MeuBUktriek  The  woods  were 
wm  high  and  dense,  and  presented  much  of  the  same 
character  as  those  on  the  Bluefields  Ridge.  Pre- 
sently we  began  to  descend,  and  soon  opened  the 
beautiful  sugar  estate  of  Grand  Yale,  with  its  bright 
green  cane-fields  and  pastures  spread  out  below  us  as 
en  a  map.  The  mill-house  with  its  curious  conical 
roof;  the  boiling  and  trash-houses,  and  other  offices; 
and,  at  a  little  distance,  the  great  house,"  beside  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water ;  all  could  be  traced  from 
our  elevated  position ;  wliile  the  groups  of  busy 
labourers,  the  teams  of  working  oxen,  and  the 
pflstnring  cattle,  moved  about  like  ants  over  the  sun* 
lit  scene.  The  dark  forest  bounded  the  estate  on 
every  side,  beigbtening  by  its  sombre  contrast  the 
checrfulnc;*^  of  the  variegated  inclosure  ;  and  beyond 
this  stretched  away  the  boundless  sea,  sleeping  in 

iilTeiy  beauty  beneath  the  noontide  sun. 
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The  number  of  dead  and  bleached  shells  that  lay 
on  the  road  hereabout,  induced  me  to  search  for 

living  ones;  and  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
examination.  Nor  was  the  search  unsuccessful: 
beneath  the  loose  stones  on  the  hiU-sidey  a  little 

within  the  forest,  were  several  species  in  considerable 
abundance^  some  of  which  I  had  not  at  that  time 
met  with.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  was  Helu9 
Jamaicensis,  which  I  now  saw  alive  for  the  first 
time;  the  surface  of  the  foot  was»  in  most  of  the 
specimens,  infested  by  a  minute  species  of  mite  in 
great  numbers.  This  fine  shell  was  still  rare.  A  large 
flattened  species  of  much  value  {Helix  SpengUrioMtL) 
occurred  more  numerously ;  CylindreUn  sanguinea 
and  cylindrui  were  abundant ;  and  several  species  of 
Achatina  were  found  sparingly,  such  as  the  lovely  | 
A,  Philippianay  A,  venusta,  A,  Phillipsii,  and  others. 

The  zigzag  avenue  of  Bamboos  afibrded  a  grateful 
shadow  as  we  descended  the  mountain ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  nest  of  ilie  wild  Guinea-fowl,  with  twenty  ' 
eggS|  was  an  incident  which  enlivened  a  peculiarly  | 
toilsome  part  of  the  journey,  the  passage  through  a 
long  but  narrow  water-course,  now  dry,  filled  with 
masses  of  loose  slippery  stone,  almost  impassible  for 
a  horse.    In  the  midst  of  a  thick  tuft  of  grass,  within 
the  wood  beside  this  rocky  path,  the  Guinea-hen  had  ^ 
deposited  her  numerous  eggs.   At  length  we  anived 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Cotta  wood,  and  were  again 
sheltered  from  the  burning  sun  till  we  arrived  at 
Content.  ! 
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March  5th.  —  From  Shrewsbury  I  went  a  little 
way  into  the  woods  to  see  the  Coulter*Spring|  a 
stream  so  named.    A  walk  of  half  a  mile  through  the 

tall  and  dark  forest  brought  me  to  a  wild  rocky  de- 
file, in  the  bottom  of  which  the  stream  lan*   In  the 
rains  this  is  a  roaring,  impetuous  torrent,  and  must 
be  wildly  magnificent ;  at  this  time  it  was  romantic 
enoiighi  though  in  another  way.   The  water  was 
dwindled  by  the  parching  weather,  until  it  no  longer 
fonned  a  stream,  but  lay  in  calm,  glassy  pools, 
hoonded  by  the  huge,  angular  masses  of  black  rock 
that  lay  in  confused  disorder  in  the  ravine.  Tiny 
threads  of  water  trickled  from  one  reservoir  to 
another,  and  produced  a  tinkling  music,  sufficiently 
audible  in  tliL-  (kep  silence  of  the  woods.    The  lofty 
trees  that  shot  up  their  straight  branchless  stems  all 
aiound,  were  reflected  in  the  dark  pools  with  perfect 
outline ;  not  a  bird,  not  an  insect  was  visible ;  the 
obecurity,  the  stillness,  and  the  silence  gave  a  gloomy 
awe  to  the  scene,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  relief  at  again 
breaking  out  into  the  sunny  fields  of  Shrewsbury. 
In  this  obscure  glen  the  friend  who  acted  as  my 
guide  pointed  out  the  Water- Withe  {Fitis  Jndica), 
Vd.uable  plant,  lor  the  resource  it  affords  to  thirsty 
traTellers.    A  long  twisted  stem,  much  like  that  of 
the  common  Orape*Vine,  and  about  as  thick  as  one's 
wrist,  was  hanging  down  from  one  tree  to  another ; 
with  a  stroke  of  his  heavy  knife  he  cut  this  in  twO| 

and  putting  one  extremity  to  my  mouth,  bade  me 
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drink.  A  copious  supply  of  fluid  instantly  flowed 
from  it;  which  I  fthould  not  have  distinguished  from 
pure  cold  water.  A  junk  of  a  yard  long*  it  is  saidi 
will  yield  a  pint ;  and  lives  have  been  saved  by  the 
seasonable  supply  of  this  plant,  when  travellers  hare 
lost  their  way  in  the  woods^  and  have  been  £untmg 
with  thirst. 

THE  KEPP. 

March  8M.  —  A  friend  having  business  at  Pain»- 
town,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  Content,  I  s^ 
companied  him.  We  rode  through  a  lovely  mountaia 
country,  chiefly  laid  out  in  pern  or  grazing  farms, 
well  studded  with  trees,  and  broken  by  tracts  of 
forest.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Highgate,  on  the 
side  of  a  conical  hill,  covered  with  huge  masses  of 
limestone  and  with  small  rubble,  and  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  Bamboo,  I  found  some  shells,  especially  the 
pretty  little  new  species,  which  Dr.  Pfeiflfer  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  name  BuUmiu  Ooiseif  bnt 
which  seems  to  be  rather  a  Cf/lindrella,  This  was  in 
great  abundance  beneath  the  loose  stones. 

In  these  mountain  estates  there  are  no  streams; 
and  the  resource  of  the  inhabitants  is  to  dig  large 
ponds  in  the  hollows,  into  which  the  rain-water  col- 
lects in  the  wet  season.  Owing  to  the  long  con- 
tinued drought,  these  ponds  were  now  very  low, 
some  dxy,  and  others  reduced  to  a  small  space  of 
water  in  the  centre  of  a  large  area  of  parched  sod 
cracking  mud.  At  the  ooze  which  margined  the 
water,  I  was  interested  to  observe  the  honrf-beei 
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dmmging  to  drink  in  great  numben;  I  have  seen 

the  same  thing,  however,  in  other  places,  lately. 
The  ants,  also,  are  very  thirsty,  crowding  to  every 
feiBel  of  water  in  the  house ;  forming  long,  serpen- 
tine, black  lines  up  the  sides,  around  the  edges,  and 
down  the  concavities  of  the  basins  and  ewers  in  onr 
hed-iooinfl,  and  Uack  circles  around  the  water's  edge. 
Tlie  orange-groves  were  in  blossom,  and  delighted 
die  senses  of  sight  and  smelling  with  their  beauty 
and  profuse  firagrance. 

After  winding  round  many  of  the  curious  hemi- 
q^horical  hills  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  we 
ssme  to  the  Kepp,  the  estate  of  Gteorge  Marcy,  Esq., 
to  whom  I  had  an  introduction.  This  property  is  pai- 
tieniarly  beautiful:  its  snr&oe  is  very  varied,  present* 
ing  continual  changes  of  scenery.  The  broad  swells 
tad  slopes  of  pasture,  verdant  in  spite  of  the  drought, 
are  enriched  by  a  great  variety  of  fine  trees,  standing 
«nglj  and  in  clumps,  all  of  them  useful,  and  many 
of  noble  and  imposing  beauty.  The  negro  huts  of 
tiie  estate,  embosomed,  as  usual,  in  luxuriant  groves 
of  deepest  green,  and  in  small  gardens  of  pro- 
visions;— the  white  mansion  crowning  a  swelling 
hill the  dark  belts  of  surrounding  forest,  admitting, 
luTc  and  there,  peeps  at  tlic  smilin*^^  fields  of  neigh- 
bouring estates; — impart  a  peculiar  character  of 
lofeiinefls  to  the  scene.  One  lof^  tree  was  nearly 
covered  with  the  dark-green  foliage,  and  magnificent 
white  trumpet-blossoms  of  a  climbing  plant,  probably 
a  species  of  Bignoma^  that  had  spread  itself  over  the 
branches  like  a  mantle,  and  hung  down  in  the  richest 
profnnon*   On  the  fruit-trees  of  the  estate,  many 
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species  of  epiphyte  Onhiiem  were  numeious;  we  htiA, 
obtained  a  noble  mass  of  Epidendrum  ciKare,  from  an 

Avocada  Pear  near  Highgate ;  there  were  forty-two 
of  the  fine  lengthened  bulbs  in  the  cluster,  but  the 
singular  fringed  blossom  was  not  displayed.  On  the 
trees  in  the  ivepp,  this  species  occurred  again ;  Epid. 
fragrom  was  in  blossom,  most  beautiful  and  sweeU 
scented;  Brasavola  nodosa  was  also  in  flower!  — 
other  species  displayed  only  the  leaves  and  pseudo- 
bulbs. 

A  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  gradually 
deepening,  led  us  into  a  most  romantic  little  gleiu 
One  side  of  it  was  formed  by  a.  veiy  steep  slopei 
covered  with  trees,  and  difficult  to  be  climbed ;  the 
other  side  was  an  enormous  sheet  of  limestone, 
greatly  overhanging^  from  the  moist  surfiice  of  whiehi 
slender  lianes  were  hanging,  and  many  interesting 
ferns  threw  out  their  gracefully  curling  ironds.  The 
bottom  of  the  dell  vras  damp  and  tenacious,  and  sup* 
ported  a  rank  vegetation;  largely  consisting  of  the  dan* 
gerous  Dumb-cane  {Caladium  seguinum)^  a  tall  kind  oi 
Arum^  so  yirulently  acrid,  that  the  juice  of  any  part, 
incautiously  applied  to  the  mouth,  causes  the  tongue 
to  swell  so  as  to  take  away  the  power  of  speech,  and 
produces  burning  torments  of  long  duration.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  modes  of  torture  em- 
ployed by  cruel  masters  in  the  dark  days  of  slavery* 
Amidst  these  fine-looking,  but  deleterious  Arums,  I 
found  a  liliaceous  plant  with  ovate-leaves,  the  bulbs 
of  which  I  took ;  these  subsequently  blossomed  in 
my  possession,  and  proved  a  fine  species  of  PancrO" 
tium,  delightfully  fragrant.    The  smooth  overhanging 
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rock  I  found  bristling  with  hundreds  of  minute  slender 
shells,  all  of  the  same  species  {Cylindrella  subtUa), 
n&TCf  hat  shrmik  into  the  interior  of  their  dwellings, 
which  were  attached  by  their  mouths  to  the  surface 
of  the  rock,  at  various  degrees  of  inclination  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  great  majority  were  decollated, 
as  is  customarj^  with  this  genus;  but  some  half-dozen 
occoxxed  in  a  perfect  condition,  the  shell  running  off 
bto  a  delicate  taper  spire  with  an  acute  point.  The 
summit,  however,  was  excessively  fragile,  so  that  it 
was  aUnoat  impossible  to  secure  the  specimens,  with- 
oQt  reducing  them  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  ampu- 
tation. 

Hie  gentleman  on  whom  my  friend  had  intended 
to  call  was  lying  on  what  proved  to  be  the  bed  of 
death,  too  ill  to  receive  us;  we  therefore  returned 
without  accomplishing  the  main  object  of  our  jour- 
aejy  but  in  other  respects  much  gratified. 

.   HIGHTSHADE  AND  MISSELTOE. 

Immediately  behind  Bluefields,  extending  over  the 

plaia  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  considerably  up 

its  steep  side,  is  the  pen  of  Pinnock  Shafton.  A 

small  inclosure,  into  which  the  numerous  cattle  may 

be  driven  for  examination  when  required,  contains  a 

few  objects  of  interest.   The  loose  stone  walls  that 

sunound  ii,  as  well  as  the  other  fields,  are  half- 

ludden  by  a  vegetation  whose  wild  luxuriance  con* 

mIs  or  adorns  their  naked  nnsightliness.  Long 

Cacti,  with  cylindrical  or  angular  stems,  especially 

dreui  grandiflorui  and  C»  trianguhrii^  trail  irregu- 
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larly  OTer  tbem  to  a  surprising  length,  and  hang 
about  ill  loose  festoons,  mingling  with  the  contorted 
stalks  and  broad  noble  leaves  of  Arums,  the  Five- 
iinger  {A,  auritum),  and  other  species.  Especially 
characteristic  of  these  walls  are  the  plants  ctlled 
.Nightsbadei  species  of  EekUea^  witli  handsome  ydknr 
or  white  flowers,  somewhat  resembling,  at  first  sight, 
those  of  a  Convolvulus.  These  are  el^ant  slender 
climbers,  which  blossom  profusely  at  most  seasons 
of  the  year,  and,  being  very  common  on  fences, 
along  with  the  noble  Hogmeat  (Ipomaa  viol<icea\ 
which  exactly  represents  a  Major  Convolvalns  of 
three  or  four  times  the  usual  dimennons,  materisUy 
contribute  to  the  gaiety  of  the  fields  in  this  island. 
The  seed  vessels  of  the  Echites  have  a  curious  appear- 
ance; they  are  long,  slender,  and  slightly  spindle- 
shaped,  always  disposed  in  pairs  at  the  end  of  a  stalk, 
from  which  they  diverge  either  at  a  very  wide  angle, 
or  in  opposite  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  foot- 
stalk,  like  the  head  of  the  letter  T.  These  plants 
haye  been  named  Nightshade  because  of  their  poi> 
sonous  character ;  they  are  not  botanically  allied  to 
the  true  Nightshades :  they  belong,  however,  to  an 
equally  virulent  order,  Apocyne^e,  An  instance  of 
the  deadly  qualities  of  these  beautiful  plants  wsi 
named  to  me.  Two  men,  not  long  ago^  were  found 
lying  dead  in  the  road ;  —  the  only  due  to  the  cause 
•of  their  decease  was  that  a  bottle  of  rum  was  found 
with  them,  from  which  they  had  been  drinking,  and 
which  they  had  stopped  with  a  plug  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  EehUu,  growing  in  its  nsual  abundance 
in  the  w^t^  instead  of  a  cork.   The  alcohol  bad 
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probably  extracted  the  poisonous  properties  of  the 

leayes,  and  had  become  fa  tall impregnated  with 
them. 

Here  grow  several  bushes  of  the  true  Aloe  {A^soco* 

irhio) ;  whose  serrate,  fleshy  leaves,  and  tall  spikes  of 
tubular  flowers,  red,  yellow  and  green,  are  wcli- 
known.  Though  cultivated  in  some  of  the  Antilles, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  much  kno\VTi  in  Jamaica,  at 
least  in  the  parts  with  which  I  am  familiar  ^  this 
beii^  the  only  locali^  in  which  I  remember  to  haye 
seen  it. 

Bat  what  interests  me  most  in  this  phice  is  a 
floarishing  Misseltoe,  or  GhKl-bushy  as  the  negroes 
esll  it  It  is  growing  on  a  Soursop  {Anona  muricata), 
a  tree  which  it  principally  aifectsi  overspreading  every 
branch,  and  e£kctually,  though  gradually,  killing  its 
supporter.  The  seeds  are  viscous,  and  are  to  be  seen 
sticking  on  the  kanfei  and  iwigM,  as  well  as  on  the 
tnmk ;  in  every  instance  rooting  and  shooting  where 
they  adhere ;  so  that  hundreds,  perhaps  I  might  say 
thoQsands,  of  young  plants,  in  various  stages  of  for- 
wardness,  may  be  seen  on  this  Soursopi  springing 
up  from  the  suiiace  of  the  leaves,  three  or  four 
on  one  leaf,  and  that  on  both  the  inferior  and 
superior  heeB*  This  I  take  to  be  a  somewhat  un- 
usual phenomenon.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain 
what  becomes  of  these  young  plants  when  the  leaves 
on  which  they  grow,  fall  and  decay.  Do  they 
become  terrestrial,  or  perish  ?  Certainly  I  saw  no 
Miiieltoe  plants  growing  beneath  the  tree. 
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BLUEFIELDS  RIDGE. 

The  road  wliich  leads  firom  the  shore  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Blnefields  mountain,  branches  off  right  and 

left  at  a  point  just  beyond  the  Tree-fems,  formerly 
described  ;  or  rather  abuts  upon  another  road  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  it  along  the  ridge.  We  will 
first  pursue  the  right-hand  branch^  which,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  leads  us  to  Rother- 
wood,  a  coffee  plantation.  The  intervening  space, 
for  the  most  part,  consists  of  the  primitive  woods; 
and  the  road  is  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  rocky 
bridle-path,  just  wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  pass 
each  other.  The  negroes  of  the  lowlands  lia?e  litUe 
gardens  or  provision-fronnds  embosomed  in  these 
woods,  where  they  rear  various  kinds  of  produce ;  on 
Fridays  they  resort  hither,  early  in  the  morning,  to 
perform  the  little  tillage  that  is  required,  and  to  col- 
lect the  fruits  and  roots  which,  on  the  next  day,  they 
cany  to  the  market  at  Savanna  le  Mar.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Friday  in  evezy  week,  howefer, 
when  the  woods  re-echo  the  voices  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  the  sounds  of  the  axe  and  the  hoe, 
this  path  is  almost  an  unbroken  solitude,  where  the 
voices  of  the  mountain  birds  by  day,  and  of  the 
strange  reptiles  that  are  vocal  by  night,  and  the 
sighing  of  the  breeze  in  the  upper  Holiage  of  the 
forest,  are  the  only  sounds  that  break  the  solemn 
silence.  The  vegetarion  here  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  lowlands ;  more  luxuriant,  more  close 
and  matted,  the  parasitical  plants  are  more  numerous 
and  varied,  the  air  is  more  humid,  and  the  whole 
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leene  is  much  Bearer  that  described  by  South 
American  traTellersy  as  characterising  the  interior  of 
the  forest  in  that  region.  That  giant  of  the  lowlands 

ibe  Ceiba  or  Cotton-tree  {Eriodendron  anfractuosum) 
liardly  reaches  tiiese  elevated  woods ;  but  its  place  is 
supplied  by  scarcely  less  bulky  Fig- trees^  whose  hoary 
tnmks  and  broad  horizontal  limbs  are  a  perfect 
noneiy  of  Orehide^  and  BromeUaeue:  and  magni* 
iioentSantft-Marias  (Ca/o/9%/^fii),  Broad*leaft  (TVr* 
mmalia).  Parrot-berries  {Sloanea),  and  other  lofty 
trees,  tower  up  to  an  enormous  pre-eminence  above 
their  fellows.  In  parts  wliich  have  once  been  cleared, 
and  since  neglected,  —  according  to  that  law  by 
which  a  primitive  forest,  when  once  cut  down,  is 
MMoeeded  by  a  spontaneous  growth  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind  of  wood,  —  dense  thickets  of  a  species 
of  PipeTf  called  (from  the  propensity  of  this  tribe 
to  form  thickened  nodes,  like  those  of  passes,  at 
regular  intervals  on  its  trunk  and  branches)  Jointer 
or  J<untwood,  grow  in  Luge  tracts  to  the  exclusion 
ef  eferything  else.  In  these  Jointer  thickets  the 
Green  Tody,  Grreen  Sparrow,  or  Robin  Redbreast 
of  the  colonists  (Todus  viridui),  is  particularly  abund* 
ant;  a  lovely  little  bird,  with  the  upper  parts  emerald 
green,  the  belly  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  rosy,  and 
the  throat  and  gorget  deep  rich  crimson-plush.  It 
sts  with  the  utmost  fearlessness  on  the  low  twiga 
diat  jut  out  into  the  zoad,  almost  brushing  our  faces 
as  we  pass ;  or  flits  about  on  feeble  wing,  pursuing 
iiit'6,  with  a  soft  plaintive  squeak.*    In  other  places 

•  Is  1W  BMt  of  JioiMn*  p.  77^  Mr.  HUl  bM  dMriM 
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the  trees  are  tall,  slender,  and  soniewliat  open  in 
growth)  but  the  edge  of  the  woods  is  formidable  with 
cutting  Sedges,  and  spinous  Solancce,  relieved  by 
beautiful  tufts  of  CaniuB.  Hereabouts  OrcJudeas  are 
▼ery  numerous ;  almost  every  tree,  from  the  siae  of 
onc'is  arm  and  u])\vards,  being  studded  with  masses  of 
pseudo-bulbs  of  various  species,  enwrapping  the 
trunks  with  their  matted  roots,  and  throwing  out 
their  fleshy  leaves  and  spikes  of  fantastic  blossom. 
Epidendrum  cUiare,  MaxMaria  BarringUmue,  £r<w 
ria  eaudata,  and  other  epiphyte  kinds,  grow  here  in 
great  luxuriance.  Farther  on,  the  road  is  bordered 
by  shrubby  Gesneraeea,  of  which  the  curious  Mig" 
tidophylhm  tameniammf  with  its  woolly  spindb* 
shaped  leaves,  and  branches  of  pale  green  flowers, 
and  another  species  called  Glass-eye  berry,  firom  its 
forming  the  principal  food  of  the  Thrush  of  thst 
name,  are  pre-eminently  abundant.  Here  and  there 
the  immense  leaves  of  the  wild  plantain  (JSelieama), 
of  the  most  delicate  green  hue,  wave  out  from  the 
more  ignoble  bush ;  and,  looking  in,  we  see  a  clump 
of  these  magnificent  plants,  and  catch  si^^t  of  their 
massive  branches  of  blossom,  enveloped  in  great  boat* 
like  bracts  of  richest  scarlet.  Looking  over  the 
forest  from  an  eminence,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  the 
elegant  Mountain-pride  {Spathelia  simplex)  rising 
here  and  there  above  the  mass;  a  beautiful  tree, 
whose  straight  slender  stem,  terminated  by  a  crown 

an  opportunity  of  leefaig  other  specimens,  and  of  finding:  that  this  vas 
an  error.  The  eggs  are  pure  ivory-white,  unspotted.  The  spots  that 
deceived  him,  were  probably  stain*  produced  by  the  mth  in  vhicb 
Ibej  bad  iaio. 
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of  laige  puinate  leaves  radiatmg  from  the  centre  and 
arching  outwards^  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  habit  of  the  Palms.    Beantiixil  it  is  at  all  times ; 

but  it  is  in  the  flowering  season  that  its  name  of 
Mountain-pride  is  felt  to  be  appropriate  ;  when  its 
summit  is  crowned  by  a  dense  pyramid  of  lively  pink 
flowers,  several  feet  in  diameter  and  in  height  In 
-  diitrictB  where  this  tree  is  numerous^  the  effect  is 
Mid  to  be  most  magnificent. 

Two  fine  species  of  real  Palms  are  found  in  these 
loftv  woods,  though  not  in  great  numbers.  The  one 
is  the  Long  Thatch,  a  species  of  Cocos,  whose  long 
pinaate  fionds  are  used  for  thatching  the  houses  of 
tbe  negro  peasants;  the  other  is  the  Mountain  Cab- 
Imge  (^reca  okraeea),  one  of  the  very  noblest  of  this 
Icingly  race  of  plants.  It  shoots  up  its  verdant  tuft 
of  icalhery  fronds  to  an  enormous  elevation,  some 
specimens  even  to  the  height  (as  is  credibly  asserted) 
ot  two  hmidred  feet.  To  think  of  a  tree  as  high  as 
the  Monument  of  London,  with  a  slender  branchless 
stem,  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  perfectly  cylindricalt 
Jti  not  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter !  The  immense 
ipike  of  blossom  that  projects  in  the  early  autumn 
from  the  base  of  the  crown,  arching  gracefully  down- 
wards, is  a  fine  object.  I  have  seen,  at  such  times, 
the  earth  beneath  the  tree,  for  a  space  of  many 
•qnsre  yards,  quite  white  with  the  scattered  pollen» 
as  if  a  light  snow  shower  had  fallen.  Bees,  Beetles^ 
Flies,  and  other  insects,  throng  around  it  in  this  sea- 
son, attracted  by  the  nectariferous  bloom,  and  them- 
selves forming  an  attraction  for  numerous  Swallows, 
which,  darting  by  on  rapid  wing»  snatch  their  selected 
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victims  as  they  pass,  and,  wheeling  round,  return 
again  and  again  to  the  prey. 

But  if  I  w\rc  asked  to  name  the  most  prominent 
character  of  the  vegetation  on  these  lofty  peaks,  I 
should  designate  it  a  region  of  Ferns*  Scores  of 
species,  and  thousands  of  individuals,  fringe  the  sides 
of  the  path  with  their  graceful  fronds,  and  almost 
choke  the  way.  If  we  sit  down  on  the  grey-spuiied 
root  of  a  tree,  the  great  fronds  of  Phlehodium  aureum^ 
so  elegantly  pinnate,  arch  over  our  heads,  and  spread 
widely  on  each  side ;  while  the  eye  is  pleased  with 
itii  massive  twisted  leaf-bases,  covered  with  golden 
hair  that  shines  like  silk,  and  with  tlie  brown,  de- 
licate, thread-like  roots,  that  cling  to  the  bark  <^  the 
tree  spur,  meandering  over  it  like  a  spider's  web. 
The  large  triangular  pinnae  of  Adiantum  macrophfir 
hm  overlapping  each  other,  and  gradually  diminish* 
ing,  have  a  very  striking  appearance ;  and  many  of 
the  minuter  kinds  growing  in  the  hollows  of  the 
stones,  and  beneath  the  roots  of  the  trees,  display  a 
grace  and  beauty  peculiarly  their  own.  Within  the 
gloom  of  the  forest  other  forms  are  seen  in  lonixiant 
profusion.  The  trees  are  loaded  with  them ;  many 
of  the  terrestrial  kinds  spring  in  feathery  tufts  from 
the  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  curve  gracefully  towards 
the  ground;  others  fringe  the  horizontal  limbs,  and 
conceal  the  forks;  and  others,  perhaps  the  most 
curious  of  all,  as  PkModium  tgeopodaidetf  Fk.  vac^ 
cinifoUtm,  Polypodium  acrostichoides,  &c.,  crawl  up 
the  trunks  of  the  tall  trees,  from  the  earth  to  their 
summits ;  their  lengthened  slender  stems  clinging 
fast  to  the  bark,  fringed,  throughout  all  their  iirc- 
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gidar  windings,  with  thdr  small  oval  or  bbloDg  leaf^ 

like  fronds.  The  sides  of  the  bare  rocks,  and  the 
nu&ces  of  the  laige  loose  stonesi  that  lie  in  the 
woods,  half  concealed  hj  bushes,  are  sprawled  ovex 
hy  similar  caulescent  and  clinging  species  of  the  great 
Fern  tribe,  which  is  estimated  to  constitute  one  ninth 
part  of  the  whole  vegetation  of  Jamaica. 

I  will  mention  but  one  more  member  of  this  tribe, 
a  Tree-fern  of  peculiar  beauty,  that  I  found  growing 
in  some  abundance  in  a  spot  of  more  than  usual 
gloom  and  grandeur,  far  on  towards  Rotherwood. 
The  species  was,  I  believe,  Cyatkea  ariforea,  taller 
and  more  graceful  than  the  Alsophila  of  the  moun- 
tain-brow. The  slender  stems,  each  marked  with  its 
oval,  scale^like  scars,  and  throwing  out  from  its  sum« 
mit  its  swelling  cluster  of  kai-bascs  so  compact  and 
so  regular  as  to  look  like  the  elegantly  fluted  knob 
cf  seme  cast-iron  pillar,  again  constricted  before  they 
spread  abroad  in  a  wide  umbrella  of  finely  cut  foliage, 
—had  an  imposinj^r  effect  here  in  the  rather  open 
woods,  surrounded  by  the  naked  irregular  trunks, 
moss-grown  and  studded  with  parasites,  of  the  tall 
trees  that  towered  up,  and  interwove  their  branches 
fiur  above  their  heads,  shutting  out  the  sun,  and 
aiinost  the  light. 

In  a  very  dense,  and  nearly  impenetrable,  part  of 
the  bosh  that  borders  this  lane,  I  found,  about  the 
end  of  February,  some  fine  plants,  in  full  flower,  of 
tliat  noble  and  magnificent  terrestrial  Orchid,  Fhajus 
TtmkerviUia,^   The  flower-«pikes,  which  rose  to  a 

*  Tboagb  the  extremity  of  the  labeHum  b  tbe  plants  above 
WMieMd,  was  ct  a  deeper  and  mote  purple  tint  than  in  the  pulK 
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Iieight  of  About  thirty  inches,  spmig  boat  a  mm  of 
pseudo-bulbs  that  had  attached  themselves  to  die 

surface  of  a  huge  stone.  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  presence  of  so  rich  and  elegant  a  flower  in  so 

gloomy,  obscure,  and  tangled  a  pkce,  uncared  for 
and  unknown.  For  years  and  years  it  may  ha?e 
successiTely  displayed  its  goigeous  beau^,  witheut 

the  eye  of  man  having  ever  rested  on  it ;  and  for  ages 
more  it  might  have  continued  to  blush  unseen,  but 
for  the  cariosity  of  a  prying  natuialist. 

This  lonely  road  was  one  of  my  most  favourite 
resorts,  and  will  ever  be  associated  with  my  most  de- 
lightful recollections  of  Jamaica.  I  am  sure  I  csnno^ 
by  any  attempt  to  describe  the  scene,  or  by  any  enu- 
meration of  its  more  prominent  constituents,  give  any 
adequate  notion  of  the  peculiar  charm  that  belonged 
to  it  The  gradual  ascent  higher  and  hisfher  up  the 
mountain,  with  the  commanding  view  thus  obtained, 
widening  and  spreading  beneath,  imparted  an  eiLhi- 
laration  to  the  spirits  that  probably  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  Then  the  leaving  behind,  and  far  below, 
the  habitations  of  man,  to  plunge  into  the  deep  and 
wild  solitudes  of  Nature ;  and  the  thought  that  pro- 

llshed  figures  of  tbis  tpeeici,  tbe  linuUnrtty  it  80  elow  at  to  wwnat 
their  idcntifieation,  Tel  Pft<|^  TtaiiJbnrfl&ii  b  a  CbiiM 
the  genus  has  never  before  been  recognised  in  the  New  World.  The 
suggestion  ooeurs  that  it  may  have  been  introduced,  and  have  been 
increased  by  eiiHifation,  and  that  the  sseds  tnay  haye  been  scattered 
bjr  Rewinds,  or  carried  by  birds  over  the  island.  The  lone  liumid 
forest  at  the  summit  of  lUuefields  Peak,  does  not  certaialy  seem  a 
very  likuly  locality  in  which  to  find  a  large  and  beautiful  floirer 
escaped  from  a  garden.  I  may  add  that  just  a  year  afterwards  I  met 
.with  it  again  in  blossom  in  tbe  neighbouring  woods* 
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hatij  few  Europeans,  at  kast  few  who  oould  at  all 

appreciate  their  beautj,  had  ever  trodden  them,  were 
pleasant  accessories ;  not  to  mention  the  delightful 
coolness  of  a  temperature  which,  perhaps,  nerer  ez« 
ceeds  70^,  after  the  oppressing  heat  of  the  lowlands. 
I  used  frequently  to  set  out  two  hours  before  dawn» 
and  ride  leisurely  up,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or 
of  the  twinkling,  quivering  stars,  listening  to  the  rich 
saelodieB  poured  forth  by  dozens  of  Mocking  birds 
from  the  fruit  trees  and  grores  of  the  lower  hills,  and 
arrive  at  the  mountain-brow  about  sunrise.    There  I 
wonld  leftTe  my  horse,  and,  throwing  the  bridle  over 
Us  neck,  aUow  him  to  graze  on  a  little  open  pasture 
until  my  return,  while  I  pursued  on  foot  the  track 
which  1  haTe  been  describing.    Here  I  often  spent 
msnj  hours  at  a  time,  engaged  in  collecting  speci- 
mens  of  zoology  and  botany,  in  making  observations, 
or  in  calmly  drinking-in  the  quiet  enjoyment  that 
the  scene  afforded.    Very  few  birds  occur  in  this 
region ;  but  such  as  are  found  are  of  peculiar  interest* 
The  waiy  Jabbering  Crow  (Corous  JaauUcmmi)  gives 
utterance  to  his  strange,  uncouth  articulations,  as  he 
calls  to  his  fellow  from  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
ray  loftiest  trees,  or  sails  along,  on  labouring  wing, 
irom  one  such  poist  of  observation  to  another,  taking 
good  care  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way.    This,  too,  is 
the  region  of  the  Solitaire  {Pttlogonyi  atrnMatwi) ; 
that  mvsterious  recluse,  whose  ricli  lliitc-like  tones 
fall  slowly  upon  the  ravished  ear,  like  the  measured 
Botes  of  a  psalm.   One,  and  another,  and  another, 
take  up  the  strain,  till  the  mellow  notes  come  one  by 
one  from  ail  parts  oi'  the  dark  surrounding  wood% 
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lit  different  distances,  and  at  conaiderable  intervak; 

the  effect  of  which,  so  unlike  the  ordinary  voice  of  a 
bixdi  is  startling  until  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
performersy  and  always  charming  when  you  are.  Ton 
listen  with  the  more  interest,  because  the  bird  itself 
is  very  shyi  and  consequently  very  seldom  seen; 
ordinarily  keeping  with  jealous  suspicion  in  the  most 
dense  and  sombre  parts  of  these  mountain  woods. 

But  there  is  one  bird  which  is  yery  abundant  here* 
As  the  Ferns  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
botany  of  this  lofty  elevation,  so  is  the  lovely  Long- 
tailed  Humming-bird  (Troehibu  polytmui)  of  its 
ornithology.  The  relvet  crest,  and  emerald  gorget, 
and  long  streaming  tail-plumes  of  this  lustrous  linng 
gem,  flit,  and  flutter,  and  horer  about  this  shady 
lane  all  day  long,  and  all  the  year  round;  but  it  is 
especially  numerous  in  the  spring,  when  scores,  and 
even  hundreds,  may  be  seen  rifling  the  perpetually* 
blossoming  shrubs  that  are  its  denizens.  To  sit  on  a 
isllQii  log  in  the  cool  shadow,  surrounded  by  beauty 
and  fragnmce,  listening  to  the  broken  hymns  of  the 
Solitaires,  and  watching  the  Humming-birds  that  sip 
fearlessly  around  your  head,  and  ever  and  anon  come 
and  peep  dose  under  the  brim  of  your  broad  Panama 
hat, — as  if  to  say,  Who  are  you  that  come  intruding 
into  our  peculiar  domain  I**  —  this  is  delightful. 
There  is  nothing  to  mar  the  charm  of  the  situation;' 
no  wild  beasts  in  the  forest  behind  glaring  at  you, 
and  ready  to  make  their  fatal  spring;  no  deadly 
reptiles  coiled  beneath  your  seat,  or  swinging  from 
the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees ;  for  Jan^aica 
possesses,  as  far  as  I  know,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
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Other;  scorpions^  and  centipedes,  and  red  spiders,  are 

far  too  rarely  seen,  unless  searched  for,  to  be  any 
objects  of  dread;  and  eren  the  pet^  insect  annoy-* 
iDoes,  whidi  commonly  make  the  woods  rather  in-< 
tolerable,  are  wanting  here.  You  may  sit  for  hours 
vithont  having  your  clothes  and  your  hair  full  of 
little  stinging  ants,  or  without  disturbing  a  city  of 
those  formidable  warriors,  the  great-jawed  Corro- 
suntee  Ants  (OdotUomachus);  and  even  the  Mus* 
qniloes,  except  on  rare  occasions,  are  so  little 
troublesome,  as  to  be  scarcely  more  worth  minding 
thsn  the  gnats  in  England  in  an  autumnal  eyening. 

^  Hie  ver  aasidaiiiii,  atque  alMnis  menaibut  antati 
At  nUkdm  tigm  abtiint,  et  um  leomiin  • 
Scmwa;  mo  miacfot  ftllimt  aeomta  l^gmitoi  $ 
Nee  lapit  immenaoa  orbea  per  homunit  neque  tanto 
Sfmwaa  io  apinm  tneitt  ae  eolligit  anguia." 

VlftO»  Georjf.  U.  149» 

Above  this  secluded  road  on  the  seaward  side, 
shutting  out  the  view  in  that  direction,  except  in 
little  peeps  here  and  there  through  the  valleys^ — rise 
the  peaks  of  the  ridge.    Up  tlie  liighest  of  these  I 
climbed,  with  no  small  toil,  one  day  in  Marchj  and 
stood  on  the  loftiest  point  in  the  western  part  of 
Jiimaica,    I  was  well  rewarded  for  the  difficulty  and 
labour  of  the  steep  ascenti  by  the  extensive  prospect. 
I  counted  six  ranges  of  mountains  to  the  eastward, 
each  beyond  the  other,  besides  Bluefields  Ridge,  on 
which  I  stood;  the  most  distant  of  which  was  in  all 
probaUlity  that  of  the  Manchester  Mountains,  near 
the  centre  of  the  island.  A  few  insects  commemorated 
my  visit :  Fattahu  ifUerttUi4di9,  a  curious  flattened 
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Beetle  of  laige  nset  mmswhat  allied  to  our  StMg- 
beetle,  was  found  in  some  numbers  beneath  die 

decaying  bark  of  a  fallen  tree ;  as  also  some  specimens 
of  a  large  and  noble  ^of;^fa,  and  of  A  small  (korm. 
A  very  lovely  little  Hawkmoth  {Empyreuma  liehat), 
of  two  colours,  greenish-black,  and  rich  crimson,  was 
sitting  beneath  a  loose  stone,  vexy  perfect,  and  sp« 
parently  just  out  of  pupa.  Attached  to  the  under 
surfaces  of  contiguous  stones  were  several  thin  cocooos 
of  yellow  silk,  all  empty ;  very  probably  belonging  to 
this  species.  This  pretty  moth  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  lower  hills,  and  even  by  the  sea  side,  occasionally 
flying  into  dwelling-houses  at  night :  whea  seen  by 
day  it  is  always  in  dark  woods. 


THfi  VfiMUa  LIZAAD. 

The  first  time  I  met  with  that  fine  Iguaniform 
lizard,  JOaetyloa  Edwarditii^  called  V^us  *  by  the 
negroes,  and  sometimes  Green  Guana,  was  on 
ridge.  And  though  I  afterwards  found  it  in  lower 
situations,  as  on  the  moderate  elevations  of  the 
St.  Elizabeth's  hills,  and  even  in  the  pimento  groves 
of  Mount  Edgecumbe  that  border  the  sea  shore,  it 
seems  xatker  to  afifect  the  higher  mountain-woodsi 
The  luudc  in  which  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with 

•  This  name  has  probably  no  allusion  to  the  Goddess  of  beantt. 
Mr.  Hill  writes  mc  as  follows:  "The  brilliant  green  Lizard  [jrtm 
speak  of  is  usually  called  the  Green  Venus.  Venus  in  this  case  I 
take  to  be  an  Indian  word;  for  I  found  it,  —  in  a  district  of  St- 
Doming^o  (Yasica)  in  which  all  the  rivers  had  Indian  names, — as  tho 
same  of  one  of  the  streams.  We  have  an  Indian  name  for  another  of 
our  Liiardi  in  JjfmMO^** 
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the  qMCMt  may  be  vord^  of  bdog  related.  One 

daj  iu  February ,  having  ascended  the  ridge  with  a 
compaoioii*  mjr  attention  was  arrested  hy  a  Lizard 
about  a  foot  img,  and  of  a  lively  green  oolonr,  on 
the  trunk  of  a  small  tree,  head  downward,  intently 
watching  our  motioQft  aa  we  stood  near*  Mj  young 
taeoA  suggested  the  poenbilitjr  of  capturing  it  by 
slipping  a  noose  over  its  head,  while  its  attention  was 
engaged  by  whiatling*  I  laughingly  proceeded  to  try 
the  ipell ;  and  haTing  made  a  nooae  of  email  twine, 
which  I  tied  to  the  end  of  a  switch,  I  gently  walked 
tovarde  him,  whistling  a  fively  tune.  To  my  astonish- 
neot  he  allowed  me  to  slip  llie  nooee  orer  his  head, 
merely  glancing  his  bright  eye  at  the  string  as  it 
paaicd.  I  jerked  the  switch;  the  music  ceased ;  and 
the  green-coated  forester  was  eprawling  in  the  air, 
dangling,  greatly  to  his  annoyance,  at  the  end  of  my 
itnng.  He  was  Teiy  savage,  biting  at  every  thing 
Bear  ;  presently  his  colonr  began  to  change  from 
green  to  blackish,  till  it  was  of  an  uniform  bluish 
Uadit  with  darker  bands  on  the  body^,  and  a 
hrawnish  black  on  the  tail:  the  only  trace  of  green 


*  At  pvbfidicd  deieripllom  «f  tropical  ttplllct  are  mmonHj 
>MltlmB  wpttbmmin  ipirit%  with  Hm aolouft and  mnmihmitam 
giiMlyallmi  InajbtcieiiMdfef  thtfrito^^  sola  imda  oa  the 
^•Midiiriiig  life.  Tiia  laqglh  of  adult  malaa  variai  eonMferably, 
ftoM  IS  to  18  inches,  but  I  have  invariably  found  tba  diftrcnoe  to 
fit  b  the  tail,  the  body  being  always  about  5  inches,  the  tail  varying 
fc'Wn  7  to  12  inches.  The  colour,  when  the  .mimal  is  not  cxcitcti,  is 
brilliant  ycllov.green ;  the  hind  half  of  the  tail  pale  grey  ;  the  goitre 
oratgi,  set  with  longitudinal  rows  of  Mjparated  pale-yellow  scales; 

edgeii  of  the  eyelid-*  white.  In  Kome  sy>ccimens  the  body,  tail, 
ind  limb^  are  marked  with  transverse  bands  of  a  bluer  green,  tboae  on 
^UiifikaMfaalandac  and  obtifttt.  (fiaa  Plata  IV.) 
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was  just  around  the  eyes.  I  carefully  secured,  witboat 
injuring  hinii  and  brought  him  home  in  the  eollectiiigw 
basket,  into  which  I  had  no  sooner  put  him,  than  lie 
fiercely  seized  a  piece  of  linen  in  his  teeth,  and  would 
not  let  it  go  for  seyeral  hours.  I  transferred  him  to  a 
wired  cage,  linen  and  all ;  and  at  length  he  suddenly 
let  go  his  hold,  and  flew  wildly  about  the  cage,  biting 
at  anything  presented  to  him.  At  night  I  observed 
him  vividly  green  as  at  first;  a  token,  as  I  pre- 
sumed, that  he  had  in  some  measure  recovered  his 
equanimity. 

The  next  day  he  continued  very  fierce.  I  hang 
the  cage  out  in  the  sun;  two  or  three  times  in  die 
course  of  the  day  I  observed  him  green  ;  but  for  the 

most  part  he  was  black.  The  changes  were  rather 
quickly  accomplished. 

After  he  had  been  in  my  possession  about  four 
days,  I  observed  him  one  morning  sloughing  his  skin ; 
the  delicate  epidermis,  loosened  from  the  body  and 
legs,  looked  like  a  garment  of  thin  white  muslin, 
split  irregularly  down  the  legs  and  toes,  and  separated 
from  that  of  the  tail,  on  which  the  integument  yet 
adhered  unbroken.  Throughout  the  clay  the  loosened 
akin  hung  about  the  animal,  though  more  and  more 
loosely.  He  had  not  abated  a  whit  of  his  fierceness ; 
leaping  at  a  stick  pointed  at  him,  and  seizing  it 
forcibly  with  his  teeth. 

Another  individual,  caught  in  the  same  loealitjr, 
and  by  the  same  device,  I  introduced  into  the  cage  of 
the  former,  who  did  not  offer  any  molestation  to  the 
intruder.  After  they  had  remained  in  my  possession, 
the  one  about  ^li.  weeks,  the  other  about  four,  they 
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both  died,  almost  on  the  same  day«  and  both  in  the 
process  of  sloughing.  In  this  operation  the  skin  ap- 
pears to  be  first  separated  from  the  head ;  for  in  one 

of  these,  it  was  perfectly  loose  from  the  whole  head, 
and  was  removable  in  one  piece,  but  to  the  neck  and 
entire  body  it  still  adhered  by  organic  union.  I 
SQspect  that  the  sloughing  of  the  skin  ia,  at  least 
wmetimes,  the  result  of  universal  excitement.  All 
that  I  have  taken  alive,  and  caged  (amounting  to 
many  individuals),  after  most  violent  behaviour  at 
first,  soon  sloughed ;  usually  the  very  next  day. 

The  food  of  this  Lizard  appears  to  include  both 
Tege table  and  animal  substances.  I  was  never  able 
to  induce  one  to  eat  in  captivily ;  but  the  dissection 
of  several  has  given  me  this  result.  Thus  in  one  I 
foond  hard  seeds  and  farinaceous  substance;  in 
another  the  fragments  of  a  brilliant  Curculionidous 
beetle,  and  other  insects.  I  once  observed  a  large 
one  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  deliberately 
eatbg  the  ripe  Glass-eje  berries,  munching  half  of 
one  awa J  at  a  mouthful. 

It  would  require  no  great  warmth  of  imagination  to 
iden^fy  these  sunny,  spicy,  pomiferous  groves  with 
the  golden-fruited  gardens  of  the  Hespciides,  and 
this  fierce,  sinister,  saw-crested  Lizard,  with  the 
watchful  dragon  that  guarded  them.  If  I  had  had 
the  naming  of  him,  I  would  have  called  him  Ladon. 

THE  GRAVE-DIGGER. 

On  the  earthen  floor  of  the  building,  formerly  used 
as  the  boiiing-house  on  Bluefields  estate,  but  now 
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dilapidated  and  partially  unroofed^  where  twine-like 
roots  depend  from  the  raftersp  and  el^;ant  fem 
spring  oat  of  the  crevices  of  the  crumbling  walls,  a 
good  many  large  wasp-like  Flies  may  be  observed  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  briskly  flying  to  and 
firo.  It  is  a  species  of  Sphex,  closely  allied  to  | 
S.  ichneumonec^  but  with  the  abdomen  wholly  rufous.  \ 
On  closer  examination  we  discoTer  numerous  holes 
entering  diagonally  into  the  dry  and  dusty  grooDd, 
into  which  some  of  these  bright-coloured  fiies  are 
crawling,  and  from  which  others  are  emerging*  From 
some  of  the  holes  proceeds  a  shrill,  but  intermitted, 
buzzing ;  and  if  we  watch  one  of  these  we  perceiTe 
the  Sphex  at  work  therein*  At  first  we  cannot  see 
what  she  is  doing,  for  she  crawls  in  liead-foremost, 
and  in  a  second  or  two  comes  out  tail-foremost,  re- 
cedes a  few  inches,  and  then  advances  again ;  agsin 
emerges  in  tlic  same  manner,  and  again  enters  ;  and 
continues  thus  to  crawl  backward  and  forward  witli 
bustling  activity,  and  with  much  flirting  of  the  puiple 
winces.  She  is  almost  white  with  dust,  and  ii 
evidently  very  busy,  if  we  can  but  comprehend  her 
motions. 

On  stooping  down  and  bringing  our  face  very  near 
the  scene  of  labour,  we  discover  by  narrow  watching, 
that  she  is  digging  the  hole ;  and  hence  the  negro 
children  have  given  her  the  appropriate  title  of  grave- 
digger.  Every  time,  that  she  comes  forth,  she  brings 
a  load  of  the  powdery  earth,  much  larger  than  her 
head,  tightly  held  between  the  shanks  of  her  two 
fore  feet,  her  breast,  and  her  chin,  and  this  she  drop^ 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  cave's  mouth.  Sometiniet 
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she  hriogs  a  stone  still  larger^  and  this  is  grasped  in 
the  jawiy  and  dragged  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five 

inches,  for  fear  it  should  roll  in  again.  I  have  seen 
her  bring  two  stones  together,  one  grasped  beneath 
the  chin,  the  other  in  the  jaws.  Each  time  she  has 
dropped  the  load,  she  never  fails,  as  she  advances,  to 
keep  the  road  clear  by  scraping  with  the  fore  shanks, 
dirowing  the  dust  behind  ber.  But  for  this,  the 
earth  brought  ont  would  soon  accumulate  in  a  heap, 
and  roll  back.  If  a  dry  leaf  or  isiiiall  stick  happen  to 
drop  against  the  mouth  of  the  bole,  she  seizes  it  with 
her  curved  jaws,  and  carries  it  to  a  safe  distance. 

I  observed  one  filling  up  a  hole.  No  doubt  she 
had  deposited  her  egg  at  the  bottom,  and  stored  suf- 
iident  provision  (caterpillars  or  spiders  disabled  but 
not  killed,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  interesting 
insects)  to  last  the  young  grub  when  hatched,  until 
its  maturity, — "baud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri." 
With  her  tail  towards  the  bole,  she  scraped  back  a 
little  heap  of  dust ;  then  turned,  and  with  ber  head 
noredit  about,  that  it  might  iall  to  the  bottom.  Then 
the  turned  again,  and  did  the  like,  repeating  this  pro« 
ccdure  several  times  in  succession.  At  length  no 
more  earth  would  "^o  down,  for  the  hole  was  full, 
she  then  ranuued  it  two  or  three  times  with  her 
head,  and  fiew  away,  leaving  still,  however,  the 
ittaatioa  of  the  orifice  obvious  enough. 

These  insects  work  very  fast  in  the  soft  dusty 
earth,  fur  they  arc  indefatigable  in  their  exertions. 
The  Bee  is  the  recognised  symbol  of  industry,  but 
the  labour  of  the  bee  is  play  compared  with  the 
effinrts  of  the  grave-digging  Sphez. 
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WAX  COCCUS.  ' 

March  2Sth,  —  Visited  Basin-Spring,  a  romantic 
little  fountaia  high  up  on  the  side  of  Blucfields 
mountain.  A  sugar  estate  was  here  formerly,  but 
now  the  greater  part  is  mere  wild  forest*  On  the 
trunk  of  a  slender  Lancewood  tree,  I  found  muay 
small  sub-conieal  bodies  closely  adhering ;  they  were 
of  a  pale  yellow  hue,  smooth  and  shining.  They 
were  i  vidently  insects  allied  to  those  which  produce 
cochineal,  lac,  and  wax.  The  bodies  of  these  speci- 
mens, when  applied  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  I  found 
to  melt  into  a  sort  of  wax** 

INYERARY. 

The  left  branch  of  the  nionntain  road  has  in  many 
respects  the  same  character  of  vegetation  as  the  one 
akeady  described.  It  is,  however,  more  frequented, 
and  is  therefore  less  romantic.  Considerable  tracts  of 
Bamboo  occur,  and  the  road  side  is  bordered  with 
large  beds  of  Urena  kbaki,  a  pretty  Malvaceons  j 
flower,  with  a  profusion  of  pink  blossoms*  Widun 
the  woods  is  situated  a  curious  limestone  cavern  of 
several  chambers,  which  I  have  described  elsewhere.! 
Farther  to  the  westward,  the  forest  becomes  par- 
ticularly gloomy,  and  more  humid  than  any  other 
part  that  I  have  seen ;  hence  Ferns  and  Parasites  are 

*  Tbot  bmlMcnniiMdflKnbedliymyiHtiid  Adam  Wh^ 
F.US.,  In  the  Amwlt  of  Mat  Hiit,  ondar  tha  name  of  Ctnfitm 

Jlamaicensig. 

t  Birds  of  Jamaica,  p.  103. 
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growing  in  great  luxuriance.    Handsome  S§pmim 

are  numerous,  some  of  whicli  arc  semi-parasitical, 
clinging  to  the  trunks  of  the  larger  trees,  and  climbing 
with  a  profusion  of  stems  and  foliage  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  or  more.  This  is  not  the  usual  habit  of 
BegoituB,  Within  the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  is 
ilways  much  more  dense  and  bushy  than  the  interior, 
t  terrestrial  Orchid,  which  I  have  no  means  of 
identifying,  with  large  irregular  tubers,  and  ample 
plaited  leaves  much  like  those  of  Dletiay  grows  to  the 
iieigbt  of  three  feet.  The  appearance  of  the  plant  is 
'tnking,  but  the  blossom,  which  appeals  in  June, 
itts  little  beauty. 

A  tangled  path  through  the  woods  of  what  was 
formerly  a  coffee  property  named  Bognie,  now  de- 
serted and  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect  and  ruin,  leads 
to  a  little  retired  plantation  called  Inverary,  em- 
bosomed in  the  lofty  primitive  fore  st.  Its  elevation 
is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  Bluefields  Peak,  and 
the  prospect  from  it,  if  not  quite  so  eztensiye,  is 
more  rich  and  raried.  In  one  direction  it  takes  in 
Montego  Bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  island ;  in 
another  it  looks  over  the  capes  of  Negril  and  the 
expanse  of  blue  sea  far  beyond;  to  the  eastward 
it  extends  to  the  parish  of  Vere,  orer  four  ranges  of 
mountains. 

A  vety  noble  species  of  wild  Pine  {JEeJmea)  was 
in  blossom  at  the  time  I  visited  the  place,  about  the 
end  of  J;inuary;  a  magnificent  spike  of  densely  set 
flowers,  crimson  and  purple,  shooting  out  from  the 
tuft  of  broad  sheathing  leaves,  parasitically  growing 
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on  the  trunks  of  the  great  trees*  Epidendmm  nutam 

was  also  in  flower,  and  very  abundant. 

A  small  garden,  in  which  English  vqpetables  were 
cultivated,  was  interesting,  and  its  owner  was  not  a 
little  proud  to  show  it.  Cabbages,  carrots,  parslej, 
thyme,  and  sage,  were  healthy  and  thriving ;  and  an 
apple  tree  displayed  a  blossom  or  twa  It  is  curious 
that  our  common  Plantain  {Plantago  major)  is  as 
abundant  by  the  way  sides,  and  in  the  clearings,  on 
these  iiiouiitain-summits  as  it  is  in  our  meadows  at 
home.  It  has  doubtless  been  accidentally  introduced, 
and  its  seeds  dispersed  by  birds.  The  nq^^oes  call  it 
English  Plantain,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  stately 
Musaceous  plant  that  bears  the  same  name.  In  like 
manner  WaterHvess,  apparently  identical  with  oois, 
grows  abundantly  in  Blue&elds  rivulet,  and  forms  an 
agreeable  salad  all  the  year  round. 

Near  Inverary  there  is  a  deep  guUy,  or  narrow 
rocky  glen,  between  almost  perpendicular  rocks.  The 
bushes  and  trees  that  shoot  out  of  the  clefts,  and  the 

profusion  of  long  lianes  and  climbing  plaut^  that 
sprawl  over  the  suriace  of  the  precipices,  make  it  very 
interesting.  I  endeavoured  to  go  through  it;  but 
after  advancing  some  distance,  was  compelled  to  re- 
trace my  steps,  on  account  of  the  excessive  difficulty 
presented  by  the  enormous  masses  of  rugged  stone 
heaped  one  ou  another  along  the  bottom  in  the  most 
Cyclopean  confusion,  as  if  thrown  there  by  an 
earthquake. 
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XOtTNTAIN  GARDENS* 

The  provision-grounds  of  the  negroes  present  an 
interesting  object  to  a  stranger.  As  I  have  said, 
many  of  the  black  peasantry  inhabiting  the  lowlands, 
have  their  gardens  on  the  summits  of  the  mountain 
(where  the  soil  is  more  productive),  as  well  as  around 
Aeir  dwellings.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
lows. The  negro  having  chosen  his  spot,  in  the  un- 
touched forest,  hires  it  from  the  owner  of  the  land, 
at  a  certain  yearly  rent  per  acre.  He  then  cuts 
down  the  timber,  piles  the  logs,  and  in  a  dry  time 
Kts  fire  to  the  piles,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada:  this  is  called  **  burn- 
ing-over the  piece.  It  now  presents  a  very  unpre- 
possessing aspect ;  the  large  charred  and  blackened 
btumps  stand  as  thick  as  tombstones  in  a  churchyard ; 
the  bare  ground  is  strewn  vrith  half  calcined  stones, 
unrelieved  by  a  green  leaf ;  and  great  heaps  of  ashes 
lie  here  and  there  with  fragments  of  burned  wood, 
the  only  remains  of  the  giant  trunks  that  once  reared 
their  verdant  crowns  to  the  skies. 

If  we  visit  it  in  a  few  months,  however,  how 
difiinent  is  the  scene !  A  large  portion  of  the  ground 
is  seen  to  be  occupied  by  that  indispensable  West 
Indian  root,  the  Coco  {Colocasia  esculenta)  whose 

*  TlietenB  "Coeo**!*  iqpplied  in  tli*  Wait  India  toflimwy 
MdcC  kind*  ofvtgaCible  prodaedons  ettlUnUsd  for  tha  Ibod  of  man. 
Ibe  iftt  is  Um  Coeoa,  which  ia  preparad  from  dio  aaedi  of  the 
Chofolale  traOf  and  fimna  a  weU-kBOwn  bererage.  Tha  aeeond  is 
tbtsqaally  frmiliar  Coaoa-not»  tfao  fruit  of  n  Palm;  tha  third  is  the 
tkick  affina^us  root  of  an  Anmit  mentioned  in  the  text 
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broad  leavea  expand  themselyes,  and  touching  each 

other  form  a  surface  of  the  most  beautiful  green  hue,  I 
which  conceals  the  earth  and  every  thing  upon  iu 
The  English  reader  may  form  a  very  correct  idea  of 
this  useful  plant  &om  the  Cuckoo-pint,  or  Loids 
and  ladies  of  our  hedgesi  only  magnifying  the  leaves 
to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  plant 
in  proportion,  from  the  midst  of  tliis  sea  of  great 
green  leaves  rise  many  young  Plantain  trees  in  rowB,  i 

already  putting  forth  the  great  spike  of  blossom, 
which  will  soon  be  thickly  studded  with  whorls  of 
close-set  fruit.  The  leaves,  five  or  six  feet  in  lengtbt 
and  a  foot  wide,  are  noble  objects  when  entire; 
especially  as  they  are  then  of  a  very  brilliant  light 
green  hue ;  but  each  plant  rarely  can  show  more  than 
a  single  leaf  in  this  condition,  the  action  of  the  wind 
soon  tearing  them  up  into  lateral  strips^  in  the 
direction  of  the  transverse  veins. 

In  another  part  of  the  ground  we  are  reminded  of 
the  hop-fields  of  Kent,  or  the  vineyards  of  France; 
for  the  graceful  Yam,  a  plant  not  inferior  iu  beauty 
to  either,  twines  its  slender  stems  up  tall  poles,  and 
stretches  from  one  to  another,  making  wild  natural 
arbours ;  while  various  sorts  of  pumpkins  and  melons 
trail  over  the  ground  at  their  feet  Perhaps  a  Utile 
patch  of  Sugar-cane  occupies  one  comer;  a  few 
bushes  of  the  Castor-oil  plant,  or  of  the  Cassava, 
another;  with  two  or  three  Cotton-trees,  not  the 
lowlaiul  giant  of  that  name,  but  the  Mai vaceous  shrub 
that  throws  out  its  snowy  bunches  of  genuine  cotton, 
capable  of  being  manufiictured  into  calico;  —  bat 
a  small  tract,  carefully  cultivated  and  kept  free  from 
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weeds,  we  shall  see  exclusively  devoted  to  those  useful 
and  close] J  allied  plants,  the  Arrow-root  and  Ginger ; 
each  coimigting  of  succulent  green  shoots  formed  by 
the  sheathing  leaves,  and  the  former  displaying  hand- 
some  heads  of  scaly  flowers.  The  rootstocks  of  Ginger 
lemain  long  in  the  ground  after  cultivation  has  ceased, 
md  continue  to  increase  and  to  throw  up  their  verdant 
Aoots.  We  often  used  to  dig  them  up  in  the  neglected 
hash  of  second  growth  on  Bluefields  ridge. 

After  a  few  years,  the  first  energy  of  the  virgin 
nil  being  somewhat  diminished,  the  ground  is 
thrown  up,  and  allowed  to  resuiue  its  native  wild-* 
ness.  Another  plot  is  then  selected  from  the  forest, 
and  rented  in  like  manner;  the  same  process  of 
clearing  and  cultivation  is  pursued  as  before,  and 
after  a  few  years  this  also  is  relinquished;  no  at- 
tempt being  ever  made  to  maintain  the  fertili^  of 
the  soil  by  manure. 

No  house  is  attached  to  these  gardens,  their  owners 
dwelUng,  as  already  said,  around  Bluefields;  a  slight 
hut  of  logs,  however,  is  sometimes  erected,  a  lodge 
in'a  garden  of  cucumbers,*'  as  a  shelter  to  creep  into 
during  tlie  brief,  but  deluging,  torrents  that  descend 
ia  the  afternoons  of  the  rainy  season ;  and  the  floor 
is  strewn  with  twigs  of  trees,  or  trashf**  that  is,  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  Plantain,  as  a  rude  couch  on 
which  the  neffto  may  take  his  customary  siesta* 

The  whole,  howeyer,  would  be  incomplete,  at  least 
io  the  opinion  of  those  old  negroes,  few  now  in 
number,  who  are  of  African  birth,  without  one  plant 
of  little  beauty,  and  of  no  use,  except  the  imaginary 
one  for  which  it  is  planted*    It  is  the  Horse-eye 
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bean  (DoUcha$  emifarmit)  beanng  large  swoidlike 

legumes,  with  white  oval  beans.  An  old  Guinea 
woman,  whom  I  asked  about  the  matter,  aiter  much 
evasioii  of  the  question,  and  apparent  reluctanee,  at 
length  mysteriously  told  me  that  —  **if  any  bomc- 
body  look  into  de  groun',  him  make  dat  him  no  cut 
him  eye ;  '*  that  is,  the  plant  will  prevent  any  one 
from  casting  an  evil  eye  into  the  ground.  This  dread 
of  the  evil  or  cutting  eye,  is  a  very  prevalent 
form  of  superstition  among  this  superstitious  race,  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  among  the  ignorant  of  ail 
nations,  in  all  ages* 

VOICES  OF  EARLY  BIROS, 

jfpril  S9th*  —  I  rose  some  hours  before  the  sun, 

and  proceeded  to  the  Peaks  of  Jiluefields.  Passing 
through  the  wooded  pastures  and  grass-pieces  of 
Pinnock-ShaftoUy  I  was  interested  in  the  voices  of 
earliest  birds."  While  as  yet  no  indication  of  day 
appeared  over  the  dark  mountain,  no  ruddy  tinge 
streamed  along  the  east ;  while  Venus  was  blazing 
like  a  lamp,  and  shedding  as  much  light  as  a  young 
moon,  as  she  climbed  up  the  clear  dark  heaven 
among  her  fellow-stars  ;  —  the  Piramidigs  or  Night- 
jars were  unusually  vociferous,  and  careering  in  great 
numbers;  they  flew  low,  as  I  coidd  perceive  by 
listening  to  their  sounds,  but  were  utterly  indis- 
tinguishable to  the  sight  from  the  darkness  of  the 
sky  across  which  they  flitted  in  their  angular  traverses. 
Presently  the  Flat-bill  uttered  his  plaintive  wail, 
occasionally  relieved  by  a  note  rather  leas  moumfuL 
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When  the  advanciiiix  Viiiht  bciran  to  break  over  the 
black  and  frowning  peaks,  and  Venus  waned,  the 
Peado?e  commeiicedy  from  the  neighbouring  woods, 
her  five-fold  coo,  hollow  and  moaning.  Then  tlie 
Petchaiy  cackled  his  three  or  four  rapid  notes;  and 
from  a  distant  wooded  hill,  as  jet  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness, proceeded  the  rich,  mellow,  but  broken  song  of 
the  Hopping  Dick*  Now  the  whole  east  was  ruddy, 
md  the  ruGr^jed  points  and  trees  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain-ndge,  interrupting  the  flood  of  crimson 
Kght,  produced  the  singuUrly  beautiful  phenomenon 
oi  a  series  of  rose-coloured  beams,  diverging  from  the 
eastern  quarter,  and  spreading  like  an  expanded  £ui 
aeross  the  whole  arch  of  heaven,  each  ray  dilating  as 
it  advanced.  Then  Mocking-birds  all  around  broke 
into  song,  pouring  forth  their  rich  gushes  and  powerful 
bunts  of  melody,  filling  the  ear,  and  overpowering  all 
the  other  varied  voices,  which  now  helped  to  swell 
the  morning  concert  of  awakening  birds. 

PHOBNIX  PARK. 

Many  of  the  opulent  merchants  of  Savanna  le  Mar 
ha?e  pleasant  country  seats,  a  few  miles  out  of  town. 
At  one  of  these,  the  residence  of  a  kind  friend,  I 
frequently  spent  a  few  days ;  though  tlic  neighbour- 
hood was  not  peculiariy  favourable  to  my  pursuits. 
As  Jamaica  houses  are  commonly  built  on  one  prin- 
ciple, I  will  brieily  describe  it.  The  furnished  part 
of  the  house  is  all  on  the  same  level,  forming  what 
we  should  call  the  first  floor,  the  whole  of  the 
pound-flo(»r  being  devoted  to  store-rooms  and  cellars. 
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An  arched  passage  open  at  each  end  leads  through 
the  house,  beneath  the  dwelling  apartments,  from 
the  road  in  front  to  the  yard  behind. 

A  flight  of  atone  steps,  with  iron  balustrades,  <m 
which  run  beautiful  twining  and  creeping  plauU, 
such  as  the  lovely  crimson  Quamodit,  the  wax-fike . 
Hoya  carnosa  and  others,  leads  tlic  visitor  up  to  the 
iront  door,  and  he  is  immediately  u&hered  into  a 
spacious  hall,  of  the  form  of  a  cross,  extending  tlie 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  house.  This  large 
hall  is  characteristic  of  all  Jamaica  houses ;  it  forms 
the  principal  sitting  room ;  and,  from  its  shape,  ad- 
mits the  cooling  breeze  to  sweep  through  it,  whenever 
there  is  a  breath  of  air.  The  two  square  areas  formed 
by  one  side  of  the  cross  are  filled  by  bedrooms ;  but 
with  these  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  hall  are  either  occupied  by  windows,  or 
open,  and  furnished  with  jalousies,  a  broad  sort  of 
transirerse  Venetian  blinds,  which  freely  admit  the 
air  while  they  exclude  the  glare  of  light,  which  in 
this  country  is  scarcely  less  distressing  than  the  lieat« 
This  large  and  cool  apartment  is  furnished  with  sofitf, 
ottomans,  tables,  chairs,  Scq.^  not  differing  from  ours; 
but  there  is  no  fireplace,  nor  any  carpet.  Instead  oi 
the  latter  the  floor  is  made  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  native  woods,  in  the  selection  of  wliich  much 
taste  is  often  displayed,  as  also  in  the  arrangement, 
so  that  the  various  colours  of  the  wood  may  harmonise 
or  contrast  well  with  each  other.  Mahogany,  green- 
heart,  breadnut,  and  blood-heart  are  among  the  trees 

whose  timber  is  employed  for  floors.  Great  hardness 
is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  wood  used,  and 
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capability  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  which  is  given 
aud  maintained  with  great  labour.  Scarcely  any- 
thing surprises  an  European  more  than  to  tread  on 
floors  as  beautifully  polished  as  the  finest  tables  of 
our  drawing  rooms.  The  mode  in  which  the  gloss  is 
.  daily  renewed  is  curious :  if  the  visitor  should  peep 
out  of  his  bedroom  about  dawn  of  day,  he  would  see 
tome  half  a  dozen  sable  handmaids  on  their  knees  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  a  great  tray  full  of  sour 
oranges  cut  in  halves.  Each  maid  takes  a  half- 
oiangey  and  rubs  the  floor  with  it  until  its  juice  is 
exhausted;  it  is  then  thrown  aside,  and  the  process 
is  continued  with  another.  When  the  whole  floor  has 
been  thus  rubbed  with  orange-juice,  it  is  vigorously 
scrubbed  with  the  half  of  a  cocoa-nut  husk,  the  rough 
fibres  of  which,  acting  as  a  stiflT  brush,  soon  impart 
inch  a  reflective  power  to  the  hard  wood,  as  would 
put  Day  and  Martin  into  ecstacies.  After  the  last 
touch  is  given,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  waiting  maids  to  avoid  dimming  its 
beauty.  The  preparation  for  breakfast,  and  various 
other  duties,  performed  by  servants  with  bare  feet, 
^'uultl  seem  to  make  it  impossible  that  the  floor 
should  remain  untarnished,  but  it  does ;  aiid  it  is 
thus  managed.  The  girl  takes  two  pieces  of  linen 
doth,  and  sets  one  foot  upon  each ;  then  with  her 
great  toe  and  its  next  neighbour,  she  grasps  a  pinch 
of  the  cloth  (for  the  negroes*  toes  are  almost  as 
efiiective  as  fingers),  and  thus  scuflies  about  the  floor; 
pnctice  enabling  them  to  do  this  with  facility, 
without  their  feet  ever  coming  into  contact  with 
the  wood. 
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A  small  garden  partially  surrounds  the  house, 
filled  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  some  native 
and  some  exotie.  The  beautiful  Nerium^  called  the 
South-sea  rose,  is  prominent  among  the  latter,  as 
also  the  gorgeous  Hibucm  rosa-sinensis,  and  the 
Spanish  Jasmine,  as  fragant  as  it  is  elegant;  and 
the  scarlet  Belladonna  Jily,  and  many  others  aJd 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  parterre.  In  the  garden  and 
around  it  are  several  cuiious  trees.  The  noble 
Malay  apple  {Eugenia  malaccensis)  or,  as  it  L>  here 
called,  the  Otaheite  Cashew,  there  erects  its  oonicil 
head,  coyered  either  with  its  beautiful  flowers,  like 
clusters  of  crimson  tassels,  or  with  its  close,  luxuriant 
richly-green  foliage.  The  Sago  Palm,  likewise  tnuu- 
ported  from  farthest  India,  has  found  here  a  climate 
and  a  soil  congenial  to  its  growth,  and  presents  a 
singular  object  in  its  stiff  bristling  leaves,  radiating 
in  all  directions,  and  its  heart  covered  with  a  brown 
woolly  or  mealy  substance.  Immediately  beibre  the 
door  is  a  large  arborescent  Et^horbia,  probably 
jB,  grandidens,  a  native  of  South  Africa,  with  rather 
inconspicuous  flowers,  but  sure  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  stranger  by  its  long  angular  leafless  branches, 
set  with  spines,  like  long  Coc/s  growing  from  the 
trunk  of  an  ordinary  tree.  A  row  of  Shaddock  trees, 
hung  in  the  season  with  their  golden  fruits,  as  large 
as  a  childs  head,  combines  beauty,  fragrance,  and 
utility;  while  Cashew  trees.  Mangoes,  Custard- 
Apples,  Sops  and  Guavas,  all  valuable  fruits,  but 
too  common  to  need  description,  form  groves  around 
the  mannon* 

Having  thus  introduced  my  friend's  dwelling  to 
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the  reader,  I  may  proceed  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  inmates.  Scores  of  Humming-birds 
hoyer  from  day  to  day  around  the  blossoms  of  the 
trees,  sucking  from  flower  to  flower  upon  the  wing, 
just  as  the  Uawkmoths  do  in  our  English  gardens 
in  the  summer  twilight,  or  Bees  in  the  sunshine.  A 
Hawkmoth  with  its  long  sucker  exserted,  and  plunged 
into  the  corolla  of  a  jasmine  or  a  honeysuckle,  and 
with  it^  wings  vibrating  so  rapidly  and  powerfully  as 
to  produce  a  bumming  noise,  forms  a  capital  repre- 
sentatiTe  of  a  tropical  Humming-bird,  if  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  observer  will  only  supply  the  green  and 
gokl  of  the  plumage,  and  the  gem-like  play  of  flash* 
mg  colours  on  the  crest  and  throat  I  have,  how- 
ever, elsewhere  described  in  detail  the  manoeuvres  of 
these  elegant  creatures  around  this  yeiy  Malay  Apple- 
tree^,  and  shall  therefore  dismiss  them  for  denizens 
of  the  air  of  a  very  dilTerent  character. 

XU£  Cfi£STNUX  MASTIFF-AAT. 

Between  the  ceiling  and  the  shingles  of  the  roof 

certain  Bats  find  a  lodging,  emerging  at  nightfall 
trom  a  small  bole  beneath  the  eaves.  Soon  after 
nmset  we  hear  the  scrambling  of  little  claws  along 
the  plaster,  gradually  tending  towards  the  point 
where  the  bole  is  situated.  At  length,  just  as  the 
itiis  begin  to  come  out,  one  by  one,  in  the  sky, 
ooe  of  the  boldest  peeps  forth  his  sombre  face,  and 
phmges  down  into  the  air,  rising  with  expanding 
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wings  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  'two ;  and  sails 

away  to  procure  his  insect-supper.  Another  im- 
mediately follows  the  first,  and  at  his  heels  is  anodia» 
and  another,  until  perhaps  half  a  dozen  are  out.  Then 
there  is  a  pause  for  some  little  time,  during  which 
more  scrambling  is  heard^  and  presently  another 
leader  emerges  with  a  "tail"  of  three  or  four  more 
in  Indian  iile ;  —  and  so  on  till  about  fifteen  have 
come  forth,  ~  the  whole  household.  I  judge  thst 
they  crawl  along  one  after  another  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  outlet,  in  parties. 

After  having  witnessed  the  exit  of  the  party  on 
one  or  two  evenings,  and  been  assured  by  my  friends 
that  the  same  performance  was  nightly  repeated,  I 
determined  to  essay  the  capture  of  some  specimens  to 
ascertain  the  species.  The  hole  in  the  eaves  was 
within  reach  of  the  top  of  the  steps,  where  I  sta- 
tioned myself  with  an  insect  net  about  sunset,  to  the 
no  small  interest  of  the  children*  We  presently 
heard  one  slowly  scuffling  along  upon  the  plasteri 
making  a  smothered  chirping  sound  :  this  enabled 
US  to  trace  his  progress  by  the  ear,  and  when  he 
seemed  to  be  near  the  hole,  I  held  up  the  gauze  net 
in  front.  The  sight  of  this,  however,  evidently  de- 
terred the  Bat,  for  he  remained  at  the  mouth  chirp* 
ing,  but  without  attempting  a  flight.  At  length  I 
removed  the  net  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  two, 
holding  it  in  act  to  strike.  He  now  ventured  forth, 
thinking  the  coast  clear,  but  the  projecting  eaves 
compelled  him  to  fly  downward,  and  I  was  alert 
enough  to  Teceive  him  into  the  bag  of  the  net  It 
proved  a  Molossusy  of  chestnut-coloured  fur,  and 
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litlier  laige  aise;  the  M.  rufut  of  Geo£,  as  I 

Leiievc. 

Several  other  spedmens  I  obtained  in  the  same 
ivajTy  on  the  same  and  other  evenings;  but  the 

residue  evidently  became  increasingly  suspicious,  and 
loath  to  leave  the  hole  while  1  was  watching.  Wish* 
ing  to  examine  one  alive  more  carefully,  I  allowed  it 
to  remain  in  the  bag  of  the  gauze-uet  all  night, 
lin^ly  giving  the  net  a  twist  over  the  rod.  In  the 
morning,  however,  to  my  great  chagrin,  I  found  the 
Bat  ahnost  entirely  devoured  by  Jiats/ which  are  here 
veiy  bold  and  voracious.  However,  I  had  other  op- 
portunities  of  studying  the  habits  of  the  species  in 
captivity. 

When  handled,  its  impatience  of  confinement  is 

manifested  by  a  continuous  screeching,  not  very  loud, 
but  excessively  harsh  and  shrill.  The  ears  are  com-* 
waAy  so  pendent  as  completely  to  cover  the  eyes ; 
but  they  are  occasionally  contracted,  so  as  to  expose 
eyes,  especially  if  the  face  be  touched.  The 
mouth  also  is  then  opened  widely  and  threateningly, 
and  a  sufficiently  grim  armature  of  teeth  developed. 
The  volar  membranes  are  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  length.  There  is  a  gland  on  the  throat  with  an 
oiifice  capable  of  admitting  a  small  straw ;  it  emits  a 
very  rank  odonr.  This  orifice  is  manifest  in  the 
female  no  less  tlian  in  the  male,  but  I  could  uot  de- 
tect any  odour  from  it  in  the  former,  even  though 
iiritated  by  the  insertion  of  the  head  of  a  pin.  The 
duct  does  not  penetrate  farther  than  the  gland  itself. 

A  female  which  I  kept  a  few  days  was  very  sullen. 
I  ofiered  her  cockroachesi  a  nocluUf  and  a  lungicora 
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beetle,  but  she  would  not  eat :  ahe  would  Beise  and 
bite  them  spitefully,  but  presently  dropped  them. 
She  would  not  drink  when  held  in  the  hand,  and  the 
muzzle  presented  to  water ;  but  if  it  were  allowed  to 
fidl  in  drops  upon  her  face,  she  would  suck  them  in 
with  a  motion  of  chewing,  witli  apparent  8atis£Eu:tioiu 
There  was  much  of  mastiff-manners,  as  well  ai 
physiognomy,  in  her;  she  often  bared  her  teeth  by 
contracting  the  sides  of  the  lips,  and  watched  with 
open  mouth  to  seize  any  object  presented,  whieh  she 
then  held  with  surprising  force  and  pertinacity. 

I  incline  to  think  that  some  Bats  at  least  are  cre> 
puscular,  and  not  nocturnal.  The  &mil  j  assured  me 
that  after  these  Mastiff-bats  had  emerged  a  few 
hours,  they  invariably  returned  into  the  hole  again; 
aud  they  several  times  directed  my  attention  to  them 
when  returning.  On  looking  out,  I  indeed  saw  that 
they  were  flying  up  towards  the  hole  in  the  eavesy 
but,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  I  could  not  be 
sure  whether  they  entered.  One  moonlit  eveniDg, 
however,  looking  through  the  window,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  I  distinctly  saw  one,  after  flying  up 
and  hovering  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  conrsiiig 
round  again,  twice  or  thrice  in  succession, —  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  it  enter  the  hole,  whence  it  emerged  no 
more,  at  least  while  I  continued  to  look  at  it  I 
asked  Sam's  opinion,  without  intimating  to  him  what 
I  thought.  He  without  hesitation  affirmed  that  they 
do  not  fly  all  night,  stating  that  when  he  had  been 
abroad  through  the  whole  night,  grinding  cane,"as  was 
often  the  case,  he  had  noticed  Bats  numerous  a  Utde 
after  the  evening,  and  again  a  little  before  the 
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morning  twilight.  And  when  fishing  on  the  reef,  or 
a  abort  distance  irom  tlie  shore,  he  had  often  seen 
them  in  company  with  Piramidigs  {Ciardeiles  Vir^ 
gihianus)  at  tlie  same  hours,  but  not  during  the 
middle  part  of  the  night.  Yet  I  have  observed, 
whra  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  small  Bats 
ttomeSf  I  suspect),  flitting  round  the  house  as  late  as 
ten  o'clock,  or  even  later. 

All  Bats  are  called  by  the  negroes  Rat^bats,  pro* 
babij  to  distinguish  them  from  Butterflies,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  of  Bats.  A  little  sable  urchin 
came  to  me  one  day,  and  asked  me  in  evident  sin- 
cerity, "Do  you  want  to  buy  any  Bats,  Massa?** 
Then  opening  his  hand  he  displayed  two  of  our 
most  common  butterflies,  squeezed  flat,  rubbed  clean, 
and  one  of  them  deprived  of  two  of  its  wings !  what 
piice  he  intended  to  charge,  I  did  not  ascertain. 

ampullaria's  eggs. 

April  5ih.  —  In  the  little  rapid  stream  called 
Sweet  Biver,  I  found  several  specimens  of  an  Am^ 
fMma  alive,  and  many  groups  of  the  eggs  of  this 
mollusk.  They  are  laid,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
double  row,  attached  by  a  glutinous  substance  to  the 
stalks  and  leaves  of  plants  overhanging  the  water, 
but  not  immersed.  The  eggs  are  oval,  shelly,  pure 
white,  and  nearly  as  large  as  sweet  peas.   In  many 

I  found  the  shell  and  operculum  of  the  young 
animal,  perfectly  formed;  in  others  only  a  white 
cream,  or  curdy  substance. 
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April  2Uh.  —  Under  a  stone  by  the  roadside  at 
Sabito  Bottom,  I  found  a  Centipede  perfonmog  the 
duties  of  a  mother.  It  was  a  blue  species,  about 
three  inches  in  length ;  it  was  lying  in  the  form  of 
a  bow,  the  head  and  the  tail  curbed  forwards  toward 
each  other,  almost  on  its  back,  the  curved  body  em- 
bracing some  ten  or  £lteen  eggs,  which  slightif 
cohered.  The  eggs  are  oval,  about  as  large  as  hemp- 
seed  ;  palc-yellowish,  pellucid,  and  under  a  lens  per- 
fectly glossy,  with  a  membranous  integument.  The 
parent  on  being  disturbed,  darted  away  among  the 
stones,  leaving  the  eggs,  so  that  I  did  not  capture 
her.  I  brought  home  the  eggs,  and  havbg  taken 
out  a  few  for  presenration,  placed  the  rest  carefully 
on  moist  earth  in  a  phial,  hoping  to  rear  them. 
They  soon,  however,  became  covered  with  mould, 
and  decomposition  destroyed  tlicm.  The  mother's 
care  is  perhaps  indispensable,  as  in  the  case  of  ants, 
regulating  the  admission  of  heat  and  moistoie  to 
them,  according  to  circumstances. 

Scolopendrida  of  this  size  and  under,  are  common 
enough  beneath  stones;  but  the  larger  species  are  veiy 
rarely  met  with.  Scorpions  also,  of  two  species,  one 
with  slender  claws  (perhaps  TitjfUi  griseui  of  ICoch]^ 
the  other  with  these  organs  much  thickened  (probably 
an  Atreus)^  are  also  common  under  stones ;  they  are 
inert  when  uncovered,  and  almost  helpless ;  and  are 
not  at  all  dreaded.^    In  the  same  Miuailous  is  found 

*  liespectiiig  •  curious  organ  peculiar  to  these  anjiTiyla,  of  vhicii 
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a  little  spider  with  round  glossy  abdomen,  black,  with 

three  scarlet  spots  near  the  exUemity  (probably  a 
Ili&rulium)  \  tliis  is  held  in  great  terror  as  highly 
Tenomona.  About  this  time  I  find  them  carrying 
yellow  iiiembranous  egg-bags,  globular,  thin,  and 
tmpty^  When  uncovered  they  are  unwilling  to  run, 
keeping  close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  stone  that 
Kas  served  them  for  shelter  and  concealment. 

A  much  larger  Spider,  of  the  genus  Lycasa,  in* 
babits  houses  and  heaps  of  stones ;  in  both  of  these 
nther  dissimilar  situations,  it  retains  the  same  habits : 
die  female  carries  constantly  about  an  egg-bag  of 
buff-coloured  silk,  perfectly  circular,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  ilat,  being  about  two 
lines  in  thickness,  with  a  narrow  thin  edge  all 
:  und.  The  spider  crawls  about  with  this  nest  be- 
neath her  body,  her  feet  spreading  around  its  edges ; 
ind  nothing  will  induce  her  to  part  with  it. 

That  curious  flattened  Aradmidan  that  looks  like 
a  Scorpion  without  a  tail  {Fhrgnui  renifarmis)^  with 
the  second  pair  of  feet  so  produced  and  attenuated 
it  to  resemble  lengthened  threads,  is  not  uncommon 

fte  «•  is  to  little  undcntood,  Mr*  HQl  oXtm  the  fdlowing  sugges- 
tWL  **  The  eonib-like  appendage  under  tbe  eoitlet  of  the  Scorpion, 
lofittle  noticed  by  naturalists,  aud  when  noticed,  never  determined  as 
to  the  part  it  acts  in  the  animars  economy,  seems  to  me  very  ob- 
▼ioutly  to  relate  to  the  deficient  tactile  powers  of  these  Arachnida, 
I  take  it  to  be  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  Scorpion;  all  other  parts, 
a*^  in  the  Articulata  generally,  being  insensitive;  —  that  these  parts 
are  used  in  the  same  manner  M  infects  use  their  antenns,  for  tactile 
purposes;  and  that  they  are  neeenary  in  this  animal,  that  he  may 
icquaiDt  binntlf  with  tbe  chmeter  of  the  body  into  which  he  ie  to 
^Nthbpotioii.'' 
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beneath  stones  in  the  vicinity  of  £lue£elds.  It  ap- 
pears inert  when  exposed,  and  perhaps  hopes  to 
escape  observaUon  by  remaining  motionless ;  on  beiog 
touched^  however,  it  shuffles  away  rather  nimhiy. 

Li  the  damp  woods  on  the  summit  of  Blnefiddi 
Ridge  I  find  under  stones  the  genera  FoLydcMtum  and 
Jului.  The  former  are  difficult  to  preserve,  firom 
their  excessive  fragility  when  dead.  By  the  time  I 
arrive  at  home,  I  commonly  find  the  specimens,  col- 
lected an  hour  or  two  before,  completely  dismtegrated, 
the  box  presenting  only  a  lieap  of  fragments;  and 
those  segments  that  yet  remain  entire,  separating  at 
the  slightest  touch.  They  are  inert  animals,  of  slow 
motion.  The  living  Julu^  when  touched,  gives  out 
at  the  part,  a  brown  fluid  oozing  from  beneath  the 
segments.  This  is  of  a  rank  pungent  odour,  and 
stains  the  fingers  of  a  deep  yellow  hue. 

SINGING- BIRDS,  AND  SW££T  FLOWERS. 

In  tropical  countries^  where  brilliant  and  varied 
colours  have  been  granted  to  the  birds  and  fioweis, 

song  has  been  denied  to  the  one^  and  fragrance  to  the 
other."  This  is  one  of  those  flippant  generalisatKMtf 
which  people  are  fond  of  repeating,  originally  made 
without  investigation,  and  perpetuated  without  in- 
quiry.  In  Jamaica  it  is  certainly  very  far  from  truth; 
and  I  suspect  would  be  found  as  groundless  every- 
where else.  The  groves  and  fields  of  this  sunny  isle 
ring  with  the  melody  of  burds,  to  a  degree  fully  equal, 
in  my  judgment,  to  that  of  Europe,  In  the  lone 
forests  of  the  mountain-heights  the  Glass-eye  Merle 
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(Merula  Jamaieenm)  poun  forth  a  rich  and  continiied 

song;  aad  that  mysterious  harmonist,  the  Solitaire 
{Ftiioganyt  armiiiaiui)  utters  his  sweet  but  solemn 
trilby  longnlrawn  and  slow,  like  broken  notes  of  a 
psalin,  so  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  deep  solitude. 
In  the  woods  that  cover,  as  with  an  CTer-verdant 
crown,  the  lower  hills,  the  Black  Shrike  {Tityra  leuco* 
noius)  and  the  Cotton-tree  Sparrow  {Pyrrhula  vio" 
laaa)  enunciate  their  clear  musical  calls,  so  much 
alike  as  scarcely  to  he  dibtinguished ;  four  or  five 
notes  running  up  the  scale,  so  rapidly  as  to  be  fused 
u  it  were  together,  and  suddenly  falling  at  t&e  end. 
Here,  too,  sits  the  Hopping  Dick  {Merula  leucogenys)^ 
and  whistles  by  the  hour  together  a  rich  and  mellow 
ioecession  of  wild  notes,  clear  and  flute-like,  like  his 
European  cousin,  the  Blackbird.     The  constantly 
leiterated  call  of  the  Bed-eyed  Flycatcher  {Fireaiyka 
olkaeea),  **  John  to  whip !  John  to  whip ! "  heard  at 
diiferent  distances  from  all  parts  of  the  woods,  makes 
tbrir  green  glades  lively ;  and  the  loud  varied  voice 
of  the  White-eyed  Flycatcliur  [I  'lreo  Novehoracensis), 
sometimes  soit  and  subdued,  sometimes  shrill  and 
piming,  is  always  heard  with  pleasure. 

But  birds  are  particularly  social  animals ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  presence  of  man, 
that  their  melodious  voices  are  heard,  as  if  to  cheer 
Mm  in  his  toil :  the  fields,  and  pastures,  and  meadows  j 
the  hedges,  and  hedge-row  trees,  that  border  and 
map  out  his  domains ;  the  orchards  and  groves  that 
lURound  and  embosom  his  dwellings,  afibrding 
pateful  fruit  and  shadow  from  the  heat;  — these 
«w  the  situations  ia  every  inliabited  country  that 
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most  resound  with  the  voioes  of  feathered  songsten. 

The  beautiful  park-like  estates  of  the  soutlieni  slopes 
of  Jamaica  present  scenes  peculiarly  inviting  and 
suitable  for  the  winged  orchestra  to  exercise  its  vocal 
talent ;  —  and  the  notes  of  melodious  joy  are  pouring 
forth  in  them  from  earliest  dawn  to  sunset; — aye, 
long  before  iAyvn,  and  long  after  the  veil  of  night 
has  been  outspread.  The  Swallows  {Hiruiido  pad' 
Umd)  that  shoot  along  in  their  arrowy  trayerses  cm 
the  plainsi  now  darting  across  the  placid  stream,  noir 
coursing  far  up  in  the  thin  air,  almost  lost  in  the 
glaring  sun-beanii  twitter  sweetly  as  they  pass,  and 
now  and  \.\wn  one  and  another  sitting  on  the  summit 
of  a  low  tree  commence  a  stammering  song  by  no 
means  deficient  in  music^    The  Blue  Mardns 

•  «« Ordinarily,  in  our  lifelong  nuuhlne^  our  Roiue  Ifarttn  {S. 
pacxloma)  b  Mcn  cuoering  about  hit  baunt%  •^in  and  out  of  etftfw 
in  the  loUtude  of  diSs  and  nigged  liill%  and  in  and  about  tfacdiiad 

galleries,  in  oor  toeial  dweUing-plaeei.  When  the  Mnutf  eqoioos  h» 

blown  over,  and  has  brought  fitftil  showers  of  ram,  and  the  Home 
Martin  has  proKtcd  by  the  little  puddles  round  about  to  collei't  mud  to 
patch  and  extend  the  stucco-work  of  his  grotto,  he  chatters  to  his 
mate  between-whiies  as  he  toils,  a  low  muttering  song,  verj-  guttural, 
and  just  barely  musical ;  and  he  continues  this  twittering  talk  durirc 
the  unwearied  hours  he  spends  by  her  side,  and  with  her  nursling!!,  all 
through  the  tummtr.  When,  howerer,  the  autumnal  season  gatben 
•tonny,  and  the  overcast  sky  prepares  ui  for  deluging  rains,  bt 
diangea  bit  habit,  and  with  his  habit  hia  veiy  voice.  He  then  quHs 
tbe  cavern  or  the  shed,  and  making  a  party  of  four  or  five,  is  seca 
perched  on  the  upper  dry  limb  of  Mmie  neighbouring  trcob  flogiag  a 
loud*voioed  ioqg»  ao  cBllbient  in  toneand  ebaiaeter  ftoBB  anythtag  yoa 
nay  hear  from  him  at  any  other  timob  that  you  eannot  rccogaiit  tbt 
tame  bird  in  the  wild  and  deep-toned  ecataqr  of  what  it  th«  bit 
mnaical  bnmoor.  My  attention  waa  grat  eaDedto  thia  peeoUarity  \ui 
year  by  some  firienda  who  notioed  the  imuaual  aoo^  in  a  road  lM 
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[Progne  J)cm{nieensis\  too,  sit  side  by  side  in  close 

rows  on  the  dead  froud  of  some  tall  palm,  or  on  the 

voud  boMttb  fonic  cliff/  billf»  and  wm  turpriied  to  diicoTer  that  it  . 
one  from  tbe  oommon  redpgorgcd  Martin.  Since  that, — in  Spanish* 
tWD^^CD  the  treci  about  the  government  boiUUngi^  I  luiTe  obcerred 
Urn  eomtuitlj,  at  tbis  time  of  the  jcart  after  careering  about,  percb- 
>fig  and  pouring  out  a  loud  ccttatic  flong,  quite  diffcfent  in  tone  and 
■laiKr  from  his  ordinary  lowly  twitter.  His  music  arrests  just  as 
much  attenttun  us  a  solo  from  the  Mocking-bird  docs  in  such  a  place. 
The  singing  is  full  of  stammering  cadences,  continued  and  repeated 
»ith  Tehtmcncc.  When  one  bird  has  poured  out  his  fit,  another 
(foilM  the  wiiig,  and  perching  near  by,  delivers  himself  of  a  similar 
strain  of  ecstasy.  They  sing  but  one  at  a  time»  tbe  company  on  the 
tree-top  being  only  listeners.  These  vehement  bursts  of  song  continue 
only  during  tbe  tumultuous  rains  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year« 
WbcB  these  are  over  the  rhapsodial  fivniy  ceesesi  or  only  very 
MBiiUy  oeeura.  After  tbe  weather  is  again  tranquil,  and  the  at- 
■oiphcrc  assumes  that  unrifatled  purity,  which  prevails  during  our 
makr,  snd  tbe  air  is  cool,  and  the  sky  and  the  earth  fresh  and 
ksottfid,  — the  Martin  n  observed  to  resume  his  usual  gentle  habit : 
tni  to  twitter  again  hi%  lowly  muttered  tong  in  his  customary  galleries 
and  sheds."  —  Letter  from  Mr.  Hill,  20th  Nov.  1846. 

On  occasional  mornings,  lately,  I  have  heard  the  House  Martin, 
but  only  a  single  bird  at  a  time,  singing  that  loud  peculiar  vehement 
son;?,  with  some  fine  clear  musical  tones  in  it,  which  I  had  described 
^  the  rhapsodial  humour  of  Autumn.  The  seasonal  outburst  just 
wm  is»  bowever,  not  so  long  sustained  as  that  of  Autumn.  The 
Muy  is  less  absorbing,  and  there  are  no  congregated  listeners  on  the 
ttve-tsp,  but  tbe  singer  aits  as  be  did  when  he  sang  to  the  October 
niBs  on  the  oppermost  and  outermost  dry  Urob^  and  delivers  himself 
of  hb  vehement  soul  of  melody  \  and  then  be  takes  to  the  wing,  and 
Vikiag  three  or  frmr  dretes»  scuds  under  the  eaves  of  the  neighbour 
Mding.  to  join  the  lodgers  and  loiterers  within  doors." — Ibid. 
Feb.  20tb,  1847. 

In  these  communicaiions,  my  friend  has  since  informed  me  that  he 
iiAi  confoiii.ded  lh«  Cave  Swallow  with  the  Blue  Progne.  Both 
«peci£-s  inhabit  tbe  public  buildings  in  Spanish  Town,  the  former  cx- 
dusifdy  tenanting  tbe  lower,  the  latter  the  upper  story,  neither  species 
ittrodiog  on  tbe  domain  of  the  other. 
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loof-ridge  of  the  dwelUng^Iioiiae,  and  utter  a  ahiill 

but  not  uniiielodious  chant.  From  the  green  tus- 
socks of  the  Guinea-grass  fields  comes  the  singular 
hollow  cry  of  the  Tichicro  (Cotumieului  iixienu\ 
and  now  and  again  he  runs  to  the  sununit  of  a  stonei 
or  jumps  upon  a  waUj  and  warbles  a  sweet  and  bw 
song.  The  clear  whistle  of  the  Banana-bird  (Tderut 
leiicopteryx),  like  the  tones  of  a  clarionet,  resound 
from  the  fruit  trees,  among  whose  deep  green  foliage 
his  gay  hues,  rich  yellow,  white,  and  black,  glance 
fitfully  as  he  shoots  to  and  fro ;  and  his  companiooBi 
the  little  Blue  doits  {Euphonia  Jamaica)^  equally 
devoted  admirers  of  a  ripe  sour-sop  or  custard-apple, 
accompany  his  loud  notes  with  strains  of  their  own, 
full  of  soft  warbliiif^  music.  And  the  most  minute 
of  birds,  the  tiny  Vervain  Humming-bird  {^MeUmga 
hnmilit)^  not  larger  than  a  school-boy's  thumb,  ntteis 
a  song  so  sweet,  but  of  sounds  so  attenuated  withal, 
that  you  wonder  who  the  musician  can  be,  and  are 
ready  to  think  it  the  voice  of  an  invisible  fairy ;  when 
presently  you  see  the  atom  of  a  performer  perched  on 
the  very  topmost  twig  of  a  mango  or  orange-tree,  hii 
slender  beak  open  and  lii.s  spangled  throat  quivering, 
as  if  he  would  expire  his  little  soul  in  the  eiibrt. 

But  there  is  one  master-musician,  whose  varied 
notes  leave  the  efforts  of  his  rivals  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  behind  him.  It  is  he  th^t  makes  our  sunnj 
glades  and  shady  groves  eminently  melodious,  bj 
night  and  day,  sustaining  almost  the  whole  burden 
him8el£ 

AiP^p^  Ir  vtr^Uoitfi  nStfofUvfi  Ti«tPoSnr» 

Odtf$9,  xix.  52(X 
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He  is  the  Nightiogale  of  the  Western  Worldi 
the  iiuui7«-?oioed  Mocking-bird  {Mimus  polyglot* 
liKi).  Abundant  in  almost  all  situations,  from 
mountain-peak  to  searshore,  but  especially  common 
in  the  orchards  and  about  the  homesteads  of  the 
kiwlands,  the  voice  of  the  Mocking-bird  is  heard  all 
through  the  year,  even  when  other  birds  are  silent ; 
and  all  through  the  day ;  and  that  not  by  ones,  or 
twos,  but  by  dozens  and  scores,  each  straining  his 
melodious  throat  to  outsing  his  xiTals,  and  pouring 
forth  his  full,  expressive  strains  in  all  the  rich  variety 
for  which  this  inimitable  songster  is  so  famous, 
Wibon  has  truly  observed  of  this  delightful  bird, 
that "  the  ear  can  listen  to  his  music  alone,  to  which 
that  of  all  the  others  seems  a  mere  accompaniment.*' 
If  all  the  birds  of  Jamaica  were  voiceless,  except  the 
Mo€kiiig-birdy  the  woods,  and  groves,  and  gardens 
would  still  be  everywhere  vocal  with  his  profuse  and 
rapturous  songs. 

Li  those  brilliant  nights,  when  the  full-orbed  moon 
shines  from  the  depth  of  the  clear  sky  with  such  in- 
tensity that  the  eye  cannot  gaze  upon  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  her  face,  shedding  down  on  plain  and 
sia  a  flood  of  soft  light  sufficient  to  enable  one  to 
read  an  ordinary  book  with  ease  in  the  open  air,  — 
how  sweet,  how  rich,  how  thrilling,  are  the  bursts  of 
melody  that  rise  from  the  trees  around,  the  serenades 
of  wakeful  Mocking-birds*  Nothing  to  be  compared 
to  it  have  I  ever  heard  in  England  ;  the  night-song 
of  a  single  bird,  however  fine  may  be  its  execution, 
i*  no  more  to  be  put  in  competition  with  such  a 
chorus,  than  the  performance  of  a  single  musician, 

I  2 
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though  a  master,  with  that  of  a  band.  Nights  so 
lovely  Bie  seen  only  in  the  tropics,  and  the  musk  is 

worthy  of  the  night. 

The  Water-Thrushes  {Seiurtut),  one  of  which  st 
least  is  said  by  Wilson  to  be  so  exquisitely  sweet  a 
songster,  that  he  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  it, 
though  comoion  in  Jamaica,  during  a  portion  of  the 
}  ear^  I  have  never  heard  sing,  perhaps  because  the 
months  that  they  spend  in  the  island  are  those  of 
autumn  and  winter.  But  the  Wood-Thrush  {Turdiu 
mfistelinu*)f  or  May-bird,  as  it  is  provincially  called, 
is  recognised  as  a  songster  rivalling  even  the  Mock- 
ing-bird in  the  briiiiaut  execution  of  its  melody. 
This  sober-coloured,  but  delightful  bird  does  not  ex- 
tend, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bluefields,  in  its  transient  vernal  sojourn;  bat 
confines  itself  to  the  sea-side  groves  and  plains  of  the 
windward  end  of  the  island.  * 

• 

^  On  the  momuig  of  the  lOth  [of  Febraarjr]  I  heard  e  Wood 
Thmah  ringing  bit  measured  cleer-Toieed  long  from  emong  a  I0A7 
elttiter  of  trees  that  border  a  rayioe  near  by  [Spaoisfa-Tovn].  lbs 
blUs  to  which  these  Thrushes  almost  eiduslvelj  confine  themsetres  ia 

this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  are  the  loir  range  of  movntrini 

along  the  sca-shorc.  They  come,  however,  occasionally,  within  the 
glens  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  inland,  pa«;sing  over  the  plains  be- 
tween, with  only  just  resting  to  pour  out  a  morning  song,  in  somt 
sequestered  knots  of  trees  that  dot  the  intervening  •savannas-  In 
these  excursive  rambles  away  from  the  customary  sea-side  haunts,  it 
is  our  chance  to  bear  them  near  about  the  town.  The  Wood  Thrush 
sings  always  from  some  lofty  exposed  bninchi  havin;:^  a  thick  shelter  o( 
foliage  beneath  bis  perch.  His  tone  ia  clearer  and  louder  than  that  of 
the  Mocktng-bird,  and  when  he  ungit  the  Utter  iaa  listener;  not  a 
single  one  attempting  a  strain  of  ri? idry.  The  Wood  Thrush^  song* 
taken  up  immediately,  b  eonstantif  trilled  hf  the  Mocklng-bifd  iar 
some  days  aftenrard,  and  is  his  peculiar  mimie-melodj  Ibr  MiaTchsnd 
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Besides  all  these,  which,  in  various  measure,  per- 
fimn  their  parts  in  the  music  of  our  woods,  and  not 

to  mention  the  multitudes  of  Warblers,  and  Fly- 
catchers, and  finches,  whose  notes,  insignificant  in 
tbemselres,  help  to  swell  and  vary  the  general 
liaruionj,  —  there  is  another  series  of  voices  that 
most  by  no  means  be  overlooked  in  an  enumeration 
of  oar  woodland  music,  —  the  plaintive  cooings  of 
our  numerous  wild  Doves*  In  the  recesses  of  the 
numntain-forests  the  silence  is  broken  by  thb  loud 
hollow  calls  of  the  Ring-tail  and  Blue  Pigeon  {Columba 
Canhbea  and  ru/iria),  and  by  the  mournful  cadences 
^  the  lustrous  Mountain  Witch  {Oeotrygon  sjjl- 
talica).  The  woods,  that  densely  clothe  the  inferior 
summits,  and  sheet  the  sides  of  the  sloping  hills,  re- 
toand  with  the  energetic  coo  of  the  Baldpate  (CoL 
leucocephala)^  the  short  reiterated  moans  of  the 
Partridge  Dove  (Geotrygcn  marUana)^  the  querulous 
call  of  the  Ground  Dove  (Ckamtppelia  passerina),  and 
the  tender,  melancholy,  sobbing  fall  of  the  gentle 
Whitebelly  (Periitera  JamaicensiM). 
But,  as  it  is  ill  the  lowland  plains  and  cultivated 

April  I  bad  attempted  to  write  down  some  of  the  very  marked 
ecstatic  adenoes  of  this  song,  long  bdbfe  I  met  wilb  Nuttall't 
^acnpCioB  of  k;  and  I  bad,  like  him,  resolved  the  loaDds  into 
a*mf.«^  and  a-^MiOf  lireqticiitly  lepcatedi  tpelliiig,  liowmr» 
ttn  from  bia,  but  we  work  out  the  tame  aounda.  Theieare  a  part 
cfkiiioDg  only;  the  iotenncdtate  paamget  are  turpaiaogly  tweet, 
iid  aU  the  toocib  though  elear,  are  mellow,  and  flute*like,  and  ex- 
CRdingly  hemMNuoQa and  smtaioed  with  an  agreeable  flow  of 
wtAody.  The  bird  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  sang  for  a  full  half 
iMRir  in  the  cluster  of  trees  within  the  ravine.**  ~Le<<er  from  Mr,  HiU, 
Feb.  20tb,  1847. 
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estates  that  we  most  abundantly  hear  the  melody  of 
nnging-biidt,  so  here  do  the  pkintive  Toices  of  the 
Doves  fall  most  frequently  upon  the  car.  The  White- 
wing  (Turtur  leuecpterui)  and  the  Pea^dove  {ZemUda 
amabilis)  are  essentially  lowland  birds;  and  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Whitebelly,  are  the  most 
incessant,  and  the  most  tender  of  all  our  cooen. 
Not,  however,  that  we  hear  their  voices  immediatelj 
around  the  homestead;  when  they  come  into  the 
open  pastures  to  feed,  they  are  usually  waiy  and 
silent;  but  from  the  surrounding  woods^  the  tall 
thick  trees  of  the  pens,  and  especially  the  impene* 
trable  mangrove-morasses,  their  loud,  but  sweetly 
gentle,  meanings  fall  with  a  mournfully  pleasing 
cadence  upon  the  ear«  The  Pea-dove's  voice  is  the 
more  tender,  and  is  particularly  prominent  in  the 
evening,  while  the  blustering  sea*breeze  gradually 
lulls  itself  to  repose ;  the  longer,  sharper  and  mote 
impatient  call  of  the  Whitewing  is  most  heard  in  the 
morning,  though  each  season  brings  the  notes  of  both 
birds,  from  all  parts  of  the  woods  around*  They  are 
respectively  characteristic  of  the  quietude  of  the  late 
and  early  hours. 

Nee  tamea  intem  ratOB  .   •   .  pdunlMi* 

Kcc  gemere  aeria  cessabit  turtur  ab  Qlmo.** 

Vmc  EcL  L  5S. 

None  but  those  who  have  listened  to  these  gentle 

voices  can  tell  what  an  cfFect  they  produce  upou  the 
mind.  Their  tender  melancholy  communicates  itself 
to  the  hearer ;  and  though  reason  tells  him  that 
they  are  the  expressions  of  buoyant  joy  and  health 
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he  em  acareely  fail  to  feel  a  pang  of  sympathy  for 
lAat  seems  to  he  the  complaint  of  gentleness  in 
distress. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  our  groves  and  fields  are 

destitute  of  fragrance.  In  spring  the  Oranges  and 
limes  that  are  planted  in  such  profusion  upon  evexy 
estate,  both  on  mountain  and  in  plaiui  and  even 
border  the  public  ruads^  are  covered  with  their  abun- 
dant blossom,  and  the  air  all  around  is  loaded  with 
the  richest  perfume.  So  it  is  in  the  upland  districts, 
when  the  Coffee  plantations  are  in  bloom,  the  flower 
of  which  tree  is  as  fragrant  as  it  is  delicately  beautiful, 
la  ihe  edges  and  borders  of  woods  there  is  a  common 
shnibcalled  WiidCoifee  {TetrameHumodoratiukMim)^ 
nearly  allied  to  the  cultivated  species  botanically,  as 
it  is  both  in  beauty  and  fragrance.  Butterflies, 
Moths,  Bees,  and  Flies  throng  around  its  lovely  white 
blossoms,  the  delicious  and  powerful  odour  from 
which  is  diffused  to  a  great  distance. 

I  have  observed  that  many  flowers  in  Jamaica  pos- 
sess the  aromatic  odour  so  much  admired  in  our 
pinks  and  carnations,  that  of  the  Clove.  The  beauti* 
fid  plants  called  the  red  and  the  white  Spanish  Jas* 
mine  (Plumieria  rubra  and  P.  alba)^  common  shrubs, 
idiose  thick  stems,  leathery  leaves,  and  noble  spikes 
of  blossom  form  so  striking  objects  in  the  smaller 
woods,  have  tliis  odour.  I  found  it  in  the  blossom 
of  a  species  of  Paneraiiumj  with  small  bulbs  and 
Isige  oval  leaves,  growing  on  the  St.  Elizabeth's 
aiottntains ;  the  firagrance,  which  was  very  abundant, 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  distinguish  from  that 
of  a  carnation.    That  gorgeous  flower,  the  ^ight- 
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blowing  Cereus {Cereui yrandiflorajf  is  another  noUble 
example  of  the  same  prevalent  odour.    The  long 

trailing  stems  of  this  Cactus  are  very  commonly  seen 
in  the  lowlands,  sprawling  to  a  great  length  o?er  the 
stone  fences,  hanging  in  irregular  festoons  from  the 
forks  and  limbs  of  the  trees,  the  great  Cotton-tree  m 
particular,  and  intertwining  its  tough  and  prickly 
vines  among  the  shrubs,  helping  to  give  the  woods 
that  formidable,  repellent,  impenetrable  character 
which  a  tropic  bush  '*  is  known  to  present  The 
magnificent  flowers  are,  however,  rarely  seen  ;  the 
plant  seems  to  be  a  shy  bloomer;  and  when  the 
blossoms  do  meet  the  eye  it  is  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  either  as  unexpanded  buds,  or  in  that  miserable 
drenched  condition,  which  the  flowers  of  a  Cactot 
always  assume  when  fading,  looking  exactly  ix^  if 
they  had  been  dragged  through  boiling  water.  In 
order  to  see  it  in  perfection,  one  must  make  it  open 
iu  the  house,  or  visit  it  at  midnight,  which  is  in- 
convenient. I  have  several  times  marked  a  maturing 
bud,  and  when  it  appeared  nearly  ready  to  burst, 
cut  a  few  inches  of  the  stem  on  each  side,  and  brought 
it  within  doors.  Soon  after  dark  it  begins  to  open, 
and  towards  midnight  expands  in  its  noble  beaut}', 
a  disk  six  inches  in  diameter,  very  double,  the  ex- 
terior rows  of  petals  of  a  yellowish-brown  hne, 
gradually  paling  in  tint  to  the  centre,  where  the 
petals  are  of  the  purest  white.  Meanwhile  the  de> 
licious  clove-like  perfume  is  diffused  in  such  abun- 
dance, tliat  a  delicate  person  can  scarcely  sit  in  the 
loom,  and  the  very  house  is  filled  with  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other.     la  the  morning  beauty  and 
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fragrance  are  both  g"one,  and  the  blossom,  lately  so 
gorgeous,  possesses  no  more  of  either  than  may  be 
pretended  to  by  a  boiled  cabbage* 

THE  CHIGOE  FI*BA« 

May  24tih. — About  this  time  the  Chigoe  or  Jigger 
(Arkr  peneiranM)  is  Eiimerous  and  Teiy  annoying. 
These  parasitic  Fleas  may  be  seen  hopping  about 
among  the  dust  of  sheds  and  simikr  places,  and  the 
naked  feet  of  the  negroes  snffer  constantly  from  their 
attacks.  But  even  the  stockings  and  shoes  of  Euro- 
peans are  not  proof  against  the  inndious  assaults  of 
this  tby  flea.  On  several  oocaaiona  I  have  found 
them  ensconced  in  my  feet ;  to-day  I  discovered  that 
one  had  chosen  the  bend  of  my  little  toe  as  the  scene 
of  iLs  domestic  economy.  The  negroes,  from  mutual 
practice  on  each  other,  are  quick  at  discovering,  and 
skiUbl  in  extracting  them ;  and,  accordingly,  to  one 
of  my  servant  lads  I  entrusted  the  operation.  Tak- 
ing my  foot  on  his  knee,  he  began  with  a  sharp 
needle  to  open  and  widen  the  minute  orifice  in  the 
epidermis,  between  which  and  the  cutis  the  swollen 
body  of  the  pregnant  female  had  taken  its  place. 
Slowly  and  cautiously  the  lad  exposed  the  depre- 
dator, giving  no  pain,  and  not  drawing  the  least  drop 
of  blood,  until  at  length  he  removed  the  insect  un- 
injured. The  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
ii  the  rupture  of  the  delicate  skin  of  the  Jigger's 
abdomen,  stretched  and  attenuated  as  it  is  by  the 
great  increase  of  its  contents.    If  this  should  occur, 
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the  nits  would  escape  into  the  wound,  and  produce  a 

dreadful  ulcer;  such,  however,  is  the  skill  of  the 
sable  practitioners,  that  it  very  rarely  occurs.  The 
negroes  talk  of  two  kinds,  the  White  and  the  Pmm 
Jigger.  Mine  was  of  the  latter  kind ;  and  therefore 
a  little  grease  was  rubbed  into  the  empty  cavitf, 
after  the  operation. 

The  insect,  when  removed,  on  being  subjecud  to 
examination  with  a  lens,  greatly  resembles  a  dis* 
tended  Tick  (Ixodes) ;  white  and  shining ;  there  il 
this  dissimilarity,  however,  that  whereas  in  a  Tick 
the  little  feet  are  pushed  apart  in  the  process  of  dii* 
tension,  and  are  scattered  widely  around  the  swollen 
abdomen,  in  the  Jigger  they  remain  close  together  in 
the  centre ;  in  other  words,  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
between  the  bases  of  the  feet  is  expansible  in  the 
former,  and  not  in  the  latter.  The  feet  sprawl  help^ 
lessly  after  extraction. 

The  presence  of  a  Jigger  beneath  the  skin,  during 
the  process  of  its  gradual  increase,  is  commonly  de» 
scribed  as  a  titillation,  rather  pleasing  than  paiiifal. 
This  does  not  at  all  agree  with  my  experience.  I  on 
no  occasion  felt  any  itching,  but,  as  soon  as  I  became 
conscious  of  any  sensation  at  all,  a  dull  pain  with 
tension,  somewhat  like  the  rising  of  a  small  boil, 
which  increased  until  the  cause  was  removed  bj 
extraction. 

THE  SMOOTH  SU£ATU-CLAW. 

June  Srd»  —  Coming  down  irom  Bluefields  Fe&k  ^ 
about  noon,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  tvo  of 
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theie  Greckos  (I%eeadaeiyhu  kevii),  resting  near  each 

other  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  beside  a  deep  clefts 
from  a  slight  difference  in  their  sizci  I  supposed 
them  male  and  female.  I  struck  at  one  with  mj 
riding  switch,  but  failed  to  reach  it ;  and  they  both 
glided  into  the  hollow  tree.  Soon,  however,  they 
began  to  peep  out  again ;  and  I  desired  my  servant 
to  mount  the  tree  in  order  to  drive  them  out ;  which 
lie  did  by  thrusting  in  a  stick  at  the  opposite  side* 
The  larger  darted  out,  and  on  beinf^  touched,  pre- 
cipitated himself  to  the  ground,  where  he  began  to 
wriggle  with  the  usual  awkward  agility  of  the  spe- 
cies; I  struck  him  lightly  with  a  stick,  but  in  so 
doing  unfortunately  severed  the  tail  from  the  body* 
The  amputated  member,  however,  continued  for  some 
time  to  writhe  in  rapid  contortions.  I  now  put  down 
a  ^  canister  on  the  ground  with  the  open  mouth  just 
before  the  animal's  head,  and  on  being  touched  behind, 
it  darted  in,  according  to  its  natural  propensity  to  take 
lefbge  in  dark  holes  and  crevices ;  and  I  thus]secured  it. 
Its  colour  iiad  been  till  now  dark  brown,  handsomely 
mottled  with  black,  but  on  my  arrival  at  home,  I 
foinid  it  of  a  dirty  white  or  drab,  with  the  mottlings 
few  and  almost  obsolete.  ♦  The  stomach  was  found 
on  dissection  to  contam  fragments  of  beetles,  but  in 
the  intestine  was  a  leguminous  seed* 

The  appearance  and  physiognomy  of  this  Lizard 
are  unprepossessing;  there  is  a  savage  sullenness  in 

*  Inmy  fittle  toIoim  oa  RirriLit/*  (Soe,  nrom*  Cbr.  Kn.  1S50)» 
I  htte  giYcn  a  figure  of  thi%  M  well  u  of  MOM  other  Jamaican  spe- 
cies, engra? ed  from  my  own  drawingi. 
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its  look  very  different  from  the  meek  countenance  oi 
the  Ameiva.     It  is  very  common,  particalarlj  in 

out-buildiugs  and  offices,  where  it  inhabits  crevices 
in  the  roofs  and  rafters,  a  pair  commonly  hving 
either  in  the  same  hole  or  near  together.  On  the 
approach  of  night  one  hears  on  all  sides  the  singular^ 
cracked,  cackling  call  of  these  animals,  somewhat 
like  the  sound  produced  by  drawing  a  stick  across 
a  comb.  M*  Dumeril*s  suggestion,  that  this  voice 
may  be  produced  by  the  tongue  smacked,  as  it  were, 
in  the  concavity  of  the  palate,  is  the  less  unlikely 
from  the  fact  that  this  organ  is  large,  flexible,  and 
fleshy.  The  name  of  Croaking  Lizard  commonly 
applied  to  the  species  in  Jamaica  is  derived  from  its 
peculiar  voice.  In  the  woods  the  voice  is  also  heard 
at  night  proceeding  from  hollow  trees,  and  continued 
through  the  whole  of  the  hours  of  darkness.  The 
large  prominent  eye  without  any  eyelid,  whose  pupil 
contracts  in  strong  light  to  a  perpendicular  line,  in- 
dicates their  nocturnal  habits;  yet  they  are  fie- 
quently  seen  by  day,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned. 
In  the  old  mill-house  at  Bluefields  they  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  two  or  three  pairs  may  be  seen  day  after 
day  at  the  same  spot,  peeping  out  of  their  crevices, 
and  remaining  perfectly  still  for  hours.  Somedmes 
they  venture  forth,  and  may  be  observed  crawling 
slowly  along  the  beams  and  rafters ;  moving  with  ex- 
cessive deliberation,  and  never  going  far  from  their 
holes,  into  which  they  dart  on  the  least  alarm  wiA 
swift  rapidity. 

The  curious  structure  of  the  feet  in  the  OwbM^t 
by  which  tliey  are  enabled  to  walk  on  reversed  sur- 
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heeSf  has  been  often  described.   The  toes  in  this 

species  radiate  from  the  foot,  are  dilated  into  broad 
oral  disks,  and  have  the  under  surface  covered  with 
tnuitverae  lamiiisBy  the  edge  of  each  overlapping  its 
ioccessor.  Minute  hooked  clawsj  very  acute,  like 
those  of  a  cat,  doubtless  assist  the  animal  in  its  feats 
of  this  kind.  I  do  not,  however,  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  this  Gecko  actually  back  downward,  but 
eften  cravrling  on  the  vertical  side  of  a  beam. 

The  skin  of  this  animal  is  very  loosely  attached  to 
the  muscles;  and  is  so  soft  and  fragile  that  it  tears 
with  a  mere  touch,  like  wetted  brown  paper.  The 
head  and  back  are  covered  with  minute  conical 
tubercles  very  closely  set,  which,  on  the  sides  and 
towards  the  tail,  become  more  inclined,  and  flattened 
in  a  posterior  direction,  so  as  to  form  overlapping 
scales,  which  are  most  regular  and  largest  on  the  belly 
and  tail  ;  each  is  in  contact  with  six  other  sui round- 
ing ones.  The  under  side  of  the  tail  is  crossed  by  a 
series  of  broad  plates,  here  and  there  varied,  however, 
by  two  broad  scales  supplying  the  place  of  one  plate. 
The  tail  has  no  transverse  folds,  but  the  scales  are 
•franged  vrith  regularity  there.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  any  femoral  pores. 

The  periodical  casting  of  the  skin  takes  place  much 
IS  in  other  Lizards.  The  head  and  fore  parts  begin 
to  assume  a  white  appearance,  and  the  next  day  the 
skm  of  these  parts  separates  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  often  irregularly,  and  lies  in  loose  ragged  folds 
arquud  it.  It  now  looks  like  muslin  of  the  most 
delicate  fineness:  it  is  slit  down  the  back  and  sepa- 
rated, but  not  yet  thrown  off.    At  the  same  time  the 
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hinder  parts  hare  the  iame  whitenesa  as  the  head  on 
the  preTioua  day  ;  for  there  seems  always  to  he  the 

difference  of  a  day  in  the  sloughing  of  the  fore  and 
hind  parts.  When  the  catide,  however,  is  manifeidy 
detached,  it  is  not  thrown  off  at  once,  but  hangs 
around  the  Lizard  like  a  raggecl  garment^  for  several 
days ;  apparently  to  its  no  small  annoyance. 

The  reproduction  of  the  tail  in  Lizards,  after  it 
has  been  accidentally  lost,  is  a  very  curious  phe- 
nomenon, which  seems  not  to  have  been  observed 
with  sufficient  precision.  In  this  species  it  takes 
place  with  great  rapidity.  The  facility  with  whkk 
the  tail  separates  has  been  already  alluded  to:  Hii 
said  that  the  animal  will  frequently  cast  off  this 
member  spontaneously  in  its  contortions  on  being 
put  alive  into  spirits  ;  and  that  the  contraction  of  the 
tail  into  a  globular  form  has  given  occasion  to  the 
supposition  that  a  distinct  species  existed,  called  ilie 
Turnip-tailed  Gecko  (Thecadnctylus  rapicauda)  i 
this,  however,  I  have  not  seen. 

One  day,  at  Grrand  Yale,  I  observed,  on  a  gate,  s 
Gecko  with  a  new  tail,  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  abruptly  tapered.  The  animal  had  t 
singular  appearance,  the  tail  being  of  a  bluish  grey 
hue,  marked  with  longitudinal  black  stripes ;  it  had 
a  silky  gloss,  but  was  closely  covered  with  miooU 
transverse  wrinkles.  (The  ordinai  j  length  of  the  tail 
when  perfect  is  about  five  inches.) 

About  the  middle  of  September,  I  caught  in  s 
noose  one  which  I  had  deprived  of  its  tail  a  few  days 
before  in  attempting  to  secure  it  The  separation 
had  taken  place  ahout  half  an  inch  behind  the  vent 
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I  pat  the  reptile  into  a  gauze-covered  box  for  ob- 
lemtioD.  In  less  than  a  week  the  new  tail  was 
naoifest  in  the  form  of  a  bluish  tubercle  projecting 

from  the  centre  of  the  wound,  the  edges  of  which 
had|  in  drying,  shrunk  up^  and  so  lost  their  sharp- 
nen.   The  tail  slowly  increased ;  about  the  end  of 
October  it  was  an  inch  long;  the  base  nearly  com- 
mensurate in  diameter  with  the  wound*    About  this 
time  I  captured  one  with  a  renewed  tail,  which 
member  was  covered  with  tuberculous  scales  as  the 
original  had  been,  and  the  inferior  surface  of  which 
displayed  the  ordinary  transverse  plates.    In  fact  I 
should  not  ha¥e  known  that  it  bad  been  severed,  but 
fi>r  the  dark  grey  colour,  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
striping,  the  manifest  suture  at  the  point  of  junction, 
and  the  smaller  size  than  normal  of  the  scales  and 
plates.    On  comparing  the  tail  of  my  own  living  one 
with  that  of  this  specimen,  I  perceived  that  it  diifered 
ts  ik$  abienee  of  »cale$,  the  surfieice  being  silky,  and 
covered  with  fine  transverse  wrinkles  as  the  one  ob- 
served at  Grand  Yale.    On  the  10th  of  November 
die  new  tail  was  about  an  inch  and  one-eighth  long ; 
when  it  threw  oiT  its  skin,  the  sloughing  being  con- 
iined^to  the  recent  part;  and  I  was  surprised  and 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  new  eutfwse  displayed  both 
scales  and  transverse  plates,  but  both  small.  The 
colour  was  still  dark  grey,  with  pale  irregular  longi- 
tudinal stripes  or  dashes.    About  the  beginning  of 
December  the  animal  escaped,  the  cage  having  been 
iacautioosly  left  open:  the  tail  was  then  fully  an 
iacii  and  a  half  long,  and  the   tip  had  become 
empreued. 
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On  the  21 9t  of  October  I  bad  found  adhering  to 

the  inside  of  the  door  of  the  cage,  an  egg  of  a  short- 
oval  form,  shelly  ia  texture,  and  of  a  pure  white  hue. 
It  adhered  to  the  wood  by  a  flattened  base,  as  if  it 
had  been  deposited  in  a  soft  state;  when  I  saw  it 
the  top  had  been  slightly  crushed  in,  probably  hj 
accident ;  and  this  appeared  to  have  been  fiital  to  it, 
for  its  contents  gradually  dried  up.    I  conjectured  at 
the  time  that  this  egg  had  been  deposited  by  the 
Grecko,  but  I  could  not  be  quite  certain,  because  one 
or  two  Anoles  were  kept  in  the  same  cage.    But  on 
the  £Ut  of  February 9  as  I  was  riding  to  Sammt* 
le-Mar,  and  passing  a  large  Fig-tree  that  overhangs 
the  sea-shore  at  Cave,  I  observed  in  a  little  crevice  m 
the  trunk,  —  or  rather  in  one  produced  by  the 
singular  anastomosing  of  its  supra- terrestrial  roots,— 
several  eggs.    On  dismounting  I  found  they  woe 
about  eight  in  number,  and  evidently  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  one  above  noticed.    Their  form  was 
irregularly  oval,  round,  or  rondo-triangular,  all  flat* 
tened,  very  much  resembling  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour,  those  comfits  called  lemon-drops  :  their  great- 
est diameter  was  about  half  an  inch*    They  were 
shelly,  but  tlie  shell  \vas  thin  and  very  brittle;  yet 
it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  soft  when  laid,  for 
they  adhered  to  each  other,  and  the  side  of  one  wai^ 
as  it  were,  let  in  to  that  of  its  neighbour ;  and  at  the 
base  of  some  was  a  thick  mass  of  shelly  matter,  as  if 
a  semifluid  substance  had  run  down,  and  then 
hardened*    That  all  had  not  been  deposited  at  once 
seemed  apparent,  from  their  diverse  degrees  of  ma- 
turity J  some  containing  only  a  white  cream  or  soft 
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curd,  others  the  Lizard  fully  formed,  but  immature ; 
while  one,  which  I  broke,  displayed  the  Smooth 
Slieatb-claw  perfectly  formed  and  coloured,  which 
presently  crawled  out,  being  quite  iiukpcnckut  of  the 
vitellus.  The  head  of  this  Dew-born  Gecko  was 
luge;  the  belly  (of  course)  thin;  the  toes  well 
formed ;  the  tubercles  perfect ;  the  markings  dark 
and  beautifully  distinct;  the  pupil  linear  and  per- 
pendicular. The  length  was  two  inches  and  a  quarter ; 
ODe-third  of  an  inch  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail  was 
pore  white,  abruptly  defined  from  the  darker  colour. 
The  surface  of  the  eggs,  under  a  lens,  was  covered 
with  minute  tubercles  of  lime,  something  like  a 
whitewashed  wall. 

The  cavity  in  which  these  eggs  was  found  was  so 
iurrow,  that  I  cannot  understand  how  the  Lizard  had 
managed  to  deposit  them  in  tbeir  situation,  unless 
(which  seems  very  improbable)  they  were  first  laid, 
and  afterwards  placed  with  the  feet.  After  a  few 
weeks,  being  again  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  noticed 
that  another  egg  had  been  laid  since  the  removal  of 
the  former,  and  in  the  course  of  another  month  two 
more,  occupying  the  place  of  the  first  deposited.  We 
thus  perceive  that  the  Gecko  lays  her  eggs  at  cou- 
nderable  intervals  of  time,  but  selects  the  same  spot 
for  their  deposition. 

The  ill  fame  under  which  this  genus  labours  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  known,  attends  it 
here :  an  indefinite  dread  of  its  being  in  some  way 
hurtful  generally  prevails,  perhaps  mainly  dependent 
on  its  repulsive  aspect  and  stealthy  motions.  It  is, 
however,  perfectly  harmless ;  feeding  on  insects  and 
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berries.  I  haye  already  mentioned  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  in  one  specimen  that  I  examined;  in 
another  this  nsctiSy  a  membranous  sac,  nearly  as  kmg 
as  the  trunk,  contained  nothing  of  an  animal  nature) 
but  only  some  pulpy  berries,  and  several  stony  seeds 
closely  like  those  of  a  grape*   One  which  I  captnied 

with  a  hair-noose,  indeed,  on  being  turned  into  the 
lizard-box,  seemed  to  manifest  hostility  to  the  Ancles 
which  were  there ;  these  fled  from  it,  and  the  Geeko 
appeared  to  have  a  desire  of  pursuing,  for  it  crept 
towards  one  and  another  with  a  stealthy  step,  the 
beUy  and  head  being  on  the  ground,  like  a  cat 
watching  a  mouse.  Yet  these  actions  might  be 
nothing  more  than  the  manifestation  of  caution  on 
being  put  into  unwonted  circumstances.  While  tbos 
engaged,  it  ever  and  anon  licked  its  lips  witli  its  pro- 
truded tongue;  an  action  common  to  all  our  Geeko' 
HcUe,  The  ordiuary  length  of  the  species  is  about 
nine  inches. 

THE  POND  TURTLE, 

Between  Shrewsbury  and  Content  is  a  pond  of 
about  one  fourth  of  an  acre  in  extent,  choked  up 
with  Potamogeton,  and  covered  witb  Duckweed.  It 
is  embosomed  iu  the  high  woods  which  rear  them- 
selves around  it  on  every  side ;  a  giant  Cotton-tree 
rises  from  the  margin,  and  the  long  branches  of  S 
vigorous  Bastard-cedar  reach  almost  quite  across  it. 
A  luxuriant  gourd  called  the  Duppy*s  melon*,  lu0 

*  Duppy  is  a  spiritual  persomige  of  whom  fhe  ncgroet  are  Urri^f 
afraid;  it  might  be  rendered  ** hdbgoUiiL*   The  habit  of  navi^f 
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entwined  in  the  limbs  of  the  cedar,  and  sends  down  a 

hundred  vdnes  which  dip  their  tangled  mazes  into  the 
water.  Cattle  resort  hither  to  drink,  and  hogs  to  roll 
in  the  cool  mud;  watei^insects  swarm  in  it,  and 
pond-turtles  are  abundant ;  yet  this  is  the  only  water 
drunk  hj  several  fiunilies  in  the  dry  season.  The 
negro  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  come  hither,  cacli 
with  a  large  shallow  basket  or  tray  of  wicker  on  her 
head,  in  which  stand  many  calabashes.  She  wades 
into  the  pond,  pushes  aside  the  duckweed,  and  fills 
W  vessels,  which  are  then  again  transferred  to  her 
head,  and  carried  home  to  settle.  The  water  is 
turbid  and  tepid  of  course,  yet  not  unwholesome ;  or 
else  custom  has  habituated  the  people  to  its  influence. 
But  it  is  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  pond  that  I  have 
to  do:  on  the  logs  and  branches  that  irom  time  to 
time  have  £[dlen  from  the  overhanging  trees,  and  now 
project  here  and  there  from  the  green  surface,  the 
Turtles  {Emys  decmsaUi)  may  be  seen  sitting  to  enjoy 
the  snnshiue  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Some  are  as 
large  as  a  diimer-plate ;  others  no  bigger  than  a 
ciown^piece ;  but  all  are  vratchful,  though  still :  the 
head  is  protruded  and  elevated  to  the  utmost  stretch 
of  the  necky  and  the  eye  maintains  a  sharp  look-out 
on  the  shore.  Throw  in  but  a  stick,  —  and  every 
one  is  gone;  each  has  dropped  from  his  seat  into 
the  water  without  a  sound,  and  almost  without  a 
ripple  on  the  surface.   If  we  sit  down  for  a  few 

things  that  arc  considered  uncouth,  or  in  some  way  unpleasing,  as 
Duppjf*^  this  or  tbat«  ta  analogous  to  the  practice  which  prevails  in 
oor  own  eonotrj,  of  appropriating  things  to  the  Devil ;  as  **  Devilli 
SfDcalwr "  (Uio  Svift^  «^  DovU't  Coocb-hom  "  (the  Bovo.beetle>  &o* 
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moments,  remaining  quiet  and  atilli  —  that  is,  as  still 
as  the  musquitoes  will  permit,  for  they  are  tolerablj 

regnant  in  such  a  situation,  — we  soon  see  here  and 
there  the  duckweed  open,  and  bubbles  of  air  ascend: 
presently  a  little  black  head  projects,  so  little  that 
you  will  hardly  see  it  if  you  are  not  intently  watch- 
ing; but  if  you  watch  you  will  observe  ^e  Uttk 
creatures  crawl  up  on  their  logs  again,  and  sit  as 
before. 

The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  esteemed  superior 

even  to  that  of  the  iamed  Green  Turtle,  by  those 
who  have  abundant  opportunities  for  judging  of 
both;  hence  many  are  caught  for  the  t:iV}]e.  The 
pond  is,  however^  deep  and  boggy  i  and  recourse  i& 
had  to  the  trap.  As  I  entrapped  two  or  three  here 
myself,  I  will  describe  tlie  mode  of  procedure.  A 
long  pole  is  prepared,  such  as  the  stem  of  a  yooog 
tree  in  the  contiguous  forest,  to  one  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached  a  flat  piece  of  wood  as  a  float.  A  common  rat- 
gin  is  likewise  lashed  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  and  baited 
with  a  piece  of  liesh.  A  small  bird  with  the  feathers 
singed  iu  the  fire  is  reckoned  a  very  successful  bait,  its 
odour  attracting  the  Turtles.  The  extremity  of  the 
pole  thus  armed  is  carefully  pushed  out  into  the  deep 
water,  and  the  other  end  is  fastened  with  a  line  to 
some  object  on  shore.  The  weight  of  the  trap  sinb 
the  pole,  but  the  float  keeps  it  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  snrfiuse.  The  attraction  soon  becomes  appamt; 
a  loud  snap  announces  that  the  iron  jaws  have 
closed,  and  a  struggle  in  the  water  tells  us  that  s 
prisoner  is  taken.  We  haul  upon  the  line,  and  per* 
ceive  an  unfortunate  Turtle,  caught  either  by  th^ 
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foot  or  bj  tlic  neck.  Sometimes  a  wicker  pot  or 
creel,  made  on  the  same  principle  as  a  wire  mouse* 
trap,  is  set,  which  allows  the  ingress,  but  precludes 
the  return  of  the  animal. 

A  jouDg  one  of  this  species,  a  pretty,  brightly- 
marked  little  thing,  much  flatter  than  the  adult,  and 
about  as  large  as  the  palm  of  one  s  hand,  I  brought 
alife  to  England  in  a  chip-box.  In  this  its  prison, 
whose  walls  it  could  feel  all  around  at  the  same 
moment,  it  performed  its  voyage  of  transportation, 
nithottt  food ;  and  arrived  in  good  health.  Through 
the  remaiiulL-r  of  the  summer  and  autumn  it  was 
lively,  and  was  often  indulged  with  a  swim  in  a  tub 
of  water,  which  it  evidently  enjoyed.  The  instinctive 
stratagem  by  which  the  species  takes  its  prey  was 
well  exemplified  in  the  manners  of  this  infant  Turtle. 
On  my  dropping  a  small  earthworm,  or  a  little  piece 
of  meat  into  the  water,  the  animal,  on  being  aware 
of  its  presence,  would  creep  with  the  utmost  slowness 
and  caution  towards  it,  until  within  reach;  then, 
quick  as  lightning,  the  head  was  darted  out,  and  as 
suddenly  retracted,  bearing  the  morsel  in  the  horny, 
beak-like  jaws,  to  be  swallowed  at  leisure. 

This  specimen,  kept  in  a  box  in  a  warm  corner  of 
the  kitchen,  lived  through  the  coldest  part  of  the 
winter ;  but  died  at  last  about  the  end  of  February, 
ifler  a  sojourn  here  of  nearly  seven  months. 

Along  with  the  above  described,  frequenting  the 
same  situations,  having  the  same  habits,  and  nearly 
equally  common,  another  species  is  taken,  E.  rugosa, 

distin^uibhed  by  having  the  palc-yellow  plates  of  the 
^rmm  each  edged  with  a  broad  border  of  dark 
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brown.  Cuba  possesses  both  species  in  eonunon  witb 

Jamaica. 

CURIOUS  FISH£S. 

July  2nd,  —  It  is  very  pleasant  to  stand  upon  the 
rocks  and  admire  the  beautiful  fishes  of  many  kinds 
and  gay  hues  that  phty  about  at  one*8  feet,  or  explore 
the  crevices  and  tortuous  channels  for  food.  My 
admiration  was  especially  attracted  this  momiog  to 
one  which  I  had  not  before  seen,  but  which,  as  I  had 
no  means  of  capturing  it,  I  had  no  opportuni^  of 
identifying.  As  well  as  I  could  judge  it  was  of  t 
percoid  form,  rather  high,  and  about  a  foot  in  length. 
The  back  was  marked  with  ring-spots  of  black  on  a 
pale  gi  oundy  and  the  under  parts  were  of  a  rich 
crimson.  He  played  about  in  a  narrow  passage 
between  the  rocks  for  half  an  hour,  occasionally 
nibbling  at  the  projections  of  the  rock,  and  now  and 
then  turning  up  his  radiant  belly  to  smell  at  some 
weed.  He  was  evidently  seeking  his  break&st.  Thii 
manner  of  feeding  resembled  the  browsing  of  the 
SparicUe. 

A  lovely  little  Chsetodon  (C.  siriatui)  banded  witk 

black  and  rich  yellow,  plays  about  in  the  creek  at 
low  water ;  occasicmally  picking  somethug  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  stones,  and  sometimes  butting  at  them 
repeatedly,  so  as  to  rebound  a  few  inches.  This  same 
propensity  has  been  noticed  in  another  hemisphere; 
M.  Freycinet,  in  his  Voyage  round  the  World,  re- 
cords, that  when  wading  over  the  coral  reef  encircling 
the  island  of  Guam,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in 
seaixli  of  mollimcaf  he  was  assailed  by  a  small  Cliauo* 
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don,  not  bigger  than  his  hand ;  it  butted  at  his  hand, 
and  pcidoaciouslj  refused  to  be  driven  away.  In  the 
case  of  our  Jamaican  species,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
presumed  that  the  fish  was  collecting  some  object  or 
odier,  auimal  or  vegetable,  desirable  to  it,  in  these 
lepealed  strokes;  but  what  could  the  naked  hand  of 
me  worthy  naturalist  yield  in  the  way  of  food  ?  We 
mu&i  be  content  to  reckon  the  action  among  the 
thousands  which  we  observe  in  animals,  to  which 
our  habits,  instincts,  and  reason,  aiibrd  us  no  clue 
whaterer. 

FIG-TREES* 

One  end  of  the  old  building  formerly  used  as  a 

boiling  house  at  Bluefields  is  covered  with  the  roots 
of  a  laige  Fig-tree.  Its  great  limbs  stretch  out 
horizontidly  to  an  enormous  length,  and  cover  a  vast 
space  of  ground  with  the  deep  shadow  of  their  dense 
f<diage.   Its  height  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  its 

^pansion,  yet  the  dark-green  hue  and  shining  surface 
of  its  large  oval  leaves,  and  its  immense  spreading 
boughs  set  with  clumps  of  TiUandiue,  give  it  a  very 
noble  appearance.  The  constant  shadow  cast  beneath 
it  imparts  a  deep  gloom  to  the  spot,  and  invests  the 
vegetation  there  with  a  rank  luxuriance  of  character 
that  reminds  one  of  tlie  glades  in  the  mountain  forests 
rather  than  the  sunny  pastures  of  the  lowlands.  But 
Uis  of  the  roots  that  I  would  especially  speak,  for 
these  form  quite  a  curious  spectacle.  They  spread 
ever  the  wall  in  every  direction  from  the  roof  down* 
wards  to  the  earth,  all  in  the  same  plane,  clinging  to 
the  wall  i  the  chief  roots  are  as  thick  as  a  man*s  leg. 
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but  subordinate  roots  proceed  from  one  to  anotheri 
anastomosing  in  all  directions  (if  I  may  use  soeh  a 

term),  so  as  to  make  a  most  elaborate  network  of  a 
multitude  of  meshes  of  various  angular  forms  sod 
sizes.  These  cross-roots  are  at  each  extremity  united 
with  the  larger  roots,  and  look  as  if  the  whole  net- 
work had  been  skilfully  carved  out  of  one  solid  plank 
of  wood,  by  cutting  out  the  areas  or  meshes,  and 
rounding  the  component  bars;  the  very  bark  that 
covers  the  whole  is  continuous,  where  the  roots  xm% 
as  if  they  had  been  always  integrally  one. 

The  only  mode  in  which  I  can  account  for  this 
singular  plienomenon  is  the  following  hypothesis.  The 
seed  of  the  tree  was  originally  deposited  on  tiie  sum- 
mit of  the  wall,  beneath  the  eaves.  As  it  germinated, 
the  roots  ran  down  towards  the  earth,  some  per- 
pendicularly, some  diagonally ;  but  all  creeping  aloog 
the  surface  of  the  wall,  no  roots  having  shot  out  bm 
its  perpendicular.  As  these  roots  increased,  thej 
sent  out  side  rootlets,  which,  still  running  on  the  &ce 
of  the  wall,  by  and  by  came  in  contact  with  another 
of  the  primary  roots.  Then,  instead  of  creeping  ota 
it,  as  tlie  roots  of  other  trees  would  have  done,  the 
soft  tip  of  tlie  rootlet  actually  united  with  the  sub- 
Stance  of  the  root  at  the  point  of  contact,  the  fibics 
of  the  two  becoming  interlaced,  and  their  united  sm^ 
faces  gradually  becoming  covered  with  a  common 
bark.  The  repetition  of  this  process  has  produced 
the  very  curious  wooden  net  which  I  have  atteuipted 
to  describe. 

The  tendency  of  the  roots  of  the  Fig  to  envelope 

closely  any  surfaces  that  they  meet  with,  producet> 
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Other  singular  results*  One  of  these  is  what  the 
BBtifes  delight  to  show  to  a  stranger  as  a  great  cu« 

riosity,  facetiously  calling  it  "  The  Creole  in  the 
embrace  of  the  Scotchman/! 

By  the  side  of  the  road  that  leads  in  a  zigzag  line 
up  from  Black  Eiver  to  the  summit  of  the  Luana 
Monntainsy  about  midway  between  Shrewsbury  and 
Content,  is  a  Fig-tree  perhaps  still  more  remarkable 
than  the  one  above  described.  About  thirty  feet  above 
the  ground  is  the  base  of  the  trunks  which  thence 
rears  itself  up  pillar-like  towards  the  heavens,  and 
spireads  abroad  its  vast  horizontal  array  of  branches 
across  the  road.  From  the  same  point  there  de- 
bcenck  to  the  earth  a  hollow  cone  of  roots,  inter- 
woven  and  anastomosed,  especially  at  the  upper 
parts,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  boiling- 
bouse  wall,  but  forming  towards  the  bottom  only 
three  or  four  flattened  irregular  colunms.  Into  the 
area  inclosed  by  this  network  of  roots  a  person  may 
enter,  for  it  is  about  six  feet  wide,  and,  looking  up, 
heboid  the  base  of  the  trunk  eight  or  ten  yards  above 
his  head. 

The  explanation  of  this  curious  phenomenon  de- 
pends upon  the  tendency  just  mentioned.  On  this 
lite  once  stood  a  large  tree  of  some  other  species, 
probably  a  Cotton-tree  {Eriodendron)^  or  some  other 
•oftptimbered  kind.  The  little  scarlet  berry  of  a 
Fig-tree  was  carried  by  some  vagrant  Banana-bird  or 
Figeon  to  its  boughs,  and  there  devoured.  After 
the  little  truant  had  finished  his  morsel,  lie  perhaps 
wiped  his  beak  against  the  rough  bark  of  the  trunk, 
he«de  the  branch  on  which  he  was  seated.    Some  of 
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the  miirate  aeedsi  enveloped  in  mucilage,  were  thns 

left  on  the  tree,  which  the  rain  presently  washed 
down  into  the  broad  concavity  of  the  forks,  wheie 
among  moss  and  rotten  leaves  it  soon  genninated  and 
grew.  The  roots  gradually  crept  down  the  trunk  of 
the  supporting  tree,  closely  clingii^  to  its  bark,  «nd 
by  their  interlacement  at  length  formed  a  living  case, 
enveloping  it  ou  every  side,  and  penetrating  the  earth 
around  its  base.  The  growth  of  these,  and  also  of 
the  enclosed  tree,  daily  induced  a  tighter  and  tighter 
pressure,  which  at  length  arrived  at  such  a  degree 
as  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  sap  between  the 
bark  and  wood.  Death  of  course  was  the  result, 
and  speedy  decay  reduced  the  supporting  tree  to  a 
heap  of  mouldering  dust;  while  the  parasite,  now 
able  to  maintain  its  own  position  by  its  hollow  cone 
of  roots,  increased  in  size  and  strength,  and  over- 
topped its  fellows  of  the  forest ;  —  a  tree  itanimg 
upon  stiUs. 


THE  ANT-LION. 

July  lOtL — One  of  the  old  buildings,  now  fast 

going  to  decay  on  Bluefields  estate,  was,  in  the 
time  of  sugar  cultivation,  the  mill-house.  The 
wheel  was  turned  by  water  power,  a  stream  fiom  the 
upper  part  of  the  rivulet  having  been  led  dirougha 
long  aqueduct  into  the  mill,  and  passing  oSl  through 
a  deep  and  narrow  trench  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
river.  Through  this  winding  trench,  cut  to  a  depth 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  but  not  more  than  a  yard 
wide,  and  now  so  entirely  choked  up  and  ovexgiowii 
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with  rank  T^tation  as  to  be  quite  dark,  access  is 

with  some  difficulty  obtained  to  the  basal  floor  of 
the  mill,  which  ia  coTered  with  a  layer  of  impalpable 
sand,  the  residuum,  no  doubt,  of  the  water  that  shot 
upon  it  when  the  wheel  was  in  operation.  The 
flooring  planks  of  the  upper  level  have  been  removed, 
leavin<T  only  the  rafters ;  and  the  w  alls  of  the  mill  con- 
sist now  of  scarcely  more  than  the  posts  and  beams,  so 
that  sufficient  light  descends  to  the  lower  level  not- 
withstanding its  depth.    Here  I  found  many  little 
conical  pits  in  the  fine  sand^  which  upon  ezamina* 
tion  proved  to  be  the  traps  formed  by  the  grubs  of 
a  species  of  Ant-lion  {Myrnieleon),  and  inhabited  by 
them.   The  appearance  of  the  crafty  insect,  its  mo- 
tionless vigilance  at  the  bottom  of  its  den,  the  curved 
tubular  jaws  expanded  to  their  utmost  stretch,  and  the 
broad  body  concealed  in  the  sand ;  the  alertness  dis- 
played when  an  unfortunate  ant  slipped  over  tlic  edge, 
the  struggles  of  the  prey  to  escape,  the  reiterated 
showers  of  sand  vigorously  cast  up  from  the  head  of  the 
expectant  Giant  Grim,  and  falling  on  the  miserable 
victioi,  and  the  slow  but  sure  sliding  down  of  the 
latter,  until  the  formidable  jaws  closed  upon  it;  — 
I  observed  with  intense  pleasure,  not  only  for  the 
interest  attached  to  so  curious  an  example  of  insect 
cunning,  but  also  for  that  of  repeatinji^  observations 
long  ago  made  in  a  distant  part  of  the  worlds  and,  no 
donbt,  on  another  species.    The  manners  of  these 
Jamaican  Ant*lions  agreed  minutely  with  those  of 
the  Myrmeleon  farmieariut  of  the  South  of  France, 

recorded  by  the  accurate  Reaumur. 

The  singularity  of  the  spot  chosen  in  this  case  for 
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the  exhibition  of  the  stratagem,  strikes  one  at  fiitt 
siglit.  But  on  reflection,  we  perceive  that  this  very 
circumstance  is  but  a  further  display  of  unerring  in- 
stinct ;  for  the  frail  pits  on  which  the  insect's  socces 
depends,  would  be  £iied  up  and  effiiced  by  a  breath 
of  windy  spoiled  by  a  shower  of  rain,  and  destroyed, 

with  their  ingenious  architects,  by  a  passing  footstep 
of  man  or  beast.  The  depth  of  this  locality  was  a 
protection  against  the  first  contingency,  its  inacces- 
sibility precluded  the  last,  while  rain  was  kept  off  by 
the  remaining  roof  of  the  building ! 

How  inexhaustible  are  the  resources  of  Dirioe 
wisdom,  when  the  outgoings  of  it  in  the  meanest  in* 
sects  are  so  wonderful ! 

I  took  two  or  three  of  the  grubs  into  the  bouse, 
and  put  them  into  a  small  box  partially  filled  with 
sand,  hoping  to  witness  the  construction  of  the  pit- 
falL  They  soon  began  to  work,  proceeding  back- 
ward, and  shovelling  the  sand  exactly  as  described, 
but  only  in  irregular  lines,  leaving  one  after  it  had 
proceeded  for  some  distance,  and  beginning  anotlier; 
so  that  they  did  not  make  even  one  complete  circle. 
I  was  called  to  a  distance,  however,  and  the  insecti 
were  thrown  away.  The  species  was  probably  J/. 
Leachii,  of  which  I  have  taken  a  single  speomen 
near  Bluefields,  the  only  one  I  ever  met  with  in  a 
perfect  state,* 

*  Hiis  rarity  of  the  imago,  contrasting  with  the  abtindance  of  tfK 

larva,  of  this  insect,  has  been  noticed  by  Guilding  id  St.  Vinceott* 
lie  observes  that  not  a  single  perfict  insect  had  been  found  by  him 
in  a  state  of  liberty,  though  tlie  larvrc  swarm  under  every  rod  or 
shed  caletd  ited  to  protect  their  pitikiU  firom  the  rain  and  viod. 
(I4mk  2>aM.  xvi.  47.) 
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The  late  Lansclowiie  Guilding  has  deseribed  an 

insect  closely  allied  to  the  Ant-lions  {Ascalaphus  Mac^ 
kayamu)f  but  readily  distinguiahed  from  them  by  its 
loDg  thread-like  antenna?,  terminatinf^  in  an  abrupt 
kaob.  That  zoologist  found  it  at  St.  Yincents;  it 
is  just  now  rather  common  around  Content,  in  St* 
Elizabeths.  It  rests  like  a  Noctua,  with  deflexecl 
wings,  and  carries  the  abdomen  elevated  and  point- 
mg  upwards  at  a  high  angle.  The  krva  of  this 
geDus,  though  in  form  much  resembling  the  Ant-liuiiy 
diifen  from  it  in  habit,  never  constructing  a  pitfall. 

THE  COTTA-WOOD. 

The  narrow  bridle-path  which  descends  steeply 

into  the  dense  bush  from  the  high  road  just  below 

Content  leads  us  down  a  precipitous  and  dangerous 

track  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.    Here  we  emerge  into 

another  track  crossing  the  former  at  right  angles^ 

scarcely  more  passable.    It  leads,  if  we  turn  to  the 

left,  through  the  most  gloomy  and  savage  scenes,  — a 

valley  dark  at  noon  from  the  loftiness  of  the  pillar^ 

like  trees,  whose  foliage  intertwines  far  above ;  the 

bed  of  a  turbid  and  impetuous  torrent  in  the  rainy 

leason,  half  filled  with  enormous  masses  of  limestone 

embraced  and  overspread  by  the  fantastic  roots  of 

the  huge  Mahoganies,  Broadleaves^  and  Santa  Marias, 

perhaps  a  thousand  years  old.    Little  underwood 

grows  here,  from  the  lack  of  light ;  so  that  there  is 

no  interruption  to  vision,  save  that  arising  from  the 

gloom  and  from  the  columnar  trunks  of  the  trees. 

Some  of  these  are  indeed  gigantic,  especially  such  as 

■end  out  immense  spurs  and  buttresses,  like  diverging 

xs 
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walls.  Animal  life  is  almost  unseen  :  the  solitude  is 
scarcely  broken  by  the  voices  of  birds,  except  that 
now  and  then  the  Rainbird  and  the  Hunter  (large 
cat-tailed  cuckoos  that  love  the  shade)  sound  their 
startling  rattle,  or  the  Mountain  Partridge  utters 
those  mournful  cooings  which  are  like  the  moans  of 
a  dying  man.  Such  a  scene  however  is  the  favourite 
haunt  of  Erebus  odara,  a  gigantic  Moth,  which  often^ 
as  we  pass,  darts  out,  like  a  great  bat,  from  its  con- 
cealuient  in  the  dark  corner  of  two  tree*spursy  or  a 
hollow  in  the  rock,  and  dances  with  a  perplexing 
irregularity  hitlier  and  thither,  till  it  suddenly  settles 
again,  or  is  lost  in  the  maze  of  stems. 

Returning  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  if  we  follow  the 
right-hand  track,  the  scene  is  widely  diflt'rent.  Here 
were  formerly  the  provision  grounds  of  the  negroes 

belonging  to  Grand  Vale ;  but  tlicse  liavi:ig  been 
thrown  up,  a  dense  growth  of  small  wood  has  accumu- 
lated, consisting  chiefl  \  of  Bastard  Cedar,  Sweetwood, 
Prickly-yellow,  with  a  scattering  of  Mahogany  and 
Logwood.  The  path  is  narrow;  and  though  the 
bushes  are  low,  they  meet  overhead,  so  that  we  ride 
in  shade;  but  it  is  the  " greenwood  shade,"  that  the 
old  ballads  delight  to  describe ;  for  a  soft,  green  light 
penetrates  through  the  pellucid  foliage,  and  the  rap 
of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  glossy  sur&ce  of  the 
dancing  leaves,  flash  and  sparkle  like  a  thoussad 
diamonds,  throwing  an  indescribable  air  of  cheerful* 
ness  over  the  scene.  A  little  way  from  the  path 
there  is  a  natural  well  of  considerable  depth,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  an  unfailing  spring  of  clear  water, 
always  cool ;  the  negro  children  scramble  down  iti 
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mgged  sides  and  fill  their  gourds  and  calabashes; 

and  birds  of  many  kinds  resort  hither,  particularly  in 
the  dzoughtSy  to  quench  their  thirst.  For  a  long 
time  a  frog  of  larire  size  had  made  his  dwelling  in 
some  hole  in  the  rocky  side  of  the  Hallow-well,  as  it 
IS  named,  and  used  often  to  appear,  to  the  no  small 
terror  of  the  water-children,  who  would  scamper 
bsck  with  precipitancy.  In  these  cool  glades  many 
birds  build  their  nests ;  the  neat  little  cotton  cup  of 
tU  iiumming-bird,  and  the  purse  of  the  John-to* 
lAip,  and  the  hollow  globe  of  the  Banana  Quit  may 
be  found  around  the  spring :  and  the  air  resounds 
with  song ;  multitudes  of  voices,  some,  it  is  true,  in- 
barmonious  in  themselves,  combine  to  cheer  the 
traveller  as  he  threads  the  rocky,  winding  path. 
Among  them  the  cooing  of  various  Doves  is  promi- 
nent ;  and  ever  and  anon,  he  perceives  the  gentle 
White-belly  walking  on  the  road  before  him,  or 
detects  the  wary  Bald-pate  watching  his  motions 
tioiii  the  summit  of  a  tree,  or  is  startled  by  the  ruddy 
Partridge  whirring  across,  just  before  his  horse's £eu;e. 
At  length  the  woods  cease,  and  we  suddenly  emerge 
ioto  the  sunny  cane£elds  of  Grand  Yale  estate. 

TH£  BAMBOO. 

Humboldt,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  mentioned  the 
Bamboo  as  standing  pre««minent  among  the  features 

which  distinguish  tropical  from  European  scenery. 
It  is  an  object  which  once  seen  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, especially  when  growing  in  those  isolated 
clumps  that  look  like  tufts  of  ostrich  plumes  magni- 
fied to  colossal  dimensions.   A  thousand  of  these 
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noble  reeds,  standing  in  close  arrays  each,  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  rising  in  erect  dignity  to  the 
height  of  fort}^  feet,  and  all  waving  their  tufted 
summits  in  diverging  curves,  moved  by  every  breezci 
—  form  indeed  a  magnificent  spectacle.  Ghowing  in 
the  most  rocky  situations,  the  Bamboo  is  fre^uentlj 
planted  in  Jamaica  on  the  very  apex  of  those  conica 
hills  which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  ih 
landscape  of  the  interior,  and  to  which  its  noble  tufs 
form  a  most  becoming  crown.  But  it  is  scattered 
over  all  kinds  of  situations,  from  these  elevat'd 
summits  to  the  green  plains  that  border  the  sea.  On 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains  it  is  applied  to  t 
singular  use,  the  preservation  of  the  roads,  which  are 
cut  in  zigzag  lines  upon  the  rocky  face  of  the 
mountains.  The  gradual  disintegration  of  the  ex- 
terior edge  of  such  a  road  by  the  iniiuence  of  the 
weather,  and  the  wear  caused  by  travelling,  would 
soon  destroy  its  level,  and  necessitate  the  cutting  of  it 
afresh.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  found  sufficient  to 
lay  down  lengths  of  green  Bamboo  just  below  the 
edge  of  the  road,  along  the  mountain  side,  and  cover 
them  vrith  earth.  These  germinate  at  every  joint, 
roots  strike  into  the  earth,  binding  it  firmly,  and  • 
rampart  of  young  shoots  springs  up,  which,  increasing 
every  year  in  number  and  size,  effectually  preveot 
the  crumbling  away  of  the  edge,  and  by  throwing 
their  feathery  arches  over  the  road,  form  beautiful 
green  avenues,  under  whose  grateful  shadow  the 
traveller  may  journey  for  miles,  and  scarcely  feel  the 
toil  of  the  steep  ascent.  These  avenues  are  called 
Bamboo  walks,  and  their  appearance  is  so  peculiar, 
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11  at  they  can  be  recognised  at  a  great  distance, 
almost  aft  far  as  the  aarface  of  the  mountain-aide  can 
ttielf  be  seen.  There  is  one  on  the  side  of  the 
Luana  mountains  above  the  picturesque  estate  oi* 
Grand  Yale^  a  small  one  about  half  way  up  the 
•cdifity  of  Bluefields  mountain,  and  a  much  more 
extensive  one  near  Haddo,  on  the  road  ironi  Savanna- 
le-lfar  to  Montego  Bay,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Island.  Some  small  but  interesting  clumps  aiv 
growing  in  Bluefiields  pasture,  which  wave  their 
plumes  over  the  romantic  little  river  that  meanders 
through  it.  A  beautiful  contrivance  connected  vvitli 
the  growth  of  the  Bamboo  has  been  frequently 
noticed,  but  I  may  be  excused  for  mentioning  it 
again,  for  its  interest ;  especially  as,  in  my  own  inde- 
pendent observations,  it  had  excited  my  admiration* 
Any  one  looking  at  a  dense  Bamboo  clump,  tbe 
polished  rigid  stems  standing  but  a  foot,  or  even 
less,  apart,  and  each  bristling  with  stiff  branches 
shooting  out  horizontally  in  every  direction,  — would 
ask,  '^How  is  it  possible  for  fresh  stems  to  rear 
themselves  through  such  a  labyrinth  of  crossed  and 
re-crossed  branches  ?  Surely  their  side  shoots  would 
catch  some  of  these  horizontal  rods  before  the  stem 
was  well  out  of  the  ground,  and  either  be  broken  off 
while  joung  and  tender,  or  be  irreparably  distorted  I" 
Yet  ve  never  see  such  distortion ;  each  stem  bears 
its  whorls  of  horizontal  branches,  and  each  branch 
finds  its  place  among  its  fellows,  adding  to  the  maze, 
sod  apparently  to  the  impenetrability. 

The  contrivance,  however,  which  obviates  all  diffi- 
cult is  most  simple.    The  new  stem  shoots  up  from 
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the  root-stock  and  attains  its  lofty  statnre,  before  a 
single  lateral  branch  lias  budded.  In  this  simple 
form  its  sharp  top  and  polished  surface  find  no  diffi* 
cult}  in  threading  the  crossed  branches ;  and  when 
ooce  its  elevation  is  gained,  the  lateral  branches  find 
their  horizontal  course  no  less  unrensted*  I  have 
seen  in  the  dense  clump  at  Bluefields^  in  the  middle 
of  Juljf  vigorous  shoots  of  the  present  year,  fully 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  twenty  to  thirtj 
£^et  liigh,  without  the  least  trace  of  a  lateral  shoot. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  growing  stem  is  singularly 
beautiful.  The  delicate  green  hue,  set  oil  by  the 
smoothness  and  even  polish  of  the  suriace,  the  swell- 
ing joints  at  regular  intervals,  the  cylindrical  inte> 
nodes,  and  the  uniform  thickness  of  the  whole,  strike 
the  mind  vrith  an  emotion  of  pleasure,  the  slendemen 
conveying  the  idea  of  elegance  without  weakness. 
The  basal  part  of  every  joint  is  partly  inclosed  in  dark 
brown  triangular  sheaths,  having  a  hairy  or  downy 
surface  ;  and  these  increase  in  number,  and  are  closer 
together  towards  the  summit  of  the  shoot,  where  the 
joints  are  still  extending:  the  contrast  of  colour  and 
of  surface  between  the  woolly  brown  sheath  and  the 
polished  vivid  green  of  the  reed  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole. 

The  various  uses  to  which  the  Bamboo  is  applied, 
it  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  notice ;  but 
I  will  mention  one  to  which  I  myself  applied  it.  I 
found  the  slender  stems,  well-ripened,  excellent  for 
the  handles  of  insect  nets,  combining  lightness  with 
firmness  and  elasticity,  and  affording  lengths  from 
twenty  feet  downwards. 
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PERIODICAL  RAIN. 

July  26th.  Content*  —  The  regularity  of  the  daily 
nin  during  the  season  is  a  remarkabte  circumstance. 
The  mornings  are  almost  invariably  fxne,  or  if  there 
be  a  few  clouds  at  suniisej  they  are  soon  dissipated^ 
and  the  sun  bums  with  unmitigated  rigour  through 
the  forenoon.  About  midday  fleecy  clouds  begin  to 
appear  in  the  north ;  —  these  increase  and  coalesce^ 
and  begin  to  blacken  :  — thunder  mutters,  and  waxes 
louder :  —  by  and  by  one  or  two  terrific  claps  are 
beaidy  and  we  look  out,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
blue  sky  yet.  Soon,  however,  the  mountain  top 
becomes  enwrapped  in  thick  misty  cloudy  which  rolls 
rapidly  down  ;  more  thimder ;  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
mug  gleam  through  the  daylight.  Now  we  hear  the 
rain  clattering  upon  the  leaves  of  the  forest  above  us» 

like  shot;  but  not  a  drop  falls  on  us  yet.  Now  it 
cornea,  however,  not  so  mueh  in  drops,  as  in  a  sheet 
of  water;  and  in  an  instant  the  gullies  and  channels 
of  the  rocky  hiU-side  are  filled  with  discoloured  and 
frothing  rivulets.*    We  trace  the  progress  of  the 

*  The  fine  description  of  Virgil  wiU  hardly  faU  to  recur  to  the 
classic  reader :  — - 

**  Sxpe  etiam  inunentum  eodo  fenit  agmen  aquarum, 
£t  fcMbin  glomennt  tempettatem  imbribna  atria 
Collects  ex  alio  nubea ;  nut  arduus  ether, 
£t  ploviA  bgeiiti  mU  laeta  bofimque  labofcs 
Biliiit ;  iDplcntur  ibma,  ct  eaTA  flomina  ereieimt 
Cmn  aonito ;  femtque  fietta  ipifantibua  «qtion 
Ipie  Fatcr,  medift  nmiboniiD  in  noete,  conueti 
Fulniina  molitur  dextra;  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit ;  fugere  fera? ;  et  mortaim  corda 
Per  geotet  humilia  stravit  pavor." 

Giorg,  u  322. 
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rain  doud  onward,  enveloping  the  immense  forest 

between  us  and  the  sea  in  one  misty  mass,  brliiginir 
out  much  more  distinctly  the  varieties  of  distance 
of  the  hill-tops  "beneath  ns,  which  before  were  undis- 
tinguishable  in  the  clear  and  almost  equal  visibilit}  of 
all.  During  the  storm  the  lightning  is  vivid,  sig* 
zagged,  and  frequent ;  the  thunder  instant,  crashing, 
and  terrifically  loud.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  rain  lias 
ceased,  the  sky  presently  resumes  its  clearness  and 
transparent  azure,  and  the  coolness  of  the  evening 
air  is  delightful,  loaded  as  it  often  is  with  the  per- 
fume  of  various  flowers. 

After  the  rain  has  ceased  the  fog  begins  to  rise, 
and  this  is  sometimes  the  grandest  part  of  the  whole 
scene.  I  have  said  that  the  little  cottage  where  I 
sojourn  looks  from  its  eminence,  like  an  eagle  from 
its  aerie,  over  seven  miles  of  almost  unbroken  forest: 
it  is  irregular  ground;  but  hill  and  dale  looked  down 
upon  from  a  mountain  elevation  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  plain.  But  on  such  occasions  ss 
this  we  discern  the  form  of  the  ground ;  for  from 
every  dell  and  bottom  arises  a  dense  mist  of  snowy 
whiteness,  throwing  the  summit  of  each  little  inter- 
vening hummock  into  strong  outline.  As  these  local 
mists  arise,  they  unite ;  and  often  the  whole  range  of 
country  becomes  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  white  cottony 
cloud,  through  the  openings  in  which,  here  and 
there,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  forest  below. 
This  has  a  novel  and  charming  effect.  Sometimes  the 
setting  sun  throws  his  horizontal  rays  upon  the  misSf 
and  the  whole  becomes  sufiused  with  a  soft,  trans- 
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parent,  orange-coloured  light,  which  gives  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  magnificent  picture. 

Nearly  the  same  uniformi^  prevails  in  the  light- 
ning which  almost  every  night  at  this  season  is  wont 
to  plaj  in  the  western  sky.  A  dark  gloomy-looking 
doad  towers  up  from  the  horizon,  which  every  two 
or  three  seconds  becomes  a  flood  of  soft  light  like  the 
concentrated  glory  which  we  sometimes  see  in  paint- 
ings representing  heaven*  Sometimes  the  light  gleams 
fitfully  from  behind  the  cloud,  reveahng  its  outline  in 
stem  detail,  and  gilding  the  edge ;  at  others  a  faint 
glimmer  peeps  as  it  were  round  one  comer,  and 
tremulously  quivers.  Then  a  full  blaze  appears 
again,  and  a  dazzling  zigzag  cleft  in  the  midst  of  it, 
dartincr  upwards.  This  zigzag  track  is  in  almost  every 
broad  iiash,  as  if  the  sky,  like  a  solid  wall  of  light, 
had  split  and  closed  again,  revealing  the  most  intense 
lustre  behind  it.  All  the  time,  perhaps  some  hours, 
not  a  sound  of  thunder  is  audible* 

FISHES  AND  FISHING. 

I  sccompanied  an  old  negro  one  morning,  when  he 
paddled  out  in  his  canoe  to  examine  his  fish-pots, 
Ihe  canoe  was,  as  usual,  a  single  log  of  the  Silk- 
eotton  tree,  shaped  and  hollowed  by  the  hands  of  the 
L^iierman  himself,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  axe,  partly 
hf  fire*  It  was  long  and  narrow,  and  brought  to  a 
rounded  point  at  each  end.  The  owner  squatted 
down  in  the  stem,  and,  with  a  single  paddle  held  in 
both  hands,  gave  two  or  three  short  strokes  on  one 
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quarter,  then  on  the  other,  alternately ;  by  the  force 

of  which  the  slender  skiff  shot  rapidly  out  from  the 
shadow  of  the  shore  into  deep  water  beyond  the 
reef.  The  clear  water  rippled  off  behind  with  a 
whispering  sound,  varied  by  tlie  short  quick  plashing 
of  the  paddle;  but  every  thing  else  was  noiseless  and 
motionless.  The  sky  scarcely  showed  any  glow  in 
the  horizon,  the  land-breeze  had  gone  to  sleep,  aod 
the  sea-breeze  had  not  yet  thought  of  awaking; 
tlie  woods  on  the  slopes  of  Bluefields  and  Mount 
Edgecumbe  looked  black  and  indistinct,  and  weie 
scarcely  relieved  from  the  huge  mountain  behind 
them ;  while  the  whole  was  reflected,  an  unbroken 
mass  of  deep  shadow,  in  the  silver  sea* 

Two  or  three  specks  began  to  appear  on  the  sleep- 
ing surface,  towards  one  of  which  the  fisherman 
directed  his  course,  and  presently  we  were  dose  to 
it.  It  was  a  billet  of  soft  light  wood,  with  a  rope 
attached,  which  went  down  into  the  deep  water ;  it 
marked  the  position  of  the  sunken  pot.  The  old 
negro  began  to  haul  upon  the  rope,  and  presently 
drew  to  the  suifice  his  device  for  entrapping  un- 
wary fishes. 

The  fish-pot  was  a  four-sided  box,  about  four  feet 
square  and  one  foot  deep,  divided  by  a  partition  into 

two  compartments.  It  was  made  of  strips  of  very 
tough  wood,  torn  off,  about  an  inch  wide,  and  no 
thicker  than  card-board,  interwoven  much  like  the 
cane-bottom  of  a  chair,  through  the  interspaces  of 
which  the  contents  of  the  interior  could  be  readily 
discerned,  lii  each  coiiipartmeiit  an  orifice  of  eight 
or  nine  inches  wide  was  left,  where  the  strips  were  in> 
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geiiiously  worked  inwards  to  form  a  narrow  tubular 
entnmce,  extending  a  little  way  into  the  interior; 
and  so  managed  that  the  elastic  ends  should  meet 
each  other  in  a  point,  offering  no  obstruction  to  a 
fish  pushing  his  way  in,  but  resuming  their  position 
the  moment  his  body  had  passed,  so  as  effectually  to 
preclude  his  return.  A  lid,  moving  on  a  hinge  of 
the  same  material,  and  tied  down,  afiforded  the 
fisherman  an  oppoiiunity  of  introducing  his  Iiaiid  to 
take  out  the  prey  captured,  or  of  putting  in  the  o&i, 
which  constituted  the  temptation  to  enter* 

We  examined  three  or  four  in  succession,  and  all 
had  taken  something ;  perhaps  half-a-dozen  fishes  in 
one,  three  or  four  in  anbther,  and  so  on.  Some  of 
them  were  transferred  to  me,  and  were  saved  from 
the  ignoble  destiny  to  which  the  cook  would  have 
consigned  them,  to  be  (literally)  embalmed  in  the 
honourable  service  of  science.  One  of  these  was 
foffidently  hideous,  and  was  no  favourite  with  the 
old  negro,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Poison-grouper. 
It  was  a  species  of  ApUtei,  the  more  interesting 
because  belonging  to  a  rather  numerous  genus, 
1  itlierto  recognized  only  in  the  Oriental  seas;  a 
circumstance  which  I  would  commemorate  by  calling 
the  present  species  Jpistes  exuL  *   Another  fish  of 

*  Jt  may  be  thus  describeti.  Api^tts  erul,  mthi.  Body  well  co- 
▼ered  with  scales.  Head  very  spinous ;  sub-orbital  spines  short, 
fc:arccly  more  than  serratures :  profile  gently  descending ;  mouth 
opening  diagonally  upwards.  Dorsal  commencing  above  the  base  of 
pectoral ;  eodiog  considerably  short  of  the  base  of  Cftudal ;  moderately 
bellowed  in  the  middle ;  pectoral  with  no  free  ray.  Fin-ray  for- 
aak:  K  7;  D.  l»»10i  A.  S— 5;  C.  IS;  P.  19;  V.  1—^5. 
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rather  unpleasing  aspect  he  named  Sacking-fisb, 

though  without  reason,  as  far  as  I  could  find.  I 
rather  think  he  confounded  it  with  the  llemora,  but 
it  was  a  species  of  Elaeate  ;  and,  as  I  believe,  like 
the  former,  undescribed.  I  shall  name  it,  from  the 
form  of  the  caudal  and  pectoral  fins,  E.  faleipinmt.* 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  pair  of  King-mvllels 
(^Upeneus  maculatus,  Cuv.),  caUed  also  Queen-mul- 
let, and,  from  its  depending  beards  (which  are, 
how  ever,  in  some  specimens  entirely  wanting).  Goat- 
fish.  This  is  a  beautiful  fish;  its  general  hue  is 
pink,  fieuling  to  white  below,  with  three  large  livid 
spots  on  each  side ;  the  central  portion  of  each  scale 
on  tlie  upper  parts  is  of  a  pale  pearly  azure  tint  A 
specimen  of  the  beautiful  Angel  Cbastodon  (iTofo- 
canthus  ciliaris),  and  several  Snappers  and  Grunts, 
made  up  the  booty ;  together  with  a  large  crustacean 

Length  8  to  10  inehea.  Body  and  fins  mtrUed  with  icd,  broim, 
blaek,  and  grej ;  the  marblings  on  the  huge  peetonlt  retemble  Uie 
peneUliiig  of  lome  moths ;  the  basal  part  of  theur  under  smftee  ii 
deep-bUck,  marked  with  ronnd  white  spots.  The  spots  and  nsib 
on  the  body  sre  very  irregular  in  form,  sinuoust  and  confluent; 
darker  edg:os.  The  eaudal  is  pale  reddish,  with  tiiiee  traantnr 
bands  of  dark  brown.    The  irides  are  yellowish. 

*  Elacatc  falcipinnis,  MfHi.  Height  of  body  in  proportion  to  the 
total  length,  as  1  to  9\  :  length  of  head  to  total  length  as  1  to  5|. 
Vectorals  falcate,  about  as  long  as  the  head ;  ventrals  strai|rhl. 
pointed,  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  pectorals  :  pr»T-dorsaI  «pints 
t^  small :  dorsal  and  anal  loir ;  caudal  large,  somewhat  forked ;  the 
lobes  falcate;  the  upper  Idbe  oonsidcrably  exceeding  the  lover. 
Length  eleven  inches.  Irides  pearly  white.  Body  blaekish  abovt^ 
grey  beneath ;  a  broad  band  of  deep  blaek  runs  along  eaeh  ode  from 
munle  to  tul*  bounded  both  above  and  below  by  a  whitish  bsad  of 
sunilar  breadth.  Fins  Uaek :  the  caudal  tipped  obliquely  with  vhitt 
on  both  lobes> 
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)Scifllurus  ffq iii uoctiali,s)y  that  had  found  Ins  way  into 
the  pnsoa  amoag  the  fishes.  A  few  shrimps,  and 
other  creatures  of  smaller  size,  were  seen  in  some  of 
the  pots  as  they  were  drawn  up ;  but  these  waited 
]M>t  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  water^  darting  through  the 
interstices  of  the  wicker-work  as  it  approaehed  the 
surlace.  The  others  were  left  disconsolate,  to  mourn 
their  imprudence,  in  getting  in,  without  first  inquiring 
how  they  were  to  get  out.  Poor  things!  as  they 
roamed  round  their  narrow  wails,  and  looked  through 
the  grating  at  their  fellows  enjoying  freedom,  perhaps 
tliey  philosophically  repeated,  in  piscine  phrase,  the 
poef  s  reflection :  — 

— "  FacUis  deseouut  •  •  .  ,  ; 
Koetcs  Mqne  diet  pttet  atri  Janiui  eorhit ; 
8ed  revocare  gradam,  tuperaique  eYsdere  ad  wuUu^ 
Hoe  opus,  hie  labor  at. 

The  most  esteemed  fishes  for  the  table,  and  the 

most  conunon,  are  the  Snappers,  Yellow-tails,  Silks, 
and  Hinds  (various  species  of  SerraninOi  or  Marine 
Perches),  and  the  Grunts  and  Squirrels  (species  of 
Scianadce),  Many  of  these  are  fishes  of  brilliant 
colours :  the  Yellow-tail  {Mescprion  chrysurtu),  for 
example,  is  pale  azure  on  the  back,  and  pearly  white 
below,  with  a  broad  band  along  each  side,  of  the 
richest  yellow,  which  is  the  hue  also  of  the  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins.  The  Dug-tooth  Snapper  (Mesoprion 
c^fiwdoni)  is  white,  with  six  transverse  dark  bands; 
each  scale  on  the  belly  has  a  border  of  golden  lustre ; 
aiid  all  the  fins  are  rich  yellow.  The  Spotted 
Snapper  (Jf.  uninoiatus)  is  white,  traversed  by  longi* 
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tudinal  lines  of  yellow ;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins 
have  borders  of  rose-pink,  and  there  is  a  large  oval 
black  spot  on  each  flank.    The  Hind  (a  species  itf 

Serranns)  is  a  liandsonic  fish  ;  it  is  studded  with 
scarlet  spots  on  a  greyish-white  ground :  the  fins  are 
yelloWy  especially  the  caudal,  with  black  borders 
having  a  narrow  white  edge;  sometimes  the  pectorals 
are  brilliantly  scarlet. 

But  aU  of  these  yield  to  the  different  species  of 
HiBmulon,  which,  under  the  name  of  Grunts,  are  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  Canb- 
beau  Sea.  The  names  scientifically  bestowed  oo 
many  West  Indian  species,  such  as  elegaru^Jaruuh 
rnniy  xanihopterouj  ftc,  indicate  their  pretensions  to 
beauty*  Their  characteristic  markings  and  hues  are 
oblique  parallel  lines  of  gold,  on  a  silver  or  metallic 
azure  ground,  with  delicately  tinted  fins,  and  some- 
times spots  of  peculiarly  intense  lustre :  the  whole 
interior  of  their  mouth  is  generally  of  the  finest 
scarlet. 

All  of  these  are  taken  witli  the  line,  and  with  the 
seine,  as  well  as  in  pots.  The  Snap}x^rs  are  per- 
haps more  highly  esteemed  than  the  Grunts,  but 
both  are  excellent.  They  chiefly  afifect  what  is 
called  ^  broken  ground,**  where  patches  of  white  ssnd 
alternate  with  masses  of  rough  rock,  and  iields  of 
grass-like  weeds.  They  range  from  deep  water  to  the 
rocky  shore  ;  arc  taken  abundantly  with  the  seine, 
and  bite  ireely  at  a  bait  of  Sprat  {liarengula  ch- 
peola) ;  but  only  fish  of  small  and  middling  siie 
are  comnionly  caught  in  pots.  The  Snappers  occa- 
sionally attain  a  length  of  two  feet  and  a  half;  but 
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fish  of  such  dimensions  will  rarely  bite  at  a  hook 
worked  in  the  usual  manner.  For  them  the  negro 
&herman  takes  a  wire  hook  (No.  1.  or  2.)  as  large 
as  a  goose-quill,  which  he  throws  overboard,  baited 
with  a  sprat,  but  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  One  side  of 
the  sprat  is  split  nearly  ofF,  remaining  attached  only 
by  the  tail  ;  this  is  allowed  to  hang  free ;  and  a  slice 
firom  the  back  and  one  from  the  belly  are  allowed  to 
liang  in  the  same  way.  The  hook  is  then  passed 
in  at  the  mouth,  out  at  the  gills,  and  again  through 
the  middle,  and  the  head  is  tied  to  the  top  of  the 
liook :  another  slice  is  then  put  upon  the  hook,  and 
made  to  hang  down.  This  is  designated  a  full 
bait.'*  No  sinker  is  attached,  but  its  own  wx^ight  is 
sufficient  to  carry  it  nearly  to  the  bottom.  The  line 
being  passed  with  two  turns  round  the  Jisherman^s 
nreat  toe,  he  lies  comfortably  down  in  his  canoe 
^Blackie  will  always  lie  down  wherever  he  can),  and 
awaits  the  bite  of  the  first  large  fish  that  may  choose 
to  essay  the  baited  hook  \  which  it  usually  does  by 
taking  in  the  whole  at  a  gulp. 

The  seine  is  here,  us  elsewhere,  the  chief  re- 
source of  the  fisherman  \  and  many  kinds  of  iishes 
are  taken  by  this  means,  that  rarely  enter  a  pot  or 
seize  a  bait;  together  with  many  species  that  he 
calls  rvbbUhj  as  being  of  no  esteem  in  the  market, 
thongfa  often  interesting  to  the  naturalist  There 
are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Bluefields,  where 
the  peculiarities  of  the  beach  and  of  the  shoaling 
water  are  favourable  to  the  hauling  of  the  seine  ; 
one  of  these  is  Belmont  beach,  already  spoken  of; 
anotber,  still  more  used,  is  the  beach  at  Cave,  a  few 
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miles  to  leeward,  where  a  lofty  spur  firom  Bluefiddl 

ridge  juts  out  in  a  bold  promontory  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  sea.  The  wooded  mountain  side  descends 
abruptly,  almost  precipitously,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
beach  of  white  coral  sand  curving  round  its  foot, 
along  which  the  high  road  winds  from  the  windward 
parts  to  Savanna-le-Mar,  and  onward. 

I  have  often  admired  the  loveliness  of  the  scene 
presented  by  the  termination  of  this  promontarji 
frowning  down  upon  the  beautiful  bay  beneath; 
especially  in  the  early  morning,  while  the  sun,  if 
risen  above  the  actual  horizon,  has  yet  far  to  dimb 
before  a  single  ray  can  shoot  over  the  shaggy  summit 
of  the  ridge ;  and  the  whole  mountain-side,  coveied 
with  a  dense  forest  in  every  part,  except  when  a 
little  white  cottage  is  perched  at  mid-height,  casts  a 
deep,  black  shadow,  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  from 
the  calm  water  below.  Beyond  the  promontory,  the 
low  mangrove -sliore  trends  away  to  the  westward, 
and  from  the  level  country  behind  rises  in  majestie 
elevation  the  steep  mountain-mass  known  as  the 
Dolphin  s  Head,  clear  and  distinct,  but  empurpled 
by  distance. 

The  foreground  of  the  landscape,  of  which  1  Iiavt 
made  a  sketch,  is  the  summit  of  a  shelving  cliff  at 
Undo,  overgrown  with  bushes  and  herbaceous  v^e- 
tation  in  rude  luxuriant  wildness  ;  from  the  midst  of 
this  tangled  bed  of  weeds  and  shrubs  the  singular 
forms  of  the  Papaw  {Carica  papaya) y  and  the  Trum- 
pet-tree  (Cecropia peltata),  erect  themselves;  and  a 
huge  Silk-<M>tton  tree  {Eriodendran  mfraeiuoimijf 
hoary  with  age,  towers  and  spreads  overhead,  with 
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many  slender  liaiies  depending  like  long  strings  from 
its  branches. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  bight,  upon  the  narrow  beach 
liiaL  looks  like  a  thread  of  silver  between  the  black 
moontain  and  the  equally  black  reflection^  we  see 
several  moving  atoms ;  and  a  little  speck  slowly  glides 
out  into  the  still  calm  bay.  Those  are  the  hsher- 
ineDy  and  this  is  their  canoe,  in  which  they  are 
carrying  out  their  ground  seine.  One  end  of  a  long 
rope  is  made  fast  on  shore^  and  the  seiue  is  attached 
to  the  other  extremity ;  when  the  canoe  has  got  as 
far  as  the  rope  will  allow,  the  seine,  loaded  and 
corked,  is  gradually  dropped  parallel  to  the  shore ; 
and  a  rope  of  similar  length  to  the  former,  but  at« 
taclied  to  the  other  side  of  the  net,  is  brought  to 
land* 

If  we  leave  our  post  of  observation,  and  walk 

leisurely  down  towards  the  beach,  we  shall  arrive  by 
the  time  they  begin  to  hauL  It  is  a  pleasant  road, 
and  at  this  hour,  beneath  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
moimtain,  walking  is  a  very  diiferent  thing  from 
what  it  would  be  in  the  after  part  of  the  day, 

■         *■  aol  ubi  nMNntiiiiii 
Htttaret  ttmbna»" 

when  the  fierce  beams  will  glare  upon  us  with  two- 
ioid  rigour,  one  sun  in  the  sky,  and  another  in  the 
sea.  Tall  trees  overhang  the  road  on  both  sides,  for 
part  of  the  way,  many  of  them  covered  with  beautiful 
blossom ;  fine  flowering  shrubs  display  their  charms 
amidst  the  bush,  and  some  magnificent  butterflies 
lu>ver  about  and  flap  their  heavy  wings  over  tlie 
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summits  of  the  trees,  now  and  then  alighting  on  the 
lofty  leaves.  Here  and  there  tall  cliffs  of  rugged 
rock  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  road-side,  their 
roughness  half-ooncealed  by  the  multitade  of  shrubs 
and  slender  trees  that  jut  out  from  the  crevices,  aud 
by  the  climbing  and  trailing  plants  that  throw  urild 
graceful  festoons  over  their  sides.  Among  them 
grows  in  profu^on  the  Porilandia  grandijlora,  having 
much  the  aspect  of  a  climber,  from  its  height  and 
sknderness,  and  from  its  growing  close  to  the  face 
of  the  rock ;  conspicuous  above  all  for  its  maguificeni 
trumpet-shaped  flowers  of  purest  white,  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  its  large  glossy  oval  leaves  of  deepest 
green. 

We  cross  a  streamlet,  which,  from  some  machinoj 

formerly  erected  here,  passes  by  the  name  of  Water- 
wheel,  and  where  a  rude  aqueduct  carried  out  a  frw 
hundred  yards  into  the  sea  enables  ships*  boats  to  fill 
their  water-casks  witliout  the  danger  of  beacliiiig. 
Here  a  deep  morass  borders  the  road,  inhabited  by 
myriads  of  Land-crabs  [Gecarcinus  mricola)^  whose 
burrows  riddle  the  ground  so  completely  that,  eveu 
by  the  road^side,  it  is  dangerous  for  a  horse  to  pass. 
The  morass  is  covered  with  trees,  among  which  the 
Cork-wood  or  Alligator-apple  (Anona  palustrii)^  is 
abundant,  displaying  its  beautiful  and  fragrant,  bat 
noxious,  fruit ;  which  nevertheless  affords  food  to 
these  Crabs,  to  Morass-Galliwasps  {Celestus  ocesAfsi), 
and,  as  is  believed,  to  the  formidable  Crocodile. 

The  sound  of  human  voices  in  melody  falls  now 
npon  the  ear,  the  song  of  the  negroes  who  have 
begun  to  haul  in  the  seine.    Rude  their  music  is, 
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and  artless  their  tune ;  jet,  mellowed  and  softened 
by  distance,  now  swelling  in  chorus,  now  feeble  and 
fiiint,  it  has  considerable  sweetness,  as  the  human 
voice  always  has  under  such  circumstances.  Yonder 
we  see  them,  forming  two  lines  in  the  water,  ten  or  a 
dozen  men  in  each  row,  hauling  upon  the  two  ropes ; 
the  outmost  up  to  the  neck  in  the  sea,  and  the  in* 
most  on  the  beach ;  all  naked,  regardless  of  the  burn- 
ing sun  that  now  pours  down  his  beams  upon  their 
woolly  heads  and  glossy  backs.  It  is  a  slow  opera* 
lion ;  and  as  they  all  throw  their  weiglit  upon  the 
line  together,  they  sway  backward  and  forward  in 
time  with  the  wild  air  whose  notes  they  are  singing. 

In  an  hour  or  two  the  fishes  that  the  seine  has  in* 
closed  are  dragged  on  shore,  and  lie  gasping  and  flut- 
tering on  the  wet  sand.   Let  us  see  what  they  have 

taken.  Here  is  the  usual  predominance  of  Grunts 
and  Snappers,  Hamlets  and  Hinds ;  —  two  pretty 
Quetodons,  C.  eapistraiuif  with  its  eye*like  spot  on 
the  tail,  and  C.  siriatusy  with  its  black  bands;  two 
kinds  of  Doctor-fish,  so  called  from  the  curious  glassy 
lancets  that  they  carry  in  a  dieath  on  each  side  of 
the  tail,  Acanthurus  chirurgus^  and  A»  ccBruleus; 
and  a  Parrot-fish  {Scarus  CiBruleus)^  remarkable  for 
its  abrupt,  almost  vertical,  profile,  white  eye,  and 
brilliant  azure  hue ;  I  observe  that  the  two  divisions 
of  the  upper  jaw,  in  this  fish,  are  capable,  during  life, 

of  scparale  ineUon,  up  and  down  ;  a  circumstance,  I 
think,  not  before  noticed.  Here  is  a  Mur4mia,  look- 
ing as  if  it  had  been  varnished ;  another  lengthened 
fish,  of  curious  form,  and  remarkable  style  of  colour- 
ing, rust-red  with  longitudinal  white  lines,  and  nu- 
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merous  black  dots,  a  species  of  Aulostoma^,  to  whicli 
the  negroes  give  the  name  of  Soap-fish*  Here,  too, 
is  what  they  call  a  Flounder,  but  truly  a  kind  of 
Turbot  {Rhombus  argus)^  a  handsomely  marked  fisli, 
being  studded  all  over  the  upper  side  with  large  blue 
rings,  inclosing  pale  yellow  areas  on  a  dusky  brown 
ground-colour.  There  arc  many  other  things,  young 
Sharks,  Hedgehog-fishes,  Trunk-fishes,  et  hoc  gemu 
omne ;  —  but  these  we  must  leave,  and  make  the 
best  of  our  way  back  to  Bluefields,  or  we  shall  Dot 
be  in  time  for    second  breakfast." 

ANGLES. 

The  faculty  possessed  by  certain  small  species  of 

the  1-uanirorni  tribe  of  Lizards,  of  Lirccting  rapiii 
and  strongly  marked  changes  in  the  colours  of  theii 
bodies,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  extent  of 
these  changes  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  to  which  the 
same  singular  power  is  exercised  by  the  Chameleons 
of  the  Old  World ;  and  if  the  latter  display  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  more  curious  to  the  naturalist, 
the  Anoles  have  the  advantage  of  a  form  and  motions 
as  giaci  liil  and  elegant  as  the  coup  ircvil  ot*  the 
Chameleons  is  hideous.  1  have  already  alluded  to 
XkismetaehfOiU  in  the  Daetyloa  Edwardni,  and  it  no 
less  remarkably  characterizes  the  smaller  and  more 
agreeable  species  of  the  restricted  genus  Anolu*  Two 

•  This  is,  doubtless,  the  A.  cohraium  of  Muller  and  Troscbcl 
(Ann.  and  Mag.  of  N.  II.,  July,  184S);  but  Uie  duuractcr  by  wJikb 
tbey  distinguish  it  iirom  A»  Chmemtitt'^th%  want  off  brovn  apols  m 
the  bead* — is  Taluelass ;  as  I  bave  had  specimens  in  vhieh  the  wfon 
were  abundant  in  that  part  The  fact  is»  that  indiTiduals  varj  nroeb 
In  the  amount  of  the  maculatlon. 
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of  tiiesei  to  which  I  have  given  the  names  of  the 
Pnrple-tailedy  and  the  Pearly-bellied  Anoles*,  are 

the  commoDest  Reptiles  in  Jamaica,  at  least  in  St. 
Elisabeth's  and  Westmoreland,  the  districts  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  .Vbout  the  walls  and  rafters  of 
oat-buildings,  the  sides  and  summits  of  fence-wails, 
tod  similar  places,  they  are  continually  running,  re- 
minding one,  as  they  dart  about  in  their  changeable 
beiatjr,  of  Moore's  description,  — 

**  Gay  Lizards  glittering  on  the  walls 
Of  raiii*d  ihrines,  busy  and  brigliC» 
Am  thcjr  wm  aU  alivs  with  ligbt." 

Thqr  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  Ueux,  which 

*  I  bsTe  described  these,  with  some  other  species  of  Jamaican 
iaowi,  in  the  Annals  and  Mag.  of  N.  H.  for  Nov,  1850,  under  the 
■HMi  of  AmoHt  wdurm  and  A.  opaHnut,  Thimgh  I  ftel  asmiad 
tint  tboe  ai«  distinct  species,  it  is  dilBctdt  to  establish  any  usTaiying 
■■rit  of  distinctioa.  Colour,  inereatures  that  are  so  Tariahls^  aecms 
is  BHMliilBctory  fioundatton  for  comparison  or  contrast ;  jet,  except 
<ki  pals  band  that  mns  down  the  side  of  the  latter,  I  can  discover, 
i«ni  by  minute  examination  under  a  lens,  little  of  diflbrmee.  In 
tpoiiuit^,  ihf  general  furiii  is  more  slender,  the  belly  rather  flatter,  the 
head  narrower  and  longer,  and  the  muzzle  more  pointed.  The  tuber- 
cular piaies  on  the  head  are  Ic^s  definitely  shaped;  the  large  central 
!«uperciliary  plates  are  divided  from  the  coronal  ones  by  not  more 
^  one  perfisct  row  of  small  oncs»  wbeie  in  todamf  two  or  three 
raws  iatenrene;  The  acaUog  on  the  goitre  is  coarser  in  opalintig  g 
t^  a,  the  scales  are  larger  and  mote  pointed,  and  the  naked  inter- 
9iM  wider.  Most  of  these  diversities  are^  it  b  tme^  minute,  and 
rvB  aneroBcopic ;  yet  it  is  not  diflBcult  to  distinguish  the  species 
vfam  slivei  at  sight»  even  at  a  coondersble  distance.  Hie  aealcs  of 
Hm  iofaior  snHkee  are  iridescent  in  both*  but  chiefly  in  qpeifaat,  the 
figlit  from  the  belly  of  wbieh,  when  the  angle  formed  by  the  incident 
ray  and  the  reti*-cted  ray  is  very  wide,  glows  with  a  ruddy  golden 
^>ae»  eiceedingly  beautilui  and  opaline. 
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in  Jamaica  are  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  dwell- 
ing house.  A  very  handsome  fly  with  lustrous  green 
thoiax  and  purple  abdomen  {Syrphus  obesm)^  breeds 
in  such  offices  very  abundantly ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Anoles  and  Greckos  may  feed  on  it,  thongfa 
I  have  never  seen  them  taking  such  prey.  Indeed 
▼ery  rarely  have  I  seen  them  take  food  at  alL  Some 
kept  in  captivity  in  a  box  with  a  gauze  ftont, 
W(nild  occasionally  seize  a  small  butterfly  {Teria^  or 
Hesperia)  that  was  now  and  then  put  in ;  and  I  once 
lost  a  butterfly  by  the  means  of  one  of  these  litde 
Lizards  rather  singularly.  I  was  pursuing  a  specimen 
of  Caliito  Zangis,  one  day  at  the  smnmit  of  the 
Blueiiclds  llidge^  and  had  watched  it  to  its  place  of 
alighting :  I  was  about  to  throw  the  net  over  it, 
when,  on  a  slight  rustle  among  the  leaves,  I  observed 
that  it  was  fluttering  as  if  unable  to  get  away ;  mjr 
impression  was  that  an  invisible  spider's  web  was 
holding  it,  but  looking  closer  I  found  that  a  litde 
green  Anolis  had  the  butterfly  in  its  mouth.  Its 
colour  was  so  exactly  that  of  the  verdant  leaves  of 
the  bush,  that  I  had  not  perceived  it  before,  although 
my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  spot.  On  my  approach  it 
darted  away  and  was  seen  no  more.  I  once  saw  one 
rob  a  spider's  hole-web ;  and  I  have  taken  irom  the 
stomachs  of  individuals,  fragments  of  ants  (both  the 
large  rufous  kind,  and  that  much  dreaded  species 
called  the  Corromantee  ant),  caterpillara»  maggots, 
flies,  ichneumons,  and  other  insects. 

At  Spanish-town,  where,  as  well  as  at  Kingston, 
the  Purple*tail  attains  a  size  and  vividness  of  ookmr 
much  superior  to  any  that  i  luivc  seen  to  the  leeward, 
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I  obserred  tliis  species  feeding  on  aats.  On  a  gate- 
pott  a  number  of  scattered  ants  of  a  small  kind  were 
running  to  and  fro,  as  they  very  frequently  are  seen 
to  do.  A  beautiful  male  Purple-tail  had  stationed 
himself  on  the  post,  perpendicularly,  with  the  head 
downward ;  and  as  the  ants  one  by  one  came  near 
hiiDy  he  snapped  them  up^  He  did  not  run  after 
them,  but  waited  till  each  one  came  within  reach : 
m  a  minute  or  two  1  saw  him  thus  take  a  dozen  or 
more.  Each  capture  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  he 
touched  the  post  with  bis  muzzle,  and  the  ant  was 
gone :  they  were  evidently  seized  with  the  lips,  not 
with  the  tongue.  I  afterwards  observed  the  ji,  opa-* 
iiniu  employed  in  the  very  same  way. 

Iliese  little  creatures  are  as  playful  as  they  are 
pretty.  As  they  creep  about,  they  often  catch  sight 
of  another  of  the  same  species;  immediately  one 
nusesand  depresses  suddenly  the  head  and  fore  parts, 
flirts  the  tail  from  side  to  side,  and  extends  the  goitre 
bj  means  of  the  elastic  arched  bone  in  front,  till  its 
tip  reaches  nearly  as  far  as  the  muzzle.  The  brilliant 
goitre  is  thus  extended  and  relaxed  alternately  several 
times;  an  action,  I  incline  to  think,  intended  as  a 
provocative,  or  else  a  manifestation  of  sexual  desire. 
After  having  thus  signalised "  for  a  few  seconds, 
one  darts  towards  the  other,  who  usually  runs  away, 
apparently  as  if  wishing  to  be  caught. 

**  » latebras  fugitiva  petebat, 

Not!  tamen  efTugiena.  tota  latere  Tolens ; 

Sed  magii  ex  aliqiiA  eupiebal  parte  videri ; 
Lvtior  boe  multo,  quod  male  teeta  Ibret** 

Maxim.  Eleg*  L  66, 
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Frequently  one  having  the  advantage  of  a  more 
elevated  pofiition,  will  jump  on  the  other's  back,  but 
the  latter  manages  to  scuffle  away*  Their  agility  is 
very  great;  they  take  long  and  high  leaps  in  the 
most  graceful  manner,  always  alighting  with  pie- 
dsion :  as  they  run  on  trees  and  bushes  a  good  dealf 
and  jump  from  twig  to  twig,  tliis  accuracy  of  eye  in 
measuring  the  distance,  and  of  muscle  in  desring  it| 
is  important.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  bothtbe 
species  in  dwelling-houses,  and  even  lei^ing  on  the 
persons  of  the  inmates;  their  well  known  inofiiai- 

^siveness,  combined  with  their  sprightly  motions,  and 
gentle  aspect,  causing  them  to  be  viewed  without  any 
of  that  horror  or  disgust,  which  so  often  accompanicB 
the  sight  of  a  reptile.  When  taken  into  the  hand, 
hovrever,  they  bite  most  courageously,  though  with 
impotent  violence ;  for  the  teeth  are  not  long  enough 
even  to  penetrate  the  epidermis  of  the  fingers,  nor 
are  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  sufficiently  poweifiil  to 
enable  them  to  pinch  with  any  inconvenience.  Their 
hold,  however,  is  tenacious. 

We  still  find  in  works  of  scientific  authority  mudi 
misunderstanding  on  the  nature  and  colours  of  tlie 
goitre.  It  is  continually  i^ken  of  as  being  iti^aUd 
at  the  will  of  the  animal :  but  this  isquite  erroneous. 
I  have  occasionally  seen  the  skin  of  the  body  pufEed 
out,  and  also  the  sldn  around  the  neck,  but  the  foiirt 
never.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  common  integument 
'  running  down  the  mesial  line  of  the  throat,  which  is 
capable  of  being  stretched  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Down  the  centre  pass  the  rcmi  of  the  os  hyoides,  lying 
side  by  side  close  under  the  skin,  and  at  length  be- 
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oomiiig  eartOagmouSy  the  extremities  reaching  to  the 
abdomen.  In  excitement  the  front  portion  of  the  oi 
hgcides  is  drawn  backwards  towards  the  abdomen ; 
by  which  action,  the  cartilaginous  cxlrcmities  remain- 
ing fixed,  the  slender  elastic  horns  are  forced  out  in 
a  bowed  form,  carrying  with  them  the  extennle  skin 
with  its  two  internal  surfaces  in  contact,  forming  a 
thm  lamina,  frequently  so  &r  projected  as  to  consti- 
Cnte  half  of  a  long  ellipse  with  an  oblique  base.  When 
the  bone  is  relaxed  it  resumes  its  straight  direction 
fay  its  own  elasticity,  and  the  goitre  shrinks  up  again 
under  the  throat  so  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 

The  changes  of  colour  far  which  these  little  rep- 
tiles are  remarkable,  are  often  stated  to  take  place 
with  special  intensity  on  the  goitre,  which  is  said  to 
pieaent  an  endless  sueeession  of  ever  varying  hues. 
This  also  is  entirely  a  mistake.  The  extensible  skin, 
which  forms  the  goitre,  is  always  of  one  permanent 
hutf  generally  some  rich  tint  of  red  or  yellow.  In 
J.  iodurus  and  apalinus,  the  two  species  before  us, 
tbe  eolour  is  a  brilliant  orange  or  red-lead,  becoming 
INde  towards  the  margin,  so  as  not  at  all  to  be  per- 
ceived when  the  skin  is  relaxed,  the  edge  itself 
bemg  whitish,  like  the  rest  of  the  breast  and  belly. 
This  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the 
bright  colour  has  no  doubt  been  mistaken  by  careless 
obierveiB  for  changes  of  hue.  The  scales  which 
cover  the  goitre  are  whitish  like  those  on  the  neigh- 
bouring parts ;  they  lie  close  together  in  the  relaxed 
itite  of  the  skin,  but  when  the  latter  is  stretched, 

the  little  white  pointed  scales  are  widely  separated, 
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fonning  longitudinal  rows,  with  broad  interspaces  of 

the  rich  ground  colour,  greatly  increasing  the  effect 
What  the  object  or  peculiar  function  of  this  pro- 
trusile  goitre  is,  remains  still  obscure.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  as  the  Anoles  prey  upon  butterflies 
'  and  other  insects,  the  brilliant  disk^like  surface  may 
present  an  attraction  to  vagrant  insects  by  its  resem- 
blance either  to  a  richly  coloured  flower  or  an  equally 
giv  butterfly.  It  maybe  so;  though  in  the  him- 
dreds  that  I  have  observed,  I  never  saw  an  insect 
approach  it ;  nor  do  I  think,  if  such  were  the  object, 
the  animal  would  keep  projecting  and  withdrawiof 
it,  as  it  does,  with  considerable  motion  of  tlie  bodji 
but  would  rather  let  it  lie  extended  as  motionless  m 
possible,  which  it  does  not  do.  I  certainly  think  it 
is  connected  with  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes;  and  am 
pretty  sure  that  the  exposure  of  the  goitre  is  meint 

as  an  expression  of  anger  and  defiance  to  one  of  the 
same  sex.  As  far  as  1  have  observed,  the  female 
AnoUs  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  destitute  of  the  goitre. 
I  have  had  a  Purple-tail,  which  when  held  in  my 
hand  protruded  its  goitre,  while  the  energy  with 
which  it  would  now  and  then  fiercely  seize  upon  my 
fingers,  and  endeavour  to  gnaw  them,  manifested  its 
anger  and  impatience  at  bdjig  confined. 

After  having  been  actively  engaged  in  running  and 
leaping,  whether  in  play  or  alarm,  we  occasionallj 
see  them  remain  still,  loll  out  the  tongue,  and  pant 

with  open  mouth  very  much  in  tlic  manner  of  a  clog. 

Our  little  Anoles  are  not  aquatic,  nor  have  they, 
as  has  been  stated,  any  predilection  for  marshy  situ- 
ations.   I  have  never  seen  them  take  the  water 
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spontaneouslj,  but  in  order  to  try  thielr  natatory 
powexiy  I  caught  a  male  Purple-tail^  and  placed  it  in 
the  midst  of  a  deep  pool  of  clear  water.  It  floated 
like  a  cork,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
tolmne  of  the  lung,  and  from  its  capabiUty  of  infla- 
tion.  It  was  not  more  than  half  immersed,  and  as 
the  whole  skin  repelled  water,  the  fluid  stood  around 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  little  heap  or  bank.  The  animal 
struck  out  vigorously  for  a  few  seconds,  moving  the 
feet  alternately,  the  right  fore  with  the  left  hind 
foot,  and  vice  vend^  as  in  running ;  and  this  motion 
tlirew  the  body  into  lateral  serpentine  undulations. 
It  made  way  thus,  but  soon  relaxed,  and  then  inter- 
mitted its  exertions,  and  floated  motionless.  On  my 
taking  it  up,  I  found  it  much  exhausted  j  and 
though,  on  being  again  put  in,  it  struck  out  anew, 

yet  It  \vai>  each  time  more  languidly,  until  I  finally 
rescued  it,  and  restored  it  to  dry  land,  where,  though 
it  helpless  and  almost  motionless  awhile,  it  soon 
recovered  its  agility  in  the  warm  sunshine.  From 
this  experiment  I  judge  that  this  species  could  not 
•wim  the  distance  of  a  yard  before  it  would  become 
exhausted,  and  drown. 

The  Anoles,  and  I  believe  all  the  quadruped 
Saurians,  progress  only  by  the  alternate  use  of  the 
nght  and  left  feet;  never  galloping,  how  swiftly 
•sever  they  may  move.  In  rapid  running,  they 
commonly  elevate  the  tail  above  the  general  line  of 
the  body.  Perhaps  this  is  what  Lacepede  means 
when  he  says  of  AnoUs  buUarii,  that  it  carries  the 
tail  liabituiilly  raised  above  the  back. 

The  green  hue  of  the  Purple-tail  when  enjoying 
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itself  in  the  intense  beams  of  the  vertical  sun  is  a 
beautiful  tint;  and  the  surface  being  ooreted  with 
minute  tuberculous  scales,  whidi  reflect  the  light,  hsfe 
a  frosted  appearance,  which  is  exceedingly  rich.  It 
is  fond  of  leaping  about  the  senate  leayes  of  the 
Pinguin,  and  of  lying  in  their  hollows  ;  and  in  March 
and  April,  when  the  interior  leaves  of  this  formidable 
plant  are  spreading  out,  aO  glossily  scariet  as  thev 
are,  the  brio^ht  green  form  of  the  little  Aiiuiic 
couchant  or  passant,  is  displayed  to  much  advaatsge 

The  female  of  this  species  diflfere  so  much  froD 
the  male  in  size  and  colours,  that  if  I  had  not  hai 
indubitable  evidence  of  her  identity,  I  should 
supposed  her  quite  distinct.   She  is  mudi  less  eon- 
mouly  seen  than  the  other  sex. 

Before  I  bid  adieu  to  these  little  engaging  rep- 
tiles, I  will  transcribe  a  note  of  Mr.  Hills  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  their  changeability  of  colour. 

It  is  now  pretty  satisfiuMxnrily  determined,  that  die 
direct  or  more  immediate  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is 
physiological,  and  dependent  on  the  action  of  tbe 
lungs  upon  the  circulatory  system.  Their  hings  are 
large,  dilatable,  and  prolonged ;  and  the  phenome- 
non itself  is  always  most  remarkable  among  lissidi, 
whose  general  cutaneous  covering  does  not  adheis 
closely  or  uniformly  to  the  muscular  layer  beneatb. 
A  laq^  portion  of  air  enters  below  the  akin;  andii 
it  is  variously  distributed,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  reptile,  in  respect  to  tranquillity  or  disquietude} 
it  gives  the  many-coloured  hues  we  see  so  instanta- 
neously occurrin][j^  in  them.  Cuvier  says,  that  *  in 
effect,  their  lungs,  rendering  them  more  or  less  trsnfi-  < 
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parent,  urge  the  blood  to  rush  more  upon  the  skin, 
and,  aoeoxdiog  as  the  fluid  fills  itself  or  empties  itself 
of  air,  its  colour  becomes  more  or  less  liTely/  By 
the  investigations  of  !Mr.  Houston  (Trans,  oi  Hoy* 
Iiish  Acad.  XT.  177.)  the  proximate  cause  of  change- 
ability  is  connected  with  the  circulatory  system.  The 
skin  of  the  changeable  Saurians  is  not  only  very 
thby  bat  highly  vascular;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
colour  of  the  blood  appearing  through  the  semi- 
tianqparent  coveiingi  and  being  variously  modified  by 
its  more  permanent  hues,  is  of  itself  saiScient  to 
account  for  every  diversity  of  tint  which  the  Chamt- 
km  can  assume.  He  maintains  the  opinion  that 
diese  effects  are  produced  by  vascular  turgescence, 
*  just  as  the  increased  redness  in  blu;shing  is  caused 
hy  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  cheeks.'  I  would  seek  in 
addition  an  illustration  from  the  changeable  hues  in 
^caruncles  of  the  Turkey*  There,  too,  aeration 
produces  a  diversity  of  influences  on  the  circulatory 
system.  The  red  bl-ood  distributed  through  these 
parti  increases  and  diminishes  its  intensity  of  tint 
by  the  different  aerations  at  the  caprice  of  the  bird, 
and,  being  sometimes  wholly  deprived  of  its  red 
particles,  flows  colourless,  as  the  fluids  circulate  in 
Ae  white  of  the  eye.** 

I  have  seen  the  Pearly-belUed  Anolis  only  iu 
Westmoreland.  In  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  St. 
Elizabeth  which  lie  to  the  eastward  of  Black  River, 
and  in  the  district  around  Spanish- town  and  Kings- 
too,  it  appears  to  be  replaced  by  the  Zebra  Anolis, 
[A.  maculatus),  a  very  handsome  species,  of  rather 
laiger  size,  with  fine  contrasts  of  pale  yellow  and  deep 
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brown  disposed  in  irrej^iilar  transverse  bands,  and  » 
very  large  goitre  of  pale  orange*  This  is  the  most 
commoii  Lizard  around  Kingston,  but  is  unknown 
at  the  leeward  end  of  the  island-  The  Purple- tail, 
on  the  other  hand,  attains  a  superior  development 
both  of  form  and  colour  in  the  Kingston  diBtrict 
The  vegetation  in  these  parts  and  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  &U  £lizabeth  {ex.  gr.  Stanregut  Bay  snd 
Pedro  BlulT)  have  a  common  character:  species  of 
Inga^  Acacia^  and  Prasopis  abound,  intermingled 
with  the  beautiful  Lignum  vitas  (Ouaiaeum  officir 
nale),  and  enormous  Cacti,  (C.  repandus,  and  C 
Peruvianus)  known  as  Dildoes.  This  is  a  botanical 
character  widely  different  from  that  presented  around 
Bluefields. 

The  other  Anoles  that  I  have  met  with  in  Jamaia 

are  rare.  The  one,  a  new  species  o{  Draconura  (the 
Chain-marked  Anolis),  I  know  only  by  a  single  speci- 
men. The  other,  of  which  three  individuab  have 
come  under  my  observation,  is  the  Plate-headed 
Anolis,  which  exhibits  characters  that  I  have  thought 
to  demand  the  constitution  of  a  new  genus  for  its 
reception.*  It  is  a  handsome  Lizard,  of  a  deh'cate 
greenish>white,  crossed  by  irregular  bands  of  black, 
particularly  conspicuous  on  the  tail ;  the  goitre  ii 
large,  and  of  a  dark  lake-crimson.  The  male  is  bold 
and  fierce  in  self-defence,  biting  with  such  energy  as 
to  pierce  the  skin  of  the  hand  :  the  female,  which  is 
less  distinctly  marked,  is  timid,  making  no  efiort  to 
bite  when  held  in  the  hand ;  is  more  slender,  and  has 

*  Theie  are  deieribed  in  the  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat  Hist  fer 
Novtmbtr,  1S5C^  as  Draeonwm  taUmata  and  Pbcepm  ossflMs. 
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the  crimson  goitre  very  slightly  developed.  The  first 
speeunen  obtained,  a  female,  was  erawling  on  the 

stem  of  a  herbaceous  plant,  by  the  road-side  at  Cave^ 
and  was  easily  eaptored,  displaying  little  agility. 
After  I  had  possessed  it  a  little  while,  it  gradually 
dymged  the  ground  colour  to  a  dusky  umber,  the 
maiis  still  being  visible.  Of  the  markings,  which 
vary  much  in  difFLTent  individuals,  a  conspicuous  black 
spot  behind  the  ear  seems  to  be  constant.  This 
fcmsle  vras  acddentaUy  killed  a  day  or  two  after 
I  had  captured  it,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
dinect  iu  I  found  on  the  left  side  one  large  egg 
aetrly  ready  for  ezdnrion.  Its  form  was  oblong,  the 
diameters  about  by  inch  ;  its  hue  a  cream- 
white  ;  its  integument  parchment-Uke.  Two  or 
three  other  ova  were  present,  but  minute.  The 
animal  had  begun  to  slough  its  cuticle  before  it  died. 
I  dunk  it  likely  that  any  unwonted  excitement,  such 
aj>  fear  or  inordinate  anger,  may  bring  on  tlic  period- 
ical sloughing  in  reptiles :  in  nearly  every  case  the 
capture  of  a  Lizard  has  been  presently  followed  by 
the  commencement  of  this  process. 

FRUiX  ON  A  MALE  FAPAW. 

Aug.  6ih*  —  On  the  summit  of  Bluefields  Bidge  I 
took  from  a  male  Papaw-tree  {Carica  papat/a)  in  the 
woodSy  two  perfect  fruits,  an  instance  of  accidental 
Iiermaphrodism  in  a  plant  ordinarily  dioecious.  The 
fruitB  were  more  elongated  than  usual.  I  determined 
the  sex  of  the  tree,  not  only  by  its  form  and  general 
appearance,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  but  also  by 
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an  examination  of  the  flowers,  which  were  stami* 
niferous  only. 

BEAUTIFUL  COCOON. 

Aug.  1         A  friend  sent  me  an  insect  prodnctien 

of  great  beauty*  It  consists  of  an  immense  number 
of  cocoons  of  a  small  hymenoptmui  fly,  set  dose  to 
each  other  in  exact  order,  the  whole  arranged  around 
an  axis,  which  in  this  case  was  the  stalk  of  a  Coco- 
leaf  {Cohcana)*  The  material  is  a  downy  silk  of  the 
purest  white,  and  the  congeries  appears  like  an  egg- 
shaped  mass  of  the  finest  cotton-wooL 

I  afterwards  obtained  another  specimen,  precisely 
similar,  from  the  twig  of  a  Cotton-tree,  at  the 
Vineyard,  near  Black  Riyer. 

THE  BLACK  SNAKE. 

The  most  common  Ophidian  reptile  in  Jamaica 
is  the  Black  Snake/    It  is  frequently  met  with  in 

•  TIrif  hw  tomeCiam  bm  ooBfimnded  wifh  tb«  Bbck  SMkt 
(CbMtr  coMlrwtor,  Lunr.)  of  tlm  Unitid  St«lM»  Imt  k  «  muSSoAl 
a  my  dudnet  ipMici.    It  imy  be  tbtn  dombed : — 

Nairix  afro,  ima.    Scales  btngooal,  or  sub-rbomboidal  oo  the 

body,  becoming  broader  on  iSbm  tall,  imbricate,  smooth,  convex* 

one-third  of  the  total  length.  Tlie  gape  readies  to  the  middle  of  Ae 
occipital  plates  but  the  rictal  furrow  extends  bcyonci  ihoir  tips.  Gape 
nearly  straight,  slightly  arching  downwards,  and  riving  l)chind.  A 
row  of  fine  teeth  in  cacli  jaw,  and  ono  in  each  palatal,  pointing  back- 
wards. Labial  plates  eight,  of  which  the  thirds  fourth,  and  hfth  font' 
the  lower  part  of  the  orbit :  they  increase  ill  nn  from  the  fiwt  to 
the  siitht  aodtben  diminish.  Vertical  plate  long-pcntagmialt 
in  froDt»  neatly  nctaogular  bahind.  Superior  orbitali  lai;^ prajBcdm* 
Oeeipitili  burgs^  fttb-pcntagoiial,  their  intarior4oiit  mAm  iwiy  short, 
poiterior  ands  roundtd.    Roetral  naarlj  craet*  ■pmilanar,  wtdi  ^ 
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all  localities  that  I  am  iamiiiar  with,  lying  coiled 
up  among  tfte  dead  leares  that  the  wind  has  accumu- 
lated  ill  ihe  hollows  of  tree  roots,  or  gliding  swiftly 
through  the  herbaceous  weeds  at  the  borders  of 
woods.  It  may  often  be  seen  hanging  half  ont  of 
the  loose  walls  so  much  used  as  fences,  and  thus 
lying  in  the  sunshine,  watching  motionless  for  the 
lissfds  that  likewise  frequent  such  places.  I  could 
Qe?er  see  a  snake  thus  circumstanced,  faniihar  as 
the  sight  was,  without  being  reminded  of  the  simile 
of  the  Prophet  Amos,  —  "  As  if  a  man  .  .  .  leaned 
his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him.''  (Amos 
V.  19.)  It  climbs  with  fiudlity,  mounting  perpen« 
dicularly  the  smooth  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  gliding 
along  the  branches,  on  which  it  loves  to  lie  in  the 
•OIL  If  ahurmed  it  will  sometimes  move  along 
the  branch,  but  generally  drops  to  the  ground, 
lowering  its  foreparts  graduaUji  but  very  quickly, 

Wttfity  downward.  There  are  17  rows  of  aoal«%  arranged  in  ob> 
^otfinv.  Abdominal  abidds  180;  candal  1S7  pain.  Tlw  ibrm 
ktkadup  werj  gndoally  taparing ;  wltiioiit  any  ridge  on  Uie  back. 
CUenr  nandooed  in  tba  taiL 

The  tcalaa  are  fnb*rboaiboidal,  with  ronnded  tlpa ;  they  are  at* 
ladled  to  the  dun  by  the  wbole  nnder  emftee^  ao  dial  they  cannot  be 
Mptrtted  without  laceration  ;  they  are  thin  and  fleiihle.   Each  scale 

rnaxked  at  its  posterior  extremity  with  a  row  of  minute  depressed 
fwintx.  ordinarily  two  in  number,  but  on  the  thick  part  of  the  tail, 
where  the  scales  are  broader,  four  is  the  common  number,  though 
some  scales  have  five,  and,  more  rarely,  even  six  :  towards  the  end  of 
the  tail,  the  number  diminishes  to  two  again.  No  trace  of  these  is 
inad  on  the  shields  of  eitbar  tbe  bally  or  tail ;  and  on  the  lateral 
mgm  of  laalaa  tbey  beeoine  eranaiecnt  Tba  last  aoala  of  the  tail 
ita  aunnte  enp  or  tbfanble. 

Tba  jdales  of  tbe  bead  bi  tbk  apeciasafe  figored  in  ny  Raplilei,*' 
Pigil91. 
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and  letting  go  with  the  tail  last  of  all.    The  mode 
in  which  Colubrine  Snakes  (and  perHaps  othen) 
mount  trees  is,  I  think,  misunderstood.    We  see 
them  represented  in  engrayings,  as  endxding  the 
trunk  or  branches  in  spiral  coils,  but  this,  though 
it  may  do  very  well  for  stuffed  specimens  in  a  mu- 
seum,  is  not  the  way  in  which  a  living  Snake  mounts 
a  tree.    It  simply  glides  up  with  the  whole  body 
extended  in  a  straight  linei  doubtless  clinging  bj 
means  of  the  tips  of  the  expanded  ribs,  as  we  eas 
see  that  the  body  is  perceptibly  dilated  and  flattened. 
In  fact  a  Snake  finds  no  more  difficulty  in  pasaiog 
swiftly  up  the  vertical  trunk  of  a  tree,  than  in 
gliding  over  the  ground.    I  have  been  astonished 
to  remark  how  slight  a  contact  is  sufficient  tot  it  to 
maintain  its  hold.    The  Black  Snake  will  allow  the 
greatest  part  of  its  body  to  hang  down  in  the  air, 
and  thus  remain  still,  while  little  more  than  the  tail 
maintains  its  position  by  clinging  (straight,  not  spi- 
rally^  and  not  half  round  it,  but  longitudinally  along 
it)  to  the  upper  surfisu^  of  a  branch:  and  it  will 
often  pass  fireely  and  gracefully  from  one  branch 
to  another  at  a  considerable  interval^  projecting  itt 
head  and  body  with  the  utmost  ease  across  the  in- 
tervaL  ,  The  motions  of  a  Snake  in  a  tree  are  beauti- 
fully easy  and  firee,  and  convey  the  impression  that 
the  reptile  feels  quite  at  home  among  the  branches, 
'  This  is  a  bold  and  fierce  Snake,  often  tumiiig 
when  struck  and  approaching  its  assailant,  with  tbe 
head  erected  in  a  most  menacing  attitude ;  the  mouth 
opened  to  its  widest  extent.   I  have  seen  one,  thus 
endeavouring  to  attack,  when  foiled  by  being  struckj 
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md  thrown  off  by  a  sticky  at  length  become  quite 

enra^jed,  the  neck  being  dilated  to  nearly  an  inch  in 
width,  and  perfectly  flattened,  so  that  the  white 
ikin  could  be  seen  between  the  scales. 

«  ToUentcmqiie  minM  et  libila  eoUa  lutMiilaoi.** 

Vim.  Gmrg.  Ui.  4S1. 

It  is  this  dilatation  of  the  neck,  but  in  a  much  higher 

degree,  which  gives  so  remarkable  an  appearance  to 
the  deadly  Najas  or  Cobras  of  Africa  and  India.  A 
Black  Snake  which  I  had  tied  by  the  neck  with  a 
string  while  I  made  a  sketch  of  it,  struck  fiercely 
at  me  with  gaping  jaws  as  far  as  its  cord  would  allow, 
every  time  I  looked  up  or  down.  The  Creoles  say 
that  if  a  dog  attacks  it»  it  always  strikes  at  his  eyes, 
and  not  infrequently  produces  blindness. 

Tliough  not  venomous,  the  bite  of  this  Coluber 
is  rather  an  unpleasant  aitair.  In  Mr.  Purdie's 
botanical  tour  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the 
island,  he  lias  recorded  a  case  of  some  interest. 
'*When  walking  with  Dr.  Bromfield,*'  says  this 
gentleman,  ^'in  St.  Ann's,  I  pointed  out  a  fine 
Black  Snake  lying  under  a  stone  wall,  which  he  in- 
sisted on  capturing  alive  with  his  unprotected  hand, 
in  the  belief  that  the  reptile  was  innocuous,  like 
the  common  ringed  serpent  of  England.  But  it 
proved  .othervnse ;  the  seizure  was  strictly  mutual ; 
tlie  Black  Snake  fastened  on  his  hand  as  he  laid  hold 
of  it,  and  bit  him  severely.  The  wound  swelled  for 
tome  days,  though  with  little  pain,  and  no  dangerous 
tousec^uences  ensued."* 

*  Coinp.  to  But.  Mag.  ii.  40. 
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The  Black  Snake  is  subject  to  considerable  vaii- 
ation  in  colour*   The  most  oomsnon  Tarietj  (a)  ii 

black,  highly  polished  ;  with  tlie  ventral  plates  bluish 
grey,  and  iridescent.  Var.  jS  is  black  with  a  dead 
lustre,  like  the  bloom  on  a  plum ;  and  has  a  row  of 
large  square  palish  spots  on  each  side  of  the  back,  | 
but  not  on  die  taiL  It  appears  as  if  obscuelj 
banded.  The  chin  is  white,  mottled  with  brick-nd. 
Var.  y  is  polished  black,  like  a,  but  has  a  single 
scale  here  and  there  pale  yellow.  Var«  S  has  the 
upper  parts  dark  brownish  grey;  the  abdominal 
shields  lead  grey  ;  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  face 
whitish,  mottled  with  brick*red  and  dark  grey.  This 
was  a  remarkable  deviation  from  the  normal  colouring. 
It  was  killed  in  January,  at  Mount  Edgecumbe  grus- 
piece,  by  the  seaside.  I  took  from  its  stomach  t 
common  Anolu,  and  a  young  Woodslave  (Mabout/a) 
both  considerably  digested.  Lizards  constitute  the 
principal  food  of  our  Snakes.  The  greatest  length 
attained  by  any  Black  Snake  that  I  have  measured  | 
was  thirty-nine  inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupied 
exactly  one-third.  The  irides  are  dark  hazel,  or 
golden  brown  during  life,  and  the  pupil  is  circular. 

MEG&O  PEOPER  NAMES. 

I  learned  a  veiy  curious  fact  bom  an  old  coloured  | 
lady,  which  may  probably  be  as  interesting  to  others 
as  it  was  to  me.    The  names  which  in  anecdotes  and  | 
tales  we  often  see  applied  to  negroes,  as  Oosaby, 

Cudjo,  &c.  are  not  promiscuously  appropriated,  nor 
are  they  meaningless.    TAejf  indicate  the  dag  of  tk 
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week  on  which  the  individual  was  born,  and  beinj;^,  as 
they  doubtless  are,  heathen  and  African  iu  their 
origin,  they  afford  an  interesting  illustration  of  a 
weekly  division  of  time  among  Pagan  nations. 

An  in£uit  bom  on  a  Sunday  would  be  named  if  a 
inaley  Quashe,  if  a  female,  Quasheba,  and  so  on,  each 
sex  receiving  a  name  proper  and  peculiar  to  each  day 
of  the  week  according  to  the  following  table. 

Mak.  Fmdk. 

Sndif  '  -  Qvitbe  (CooMhe)*  •  QnldidM  (CooMhe-1») 

Mtnhj  .   •  Cfidjo    (Coo-jo)    •  -  JSbm  ([Coo]-jo.ba) 

Tnes&y  •   •  Cubena  (Coo-bcna)  -  B^naba  ([Coo]-b€iia-ba) 

Wednesday  -  Quicco  (Cooa-co)  -  -  Cooba  ([Cooaj-co-ba) 

Thur<iday     -  Quao     (Cooa-o)    -  -  A'bba  ([Coo]-a-ba) 

Friday    -    -  CLifTce    (Coo-fee)    -  -  Fe^ba  ([Coo]-fcc-ba) 

Steday-  -  Quimin  (Cooa-min)  -  Mim'ba  ([Cooj-min-ba). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  affix  *'ba  *'  is  a  mark  of 

the  feminine  gender,  while  the  prefix  "  Coo "  or 
''Qua"  (Cooa)  is^  less  exdusiyely^  a  masculine 
disdnction.  These  grammatical  niceties  indicate  a 
language  of  considerable  regularity. 

In  the  Mandingo  language,  so  extensively  spoken 
9moT\g  the  negroes  of  West  Africa,  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Macbrair  that  "  no  distinction  of  gender,  in 
•0  &r  as  regards  the  termination  of  words,  is  known. 
Only  one  dbtingiiishing  word  is  used,  viz.  muso,  a 
womaa,  or  female ;  tbuB  from  dingo^  a  child,  comes 
dUke  {ding-keo),  a  male  child  or  a  son,  and  ding^musoy 
a  female  child  or  a  daughter.'*  So  jaUo,  a  lion,  makes 
jtUimuiOf  a  lioness.  (Macbrair's  Orammar  of  Me 
Mandingo  Language,) 
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BREBU8  ODORA* 

That  fine  insect,  Erebus  odora,  one  of  the  largest 
of  Moths,  frequently  attaining  an  expanse  of  wing  of 
seven  inches,  is  not  uncommon  in  certain  localities. 
It  occasionally  flies  into  the  house  at  night,  and  I 
have  sometimes  found  it  resting  with  hoiizontalij 
expanded  wings  against  a  wall  under  a  piazza,  or  is 
the  angle  formed  by  a  rafter,  during  the  day.  But  it 
is  in  the  deep  and  sombre  woods  that  we  chiefly  see 
this  fine  Moth.  I  know  several  gloomy  glens,  where 
the  tall  trees  nearly  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in 
which  I  could  be  prettjr  sure  to  rouse  one  or  more,  on 
any  day  in  July  or  August.  A  large  log  or  fallen 
trunk  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  woods,  will  often 
harbour  one  on  its  under  side ;  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  buttress-like  roots  of  a  Cotton-tree,  we  may 
see  one  resting;  or  even  against  the  dark  trunk  of 
some  rough«barked  tree,  without  any  shelter  or  eoih 
cealment,  except  the  resemblance  of  its  own  colours, 
variations  of  brown  and  grey,  to  the  lichened  snd 
weather-stained  surface  on  which  it  rests  motionlesi. 
It  is  easily  alarmed ;  and  then  usually  dances  to  and 
fro,  on  rapid  wing,  without  leaving  the  sight;  sml 
suddenly  alights  on  a  similar  spot  to  that  from  which 
it  rose ;  often  the  very  same  comer.  These  habits  of 
frequenting  the  dark  woods,  of  suddenly  aUghting  on 
a  tree  without  hovering,  and  of  resting  on  a  ciaik 
surface  with  horizontal  wings,  so  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  found  even  though  watched  to  the  resting* 
place,  are  almost  eicactly  those  of  the  CaiacakBi  near 
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wliieh  I  presume  these  Erebi^  stand,  connecting  the 
Noctum  with  the  Geometrce. 

Sometiiiies  one  of  these  laige  Moths  is  known  to  re- 
side in  a  cl  rtain  hole  in  a  rock,  or  a  hollow  tree,  to 
which  it  resorts  with  such  uuiibroiityi  during  its  hours 
ef  repose,  that  it  may  almost  with  certainty  be  dis- 
lodged on  any  afternoon,  by  giving  a  smart  rap  ou 
the  outside,  when  ont  it  rushes  with  such  a  startling 
suddenness,  and  with  so  irregular  and  zigzag  a  mo- 
tioO|  as  often  to  defy  capture,  even  though  we  are 
on  the  watch  for  it 

A  naturalist's  work-room. 

Let  me  describe  a  working  naturalist's  laboratory. 
Suppose  the  time  to  be  2  r.M.»  after  a  morning's 
excursion  to  the  mountain.  In  the  room  are  three 
lanre  tables,  one  of  them  against  the  window,  at 
which  a  negro  youth  is  sitting.  Before  him  lie  half 
a  dosen  birds,  one  of  which  he  is  skinning ;  beside 
him  lie  scissors,  knives,  nippers,  forceps,  a  pepper- 
box of  pounded  chalk,  a  jar  of  arsenical  soap, 
needles  and  thread,  ootton-wool,  and  other  apparatus, 
with  several  cones  of  paper  ready  to  drop  each  skin 
into,  when  finished.    Across  the  room  are  strung 

lines  in  various  directions,  from  which  arc  suspended 
$ome  hundreds  of  similar  paper  cones,  each  tenanted 
bjsburd-skin;  they  are  thus  placed  in  order  that  they 
may  dry  out  of  the  reach  of  rats,  which  nevertheless 
aometimes  manage  ingeniously  to  scramble  along  the 
dender  lines  and  gnaw  the  feet  and  wing-tips  of  the 
tpeciqiens.    On  another  table  is  a  large  bowl  half 
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full  of  water,  in  which  are  thrown  the  land  shells 
collected  in  the  morning.  The  «-nilTi4^^^  in  the  dry 
season  withdraw  themselves  into  the  recesses  of  didr 
shells,  covered  either  with  their  operculum,  or,  —  if 
this  be  wanting,  as  is  the  case  with  the  numerous 
tribe  of  Snails,— with  an  epiphragma  of  hardened 
mucus  that  answers  the  same  purpose.  Thej  m 
thus  difficult  to  extract;  but  a  few  hours'  immenios 
in  cold  water  stimulates  them  to  action,  and  thej 
crawl  about  fireeij.  A  boy  sits  at  this  table  witk 
another  vessel  containing  boMig  water;  into  thk 
have  been  put  the  shells  collected  on  the  previous 
day,  after  having  been  all  night  in  the  cold  water. 
The  hot  water  kills  them  immediately,  and  the  led 
takes  out  each  in  succession,  extracts  the  animal  with 
a  needle  of  suitable  size,  and  separates  the  operciUum 
if  there  be  one*  He  then  takes  a  soft  tooth-bnuhy 
and  well  cleanses  the  shell  from  earth,  mucus,  and  all 
other  defilements,  rinses  it  in  a  basin  of  clear  water, 
and  l&ys  it  on  a  cloth  to  drain,  with  its  operculmm  in 
it.  When  thoroughly  dry,  each  shell  is  wrapped  in 
soft  paper  separately,  (the  operculum  having  been 
confined  in  its  cavity  by  a  bit  of  cotton  wool,)  and 
carefully  packed  with  others  in  boxes* 

In  one  comer  of  the  floor  a  third  youth  is  engsged 
in  laying  out  the  botanical  specimena  brought  in,  or 
in  shifting  the  papers  of  those  already  drying.  A  board 
three  feet  square,  made  double  to  prevent  warping,  Iks 
on  the  floor ;  and  sheets  of  coarse  brown  paper  of  the 
largest  size  are  spread  open,  on  it,  one  over  the  other, 
eadi  with  a  plant  (or  more  than  one  if  smaU)  between 
it  and  the  next.  The  whole  series  is  then  covered  with 
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a  board  simiiar  to  the  bottom  one,  and  loaded  with 
hige  stones  for  weights.  Eveiy  day  these  are 
shifted ;  the  upper  board  becoming  in  turn  the  foun- 
dation, fresh  paper  being  supplied,  on  which  the 
plsnts  are  laid  one  by  one,  as  before,  and  the  damp 
paper  taken  away.  W'lieu  the  shifting  is  performed, 
this  paper  is  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  laid  in 
a  heap  to  be  used  in  turn  to-morrow.  The  new 
plaaU  are  taken  from  the  large  portfolio  in  which 
tbejr  were  placed  when  gathered,  and  added  to  those 
in  the  press ;  while  such  specimens  as  are  sufficiently 
dhed  are  successively  removed  to  the  Btore-box. 

Perchance  the  curious  visitor  might  see  the 
naturalist  himself  busy  with  his  insect'spoils  ;  im- 
meising  the  beetles  in  boiling  water,  subjecting  the 
Lepidoptera  to  the  vapour  of  prussic  add,  pinning 
them  in  the  setting-boxes,  and  fastening  down  the 
vingi  of  the  butterflies  with  little  braces  of  card-paper. 
Or  he  miglit  be  recordinir  the  facts  observed  in  the 
morning's  tour,  before  tiieir  freshness  had  fiaided  from 
the  memory  ;  or  tsldng  sketches  of  forms  and  colours 
that  death  would  destroy ;  or  occasionally  glancing  a 
natter's  eye  over  the  operations  of  the  subordinates. 

But  other  than  human  tenants  occupy  this  room. 
The  visitor  would  see  hanging  against  the  wall  a 
kng  low  cage  containing  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  native 
Columbad^y  among  whicli  the  noble  Baldpate  and 
gentle  Peadove  are  conspicuous.  Another  large 
eage  is  inhabited  by  some  of  the  more  gaily  coloured 
fruit-eating  birds,  as  the  Cashew-bird,  the  Blue  Quit, 
Ac.,  and  in  a  gaoze-fronted  box  on  one  of  the  tables 
are  half  a  score  lizards  of  di&rent  species,  crawling 
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along  the  aides  or  roof,  as  it  happens.    Three  or  four 

of  the  gorgeous  Long-tailed  Humming-birds  are 
flitting  here  and  there  snapping  up  the  infisiUe 
insects  that  dance  like  motes  in  the  sunbeam,  or 
flinging  back  the  light  with  the  lustre  of  au  emerald 
fitom  their  lovely  bosoms  as  they  sit  contentedly  upoa 
the  lines,  or  hover  in  front  of  the  cup  of  syrup  placed 
for  them  on  the  table's  edge.  Sometimes  several  of 
the  minuter  Vervain  Humming-birds  are  busiiiig 
like  bees  in  the  comers  of  the  ceiling,  hanging  on 
wings  that  are  visible  only  like  an  undefined  cloud 
on  each  side.  Beautiful  Orchideous  plants  growing 
on  clumps  of  wood  are  hanging  from  pegs  in  the 
wall|  some  throwing  out  their  £wtastic  spikes  of 
blossoms,  others  in  a  state  of  rest,  displaying  nothing 
but  a  maze  of  intertwined  roots  and  the  shrivelled 
pseudo-bulbs.  Large  sacks  containing  Orchide^ 
newly  brought  in  lie  on  the  floor,  and  many  speci- 
mens of  the  same  curious  tribe  of  plants  are  heaped 
up  under  the  tables,  with  CaetoideiBf  awaiting  the 
time  when  they  may  be  sliippcd  for  England.  On 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  around  the  dwelling  houses 
and  more  especially  on  the  top  of  a  broad  buttress  of 
one  of  the  outbuildings,  are  placed  specimens  ot 
some  twenty  or  thirty  species  of  epiphyte  Orchide^y 
fastened  in  various  ways,  partly  that  I  may  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  a  race  which  has  always  been  a  favourite 
of  mine,  and  partly  for  a  more  practical  purpose,  that 
of  identifying  them.  In  exploring  the  woods,  at  sH 
seasons,  of  course  one  often  sees  clumps  of  Orchidea 
attached  to  trees,  but  not  in  flower;  at  these  times 
so  great     the  resemblance  of  the  bulbs  of  one  kind 
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to  those  of  another^  that  a  close  personal  acqaaint* 
mce  would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  determine  the 
species ;  in  such  cases  my  custom  has  been  to  bring 
home  a  specimen  in  a  growing  state,  and  suspend  it 
tidier  within  doors  or  withuut  until  the  appearance 
of  its  blossom  should  enable  me  to  identity  it*  The 
watching  of  the  daOy  development  of  the  plants,  and 
the  pleasant  suspense  and  expectation  of  what  the 
flower  may  turn  out  to  be,  are  enjoyments  that  will 
readily  be  appreciated  by  every  one  who  has  ever 
cultivated  a  flower-garden. 

TH£  B&USH-FOOT£D  SPIDER. 

A  little  way  beyond  Sabito  Bottom,  on  the  road 
to  Savanna  le  Mar,  the  ground  slopes  upward  from 

ibe  sea-level  to  an  elevation  of  about  forty  feet,  and 
b  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber  trees.  A 
group  of  Ebby  Palms  {Acrocomia  sclerocarpa),  for- 
midable from  the  long  pointed  spines  with  which 
their  trunks  and  the  mid  ribs  of  their  spreading  fronds 
are  armed,  —  grew  along  the  sides  of  the  highway, 
sad  mark  the  appro^dmation  to  a  spot  known  as  the 
reitbg  and  roosting  place  of  Boobies,  Pelicans,  and 
Frigate  birds.  The  deadly  Manchioneel  {Hippomane 
manemilla)  grows  abundantly  in  this  belt  of  woods, 
mbgled  with  Button-wood  (Conocarpus  erectus), 
Mahogany,  Sweetwood  {Laurns  leucoxylon),  the  sin- 
gular Prickly-yellow,  or  Club  of  Hercules  {Xan^ 

ihoxijlou  clava-Herculin),  horrid  witli  bristling  spines, 
and  many  other  trees*  The  wood  bears  the  common 
diaiacter  of  inpenetrability,  being  choked  up  with 
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lianes,  spinous  Sarsaparillas,  tough  Supplejacks^  ami 
whip*like  Cacti,  in  great  numbers.  In  addition  to 
these  obstructions  this  wood  is  particularly  infested 
with  the  great  long-bodied  Spider  with  bnuh-tnfted 
feet  (NepkUa  elampeijf  that  I  have  ahready  mentioned 
as  common  at  Alligator  Pond.  If  we  succeed  in 
pushing  our  way  with  much  difficulty  through  the 
briers,  our  faces  are  pretty  sure  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  strong  threads  of  these  Spiders,  and  we  see 
them  spread  over  the  bushes  and  between  the  trees 
along  the  ruad  side.  The  appearance  of  this  beauti- 
ful Spider  I  have  already  described :  I  will  merely 
add  that  its  web  is  perpendicular;  the  part  on  whidi 
the  Spider  sits,  head  downward,  is  geometric,  but 
this  IB  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  vast  array  of 
irregular  lines,  the  frame  of  which  consists  of  couh 
pound  threads,  stretching  from  the  surrounding  trees 
and  shrubs.  Some  <^  these  threads  are  twelve  feet 
long,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  nearly  as  thick  as 
sewing  silk ;  I  have  found  them  able  to  resist  a  great 
pressure  without  breaking.  But  I  think  it  utterly 
improbable  that  the  rapid  and  powerful  flight  of  even 
our  most  minute  iiumming«bird  could  be  for  a 
moment  arrested  by  the  web  of  this  or  any  other 
Spider. 

One  of  my  servants  informed  me  in  September 
that  be  had  been  bitten  by  one  of  these  large  and 
handsome  Spiders.  Coming  through  the  woods  at 
early  dawn,  his  teuce  came  into  collision  with  one  of 

the  strong  wub.s.  He  stopped  to  brush  it  off,  and 
immediately  felt  some  large  insect  run  down  his 
body,  which  presently  bit  him  on  his  great  toe.  The 
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ptin  was  leas  severe  than  that  following  the  sting  of 
a  wasp,  or  even  than  the  puncture  of  a  Tabanus ; 
but  he  described  it  as  having  three  distinct  parosgrsms 
(if  I  may  use  such  a  term  for  so  smaU  a  matter).  The 

pain  was  not  of  long  duration. 

THE  NURSE  SHARK. 

About  the  end  of  September  my  lad  Sam  informed 
me  that  the  time  was  now  arriving  for  striking 
"  Nurse,"  which  he  so  described  as  to  make  me  in- 
terested in  the  observation  of  one.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  told  me  that  he  had  just  seen  one 
brought  in  at  Crab-pond,  about  two  miles  firom 
Bloefields,  and  that  he  had  left  it  alive,  rolling  and 
writhing  in  agony  on  the  beach ;  the  captors  having 
Qfttelly  cut  out  the  liver,  which  was  all  they  cared 
ior,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  kill  the  wretched 
•nimal.  I  immediately  rode  off  to  the  place,  and 
found  the  creature  just  dead;  it  was  a  species  of 
Scfllmm,  seven  feet  six  inches  long ;  and  its  fleshy 
cirri,  about  two  inches  long,  depending  from  the 
extiemi^  of  the  muzzle,  indicated  it  to  be  the 
cirraium  of  Cuvier. 

Having  made  a  sketch  of  it  as  it  lay,  I  returned, 
dctemining  to  secure  it  on  the  morrow.  Early  in 
tbe  morning,  I  proceeded  thither  with  my  two  ser- 
vants, furnished  with  knives,  a  hammer,  a  bill,  and 
other  implements  for  dissecting  and  skinning  it. 
The  operation  was  laborious  and  unpleasant,  as  de- 
composition had  already  made  the  odour  offensive, 
^boQgh  twehe  hours  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  death ; 
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and  the  flies  were  iimiimerable,  a  handsome  Mtueth 

of  a  metallic  green  hue,  with  brassy  reflections.  No 
shelter  was  near  from  the  scorching  sun,  wkich  was  un- 
nitigated  by  a  cloud,  and  reflected  up  firom  the  ooisl 
sand  of  dazzling  whiteness.  W e  removed  the  skin, 
however,  and  transfened  it  toBluefields  across  the  back 
of  a  horse,  by  the  afternoon ;  but  the  sun  was  dipping 
in  the  western  sea  by  the  time  the  cutaneous  muscles 
were  removed.  I  strewed  the  interior  with  pounded 
alum,  and  then  with  wood-ashes,  and  the  next  daj 
stuffed  it,  and  suspended  it  from  a  tree  to  dry. 

This  fish  is  sought  only  for  the  liver,  which  is  not 
a  very  important  item,  as  that  of  such  a  fish  as  I 
haye  described  will  not  yield  more  than  a  gallon  of 
oil :  it  is  of  a  fishy  smeD,  and  is  used  only  for  bunn 
ing.    The  animal,  however,  sometimes  occurs  of  much 
larger  size,  attaining  the  length  of  twelve  ftet  or 
iiiuic.    It  is  seen,  though  rarely,  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  in  deep  water ;  but  in  the  month  of  October, 
it  is  said  to  resort  to  the  shallows ;  that  is  to  ssy, 
the  outer  side  of  a  shelving  bar,  which  girds  the  coast 
in  some  situations,  at  a  short  distance  fiom  the  shore* 
The  fishermen  say  the  Nurse  comes  to  sleep  on  the 
sandy  bottom,  and  that  when  one  has  once  been  seen 
in  a  particular  locality,  they  calculate  with  certsiatf 
on  finding  it  there  again.    The  fish  is  seen  lying 
motionless,  or  as  they  say,  asleep,  on  the  bottom,  f(ff 
many  hours  at  a  time. 

It  is  when  lying  thus,  heedless  of  what  is  going  on 
above  them,  that  these  Sharks  are  struck  with  the 
harpoon,  dragged  to  the  surface,  and  then,  the 
bight  of  a  rope  having  been  passed  around  the  bod;, 
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lit  hind  the  pectorals,  towed  to  the  beach.  Since, 
howe?er»  the  one  above  describedj  and-  another  lying 
on  the  shore,  not  far  off,  were  both  females,  full  of 
^-cases  far  advanced  to  maturity,  I  tliiiik  it  not 
improbable  that  the  periodical  resort  to  the  warm 
sunny  shallows  is  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the 
ripe  capsules ;  and  that  the  animal  may  be  intent  on 
this  process,  when  supposed  to  be  sleeping.  Many 
auimak,  when  once  actually  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  ovipositing,  become  insensible,  or  at  least  in- 
different, to  all  that  takes  place  around  them,  and 
Will  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  or  killed  without 
making  an  attempt  to  escape. 

The  egg-capsules  were  about  five  inches  in  length, 
somewhat  pear-shaped,  but  flattened,  destitute  of 
tendxils,  of  a  dear  brown  hue,  and  homy  texture,  but 
not  of  great  strength  :  in  some  of  them  the  young 
Shark  was  fully  formed,  and  about  three  inches  long. 
Many  of  the  capsules  were  lying  on  the  sand,  around 
the  second  specimen^  which  was  more  advanced  in 
decomposition  than  mine ;  and  some  were  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  shallow  sea,  among  tlie  arching 
roots  of  tlie  Mangrove  trees  which  were  staining  the 
water  of  the  colour  of  brandy. 

The  Nurse  is  of  a  dull  brown  hue  on  the  upper 
parts,  withont  spots ;  the  inferior  parts  are  whitish. 
The  singularly  small  white  eye,  with  the  horizontally 
linear  pupil,  imparts  a  remarkable,  and  certainly  not 
a  pleadng  expression  to  the  countenance ;  but  as  the 
eyebrow  is  not  projecting,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sinister  and  malignant  aspect  common  to  the  true 
Sharks.    The  skin  is  covered  with  minute  round 
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stony  scales,  of  extreme  hardness,  and  somewhat 
pellucid,  individually.  The  liide  is  said  to  be  henee 
used  for  polishing  cabinet  work,  but  it  seems  to  me 
hardlj  rough  enough  for  such  a  purpose ;  I  ha?e 
been  informed,  also,  that  it  makes  a  durable  leatheri 
but  I  am  not  aware  how  it  is  rendered  pliable.  The 
teeth,  which  are  small,  have  a  single  high  centzal 
point,  and  three  small  points  on  each  side. 

THB  H£DOBHOO-FI8H. 

Specimens  of  the  Hl  elgtliog-fish,  or  Sea  Porcu- 
pine (Diodon),  are  iiequentijr  cached  home  bj  man- 
ners, and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  <me  hmg 
up  as  a  curiosity  in  houses  iu  England ;  where  it  is 
sure  to  attract  attention  from  its  globose  figore, 
bristling  on  every  side  with  stiff  sharp  spines.  In 
September  I  obtained  one  alive,  the  Diodon  aiinga. 
I  observed  that  the  spines,  which  vary  in  lengdi 
from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  the  longest 
being  behind  the  pectorals,  are  transparent  in  their 
ovm  substance,  but  are  inclosed  in  a  sheath  of  the 
common  intecrument  of  the  body ;  this  sheath  of  skin 
is  either  normally  pervious  at  the  tip,  or  made  so  by 
the  points  of  the  spines,  which  for  the  most  psxt 
protrude  a  little.  This  specimen  was  caught  in  a 
fish-pot,  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  lived 
some  hours  after  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water; 
but  did  not  inflate  its  oblong  body.  Its  form  was 
somewhat  that  of  a  low  cone,  the  apex  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  back;  the  line  of  the  belly  nearly 
straight ;  the  forehead  high,  and  the  prohle  as  ver* 
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tied  as  that  of  a  Surmunet,  with  protuberant  lips. 
The  air-bladder  of  this  fish  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is 
ihaped  somewhat  like  a  heart  with  the  pomt  split 
instead  of  the  summit ;  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
kid  leather^  and  of  the  purest  white^  with  a  brilliant 
atdn  lustre,  but  in  drying  it  becomes  stiff,  semi- 
transparent,  and  bladder-like.  A  playful  imagina- 
tion might  tzaee  in  it  when  firesh,  a  resemblance  to  a 
sporting  gentleman's  wash-leather  breechesj  tied  at 
the  waistband. 

* 

TBS  MANGROVE. 

Enunently  characteristic  of  a  tropical  shore  is  the 

dense  belt  of  Mangrove  bushes  with  which  it  is  in 
ffisny  places  lined*  To  an  European  it  is  a  strange 
sight  to  see  a  grove  of  trees  growing  actually  out  of 
the  sea,  and  his  admiration  is  not  diminished  when 
he  examines  more  closely  the  structure  of  these 
angular  plants.  The  extensive  morass  at  Crab-pond 
Point,  a  flat  of  fetid  mud  over  which  the  tide  flows 
itStjf  is  closely  covered  with  Mangroves.  The  trunk 
of  every  tree  springs  from  the  union  of  a  number  of 
slender  arches^  each  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
wkoie  extremities  penetrate  into  the  mud.  These 
are  the  roots  of  the  tree,  which  always  shoot  out  in 
this  arched  form,  often  taking  a  regular  curve  of  six 
ftet  in  length  before  they  dip  into  the  mud.  The 
larger  ones  send  out  side  shoots  which  take  the  same 
curved  fbnn  at  right  angles ;  and  thus  by  the  cross- 
ing of  the  roots  of  neighbouring  trees,  and  of  the 

subordinate  roots  of  each,  a  complex  array  of  arches 
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is  prodaced,  on  which  one  may  securely  walk  for 

hundreds  of  yards,  probably  in  some  places  for  miles, 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the  mud  or  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  when  the  tide  is  in.  The 
average  thickness  of  these  natural  bows  is  about  aii 
inch^  and  if  stretched  straight,  they  would  baidlj 
support  the  weight  of  a  man ;  but  their  vaulted  fixna 
greatly  increases  their  strength,  and  though  they 
frequently  swerve  a  little  under  the  foot,  I  never 
knew  one  to  break* 

On  the  branches  overhead,  depending  from  the 
tips  of  the  twigs,  we  see  tlie  no  less  curious  seeds» 
Each  is  a  long  club-shaped  body  with  a  bulbous  base 
and  a  slender  point  more  or  less  drawn  out.  They 
germinate  and  grow  while  attached  to  the  parental 
twig ;  those  w  hich  hang  near  the  water  gradualij 
lengthen  until  the  tip  reaches  the  mud,  which  it 
penetrates,  and  thus  it  roots  itself ;  those  which  depend 
from  the  higher  branches,  after  growing  for  a  while, 
drop,  and  ^en  stiddng  in  the  mud  throw  out  root- 
lets  from  one  end  and  leaves  from  the  other.  In  the 
process  of  growth,  the  roots  gradually  assume  the 
arched  fonn,  and  raise  the  common  centre  or  base  of 
the  trunk  considerably  above  the  soil. 

The  foliage  of  the  Mangrove  is  dense  and  leathery, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  swamps  in  which  it  grows 
sombre  and  dismal  in  the  extreme.  The  sea-water 
which  flows  among  the  roots,  though  clear,  is  fi»- 
quently  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  like  strong  beer; 
putrid  exhalations  continually  arise  from  the  daily 
exposed  mud,  which,  being  prevented  from  dispearrion 
by  the  density  of  the  foliage,  load  the  air  in  diese 
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atoations  with  poisonous  miasmata  that  frequently 
ionn  the  prolific  source  of  diseaae  and  death* 

There  seems  to  be  a  continiial  encroachment  of 
the  land  upon  the  sea  in  certain  parts  of  the  coast  by 
the  agency  of  this  tree*  The  Mangrove  growing 
inegalarly  projects  its  sombre  shrubberies  into  the 
sea  in  capes  and  points,  inclosing  little  bays  ;  which 
by  the  gimdual  growth  of  the  endrding  points,  by 
isi  hf  become  lagoons,  or  shallow  salt-lakes.  On 
the  sheltered  expanse  of  these  beautiful  but  txea- 
chenms  lakesy  the  seeds  of  the  snxroimding  groves 
begin  to  root,  and  presently  we  see  rising  here 
and  there  rounded  clumps  of  Mangroves,  like  little 
wooded  islets  spotting  its  broad  bosom.  These  con- 
tinually increase  in  extent,  approach  each  other,  and 
ia  the  course  of  years  unite  into  a  continuous  grove* 

The  mibroken  silence  and  sheltered  retirement  of 
these  lagoons  offer  temptations  to  wading  birds,  of 
wliich  they  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  The 
diallowness  of  the  water,  which  often  does  not  exceed 
^ight  or  ten  inches  in  depth  over  a  surface  of  many 
iaei,  the  abundance  of  marine  animals  that  inhabit 
diemnd,  and  the  facilities  for  roosting  and  incubation 
tioa  presented  by  the  arching  roots  and  spreading 
hndies  everywhere  around,  enable  these  semi* 
aquatic  fowl  to  pass  their  lives  here  in  security  and 
content.  The  timid  Water-rail,  which  from  its 
^  its  form  and  colour,  and  its  habits,  so  much 
resembling  those  of  a  pullet,  has  received  the  appella- 
uoa  of  the  Mangrove  Hen  (jRaiha  langirattrit),  may 
fi'Wpiently  be  seen  slowly  running  over  the  vaulted 
or  hurrying  through  the  shallow  water  from 
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the  shelter  of  one  clump  to  another,  or  wading  abontf 

picking  up  the  small  crabs  on  which  it  habitually 
feeds.  Many  of  the  little  Gambets  and  Sand-pipeis 
(Trinffm  and  Toianl)  also  ran  about  here,  and  oo* 
casionally  that  very  curious  bird  the  Roqr  ^^'^ 
{Himaniopiu  niffricoUii),  whose  enormous  length  of 
leg  so  eminently  fits  it  for  such  situations.  The 
Scarlet  Ibis  and  Roseate  Spoonbill  are  said  some- 
times to  exhibit  their  brilliant  plumage  in  these  dnk 
recesses^  though  I  never  met  with  either :  and  many 
of  the  Ardeadm^  from  the  little  Yellow  Bittemi  and 
the  elegant  Egrets,  both  blue  and  white,  to  tk 
Great  White  Heron  with  its  sweeping  plumes  of 
snowy  whiteness,  and  the  still  larger  HeiodiaB» 
rivalling  the  stature  of  man,  are  commonly  to  be 
found  here.  One  of  these,  the  Crab-catcher, 
Night-raven,  or  Qua^bird  {Nyctiewrax  Ameriemm), 
is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  these  sombre  solitudes ; 
for  though  its  jealous  wariness  precludes  it  from  beiog 
often  seen,  its  hoarse  voice,  loud,  sudden  and  stsitp 
ling,  not  infrequently  surprises  the  benighted  travel* 
ler  as  he  passes  near  their  obscure  depths. 


THE  VIOLET  FLAT-CRAB. 

There  is  another  inhabitant  of  these  localities, 
which  I  would  describe  a  little  more  in  detail  It  is 
the  "Violet  Flat-crab  {Goniopsis  rurieola^  De  Gbbs), 

perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  Crustacea,  its 
colours  being  bright  without  being  gaudy,  and  i» 

markings  striking  and  elegant.  It  is  abundant  in 
those  dismal  morasses  which  border  the  skoie^  and 


THE  TIOLBT  FLAT-<;RAB» 


wbich  oommunicate  with  the  sea  by  means  of  creeks, 
the  tide  running  in  and  flooding  the  morass,  or  run- 
imig  out  with  88  rapid  a  stream  and  draining  it.  On 
the  roots  and  up  the  trunks  of  the  Mangroves,  tht* 
Flat-crabs  may  be  seen  crawling  by  thousands,  mov- 
ing with  exceeding  deliberation  if  unexcited,  but  if 
need  be,  darting  up,  or  down,  or  round  the  tree,  as 
swiftly  as  a  lizard*   This  at  once  attiacts  notice; 
far  we  are  apt  to  think  a  crab's  feet  not  the  most 
adapted  for  climbing,  and  perhaps  have  wondered 
at  die  accounts  given  of  the  Tree-lobsters  {Birgus)^ 
rf  the  South  Sea  Islands,  which  are  said  to  rob  the 
cocoa-nut  trees.   With  our  Flat-crab,  however,  it  is 
a  matter  of  constant  occurrence ;  he  mns  up  any 
perpendicular  surface,  not  hy  grasping^  but  on  tiptoe, 
tt  he  runs  on  a  level,  not  making  much  use  of  the 
daws,  though  these  occasionally  aid  the  progression. 
Sometimes  when  watching  for  birds,  seated  on  one 
arching  root,  with  my  feet  on  another,  remaining 
quite  still,  with  my  fowling-piece  across  my  knees, 
I  have  been  entertained  by  observing  the  manners  of 
these  pretty  Crabs.   When  the  tide  is  out,  the  water 
collects  in  little  pools,  particularly  near  the  margins 
of  the  morass ;  and  in  and  about  these  pools  the 
Cnhs  are  crawling,  seeking  for  food.    The  manner 
in  which  they  pursue  their  search  is  curious,  and 
seems  to  indicate  a  sensibility  of  touch  in  the  hard 
and  stony  points  of  the  claws,  which  we  should  not 
expect  to  exist  there. 

The  Crab  crawls  slowly  along,  in  no  defined  di- 
rection, wliile  the  two  claws  are  held,  points  down- 
ward, in  front  of  the  fiuse,  and  lightly  feel  the  surface 
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of  the  mud,  as  we  should  by  using  the  finger  and 
thumb*  At  very  short  intervals,  one  or  the  other 
claw  picks  up  some  little  morsely — often  so  small 
that  the  spectator  can  only  guess  its  presence  hj 
the  action, — and  carries  it  to  the  mouth  with  so  easji 
so  humm-liie  a  motion,  that  I  have  been  greatly 

pleased  with  it;  exactly  like  a  person  feeding  him- 
self with  his  fingers.  That  the  eyes  are  not  the 
guides  to  the  situation  of  the  monels,  I  feel  assured, 
for  they  are  placed  high  up  on  the  forehead,  and 
point  upwards ;  and  moreover,  I  have  repeatedly  aeen 
the  claws  feel,  and  even  pick  up,  from  under  th9  hoif* 
I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Crab,  too,  to 
some  morsel  that  I  had  thrown  in ;  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it,  until  the  claw  touched  it,  as  it  were, 
accidentally,  in  feeling  round  and  round ;  but  tb 
instant  it  was  touched  it  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth. 

That  the  eyes  do  occasionally  aid  in  the  search  is 
apparent;  but  then  the  proceeding  is  different.  The 
Crab  leaps  suddenly  upon  the  object,  and  huddles, » 
to  speak,  over  it,  as  if  a&aid  of  its  getting  away.  In 
this,  and  in  other  actions^  there  is  much  resemblanee 
to  Spiders.  I  have  sometimes  thrown  down  to  the 
Crabs  crumbs  of  bread,  or  little  bits  of  meat,  to  ob- 
serve their  actions:  if  the  piece  be  too  large  to  best 
once  transferred  to  the  mouth,  it  is  held  with  one 
claw,  while  the  other  detaches  morsels  from  it,  sad 
conveys  them  to  the  mouth ;  just  as  I  have  seen  a 
little  pelagic  Swimming-crab  (Lupa)  dismember  a 
shrimp  tiiat  he  had  caught,  holding  it  in  one  ckw, 
and  picking  it  to  ])ieces  and  feeding  liimself  with  the 
otiier.   The  Flat-crabs  eat  slowly :  a  fragment  as 
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hige  as  a  pea  will  occupy  a  minute  and  a  half  or 

more  before  it  has  all  disappeared.  But  a  morsel  of 
inch  a  tize  is  not  held  with  one  claw,  but  with  the 
jawBy  and  nibbled  away.  I  think  it  likely  that  they 
catch  and  devour  small  animalsi  as  fishes  or  reptiles* 
1  disabled  a  small  Anolia  to  prevent  its  escape,  and 
Arew  it  near  to  a  Flat-crab :  the  latter  leaped 
fiercely  upon  it,  and  seized  it  with  both  claws,  one 
holding  it  by  the  head,  and  the  other  by  the  loins. 
It  then  began  to  munch  the  fore-foot  witJi  a  per- 
ceptible crackling  of  the  bones,  eating  up  towards 
tlie  shoulder.  As  if  fearful  of  losing  its  prey,  how- 
ever, it  presently  retired  with  it  under  the  root  of  a 
tree,  and  I  unfortunately  lost  sight  of  it.  When  two 
Rat-crabs  approach  each  other,  they  usually  mani- 
fest distrust  and  timidity,  retreating  or  turning  aside : 
bat  sometimes  they  cautiously  feel  each  other  by 
ftretching  out  the  feet,  not  the  claws.  In  this  action, 
again,  they  strongly  remind  one  of  Spiders. 

A  SWARM  OP  DRAGON-FLIBS. 

October  8^A.  —  What  appeared  to  me  an  unusual 
tndt  m  the  economy  of  Dragon-flies  occurred  to  my 

notice.  In  the  afternoon,  I  observed,  over  the  stream 
that  runs  through  Bluefields,  and  near  the  point 
where  it  plunges  over  the  limestone  roek  in  a  little 
cascade,  a  swarm  of  these  insects  in  |the  air,  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  They 
floated  and  danced  much  in  the  manner  of  gnats, 
which  they  resembled  also  in  the  immense  numbers 
which  were  associated ;  a  most  unusual  circumstance, 
for  I  conjectured  that  there  were  not  fewer  than 
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firom  three  to  five  hundrecU  assembled  within  the 
space  of  ten  yards  square.  Th^  seemed  to  be  all 
of  one  kind,  true  lAbellulacUe,  not  Agriom.  I  had 
never  before  seen  any  association,  except  the  paixing 
of  the  sexes,  in  this  predaceons  family  of  insects: 
conformably  to  the  usual  habits  of  animals  that  live 
by  violence,  each  Diagon-fly  generally  quartets  his 
own  hunting-ground,  hawking  to  and  fro  in  his  rapid 
traverses  in  grim  indifference  to  his  fellows  around, 
whose  courses  cross  and  re-cross  his  own :  but  these 
were  acting  in  concert,  as  was  evident  not  only 
because  they  herded  close  together,  but  by  the  umtjf 
of  their  motions.  The  lower  stratum  was  uniformly 
moving  in  one  direction,  while  the  upper  moved  in 
the  opposite;  yet  the  integrity  of  the  mass  wss, 
somehow  or  other,  still  maintained.  They  were 
close  to  me ;  but  my  surprise  and  interest  were  so 
much  excited  by  the  unwonted  spectacle,  that  I  did 
not  think  of  disturbing,  or  attempting  to  capture 
any  of  them. 

A  DRIV£  TO  MONTEGO  BAY. 

October  SSlnd.  —  A  friend  drove  me  across  the 

island  to  Montego  Bay.  The  road,  which  is  excellent, 
leads  through  a  cultivated  country  almost  the  whole 
distance,  and  offers  comparatively  little  of  interest 
to  the  naturalist.  A  magnificent  Bamboo  walk  at 
Haddo,  the  most  extensive  I  have  seen,  is  worthy 
of  mention.  On  the  broad  undulations  of  the  in- 
terior little  forest  is  left  standmg,  and  the  country 
has  a  very  open  appearance.   I  saw  a  single  qped- 
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men  of  that  curious  slender  Palm  called  the  Prickly- 
pole  (Cocoi  Guineensu),  and  a  pond  was  covered 
with  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  beautiful  Water- 
By  (Nymphisa  ampla).  My  companion  pointed  out 
the  estate  called  Shuttlewood,  where  the  few  bird- 
seeds were  thrown  out,  the  finiit  of  which  has  proved 
an  inestimable  benefit  to  the  island.  The  owner  of 
this  estate  bad  received  a  cage  of  finches  iirom 
Afiica,  and  a  bag  of  grass-seed  had  been  put  on 
board  for  their  food.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  how- 
ever,  they  died,  and  the  few  seeds  that  remained  in 
the  bag  were  dirown  away.  After  a  while  it  was 
noticed  that  the  horses  and  cattle  eagerly  seized 
eteiy  opportunity  of  devouring  the  verdure  that 
covered  the  bank  where  the  bag  had  been  shaken 
out.  The  grass  was  protected,  and  allowed  to  go  to 
leed;  when  it  proved  to  be  what  IS  now  known  as 
Guinea-grass  (Panicum  jumentorum) ;  it  is  now  cul- 
tivated all  over  the  island,  especially  on  the  Jowland 
plains  of  the  south  side,  where  it  covers  even  the 
most  rocky  soil  with  its  dense  tussocks  of  juicy, 
nutritive,  and  ever-verdant  pasturage. 

Near  Mount  Carey,  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  there  is  a  singular  little 
grotto  close  by  the  road  side,  half  concealed  by  the 
climbing  plants  and  slender  creepers  that  hang  and 
trail  over  it,  like  that  of  the  Mantuan  swain,  — 

**  intniin 
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The  contrast  between  its  refreshing  coolness  and  the 

burning  heat  of  the  dazzling  white  road  I  found 
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most  deligktfiilf  as  I  «tood  for  a  few  minutes  withis 
its  fern-embowered  shelter,  and  drank  of  the  riTidet 

of  cleaij  cold  water,  that  runs  along  its  bottom. 

The  approach  to  Montego  Bay  is  striking  aod 
beautiful :  the  high  road  is  in  some  parts  cut  through 
the  marly  soil  to  a  considerable  depth,  leaving  iiigh 
perpendicular  banks  on  each  side,  crowned  widi 
forest  trees,  and  fringed  and  festooned  with  fenii 
and  flowerxDg  plants  differing  much  from  those  of  the 
north  side.  Through  the  narrow  avenue  befoie  vb, 
noble  views  of  tlie  coast,  of  the  bay  and  town,  and 
of  the  sea  beyond,  are  obtained.  I  even  persuaded 
myself,  more  than  once,  that  I  saw  high  land  in  the 
horizon,  which  if  real,  could  be  none  other  than  the 
mountains  of  Cuba,  though  about  ninety  miles  dis- 
tant. But  the  power  of  observation  was  unhappily 
almost  quenched  by  a  violent  headache,  brought  uu 
doubtless  by  eight  hours*  exposure  to  a  nearly  verticsi 
sun,  combined  with  the  glare  that  was  reflected  km 
the  white  chalky  road. 

THE  RINGTAIL  PALL£TT£-TIF. 

This  brief  visit  to  tlie  north  side  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  a  little  Saurian  of  great  beau^,  tlie 
Ringtail  Pallette-tip  {Sphariodactylm  Miehardtmi)^ 
Its  ground  colour  is  pale  red ;  the  head  is  marked 
with  irr^[ular  bands  md  stripes  of  brilliant  yellow, 
and  the  body  and  tail  are  crossed  by  transverM  brosd 
bands,  those  on  the  body  reddish-lilac,  becoming 
brown  on  the  tail ;  and  at  length  towards  the  ex- 
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ttemity  of  that  oigan,  when  the  ground  colour  pales 

to  pure  white,  the  transverse  bands  or  rings  become 
deep  black.  The  yellow  stripes  and  the  lilac  bands 
ate  all  margined  with  a  narrow  line  of  black,  which 
s^reatly  increases  the  effect  of  the  rich  colours.  The 
scales  are  large,  and  form  a  netted  pattern  over  the 
body. 

This  most  lovely  little  reptile  was  taken  in  the 
parlour  of  my  hospitable  friend,  J.  Lewin,  Esq.,  at 
Montego  Bay.  On  disturbing  some  papers  on  the 
tabici  it  darted  out  and  I  secured  it.  As  I  kept  it 
in  captivity,  I  noticed  the  fleshy  tongue  used  to  lick 
the  Hps,  just  in  the  manner  of  the  little  SphceriO' 
dadykts  argus.  It  could  not  walk  ou  the  imder 
au&ce  of  glass,  and  slipped  slowly  down  a  perpen- 
dicular pane.  On  a  painted  board  it  could  maintain 
its  hold  back-downwards,  if  the  board  were  turned 
dowty,  to  allow  it  time  for  preparation ;  but  if  it 
were  turned  suddenly,  or  if  the  reptile  attempted 
to  walk,  it  feU.  On  rough  sur&oes  it  succeeded 
better.  The  skin  repelled  water;  and  it  swam, 
rather  on  the  surface,  than  immersed.  I  put  files 
into  its  box,  but  it  disregarded  them,  manifesting 
impatience  only,  when  they  crawled  over  its  face. 
No  change  of  hue  was  exhibited;  I  believe  this 
genus  of  Geckos  have  all  their  colours  pennanent 
The  pupil  was  ordinarily  almost  circular,  but  con- 
tracted to  a  perpendicular  ellipse  in  the  sun.  The 
daw  is  dieathed,  or  protruded  at  will,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  pallette,  wherewith  each  toe  is  tipped, 
opposing  the  foot  to  be  directed  forwards. 

I  never  met  with  another  example  of  tliis  pretty 
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little  creature  in  the  island ;  but  Mr.  Lewin  infoimed 

me  some  months  afterwards,  that  a  second  individual 
had  been  found  in  his  house.  There  is  a  specimen 
in  the  British  Museum,  marked  as  BraaEiHan;  itii 
curious  that  so  feeble  a  reptile  should  be  so  widely 
spread.  It  may^  however,  have  been  accidentallj 
introduced  into  one  of  these  localities,  with  goodi  or 
passengers*  baggage ;  the  more  readily,  as  like  its 
congeners,  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  houses. 

BBAUTT  OP  NEGRO  VILLAGB8. 

One  cannot  look  on  a  little  negro  hamlet  without 
being  struck  with  its  extreme  picturesqueness.  Hie 
peasants  who  commonly  labour  on  the  same  estate 
usually  have  their  huts  coi^^ted  together,  not  by 
the  side  of  a  high  road,  but  retired  into  some  sedoded 
nook,  approachable  through  a  narrow  winding  path. 
You  might  pass  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  viUap, 
and  hardly  be  aware  of  its  existence,  except  by  the 
hogs  which  scamper  away  on  the  sight  of  a  stranger 
into  the  bush,  or  the  poultry  tiuit  strut  and  pick 
about  the  vicinity.  Tliis  love  of  seclusion  is  almost 
invariable,  and  is  no  doubt  a  habit  inherited  from 

slavery-time,**  when  it  was  an  object  to  keep  tke 
domestic  economy  as  much  out  of  the  way  of 
Buckra  as  possible.  If  you  purposely  seek  the 
collection  of  cabins,  you  will  probably  have  some 
difficulty  in  threading  the  maze  of  Pinguins  ^nto 
which  the  original  fence  has  spread.  This  plant 
{Bromelia  pinguin)  is  very  commonly  cultivated  Si  s 
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fence,  being  absolutely  impenetrable ;  when  not  in 

iiower  or  fruit  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  Pine-applei  but  is  more  vigorous  and  iormidablei 
the  recurved  spines  with  which  the  edges  of  the  long 
leaves  are  set  being  exceedingly  sharp,  and  inflicting 
terrible  scratches*  When  flowering  in  March  it  is  a 
betntifiil  object ;  the  central  leaves  being  of  the  roost 
brilliant  glossy  vennilion,  and  the  thick  spike  of 
blossain  of  a  delicate  pink-white*  This  is  replaced 
by  a  dense  head  of  hard  woody  capsules,  not  united 
into  a  compound  succulent  fruit  as  in  the  Pine-apple, 
hat  separatei  though  closely  packed*  They  contain 
an  acid  juice,  which  is  pleasant  to  moisten  the  lips  or 
tongue,  but  is  found  to  be  acrid  and  caustic  if  used  in 
any  quantity. 

The  picturesque  beauty  of  which  I  have  spoken  as 
diaracterising  the  peasants'  hamlets  does  not  depend 
OB  the  habitations  themselves ;  these  are  small  huts, 
generally  made  of  wattle,  or  hurdle-work,  and 
thatched  with  the  fronds  of  some  of  the  Palms*  But 
it  is  in  the  variety  and  grandeur  of  the  various  trees 
in  which  they  are  embowered.  It  so  happens  that 
the  tropical  trees  most  valued  for  their  fruit  are  also 
eminently  conspicuous  for  beauty.  Tlie  Papaw, 
whose  large  ixuit  has  the  singular  property  of  render* 
ing  tender  the  toughest  meat  with  a  few  drops  of  its 
jnice,  and  the  Cocoa-nut  which  supplies  meat  and 
drink,  are  fine  examples  of  tall  and  slender  grace. 
The  glossy  evergreen  of  all  the  Citron  tribe,  from  the 
great  Shaddock  to  the  little  Lime,  —  how  beautifully 
it  throws  out  into  relief  the  noble  golden  fruit,  or 
serves  as  a  ground  for  the  delicately  white  blossoms, 
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Studding  the  dark  trees  like  stars  on  a  winter  night* s 

sky,  as  fragrant  too  as  lovely  !  The  Star-apple  with  its 
parti-coloured  leaves,  shining  green  on  one  surface, and 
on  the  other  a  bright  golden  bay,  has  an  indescribabk 
effect,  as  its  mass  of  foliage,  all  quivering  and  dancing 
in  the  breease,  changes  momentarily  in  a  thousand 
points  from  the  one  hue  to  the  other.  But  there  sie 
two  other  trees  which  help  more  than  all  the  rest  to 
produce  theadmired  result.  Both  areof  stately ftcm 
and  noble  dimensions.  The  one  is  the  Mango,  which, 
though  introduced  at  no  very  distant  period,  now 
grows  almost  everywhere,  at  least  around  evoy 
homestead,  gentle  or  simple.  It  forms  a  towering 
compact  conical  head  of  foliage  peculiarly  dense  snd 
dark,  through  which  no  ray  of  the  sun  penetratei. 
He  who  has  once  seen  the  Mango  growing  in  its  own 
ample  dimensions,  will  never  mistake  it  for  another 
tree,  nor  ever  forget  the  impression  produced  by  its 
magnificent  form  and  massiye  proportions.  The  other 
is  the  Bread  fimit;  like  the  Mango,  a  foreigner  made 
to  feel  himself  at  home.  The  negroes  cultivate  it 
more  than  the  higher  classes:  I  was  myself  dittp- 
pointed  in  the  fruit ;  it  has  a  sort  of  woolliness  not 
agreeable ;  but  I  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  fine 
appearance  presented  by  it  when  hanging  by  sooiei 
from  the  thick  many-jointed  twi^^g.  The  enormous 
leaves,  eighteen  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  eieffOktij 
cut  into  fingers/ and  of  a  beautiful  green,  well  set  off 
the  large  depending  fruit,  and  seem  to  suit  its  colossal 
dimensions. 

These  are  the  grander  features  of  the  scene,  which, 
mingled  with  other  trees,  form  groves  of  many  tinted 
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foliage,  and  much  yariety  of  light  and  shadow.  The 
under  growthj  however,  is  no  less  pleasing.  The 
lively  tender  green  of  the  Pkuitains  and  Bananas 
planted  in  regular  avenues,  the  light  tracery  of  the 
Yamsy  the  Cho-clios,  the  Melons  and  Gourds,  the 
numerous  sorts  of  Peas,  and  other  climbers,  among 
which  several  species  of  Passion-flower  throw  their 
elegant  foliage,  magnificent  blossoms,  and  grateful 
add  froits  over  the  branches  of  the  trees,— the 
delicate  forms  of  the  Castor-oil  tree  and  the  Cassavas ; 
the  noble  flower  of  the  esculent  Hibiscus  or  Okra  — 
Aese  are  the  ordinary,  almost  I  might  say  universal, 
features  of  a  Jamaican  negro-garden ;  and  when  I  add 
to  these  fine  Convolvuli  and  Ipomess  of  rainbow  hues, 
4e  pride  of  our  conservatories,  and  large  white  and 
yellow  species  of  Echites,  that,  altogether  unsought, 
tnil  in  wild  luxuriance  about  the  fences,  — I  shall 
be  justified  in  pronouncing  the  scene  one  of  more 
than  conunon  loveliness,  even  in  the  grandeur  and 
beanty  of  a  tropical  land. 

THE  COCOA-HOT  PALM. 

A  grove  of  Cocoa-nut  Palms  is  a  very  interesting 
^coe  to  an  European.  The  radiating  tuft  of  ^onds 
which  surmounts  the  tall  stem  like  a  crown,  is  so  im- 
like  any  otlier  object,  that  even  a  single  Cocoa-nut 
tiee  stands  out  conspicuously  from  the  surrounding 
vegetation,  (on  a  hill  side  for  example,  where  it  is 
backed  by  the  common  forest,)  so  as  to  catch  the 
eye  at  a  great  distance.  There  is  such  a  grove  behind 
Bloefields,  halfway  up  the  dark  mountain.    It  is 
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always  a  pleasant  sight,  for  it  tells  of  culti?ati(m  and 

human  habitation  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 

In  walking  through  an  extensiTC  {dantation  of 
Cocoa*-palms,  such  as  that  one  which  borders  die 
beach  to  the  west  of  Savanna  le  Mar,  we  are  stroDgl} 
reminded  that  we  are  in*a  land  remote  fiom  home^ 
It  is  strange  to  scl  on  every  side  the  tall  straight 
stems,  like  slender  columns,  unvaried  by  any  other 
▼egetationi  and  to  be  canopied  by  the  rigid  pinnated 
fronds  rustling  and  rattling  against  each  other  as  they 
are  swayed  by  the  breeze.  In  common  engiaviogi 
of  tropical  scenery,  the  Cocoa-palm  has  frequentlj  s 
flexuose  character  given  to  the  stem  which  is  not 
natural*  A  double  sigmoid  curve  IS  figured,  voy 
graceful  and  pretty,  to  be  sure,  but  not  consistent 
with  truth ;  while  at  other  times  a  hanging  curve  is 
given  to  it  more  like  that  of  a  fern  springing  oat  of 
a  wall  than  the  habit  of  a  palm.  One  would  sup- 
pose from  these  representations  that  the  character  oi 
the  stem  was  extreme  flexibility,  bowed  and  carved 
with  every  breath  of  wind.*  Such,  however,  is  fer 
from  the  case.  The  Cocoa-nut  frequently  spiings 
from  the  earth  in  a  very  oblique  direction,  but  as  it 
grows  it  soon  bends  into  a  perpendicular,  and  then 
shoots  up  like  an  arrow  towards  the  slgr*  Ita  cba- 
racter  is  rather  a  rigid  straightness,  Tery  little  subjeet 
to  be  bent  even  before  the  strongest  breeze.  I  hare 
seen  the  huge  fronds  toss  and  flutter  like  flags,  ia  a 

*  Thus  too  Southcy  makes  Madoc  describe,  more  eUganilj  Uofi 
comotly,  the  Cocoa-nut  PaUiu  of  Mexioo :  — • 

^  Thut  tram  nodding  Uks  a  crettsd  bolm.** 
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finious  gale,  so  tbat  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  be 
torn  from  their  strong  bases  and  carried  away;  yet 
even  in  such  drcumstances,  the  bending  and  rocking 
of  the  stem  was  much  less  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
tree  of  correspondent  dimensions.  The  iron-like 
finnness  of  the  outer  wood  of  a  tall  palm,  the  necessary 
lesdt  of  its  endogenous  growth ,  doubtless  is  the  cause 
of  this  rigidity. 

The  Pahns  have  no  proper  bark,  nor  is  their  surface 
scored  with  longitudinal  furrows ;  but  they  are  fre- 
quently roughened  with  transverse  projections,  the 
bases  of  the  fronds  that  have  been  successively  thrown 
oflf.  In  the  Cocoa-nut  these  arc  strongly  marked, 
and  form  a  sort  of  rude  steps  which  afford  great 
baHtj  for  dimbing  the  tree.  Around  these  bases  a 
curious  substance  lies  in  large  sheathing  irregular 
pieces.  At  first  sight  one  would  pronounce  it  a 
eosise  loose  doth,  so  like  a  textile  fitbric  are  the 
strong  but  slender  fibres  which  are  interwoven  at 
light,  angles  to  each  other.  It  is  however  a  natural 
tiMtte,  which  spontaneoudy  sqfMoates  from  the  base 
of  the  huge  leafstalk. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  one  fordbly  in  a  grove 
of  Palms  is  to  see  in  the  trunk  the  same  thickness 
associated  with  all  gradations  of  stature.  Nor  is 
the  novelty  of  the  appearance  much  diminished  by 
the  knowledge  that  such  a  phenomenon  is  also  an  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  the  endogenous  structure 
sbeady  alluded  to.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  see 
tie  size  of  a  tree-head,  the  height,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  trunk,  dways  bearing  (at  least  approxi- 
suitely)  the  same  proportions,  that  when  we  see  the 
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diverging  crown  of  fironds  here  set  on  the  sninmit  of 
a  stem  sixty  feet  high,  and  there  one  of  the  same  ex- 
tent three  feet  from  the  ground*  and  dose  byanodier 
set  of  fronds  equally  expansive,  springing  from  a  cen- 
tral spot  of  earthy  and  radiating^  wUIiout  a»y  vuMe 
stem  ai  all,  we  cannot  help  an  emotion  somewhat  akin 
to  surprise.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  stem  of  a 
Palm  has  acquired  its  full  diameter,  before  it  begins 
to  rise  from  the  earth,  and  its  subsequent  increase  is 
merely  in  height,  by  the  progressive  development  of 
one  great  terminal  bud.  It  is  this  bud,  which  in  the 
Cabbage  Palm  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy,  either  boiled,  or 
raw  as  a  salad :  the  young  unexpanded  leaves  are 
wrapped  over  each  other  so  cload  j,  as  to  acquire  s 

crispncss  and  a  tenderness,  which  with  the  delicate 
whiteness  produced  by  the  exclusion  of  light,  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  heart  of  a  large  cabbage. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  tbe  frond  of  the 
Cocoa-nut  is  entire  when  first  expanded,  thongli 
plaited.  It  is  the  growth  of  the  mid  rib  which  splits 
each  side  of  the  leaf  into  sword-shaped  pinnae,  that 
by  and  by  are  widely  separated  £rom  eadi  other. 
The  pinnee  and  fronds  of  all  our  Palms  are  used  bv 
the  negroes  for  thatching,  and,  being  split,  for  the 
making  of  hats  and  badcets,  resembling  those  of 
straw. 

THE  TWO-U£AI>£D  SNAKE. 

In  digging  the  ground  or  remoying  stones  that 

have  lain  long  half-imbc  ddcd  in  the  soil,  a  little  S«>  | 
pent  is  often  found  by  the  negroes,  which  from  the 
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uniform  thickness  of  both  extremities,  and  its  power 
of  moving  backward  or  forward  with  equal  facility , 
tkef  designate  as  the  Two-headed  Snake.  Natu* 
raliits  distinoruish  it  as  the  Typhlops  lumhricalu^ 
the  ioimer  term  alluding  to  its  apparent  want  of 
ejesy  the  latter  intended  to  mark  its  resemblance,  a 
rathir  slight  one,  to  an  earthworm. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  animal,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
though^  with  the  common  prejudice  against  serpenti- 
iorm  reptiles^  viewed  with  dread  by  the  uneducated. 
It  leaehes  to  about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  with 
an  average  thickness  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  the 
fore  parts,  however,  being  rather  more  slender  than 
the  middle  of  the  body*  The  whole  form  is  slightly 
depressed,  the  head  especially ;  the  head  is  length- 
ened and  covered  with  plates;  the  tail  is  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  terminating  in  a  very  minute  homy 

nipple,  on  a  shining  round  plate.  When  we  hold 
the  hving  animal  in  the  hand,  this  terminal  point  of 
the  tail  is  pressed  with  some  force  against  the  fingers, 
IS  if  it  were  a  weapon  of  offence ;  a  slight  pricking 
isproduoedy  but  it  cannot  pierce  the  human  skin. 
The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  chaste  bluish  grey, 
til  at  of  the  belly  yellowish  white ;  the  two  colours 
abruptly  divided,  not,  however,  by  a  straight  line, 
but  by  one  of  that  form  which  in  heraldry  is  techni- 
cally called  embattled,  but  somewhat  irregular.  The 
whole  surfiEice  is  beautifully  even  and  polished  while 
alive,  but  after  having  been  kept  awhile  in  spirits, 
the  edges  of  the  minute  scales  become  raised,  and  this 
smoothness  is  quite  lost,  the  surfisice  being  rough 
both  to  the  eye  and  the  touch.    The  colours  also 
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become  dingy,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  elegance 
and  beauty  of  the  animal  is  left.  Unhappily  this  is 
the  case  with  a  great  proportion  of  the  reptiles  of 
foreign  countries ;  they  are  known  to  European  na- 
turalists only  by  specimens  sent  home  in  spiiits,  or 
by  still  more  hideous  skins :  they  are  described  in 
this  condition,  which  admits,  it  is  true,  of  a  recogni- 
tion  of  their  technical  characters  ;  but  the  beauty  of 
their  varied  hues,  and  often  the  grace  of  their  liviqg 
funns  remain  as  unknown  as  ever.  Hence  reptiles, 
more  than  any  other  animals,  are  indebted  to  de- 
scriptive observations  and  carefully  coloured  figures 
made  from  them,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
health. 

Several  specimens  of  this  little  animal,  one  of  die 

forms  that  connect  the  true  Serpents  with  the  Sau- 
rian tribes,  have  occurred  to  me.  The  first  I  took 
myself,  when  some  men  were  digging  out  and  re- 
moving some  stones  from  Bluefields  pasture.  It  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  I  secured  it,  as  its  agili^ 
and  power  of  burrowing  were  very  great.  Another 
was  brought  me  alive,  inclosed  in  a  long  bottle, 
otherwise  empty ;  whence  on  my  removing  the  cori^, 

it  poked  up  its  head,  and  glided  out  icpLaLedly,  with 
perfect  ease,  and  was  near  escaping  several  times,  it 
was  so  slippery  and  so  agile*  While  crawling,  it 
frequently  protruded  and  retracted  quickly  the  iutle 
white  forked  tongue.  I  perceived  no  vestige  of  ejes» 
nor  did  it  appear  to  have  the  power  of  vision ;  tor  od 
any  object  being  presented  to  the  head,  no  notice 
was  taken  until  it  came  into  actual  contact,  whea 
the  creature  shrank  back  in  sudden  alarm. 
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Ab  nothing  has  as  yet  been  recorded,  that  I  am 

aware  of,  concerning  the  early  stages  of  this  reptile  s 
existence,  the  discovery  of  its  egg  and  of  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  the  young  possesses  some  interest.  On 
the  3rd  of  September,  I  found  in  the  secluded  woods 
of  Auld  Ayr,  behind  Bluefields,  an  egg  to  which  I 
was  a  stranger.    I  was  out  shooting  with  my  negro 
senaats,  when  we  heard  in  these  lonely  woods  what 
we  supposed  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Ringtail  Pigeon. 
As  this  fine  and  rare  bird  is  said  to  resort  to  the 
smoke  that  ascends  from  any  fire  that  may  be  kindled 
within  its  haunts^  for  the  relief  which  is  thus  afforded 
to  it  from  the  incessant  tornKiiL  of  the  iiuisquitoes, 
we  determined  to  make  a  ^re^  in  order  to  get  a  shot. 
The  lads  had  collected  some  deserted  nests  of  Ter** 
Diites  for  fuel,  and  on  breaking  them  up,  I  discovered 
oae  of  the  cavities  an  egg  of  a  long-oval  form,  and 
of  a  dear  buff  hue,  with  a  stiffly  membranous  integu- 
nient.   The  breaking  of  the  surrounding  mass  had 
ruptured  also  the  egg,  and  disclosed  a  young  Ty^ 
phkpt,  which  vmthed  nimbly  about,  and  soon  crawled 
^rom  its  prison,  to  which  it  remained  attached,  how- 
ever,  by  the  vitellus.  It  was  very  active,  fully  formed, 
iunilar  in  colour  and  appearance  to  the  adult,  except 
^t  the  inferior  surface  was  tinged  with  a  delicate 
'^yhue.   The  eyes  were  very  plainly  discernible, 
though  in  the  adult  I  had  searched  for  these  organs 
^  uia.    The  frequent  protrusion  of  its  forked 
tongue  gave  it  a  snake-like  character,  which  its 
general  aspect  did  not  possess.    It  was  four  and  a 
Wf  inches  in  length,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  depressed  in  form  as  the  adult.   The  tail 
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was  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  and  the  umbilicus 
waa  exactly  one  inch  distant  from  the  caudal  point 
The  egg  measured  an  inch  and  one  eighth  in  length, 
and  five  twelfths  in  diameter :  and  this  size  struck 
me  as  surprisingly  great,  seeing  that  the  greatest 
thickness  of  the  body  in  the  adult  animal  is  consi- 
derably less  than  that  of  this  egg !  *  The  appear* 
ance  of  a  female  Typhlop»  with  such  an  egg  contained 
in  the  abdomen,  must  be  singular,  even  if  but  oue  if 
developed  at  a  time ;  but  if  many  are  8ynchronoi]% 
matured,  her  dimensions  must  be  immensely  enlarged 
during  pregnancy. 

In  another,  of  about  the  same  sise  as  this  prema- 
turely bom  young  one,  or  rather  less,  which  wai 
taken  on  the  Ist  of  November,  wrigglii^  quickly 
along  on  the  ground  near  Bluefields  houses  the  mr 
hillcus  was  not  perceptible,  except  by  an  exceedingly 
slight  depression. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  reptile,  or  any  of  the 

allied  species,  is  aquatic  in  the  slightest  degree;  but 
its  natatory  powers  are  considerable.  One;,  which  I 
put  into  a  vessel  of  water  for  observatioii,  svsra 
rapidly  and  gracefully,  throwing  the  body  into  ele- 
gant vertical  undulations  like  a  lioech*  Snakei,  I 
think,  swim  in  this  way.  The  fsecal  dischaiges  I 
found  to  have  the  white  creamy  appearance  common 
to  Serpents. 

Mr.  Hill  informs  me  that,  in  course  of  the  cuttings 
for  the  laying  down  of  the  railway  between  Spanish- 
town  and  Kingston,  the  labourers  laid  open  the  snb- 

•  Tbis  yomig  ip6eini«i»  sdH  attached  to  the  ii  ssvia  tkt 
imyiftr**  oollMtkMi  of  Um  Biitkh  Moaeom. 
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terrancan  habitations  of  several  of  these  reptiles  ;  a 
circumstance  which  afibrded  subject  of  wondering 
comment  to  the  Tulgar,  who  suppose  that  they  are 
truly  monsters,  with  a  head  at  each  extremity.  The 
iefth  of  the  bunoWt  which  would  be  interesting 
to  know,  my  friend  has  not  mentioned. 

THE  NASEBERRY  BAT. 

It  was  at  the  Vineyard,  near  Black  River,  the 
lendence  of  Sandford  Forrest,  Esq.,  that  I  first  saw 
this  little  quaint  Bat.    I  was  spending  a  fuvv  days 
with  iiim  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  when  it 
wu  struck  down  by  one  of  the  children  in  the  house 
after  sunset.    The  sultriness  of  a  tropical  climate 
obliges  the  inhabitants  to  dispense  with  the  closeness 
of  windows,  at  least  to  a  great  degree,  and  to  sub- 
ttitttte  for  them  the  large  Venetian  blinds  called 
jskmsies.   One  inconvenience  arising  from  this  ar* 
nngement  is,  that  no  sooner  are  candles  brought, 
than  insects  of  all  orders,  particularly  minute  moths, 
PifraUd^f  Tinem,  &c.,  swarm  around  the  lights,  and 
i>pread  themselves  over  the  table.    The  entomologist 
regrets  the  annoyance  less  than  others,  as  he  thereby 
oeottionaUy  obtains  specimens  of  great  beau^  and 
rarity.    Those  industrious  insect-collectors,  the  Bats, 
resort  thither  also  on  such  occasions,  to  pursue  the 
ssme  game,  and  perhaps,  too,  impelled  by  the  pro-^ 
pensity  which  they  have  to  enter  narrow  orifices. 
Hence  we  frequentiy  see  these  sombre  viaitaats, 
flitting  on  swift  but  silent  wing  around  the  room, 
usually  retiring  after  taking  two  or  three  turns. 
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With  an  insect-net,  however,  I  have  repeatedly  cap* 

tured  specimens,  havinsf  first  closed  the  doors  and 
jaiousiea.  On  the  evening  referred  to^  more  Bats 
than  usual  resorted  to  the  house,  one  and  another 
flying  in  until  the  family  retired  to  bed ;  yet  from 
the  openness  of  the  rooms,  I  obtained  only  the 
present  specimen,  a  little  species  of  AHtbeui* 

On  my  return  to  Content,  however,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  some  Bats,  which  every  evening 
swarmed  around  a  large  and  fruitful  Naseherry  tree, 
that  overshadowed  one  corner  of  the  yard.  The 
Naseberry,  or  neesberry,  the  ti£  the  Spanish 

colonists,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  native  Indians 
(^Achras  8apota)y  is  one  of  the  richest  and  mostagree^ 
able  of  West  Indian  fruits.  In  sice  and  appearance 
it  resembles  a  very  rough  russet  apple,  firm  isA 
fleshy,  of  a  rich  sugaiy  sweetness ;  when  young,  tha 
fruit  contains  eight  or  nine  cells,  diverging  from 
the  axis,  most  of  which  become  abortive,  from  one 
to  three  being  usually  found  when  ripe,  each  con- 
taining a  large  flat  oval  black  seed.  When  green 
the  fruit  yields  by  incision,  as  does  also  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  a  viscid  milk,  which  soon  acquires,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  a  strong  tenacity,  and  makes  an 
effective  birdlime.  It  is  much  used  for  the  capture 
of  the  frugivorous  birds,  such  as  the  Blue  Quit,  the 
Cashew-bird,  the  Banana-bird,  iuul  others,  by  the 
negro  youths,  who  call  the  substance  naseberry  gum. 
The  tree  is  large,  spreading,  and  handsome^  with 
glossy  green  leaves,  having  a  tendency  to  crowd 
together  in  rosettes ;  the  flowers  form  bunches,  esch 
being  a  deep  narrow  cup,  with  white  fleshy  petslsi 
nearly  hidden  by  the  calyx. 
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Around  this  tree  I  watched  night  after  night  in 
the  iadiug  twilight,  in  the  desire  of  obtaining  one 
of  the  Bats  that  I  could  see  around  it ;  but  owing  to 
tlk  rapidity  of  their  movements,  and  the  imperfect 
light,  it  was  not  until  I  had  fruitlessly  expended 
flitidi  powder  and  shot^  that  I  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  specimen,  which  I  found  to  be  a  little  Vainpyre, 
and  specifically  identical  with  the  individual  captured 
at  the  Vineyard.  I  thus  obtained,  however,  some 
interesting  acquaintance  with  tlie  manners  of  the 
frngivorous  Bats. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  sun  has 
disappeared^  and  while  the  western  horizon  is  yet 
glowing  with  those  effulgent  peak-like  clouds,  which 
only  a  tropical  simset  displays  —  we  discover  by 
attentively  watching  the  tree  the  Bats  begin  to  visit 
it  First  one  comes,  takes  a  rapid  flight  around  the 
tree,  darts  once  or  twice  through  the  dense  foliage, 
and  winging  away  is  lost  in  the  light  of  the  sky. 
Another  and  another  comes  immediately,  and  performs 
the  same  evolutions;  and  as  the  glory  of  the  west 
&des  away  to  a  warm  ruddy  brown,  like  the  blush  of 
a  midatto  girl,  many  dusky  forms  are  discerned  flit- 
ting round  and  round.  By  carefully  following  the 
flight  of  an  individual  with  the  eye,  we  perceive  that 
now  and  then  he  alights  for  a  moment  on  some 
olgect  at  the  extremity  of  a  bunch  of  leaves;  but 
no  sooner  has  the  eye  rested  on  the  spot  than  the 
sooty  wings  are  again  spread,  and  he  is  pursuing  his 
giddy  course  vrith  his  fellows.  The  object  his 
attention  is  a  ripe  uaseberry,  nestled  in  the  midst 
of  that  rosette  of  leaves.    Occasionally  the  weight 
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of  the  suspended  Bat  dislodges  the  ripe  fruit,  and  it 

falls  to  the  ground^  splitting  with  the  shock.  Ob 
picking  it  up  we  see  that  it  has  been  just  bitlen,  not 
gnawed  as  by  the  rodent  incisors  of  a  mouse,  bat 
nibbled  in  a  ragged  manner.  Though  the  Vampyres 
often  eat  the  fruit  on  the  tree  in  this  manner,  de- 
tsching  minute  morsels,  and  again  and  again  returning 
for  more,  it  appears  that  not  seldom  they  succeed 
in  tearing  out  a  large  piece,  which  they  carry  awaj: 

for  fragments  of  nastbcrry  of  considerable  size, 
partly  eaten  by  a  Bat,  are  irequently  found  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  nearest  nssebenj 
tree,  dropped  on  the  high  road.  The  delicate  scented 
Bose-apple  {Eugenia  jamboi)  is  also  a  £iiYoiihte 
fruit  with  these  winged  quadrupeds ;  and  fragmenti 
of  this  are  dropped  about  in  the  same  way.^ 

•  As  well  as  I  can  determine  by  comparison  of  specimens  with  thf 
published  description  of  Dr.  Honfield(Ann.  &  Mag.  N.  H.  iil  23&) 
this  seemi  to  be  Artihtus  Jgmmtentis  of  Leach.  The  deseriptiMOf 
the  latter  lookigist  is  far  too  yngsm  for  the  discrimination  of  species. 
I  wUI  however  tul^oiik  adnwMureiMnti  and  deseriptionaof  this  aiui 
of  three  oUier  ipeeies  of  the  tame  genus,  all  of  which  have  win 
habha. 

Hie  Smell  Naieberry  Bat  ArHimm  Jamaietntis,  Lbacb.  OmtRil 
lobe  of  ooee-leef  (tee  Fl.  VI.  Sg.  S.)  laoeeolalCy  broedeit  nnrte 
bottom,  thenoe  tapering  to  a  point ;  Aimitfaed  el  the  bete  with  an  it- 
distinct  footstalk:  lobe  surrounding  the  nottrfl  slightly  sigmoid  ia 

outline:  external  lobe  free,  scolloped  with  about  5  regular  crerwitiiBfc 
£dge  of  upper  lip  nearly  smootli  ;  that  of  lower  Hp  ininutely  notchA 
Tragus  three- toothed.    Forehead  round,  prominent. 

Upper  parts  ashy-brown,  slightly  inclined  to  purplish  ;  head  paler, 
having  a  hoary  a|)pearance  ;  a  short  dash  of  white  on  each  shoiild^f 
Wings  black;  fingers  pale.  Under  parts  hoary  grey,  darkening  i 
little  posteriorly.  Nose-leaf  dusky  or  reddish  brown.  Earsyellov* 
ith  elite.  I  rides  pale  brown.  Inner  edge  of  intcrferooral  membraoe 
IKnged  with  firee  hair.  A  few  fine  bristles  among  the  dowoj  6u  sa 
thechceka.    Toet  of  hind  ftetebout  equal  in  lenigth. 
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TUB  SILK-COTTON  T&££. 

Of  all  the  trees  that  adorn  this  region  of  enduring 
iommer,  many  of  which  are  giants  of  vegetation^ 

none  is  more  imposing  in  stature  and  magnitude  com- 
bined than  the  Silk-Cotton  tree  {Eriodendron  anfrac" 

Hie  Dusky  Naseberry  Bat.  Artiheus  achmdophilus,  mwu.  {'kxfi^h 
the  wild-pcar,  the  botanical  name  of  the  naseberry,  and  4>iA€w,  to  love.) 
Central  lobe  of  nose-leaf  (PK  VI.  fig. 4.)  lanceolate,  but  less  tapering  ; 
funiished  at  the  base  with  a  diiliBPt  pradectiDg  ridge,  like  a  foot- 
ilftlk:  lobe  of  the  noetril  quite  round ;  atleriMllobe hardly  free,  with 
•  thirhfued,  aUghtlj-wm^ed  edge.  Edges  of  both  lips  minutelj 
Mtcbed.  Forehead  len  pronunent ;  mustk  hroed :  warta  of  the 
Moeft  now  olyvioui* 

OoMnl  Inio  s  dark  duthy  hrown^  nearly  vnUbmiy  but  a  HHIepelcr 
en  Uie  under  parts.    Wings  black  ;  fingers  pale.    Toes  about  equal* 

The  brtat  Xastherry  l><it.  Artibtus  carpoleguSy  Mini.  {Kafmo^.  i'ru'iC 
and  Af7cD,  to  pluck.)  Central  lobe  of  nose-leaf  ( PI.  VI.  fig.  5.)  oblong, 
with  parallel  «»'uic*>,  abruptly  pointed  ;  a  rounded  lobe  in  place  of  the 
footstalk:  IoIm;  of  the  nostril  much  sinuated,  with  u  deep  indent  near 
iu  summit :  external  lobe  obsolescent,  reduced  to  four  low  but  broad 
wilts,  with  depressed  centres.  Edge  of  upper  Up  notched  all  round ; 
Uist  of  lower  lip  notohed  between  the  hicisoi%  distinctly ;  eh»wbere 
i(idi«tiaitiy»  Head  mofo  brutal  ta  ferm  $  munle  large  and  pro* 
anaott;  Ibtehead  low  and  leoeding.  Toes  regularly  diminishing  in 
kogtb  from  the  hallux. 

Colour  a  dark  blitie-brownt  above  and  below :  wings  blaok.  Both 
of  thsie  specice  wm  taken  at  Cbntent ;  they  have  the  same  pro- 
dOeetion  for  the  luscious  naseberry  as  the  first  named,  a  predilection 
which  I  have  recorded  in  the  trivial  names  assigned  to  them. 

The  Brimstone  Naseberry  Bat.  Artiheus  sulp/mrcus,  mjhi.  (Jeneral 
form  that  of  Jumaicengis ;  tiie  forebe.ul  etjually  round  and  hijzh. 
Upper  parts  a  dusky  yellow  ;  head,  shoulders,  Kides,  and  belly  gain- 
U>ge  yelloWy  dingy ;  the  fiMe  and  breast  tinged  with  blue :  wings 
bUck ;  fingers  pale  yellow.  The  nose^lea^  the  tragus,  and  the  volar 
■smbrsne  of  the  only  specimen  that  I  met  withi  had  been  eo  much 
dmisged  by  ants,  before  it  waa  eiamined,  that  no  oharacters  oould  be 
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tuosum).  When  youngy  it  is  covered  with  a  green 
bark ;  the  trunk  commonly  swells  out  in  the  middle, 
and  is  studded  as  well  as  the  branches  with  great  tri- 
angular spines,  some  of  them  an  inch  in  diameter. 
But  by  the  time  the  tree  has  attained  adult  age  its 
appearance  is  veiy  different :  the  bark  is  of  a  hoary 
grey  hue,  sometimes  almost  white;  the  triangular 
spines  disappear  fi  oin  the  bole,  and  are  found  only 
on  tlie  upper  surfaces  of  the  limbs ;  the  ventricose 
form  of  the  trunk  is  generally  lost,  and,  what  gives 
this  tree  a  very  remarkable  aspect,  the  basal  part  of 
the  stem  sends  out  vast  spurs  radiating  in  all  direc- 
tions and  extending  to  a  great  distance.  Their  oat* 
line  is  very  irregular,  but  their  usual  form  is  that  of 
perpendicular  walls  of  timber,  often  not  more  thin 
six  inches  thick,  and  not  commonly  exceeding  a  fcol, 
retaining  an  even  thickness  in  all  parts,  but  freij^uendy 


deduced  from  those  organs  :  the  colour,  however,  is  very  uuirked  iod 
peculiar.    This  specimen  also  was  obtained  at  Content,  in  January. 

Admeaslremexts  or  the  above  Four  Spzcies- 


Expanse  of  wings  .  -  •  incfaet 
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„      front  base 
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twelT8  or  fifteen  feet  high  at  their  origin  in  the 

trunk.  I  have  often  thought  that  very  commodious 
temporary  dwellings  might  be  made  of  the  broad 
areas  inclosed  by  two  spursy  with  a  very  little  trim- 
ming with  the  axe,  covering  the  top  with  a  sloping 
toof  of  palm-leaves  on  two  or  three  cross-poles.  The 
projection  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  wide,  and  high, 
but  tbin,  expansions  gives  a  monstrous  bulk  to  a  tree 
which  without  them  would  be  of  vast  dimensions.  I 
have  .^cen  the  stump  of  one  recently  cut  down,  the 
solid  timber  of  which,  exclusive  of  the  root-spurs,  I 
judged  to  be  not  less  than  forty  feet  in  circumference ; 
though  I  did  not  measure  it.  Its  altitude  and  ex- 
pmie  are  equally  g%antic ;  its  enormous  crown  is 
frequently  elevated  far  above  the  general  level  of  the 
forest,  and  hence  particular  trees  are  often  specihud 
io  nautical  guidebooks  as  land-marks,  being  conspi^ 
cuous  objects  at  sea.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  the  colossal  trunk  to  reach  to  eighty  or  a  hundred 
iieet  in  naked  majesty,  before  a  single  branch  is  sent 
forth;  and  I  should  think  its  total  height  not  in- 
frequently reaches  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  The 
limbs  are  of  the  bulk  of  ordinary  forest«trees;  they 
commonly  break  out  from  the  bole  three  or  four  upon 
the  same  plane,  and  radiate  nearly  horizontally  to  a 
vast  distance.  They  are  often  much  contorted,  and 
full  of  sudden  angular  inflections.  Long  ragged- 
kwldng  Cacti  {CereuB  triangularis  and  other  more 
whip-like  species)  creep  and  hang  loosely  from  these 
hnibs;  immense  numbers  of  Wild  Pines,  from  the 
mugfa  hairy  tufts  of  <'01d  Man's  beard"  {TiOandsia 
usmoides)  to  the  noble  uEchmeae  and  Friesia,  are 
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never  wanting,  and  slender  flexible  lianes  of  great 

length  dangle  in  the  air  from  the  lofty  branches. 

In  general  a  tropical  foreat  knows  no  such  phe- 
nomenon as  the  fidi  of  the  leaf ;  that  is,  the  decaj  of 
some  and  the  unfolding  of  other  leaves  proceed  simul- 
taneously and  constantly,  so  that  the  foliage  is  e?er 
full,  and  ever  verdant.  There  are  however  a  few  ex- 
ceptions of  trees,  which  are  periodically  denuded,  and 
stretch  out  their  naked  arms,  as  if  they  had  ez* 
perienced  the  chill  blasts  of  a  northern  November. 
The  Tropic  Birch  (Bursera)  is  one  of  these,  and  the 
Cotton- tree  is  another.  The  latter  I  have  seen  almost 
wholly  stripped  of  its  full  foliage  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  during  a  tempestuous  gust  of  wind  in  July.  It 
remains  bare  for  several  months,  the  young  leaves 
appearing  about  the  end  of  May.  The  green  pods 
in  the  meantime  have  formed,  ripened,  and  boist, 
liberating  a  quantity  of  fine  silky  filamentous  down 
of  a  pale  brown  colour.  At  first  sight  one  is  ready  to 
say.  What  a  pity  that  a  material  so  cotton-4ike  and  so 
abundant  should  be  suffered  to  fly  about  upon  the 
breeze,  instead  of  being  collected  for  manufacturing 
purposes !  But  in  reality  it  is  incapable  of  being  so 
used,  the  fibres  being  found  to  possess  no  power  of 
mutual  cohesion.  Under  the  microscope  they  are 
seen  to  be  simple  cylindrical  transparent  tubes,  Wttkt^ 
times  flattened,  but  having  neither  the  twisted  form 
of  true  cotton,  nor  the  jointed  appearance  of  liaci, 
nor  the  imbricated  surface  of  wool.  They  are  some- 
times used  to  stuff  pillows  and  mattrasses ;  and  the 
Palm  Swift  and  the  different  species  of  Hmnmuig- 
birds  find  in  them  a  material  sufficiently  soft  and 
warm  for  the  reception  of  dieir  tender  young.  The 
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htter  may  often  be  teen  punuing  on  the  wing  the 

tufts  of  down  as  they  float  along  on  the  wind,  and 
coUecting  the  filaments  in  their  beaks,  for  employ- 
uent  in  their  domestic  economy. 

The  negroes  regard  this  magnificent  tree  with 
supentitioits  reveTence.  They  believe  that  if  a  per- 
son throw  a  stone  at  the  trunk,  he  will  surely  be 
visited  by  sickness  or  some  other  misfortune.  When 
they  intend  to  cut  one  down,  they  first  pour  rum 
St  the  root  as  a  propitiatory  offering.  In  Demerara, 
I  ha?e  been  told,  the  African  negroes  will  not  lift  the 
•ze  against  a  Cotton-tree  on  any  consideration,  but 
in  Jamaica  the  suitability  of  the  wood  for  canoes 
overcomes  their  scruples.  The  immense  trunk  is 
shaped  and  hollowed,  and  thus  even  canoes  of  large 
size  are  made  out  of  a  single  piece.  The  softness  of 
the  timber  facilitates  the  operation. 

Theae  superstitions  are  doubtless  of  Afirican  origin ; 
their  genuine  object  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  great 
Bmbax  pentandrmn,  which  is  common  to  that  con- 
tiaent  and  equinoctial  Asia;  an  immense  tree  so 
closely  allied,  as  well  in  appearance  as  in  botanical 
dMiaeters,  to  our  Eriodemkon,  aa  to  be  readily  mis- 
taken for  it 


Sinoe  the  above  was  prepared  for  the  press  I  have 

been  favoured  with  some  details  of  great  interest 
respecting  this  noble  tree,  from  Mr.  Uill ;  elicited 
by  an  allusion  in  one  of  my  letters  to  what  appeared 
to  me  so  singular  a  circumstance  as  a  tropical  tree 
lemaining  defoliated  ten  months  in  the  year.  I  shall 
quote  my  Mend's  remarks  at  length. 

M  6 
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I  am  glad  you  have  asked  me  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  the  uiileafed  Eriodendran  in  the  month 
of  July,  because  it  enables  me  to  detail  some 
peculiarities  in  the  economy  of  that  magnificent 
tree,  not  usually  noticed  by  naturalists. 

The  Eriodendrony  or  Silk-Cotton  tree,  is  charac- 
terised by  the  remarkable  property  of  producing 
haves  and  fowm  in  aUemate  yean.  When  seea 
with  its  seed  pods  at  the  terminal  twigs,  dotting  its 
immense  mass  of  stems  and  branches  all  oyer,  it  hss 
not  yet  expanded  into  leaf;  the  foliage  is  still 
enclosed  in  the  leaf-bud.  At  this  time  it  is  much 
more  an  emblem  of  Hope,  than  Moore's  Almond- 
tree  in  Lalla  Rookh ;  it  not  alone  blossoms,  but 
matures  fruit  upon  a  leafless  stem. 

The  Eriodendronf  or  Ceiba,  as  the  Indians  cslled 
the  tree,  exliibits  a  growth  by  concentric  layers  of 
wood,  of  more  or  less  regulated  thickness^  onig  m 
the  early  period  of  iU  Ufe^  It  is  observed  soon  to 
become  veutricose  at  a  short  height  in  the  trunk, 
being  thicker  about  the  middle  than  lower  dowa 
towards  the  root  Up  to  this  time  the  bark  is  armed 
with  strong  spines,  which  are  obliterated  when  the 
ventricose  character  disappears.  After  this  state  of 
progression,  it  commences  throwing  out  buttresses 
from  the  trunk  to  the  large  radiated  roots,  which  now 
show  themselyes  on  the  surface  of  the  soiL  When 
the  growth  has  advanced  to  this  condition,  the  wood 
is  no  longer  deposited  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tree 
in  concentric  lines  of  regulated  thickness,  for  the 
sap,  both  in  ascciuling  and  descending,  instead  of 
being  equally  distributed  under  the  bark,  is  aow 
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nmning  in  streams  from  the  main  branches,  and 

forming  those  projecting  spurs  that  obliterate  the 
angles  £rom  the  main  roots;  and  the  result  is  a 
%neoiis  deposition,  of  greatest  density  where  the 
ill  cams  strike  off  from  the  trunk.  With  this  un- 
equal  deposit  of  wood^  is  accomplished  those  flattened 
battresses  which  become  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
this  gigantic  tree. 

''The  Eriodendran  is  one  of  our  few  deciduous 
tree&  By  deciduous  trees  I  mean  trees  exhibiting 
thit  suspension  of  vegetative  energy  for  a  determi- 
nate period  of  time,  which  not  alone  is  an  exhibition 
of  livbernation,  but  of  a  state  in  which  the  leaves  are 
eaUrelg  shed,  and  the  tree  stands  bare  and  verdure- 
leu^ —  an  economy  yery  unusual  in  tropical  trees. 
Now  this  hybernation  is  annual ;  but  the  succession 
at  kaveS}  though  annual  too,  is  biennial  as  foUage 
9nly,  or  as  JIawers  and  seedrpods,  and  eventually 
aj>  leaves* 

"  In  every  third  year,  the  foliage  comes  out  early 

after  the  latter  rains,  and  continues  thickening  and 
daikening,  and  finally  becomes  sere  before  the  au« 
tomn.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  early  as  July  in  these  years, 
when  no  further  sap  flows  from  the  roots  to  the  leaf- 
buds,  that  it '  declines  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.' 
The  leaves  having  by  that  time  ceased  to  perform 
their  office  of  vegetative  lungs,  and  to  give  out 
ezygen  to  the  atmosphere  under  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays,  tlie  sap  is  descending  as  pulp  to  the  roots^ 
The  twigs  are  beginning  to  harden  and  shrink,  and 
if  not  emptiedi  are  now  so  drained  by  the  terminal 
buds,  which  are  elaborating  flowers  for  the  year  to 
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come,  that  the  leavesy  of  what  I  will  call  the  yUiflyt 

year^  as  distinguished  from  the  alternate  fencer  and 
seed  year,  become  soon  detached  and  fall,  particularly 
if  the  season  has  been  such  as  to  thicken  the  jaioes 
by  rapid  exhaustion.  The  frail-boimd  vegetatioQ 
withering  or  not  adhmng  firmly  in  soch  a  seasoiiy 
would  be  shaken  off  in  a  shower  of  leaves  nndersny 
one  of  those  fitful  tornadoes,  that  sweep  by  so  often 
and  so  gustily  after  the  sun  has  a  second  time  resched 

the  zenith  of  our  island,  and  is  hastening  with  its 
train  of  storm-clouds  to  recross  the  equator  and  to 
enter  the  southern  hemisphere. 

It  frequently  happens  that  one  half  of  a  Silk- 
Cotton  tree,  or  some  particular  cluster  of  stems  sod 
branches,  has  an  alternation  of  leaves  and  flowm 
in  a  different  sequence  of  years  from  other  parts  of 
the  tree.  This  deviation  firom  what  we  have  laid 
down  as  the  economy  of  the  whole  tree  is  very  ift* 
telligible  as  a  new  condition  of  parts  of  the  tns. 
It  must  have  been  seen  that  in  the  long  run  sn 

Eriodendron  or  Ceiba,  in  distributing  its  sap  in 
streams  and  lines  from  the  main  roots  to  the  main 
stems,  must  change  from  an  united  to  a  difided 
economy  of  vegetation :  —  that  instead  of  regulating 
its  iunctions  as  one  tree,  it  would  set  up  an  order 
as  a  bundle  of  trees  clustered  together  in  one  colniiui. 
Kovv  it  happens  from  some  iSftctitious  circumstaoce, 
that  one  side  of  the  tree,  or  one  set  of  branches,  hsie 

suflercd  some  interruplion,  or  have  been  forced  intD 
some  acceleration  of  function  as  great  evaporatiiig 
organs.  This  may  have  been  a  diminished  growing 
property  in  the  terminal  twigs,  or  an  increased  uu- 
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tritive  power  in  a  part  of  the  roots ;  and  nourishment 

may  have  been  retarded,  or  oversupplied,  in  the 
portions  of  the  tree  which  have  gone  out  of  equi* 
Kbrinm.  Be  it  whichever  it  may  of  these  causes, 
the  alternation  of  foliage  and  flowers  has  been 
ehaaged;  and  a  half,  or  less  or  more  than  ahalf,  of  a 
SIk-Cotton  tree  may  be  seen  in  luxuriant  summer 
foliage,  and  the  other  parts  bearing  flowers  and  fruit 
sa  a  leafless  stem,  or  suffering  hybernation,  and  shed- 
ding its  leaves  partially,  while  the  other  portions 
of  the  vegetable  giant  stand  up  a  marvellous  pile 
of  verdure. 

*  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  were  not  acquainted 
with  this  characteristic  economy  of  the  £riodendroO| 
for  it  refjmres  a  residence  of  five  years  in  the  colony, 
or  observations  during  two  successive  alternations  of 
fowen  and  f oliage,  and  the  commencement  of  a  third, 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it** 

THE  RED  UAIRY-TAILED  BAT. 

Immediately  behind  Bluefields,  the  road  leading 
to  the  mountain  is  crossed  by  the  little  river,  which 
spreads  itself  out  in  a  brawling,  rippling  sheet  of 
considerable  width,  but  scarcely  more  than  mid-leg 
Ugh  at  the  deepest.  Here  the  black  women  and 
girls  assemble  to  wash  their  linen,  choosing  to  come 
several  together,  that  gossip  and  jocularity  may 
lighten  thrir  labour.  The  berries  of  the  Soap-tree 
{Sapindus  saponaria)  supply  the  place  of  soap,  and 
i&ake  with  water  a  lather  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  (to  us)  indispensable  article  of  household  econo- 
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my.  The  little  piccaninnies  play  about  on  the  banks, 
ezhibitiiig  their  plump  oily  faces  to  the  sniit  or  lie 
on  the  grass  beneath  the  fruit-trees  that  are  so  nu- 
merouSf  sucking  the  oranges  and  mangoes  that  grow 
in  profuse  abundance* 

One  evening  in  the  beginning  of  December  my  lad 
Sam,  having  gone  out  to  chat  with  the  young  womea 
before  they  left  for  home,  and  to  assist  to  place  die 
immense  baskets  of  wet  clothes  upon  their  heads, 
where  the  negro  carries  every thingf  heavy  or  light-* 
had  his  notice  attracted  by  a  great  number  of  BsU 
flyiug  a  little  before  sunset  under  the  Avocada  Pear- 
trees.  With  an  insect^net»  which  he  hastened  to 
procure,  he  captured  one,  and  on  the  next  evening 
another,  both  of  which  were  of  one  species,  the  Red 
Hairy-tail  of  the  United  States  (LoMiurut  nc/iis). 

One  of  them  had  its  wing  broken  by  the  net,  and 
soon  died ;  the  other  was  uninjured.  Its  bnghi 
rufous  colour,  round  head,  short  ears,  prominent 
nose,  and  small  eyes,  gave  it  a  remarkable  aspect, 
especially  since  it  usually  kept  these  last  doied; 
when  their  position  could  vrith  difficulty  be  recog- 
nised. When  held  in  the  hand,  the  long  tail  and 
ample  interfemoral  membrane,  (which  is  dothed  oq 
its  upper  surface  with  rufous  hair  like  the  body,) 
were  continually  bent  up  towards  the  belly.  In  iu 
impatience  of  restraint  it  was  perpetually  elawmf 
with  the  hind  feet  at  anything  within  reach,  b? 
which  it  tore  several  holes  in  the  membrane  of  it& 
Qvm  wings ;  for  the  same  reason  it  strove  to  lnte» 
seizing  its  hind  feet  or  tail  with  its  jaws,  or  snapping 
at  my  fingers ;  but  I  found  that  though  the  httlo 
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teeth  were  very  sbarp,  they  were  not  moved  with 
sufficient  muscular  power  to  penetrate  the  cuticle  of 
mj  hand.  The  ear  altered  very  little ;  sometimes  it 
shghtly  wrinkled  posteriorly. 
In  order  to  discover  whether  it  possessed  cheek- 
pouehesy  I  caught  a  small  flesh-fly,  smaller  than  our 

house-fly,  and  presented  it  to  the  Bat.  He  bit  at  it 
instantly,  and  thus  maimed  it,  but  it  appeared  much 
too  large  for  his  mouth.  The  fly  being  viviparous, 
tlie  httle  maggots  were  escaping  fi'om  the  body,  and 
these  the  Bat  picked  up  one  by  one  from  my  hand, 
and  ate.  At  several  attempts  he  at  last  got  the  fly 
itself  dismembered,  and  thus  devoured  it  piecemeaL 
He  drank  eagerly,  on  my  holding  him  by  the  wings, 
and  putting  his  nose  to  the  water ;  his  mode  of 
drinking  was  curious,  he  just  touched  the  surface 
with  his  muzzle,  and  then  brought  up  his  head  with 
a  jerk.  A  drop  of  water  would  adhere  to  it,  some- 
times projecting  in  a  little  globule  as  large  as  a  pea ; 
tliis  he  sucked  in  by  a  motion  of  the  mouth  as  if 
masticating  very  rapidly;  he  repeated  this  process 
half  a  dozen  times  before  he  was  satisfied.  We  may 
infer  from  hence  that  in  a  state  of  freedom,  this,  and 
perhaps  other  Bats,  drink  on  the  wing,  like  swallows, 
tveeping  down,  and  just  touching  the  surface  with 
Ae  mouth. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  cheek-pouches  either 
in  eating  or  drinking.  While  held,  it  frequently 
emitted  a  harsh  hissing  sound,  with  the  mouth  open, 
and  occasionally  a  little  peculiar  ''click.*'  Both 
ipecunens  were  infested  with  numbers  of  a  parasite  • 
(Nyctenlfiun)  rather  large  for  the  size  of  the  Bat, 
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which  ran  in  and  out  among  the  fur  with  great 

agility  ;  it  appeared  as  if  the  hair  actuallj  separated 
and  opened  spontaneously  for  their  admissioiu 

MOSQUITOES. 

These  troublesome  insects  seem  nearly  equally 
annoying  throughout  the  New  World.  I  do  not  think 
them  at  all  wome  in  Jamaica,  than  in  Canada  or 
Newfoundland,  perhaps  not  so  bad.  In  marshy 
places,  even  inEugland,  the  punctures  of  these  minute 
tonnentors  (for  Musqnitoes  are  merely  Gnats)*  aie 
as  painful,  and  perliaps  as  numerous,  as  in  many  parts 
of  Jamaica.  Some  situations  are  of  course  more 
suhjeet  to  their  presence  than  others.  Bluefiddi, 
situated  on  a  rising  ground,  open  and  exposed  to  the 
invigorating  sea-breeze,  eqoys  a  remarkable  isuna^ 
mtj  firom  them.  The  humid  forest  harbours  them, 
especially  in  the  mountains ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
roads  are  almost  quite  free  firom  them,  where  if  yea 
step  into  the  wood  on  either  side  though  only  a  few 
paces,  you  would  presently  be  surrounded  by  their 
shrill  trumpets,  and  covered  with  their  bites.  Thm 
is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  characLcr  of  the 
wounds  inilicted  by  different  species  :  those  that 
finequent  the  lowlands  (Culex  pungent  for  example) 
are  of  larger  size,  sing  with  a  graver  sound,  and  insert 
the  proboscis  often  without  any  present  pain,  but  a 

*  Humboldt*!  icmark  that  tlw  torm  Mm^to  k  not  ^fcn  totht 

CuleXy  but  to  the  Shnttlimtty  though  it  may  be  true  of  South  AmerwHi 
certainly  does  not  apply  to  Jamaica,  or  to  the  Nurthern  CoxittacDt, 
where  both  these  gcaera  are  but  too  well  known. 
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htti,  white  tumour  presently  rises  on  the  spot  as 
kige  as  a  silYer  thieepence,  which  itches  intolerably, 
and  remains  attended  with  dull  pain  and  tension,  for 
many  hours.  The  mountain  Musquitoes  are  gene- 
nlly  Teiy  much  smaller,  C.  foidaiuif  for  instance,  a 
nrinnte  species ;  they  are  more  pertinacious,  associate 
in  more  numerous  swarms,  emit  a  sharp  shrill  hum, 
sod  produce  a  sadden  twinge  as  they  pierce  the  flesh, 
tt  if  a  spark  of  fire  had  fallen  on  it.  A  violent  itch- 
ing is  the  immediate  result,  but  it  soon  goes  off, 
leaves  scarcely  any  perceptible  tumour,  and  is  soon 
forgotten.  These,  however,  are  more  intolerable 
tbsn  the  fimier,  the  recurrence  of  the  spark-like 
prick  at  every  moment,  or  rather  all  over  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  person  at  the  same  moment,  is  too 
maddening  to  be  eodured ;  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
able  to  face  a  phalanx  of  these  tiny  adversaries, 
where  they  are  numerous,  without  some  device  for 
keeping  them  off.  A  fragment  of  the  earthy  nest 
of  the  Duck-ants  {Termites)  answers  well  for  this 
purpose;  being  ignited,  it  continues  to  smoulder  a 
consitkrable  time,  sending  forth  a  large  volume  uf 
smoke  f  this  carried  in  the  hand,  and  waved  to  and  iro, 
is  die  most  effective  weapon  against  these  winged 
warriors, 

A  yoang  friend,  on  whose  powers  of  observation 

and  veracity  I  have  full  reliance,  has  assured  me  that 
he  once  saw  a  swarm  of  Musquitoes  clinging  to  each 
other,  in  the  manner  of  Bees  when  secreting  wax, 
till  the  mass  was  about  as  big  as  a  man's  fist.  He 
was  not  at  first  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  assemblage, 
tin  on  touching  it  the  whole  multitude  took  to  flight 
in  an  instant,  singing  around  him,  leaving  nothing 
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but  the  point  of  the  twig  to  which  the  first  Mos- 
quito had  been  adhering. 
I  found  on  one  or  two  occasions  a  little  fljt  mneh 

resembling  a  Musquito,  but  belonging  to  a  widely  re- 
moved genus,  of  rather  singular  manners.  It  is  a  little 
Cnme-fly  (Limnobia)  *  with  the  mouth  produced  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  so  as  to  form  a  tube  half  as 
long  as  the  insect*  It  hovers  in  the  air,  with  the  legs 
(which  are  of  great  length  and  slendemess)  hanging 
down,  a  few  inches  from  a  wall*  without  altering  its 
position^  and  ahnost  without  perceptible  motion,  ex- 
cept a  slight  vibration.  It  continues  to  do  this  for  a 
long  time,  now  and  then  passing  a  little  to  the  right  or 
left,  quickly,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  a  SyrphuM*  It  is 
always  solitary  ;  tlie  specimen  captured  was  a  male. 
On  putting  my  hand  towards  it^  it  slowly  mofed 
away,  but  I  easily  took  it  by  surrounding  it  with 
both  hands.  All  the  individuals  that  I  have  seen 
occurred  in  the  same  place,  an  outhouse  at  filoe- 
fields ;  and  had  exactly  the  same  manners. 

THE  BTED  PALLSTTE-TIP. 

A  very  little  species  of  Oecko  {SpfuBriodaeiyht 
argm),  the  smallest  Lizard  that  I  am  acquainted  wilbj 
is  not  uncommonly  seen  in  the  dwelling-houses  snd 
out-buildings  of  Jamaica.  We  see  it  running  along 
with  a  virriggling  agility  in  the  corners  of  the  floor, 
creeping  out  firom  beneath  the  doors,  hiding  ia 
crevices  and  joints  of  boards,  &c.,  and  often,  on  open- 
ing a  window,  we  perceive  lying  in  the  bed  of  the 

•  Mr.  F.  Walker  hMBMMd  the ipeciw  L.  tnhmrigf 
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fiame,  one  or  two  of  these  little  harmless  creatures. 

beneath  the  sash  we  have  lifted ;  their  minute  dimen- 
lioiiB  enabling  them  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
sitoadons  where  we  should  suppose  they  would 
inefitably  be  crushed  to  death.  The  frequency  o£ 
its  oocuiience  has  made  the  species  fitmiliar  to  the 
sight  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  viewed  with  no 
more  dread  or  dislike  than  we  feel  for  the  flies  that 
ahgfat  on  our  window-panes  and  buzz  in  the  comers. 
Though  it  bustles  about  with  much  contortion,  its 
^eed  is  small^  so  that  it  is  very  readily  caught.  Yet 
on  being  held  in  the  hand,  it  writhes  so  perti* 
Daciously  as  frequently  to  slip  through  the  fingers : 
and  so  violent  are  its  actions,  that  though  held  by 
the  middle  or  fore  parts  of  the  body,  I  have  known  it 
twist  its  tail  absolutely  oif,  spontaneously,  in  these 
contortions.  Such  a  circumstance  strikingly  proves 
how  slight  is  the  tenacity  both  of  bone  and  muscle  in 
tlie  tail  of  Saurian  reptilesi  and  in  that  of  the  Geek' 
tHim  in  particular.  This  member,  so  readily  sepa- 
rated, turns  and  twists  about,  of  its  own  accord,  and 
continues  to  roll  over  and  over»  for  some  minutes 
after  its  dissolution  of  partnership  with  its  body. 

The  tongue  in  the  Geckos  is  large  and  fleshy ;  and 
dl  our  species  have  the  habit  of  protruding  it  to  lick 
the  lips  and  face,  just  as  a  cow  does :  in  the  present 
little  species  this  is  an  action  very  frequently  per- 
formecl,  and  the  tongue  is  thrust  out  to  such  a  degree, 
that  even  the  eyes  are  wiped  by  it. 

Another  of  its  actions  reminds  one  of  a  cat ;  an 
sninal  to  which  the  Geckos  have  been  compared, 
OQ  account  of  their  retractile  claws,  and  the  pupil 
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of  tbeir  ejes  eontracting  to  a  line  in  dayligbu  At 
this  little  creature  rons  about,  it  frequendy  stops, 

and  creeps  stealthily,  with  its  chin  and  belly  braught 
into  contact  with  the  ground,  while  it  tohiiki  iU  itil 
from  side  to  side  very  briskly  and  repeatedly,  exactly 
as  a  cat  will  often  do. 

Between  the  middle  and  end  of  Febroary  a  good 
many  little  eggs  were  brought  to  me,  covered  with 
a  white  calcareous  shell,  of  xq^olarly  oval  fom, 
and  exactly  resembling  a  bird's  eggs  in  miniatme, 
measuring  inch  by  Some  of  these  were  fouod 
in  old  thatch,  and  other  rubbish,  others  in  aerien 
of  boards,  slightly  concealed.  After  a  week  or  two 
they  began  to  become  discoloured^  and  at  length  black« 
ish*  About  the  middle  of  March  I  opened  one,  and 
found  the  young  of  this  Pallettc-tip  alive,  and  per-  j 
fectly  ready  for  exclusion,  so  as  to  run  activel/ 
about  when  freed.  In  form,  cdour,  and  markiDgs  it 
precisely  agreed  with  the  adult,  but  was  parliculaily 
bright*  On  the  2nd  of  April  I  found  in  the  box 
another,  very  active,  and  the  cgg-shell  empty  with 
one  extremity  thrown  off,  but  not  otliervvise  shat- 
tered. Between  that  time  and  the  middle  of  April, 
several  more  were  bom.  I  have  also  found  at  Ac 
end  of  May,  several  eggs  with  the  young  perfectly  | 
formed,  in  the  cavities  of  dried  Termites'  nest. 

In  the  gizzard  of  a  Whitebelly  Dove  {Pemtera 
Jatmicemii);,  which  my  servant  was  skinning,  he 
discovered  a  small  egg,  which  he  brought  to  me.  Oa 
opening  it  I  found  a  perfectly  formed  Gecko  of  this 
same  species;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  intcgmncDt 
was  not  shelly  but  tough  and  membranous,  of  a  dirtj 
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yellowkh  hue.  Could  the  action  of  the  gizzard 
hm  dinolved  the  lime  of  the  shell,  so  as  to  alter  its 

texture  thus?  The  time  when  this  occurred  was 
•boat  the  middle  of  summer* 

THB  aANJM300T00. 

In  walking  along  the  smooth  sandy  beach  between 

Bluefields  and  the  Creek,  uur  attention  is  attracted 
bj  some  little  Fishes,  the  largest  not  exceeding  four 
inches  in  length,  which  shoot  hither  and  thither  in 
the  shallows  close  to  the  water's  edge.  They  are 
somewhat  fearless,  and  if  alarmed  do  not  flee  fiur,  and 
oefer  into  the  deep  water,  but  frequently  seek  to 
hide  among  the  sea-grass,  or  attempt  to  bury  them- 
adfes  in  die  sand.  The  negroes  call  them  Sand- 
Gootoo,  to  distinguish  them  from  a  kind  of  Scarus^ 
which  they  designate  as  Eatable  Gootoo ;  the  former 
belong  to  the  genus  Tetraodan.  They  have  little 
beauty  of  form  or  colour,  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  body 
being  marked  with  large  sinuous  spots  of  olive  on  a 
white  ground:  the  eyes  however  are  brilliant,  the 
irides  being  golden,  tinged  with  orange,  the  pupils 
Ittitrous  green  or  blue.* 

*  Tklmoim  mmmoeryptui,  mm,  Q'AfifwSf  sand,  itp(mrm,  to  hide.) 
Dm  upper  jaw  most  advanced;  the  body  not  compressed;  pectorals 
rounded ;  caudal  truncate.  There  arc  minute  points  scattered  over 
Ae  belly,  scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  and 
during  life  so  concealed  by  the  loose,  raucous  integument  as  to 
present  not  the  sligtitcst  roughnef*<*  to  the  feel :  they  become  obviouSi 
bowevtr,  after  a  long  immeniiun  in  spirit.  Lateral  line  invisible.  A 
minute,  erect,  horii-Uk«  wart  ia  front  of  each  eje*   The  fiolotifs  an 
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In  endeayouring  to  capture  aome  of  these  little 

fishes,  a  curious  habit  came  to  my  knowledge. 
Having  in  my  hand  a  gauze  insect-net,  I  clapped 
it  over  a  Oootoo  beginning  to  hide  itself  in 
the  sand,  I  felt  sure  that  1  had  it,  but  my  servant 
could  not  feel  it  with  his  hand,  through  the  gauze,  as 
I  held  the  ring  tightly  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
shallow  water.  Presently  I  saw,  emerging  from 
under  the  edge  of  the  ring,  an  object,  that,  in  sise, 
form,  and  colouir,  looked  exactly  like  a  hen*8  egg. 
The  lad  instantly  seized  it,  telling  me  that  it  was  the 
fish;  and  as  he  held  it  up,  I  saw  with  surprise  the  abdo« 
men  tightly  inflated  to  the  dimensions  described,  and 
the  fish  still  inspiring  more  air  with  a  sucking  noise, 
and  motion  of  the  mouth*   To  the  touch  it  was  ai 

tense  as  a  blown  l)ladder,  and  it  was  with  dulicultv 
that  I  could  force  it  into  a  wide-mouthed  pickle- 
bottle  of  sea>water,  for  it  filled  the  neck  like  a  code 
The  instant,  however,  it  touched  the  water  in  the 
bottle,  it  resumed  its  ordinary  appearance,  and  the 
change  of  form  was  like  the  effect  of  magic. 

THE  PIP£R« 

A  litde  further  off  from  the  beach  mav  be  seen 
that  species  of  jBelone*,  called  indiscriminately  Piper 

^  Perbapt  B,  (nmcaia  of  LMflfor,  or  B.  $9nana  of  Cuvkr  and 
ValBiieicaiiet;  but  the  eoloun  do  not  agree  with  tiioae  of  any  out  of 
the  twenty-five  ipeeica  deieribed  by  the  latter  mlogista»  I  ngnt 
that  the  ipeoinen  prawnred  Ibr  oompariaon  It  loel,  but  the  fiiQewuf 
note  of  the  eolouring  waa  made  ftom  the  reoent  fiah.  Iridcagoldtfi 
(sometimes  silvery) ;  the  iris  dependa  in  a  abort  pointed  cartaiB  ow 
the  top  of  the  pupil.    Back  dark  greeu»  motlitHi  ^  edges  of  the  javt. 
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or  Long-jaw.  They  are  fond  of  congregating  in  littlo 
parties,  containing  firom  two  or  three  to  a  dozen, 
skimming  leisurely  along  near  the  surface,  or  darting 
so  swiftly  as  to  shoot  out  of  water.  The  hinder 
psrt  of  the  body  and  the  tail  maintain  a  constant 
wriggiingy  or  uniform  lateral  serpentine  motion.  I 
hate  procured  specimens  of  these  fishes  by  the  aid  of 
mj  fowling-piece,  killing  two  or  three  at  one  dis-» 
duuge  of  small  shot, 

THB  SPRAT. 

Another  fish  conm^on  in  shallow  water  is  the 
beaotifol  little  Sprat,  a  small  species  of  CSupea  $  it 

coBgregates  in  large  shoals  over  the  sandy  bottom^ 
or,  as  caprice  may  dictate,  resorts  in  smaller  numbers 
to  the  fissures  and  caverns  of  rocks.  A  great  many 
are  taken  with  the  casting-net  to  be  used  as  bait, 
and  the  Pelican  makes  these  shoals  his  standard 
food.  But  their  most  terrific  enemies  are  the  different 
kinds  of  Jack  (Caranx)^  which  attack  and  *'beat" 
them  with  sucb  ferocity,  that,  in  their  firantic  en- 
deavours to  escape,  the  whole  shoal  of  Sprats  will 
oflten  rush  high  and  dry  upon  the  sand*  The  species 
appears  to  be  the  Harenyula  clupeola  of  M.  Valen- 
ciennes. 

BBAUTT  OF  FISHES. 

The  beauty  and  gorgeousness  of  Fishes  in  the 

tropical  seas  have  often  been  admired.  These 

crown,  and  lateral  line,  brilliant  emerald  green,  iridescent.  Lower 
parts  silvery,  with  a  most  brilliant  opalescence  on  tlie  sulet.  Fins 
bjfaUnc^  bluiih  wben  in  the  water.   Length  eighteen  inches. 
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cbamiB  are  not  confined  to  mere  lichnese  and  ym^ 

of  colour.  In  this  little  Clupea  a  singular  effect  w 
produced  by  the  sides  being  marked  with  narrow  lon- 
gitudinal bands,  not  of  eofenry  but  prodooed  bj  a 
slight  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  the  pearlj 
light  is  reflected.  In  the  Herring  "  a  upmiim  cf 
the  same  Family,  but  belonging  to  a  genus  (0M> 
oesstu)  marked  by  the  last  raj  of  the  dorsal  beiog 
prolonged  into  a  whip-like  filament,  the  back  is  steel- 
blue,  the  sides  and  belly  silvery,  urith  tanffitudmal 
lilies  highly  polished  ;  the  whole  fish  appearing  as  if 
made  in  metaL* 

The  Jacks,  too,  just  named,  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  opaline  reflections,  which  their  bodies  pie- 
sent,  qnite  distinct  from  their  pemanent  ookmis. 
The  reflected  hues  are  principally  flushes  of  purple  oo 
the  back,  and  of  flame-colour  on  the  sides.  These 
bold  and  voracious  fishes  are  members  of  the  grest 
Mackarel  family  :  they  are  distinguished  as  Buntung 
Jack,  Round-headed,  or  Ground  Jack,  and  Cavaliy 

*  This  teems  to  be  new.  Chatoe&sus  €umorj)htu,yiim.  The  Elegant 
Bristle-herring.  Form  very  gracefully  spiudle-shnped ;  outlines  uf 
back  and  belly  uniformly  arc  hed  from  muzzle  to  caudal  ;  belly-liae 
more  cur>-ed  than  that  of  the  back.  Height  barely  one-fourth  of  total 
length  (raekoned  to  the  fork  of  caudal) :  head.(fimii  muzzle  to  gUi 
nperture)»  to  total  length,  as  1  to  5  j.  Mouth  Tcry  small,  sub-mticaL 
Doraal  triaqgiilary  pointed*  hoUoved ;  aiHDcnt  mehaiif  to  bm  «f 
caudal :  peetorali  iDall«  pointed :  ventrab  minute ;  anal  wy  loVf  ef 
equal  be^tit  all aloog:  eandal  deeply  iitked^  vitb  Ibe  lebeeapaldlf 
pointed.  Belly  tcarody  letfatik  Lengih  eefea  ead  •  laif  iailm 
Tbe  eoloiir  ia  deeeribed  in  the  text.   Itldee  tthrery. 

This  species  differs  considerably  in  fistm  flrocn  Ck,  eepedumm,  the 
only  occidental  one  mentioned  liy  Cuv.  and  Val. ;  it  approaches  C 
neuut  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  is  distinguiahed  firom  it  by  the  longi- 
tudinal lines,  and  also  by  its  proportiona. 
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Jack.  This  laat  term  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
emUho,  and  may  find  an  analogy  in  onr  Horse 
Mackirel,"  an  epithet  by  vvliich  a  British  species  of 
tlie  same  genus  is  familiarly  distinguished* 

Some  very  little  fishes  ase  common  in  the  same 
situations  as  those  above  described,  which  go  by  the 
name  of  Fry,  but  consisting  of  two  species,  so  muck 
afike,  on  a  cursory  examination,  as  to  be  readily  con- 
founded* They  are  all  of  about  the  same  size,  two 
inches  and  three-fonrths  in  length,  of  a  greyish,  pel* 
lucid  appearance,  witli  the  cheeks  and  gill-<:o?ers,  and 
a  broad  band  running  down  each  side,  silyexy.  Some, 
which  have  the  mouth  and  giU'opening  enormously 
wide,  are  a  small  kind  of  Anchovy  {Engratdis  Brownii)* 
The  others  belong  to  another  genus,  and  constitute, 
I  believe,  a  new  species  of  Clupea,  remaikable  for 
the  great  length  of  the  head  in  proportion  to  the 
body.*  It  ia  a  curious  circumstance  that  fishes  of 
diiSerent  genera  should  associate  together  in  shoals ;  is 
it  on  account  of  their  close  resemblance  in  form,  sise, 
general  appearance,  and  colour  t 

*  The  SilTer-bttnded  Herring.  Clupea  Utmprotanta,  mihi.  (Acifiwp^t 
resplendent,  rcurla,  a  ribbon  or  band.)  UmuI  one-fourth  of  total 
ic^gtht  nd  Toeatlf  twice  tho  Ytrtical  diametor  of  the  body ;  book 
Mvlf  ttnigbt:  bellj  wy  slightly  arehcd:  body  but  iligbtly  com- 
F Willi;  belly  not  aemted.  Fiimyf^  D.  ISs  A.  IS;  C  94; 
P.1S}V.8,  Ltsgtblvoiiiehesaiidthneibitnbii  Iridw eilTery. 
Bodj  fidlneid,  greykh  ;  a  broad  b«Hi  of  rich  silver  runs  along  each 
fldsftom  tbe  operottlom  to  the  base  of  eaudal :  cheeks  and  gill  covers 
nlfoy:  ihis  grey,  transparent.  (Plate  I.  fig.  2.) 

lind  teeth  certainly  on  the  intermaxillaricS)  and,  I  think,  in  a  band 
ott  the  nraier  ;  hence  I  consider  it  a  Clupea,  as  restricted  by  Cuv.  and 
;  but  from  the  minuteness  of  the  [^ecimens  it  is  difficult  to 
ttcertaia  this  point  with  accuracy. 
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In  the  shallows  along  the  beach^  and  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  ragged  coral  rocks,  these  tiny  fishes  swim 
in  immense  shoals,  huddling  so  close  together,  tlist 
to  a  person  looking  down  upon  a  shoal  at  his  feet, 
not  a  specky  literally,  of  the  white  sandy  bottom  is 
visible  beneath  them  ;  the  group  looking  like  au 
imifonu  brownish  patch*  These,  like  the  SpzatSi 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  regular  supply  of 
the  Kufous-necked  Pelican,  as  well  as  of  the  Jack;  to 
avoid  whose  impetuous  attacks  it  is,  no  doubt,  thit 
they  swim  so  near  the  shore.  When  Jack  are 
beating "  (as  the  phrase  is)  a  shoal  of  Fry,  tbe 
latter  seem  quite  stupefied,  and  pressing  togethei^  may 
be  taken  with  a  bucket,  or  even  with  the  hand: 
whereas,  at  other  times,  if  ever  so  crowded,  tkt 
pointing  of  a  stick  towards  the  water,  in  an  instsnt 
clears  a  space  beneath,  so  that  they  cannot  be  cap- 
tured with  a  dip-net,  with  ever  so  much  cautioa* 
They  are  too  small  to  be  put  on  a  hook,  but  they  sit 
much  used  as  ground-bait,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
caught  by  the  negro  fishermen,  who  use  a  csst^t  of 
very  fine  mesh. 

THE  MONK  BAT. 

At  first  sight  I  was  disposed  to  think  this  identical 
with  the  Chestnut  Mastiff  Bat  of  Phoenix  Faik, 
notwithstanding  its  inferiority  of  size.  Careful  ad- 
measurement and  examination,  however,  soon  profed 
it  to  be  distinct,  revealing  essential  difiTerences  in 
the  external  anatomy :  especially  in  the  form  and 
proportions  of  the  ear,  its  tragus,  and  the  frooui 
membrane.  The  lips,  in  this  species,  are  less  pendent, 
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9hi  consequently  the  mastiff-like  physiognomy  is 
k»  conspicuous :  the  orifice  of  the  gular  gland  is 
larger.  The  species  is  the  Molossus  fumarius  of  Spix, 
but  this  designation  is  not  very  felicitous,  as  the 
genend  hue  is  not  at  all  smoky-brown,  but  a  deep 

umber,  rather  lighter  on  the  under  side.  The  ears  and 
all  the  membranes,  as  well  as  the  face,  are  black,  the 
last-named  tinged  with  purple,  as  are  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  volar  mem- 
hnnes  on  both  their  surfaces  have  their  basal  part 
covered  with  the  common  brown  fur  as  far  as  a  line 
reaching  ixom  the  elbow  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ; 
lather  narrower,  however,  above  than  belew* 

This  little  species  differs  from  the  Chestnut  MastilF 
Bat,  formerly  described,  in  its  manners  too.  The  speci- 
Aen  which  first  came  into  my  possession  was  more 
active  on  the  ground  than  any  that  I  had  seen.  On 
the  least  touch  it  ran,  or  rather  crawled,  about  with 
sneh  agili^,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  seize  it;  and 
that  forward,  by  means  of  the  wing-thumbs,  or  back- 
inud  by  means  of  the  hinder  feet.  It  would  also 
strive  to  jump  out  of  the  hand,  or  would  leap  off  the 
table ;  but  in  falling,  it  never  opened  the  wings.  I 
did  not  see  it  attempt  to  fly. 

It  diiTered  from  other  Bats,  also,  in  being  silent; 
all  the  time  I  had  it^  though  it  was  much  handled  and 
incommoded  in  various  ways,  it  never  uttered  the 
slightest  click,  nor  any  sound  at  alL  It  was  fierce, 
attempting  to  bite,  but  could  not  pierce  the  callous 
tkm  of  the  end  of  my  thumb,  though  it  drew  blood 
from  one  of  my  fingers. 

^  It  vras  at  Mount  Edgecumbe  tjiat  this  Bat  was 
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discovered.  Some  labourers,  felUng  a  decayed  Thatch- 
Palm  (Thrinax)t  found  the  hoUow  trunk  to  be 
tenanted  hj  Bats,  in  rach  aggregated  nnmben,  Aat 
my  informant^  who  brought  me  the  specimen,  de- 
clared that  he  could  have  filled  a  laige  basket  mfk 
them.  He  took  five,  but  all  escaped,  except  the 
present  individual,  which  he  brought  to  me.  Man} 
of  them,  he  said,  were  larger  than  this,  bat  he  de» 
scribed  tlicm  all  as  being  like  '*  it.  This  was  about 
the  end  of  January. 

A  month  afterwards,  I  had  proof  that  these  state* 
ments  were  worthy  of  more  credit  than  I  had  at 
first  assigned  to  them.  On  knocking  down  another 
Thatch-palm,  there  was  found  in  the  hoUow  of  the 
trunk  another  immense  assemblage  of  Bats«  A  laige 
mtUacoOf  or  negro's  basket,  was  presented  to  ne^ 

which,  on  being  uncovered,  displayLd  a  pi\  tty  sane 
of  dusky  life.  The  pie  "  of  our  infant  days,  that 
contained  **four  and  twenty  blackbirds**  all  ready 
to  sing,  was  nothing  to  it.  Fifty  bats,  all  ali?e  and 
kicking,  were  huddled  into  the  narrow  spaoe;  sa 
arrangement  wUch,  considering  their  natural  pro- 
pensities, was  probably  not  very  disagreeable  to 
them.  I  examined  forty*three»  a  few  escaping  firm 
the  crowd ;  and  if  I  was  surprised  before  at  the  ex- 
tent of  their  gregarious  habits,  I  was  still  more  as- 
tonished to  find  that  of  this  number,  ererj  one  wm 
of  the  male  sex,  as  had  been  the  one  formerly  ex- 
amined* The  habit  so  strongly  reminded  me  of  a 
herd  of  monks,  shutting  themselves  up  in  a  confeat» 
that  I  thought  the  species  might  well  be  designated 
as  the  Monk  Bat» 
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All  the  host  were  of  the  same  species,  and  there 
was  no  perceptible  vaiiatioa  in  size,  but  some  iu 
edonr.  Many  wm  of  a  yery  interne  brown^  others 
paler  and  brighter,  while  one  might  almost  be  de- 
acribed  as  fulvous.  One  of  them  had  irregular 
patches  of  white  on  the  breast.  As  thej  huddled 
aad  crawled  over  each  other,  they  emitted  quivering 
aqneaks.  They  all  displayed  the  extraordinaiy  ae- 
tifi^  mentioncNl  above,  preferring  to  run  rather  than 
ij,  though  a  few  took  to  wing.  In  climbing  to  sus- 
pend themselves  they  used  the  thumbs  or  the  hind 
feet  indiscriminately.  In  running  along  tlic  lloor, 
an  action  which  they  performed  very  swiitly,  they 
vested  on  the  wrists,  elevating  the  fore  parts  of  the 

body  considerably. 

The  tongue  is  large  and  thiek,  with  the  posterior 
half  elevated ;  the  papilhe  on  this  portion  are  large 
snd  mammiiicuy  i  those  on  the  anterior  part  are 

In  May  1846,  my  servant  eaught,  in  the  evening, 
at  Belmont  House,  two  of  this  species,  both  of  which 
were  females,  and  one  was  pregnant.  This  was  the 
mly  occasion  on  which  the  female  came  under  my 
notice ;  its  size,  form,  and  colour  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  male. 

I  found  this  little  Molosatcs  infested  with  a  curious 
parasitic  insect,  a  species  of  Trichodect^. 

THE  OREAT-BARBD  LEAP*BAT. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  the  Jamaican  Cheiro^ 

fUra  is  the  Great-eared  Leaf-bat  {Macrolus  Waier- 
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housei).  All  the  specimens  of  the  species  tliat  have 
come  into  my  possession  were  taken  bj  their  tlying 
into  lighted  rooms  at  night,  a  practioe  to  which  it 
seems  more  addicted  than  any  other.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  large  Yolume,  and  for  the  erect  position 
of  its  earsy  which,  howeyer,  are  occasionally  thrown 
into  curves  posteriorly,  with  RneplioB;  and  also  f(V 
the  great  breadik  of  its  wingSi  in  contradistinction 
to  their  length  or  expanse,  which  gives  it  in  flight 
an  appearance  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  it 
possesses.   (Plate  YL  fig.  2.) 

The  Great-eared  Bat  is  active  in  confinement,  but 
in  a  very  diflSsrent  manner  firom  the  little  Monk  Bat 
(Molotsus  fumarius)f  for  on  the  slightest  cause  it 
leaps  up  into  flight,  and  that  even  during  the  day, 
when  it  flies  about  the  room  with  ease  and  celeri^i 
now  and  then  hanging  head  downward  against  bbj 
little  projection,  or  even  from  the  bare  plastered 
wall.  One,  which  I  had  captured,  I  put  within  a 
glass  candle-shade  to  secure  it ;  and  though  the  area 
inclosed  by  the  bottom  oi  this  was  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  aUow  it  to  turn  its  body,  it  kept  ecm- 
tinually  leaping  up  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
rix  indies,  expanding  the  wings  at  the  aame  time  ss 
well  as  the  confined  space  would  permit. 

Its  Might  has  not  the  noiseless  character  common 
to  the  Order;  the  impulse  of  its  great  volar  mem* 

Lraiies  producin;^^  an  audible  rushing  sound.  When 
placed  on  the  iloor  it  makes  no  awkward  scrambling 
attempts  to  crawl,  but  leaps  up  at  once  into  the  air, 
and  flies  as  readily  as  any  bird.  My  specimens 
uttered  no  cUcking,  or  other  oral  soond^  when  heU;. 
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Vat  yet  were  fierce,  turning  on  the  band  and  drawing 
Uood  with  their  acute  little  canines.   The  eyes  were 

rather  larger  and  fuller  than  usual,  and  at  evening 
tkone  brightly ;  but  by  day  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  nearly  or  wholly  covered  by  the  eyelids.  I 
found  this  Bat  infested  with  a  few  winged  insect- 
ptiaaites  of  small  size  and  buff  colour  {Strebla  vei^ 
jjertiiionis)  which  flew  away  from  among  iu  fur  even 
wliile  it  was  aliye. 

MOONLIGHT. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  romantic  in  the 
nvr\\{s  of  the  tropics.  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  on  the 
la&diog*place  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  in 
front  of  Bluefields  House,  after  night  has  spread  her 
"  purple  wings "  over  the  sky,  or  even  to  lie  at  full 
IsDgth  on  the  smooth  stones;  it  is  a  hard  bed,  but 
not  a  cold  one,  for  the  thick  flags,  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun  through  the  day,  become  thoroughly 
heated,  and  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  warmth 

till  morning  nearly  coiiu  s  ai^ain.  The  wamith  of  the 
&Ai  stones  is  particularly  pleasant,  as  the  cool  night 
bieeses  play  o?er  the  face.  The  scene  is  fiivourable 
for  meditation  ;  the  moon,  **  walking  in  brightness,'* 
gradually  climbing  up  to  the  very  centre  of  the  deep 
bine  sky,  sheds  on  the  grassy  sward,  the  beasts,  lying 
down  here  and  there,  the  fruit-trees,  the  surrounding 
fcrat^  and  the  glistening  sea  spread  out  in  front, 
a  soft  but  brilliant  radiance  unknown  to  the  duller 
r^ons  of  the  north.  The  babbling  of  the  little 
rifulet,  winning  its  seaward  way  over  the  rocks  and 
pebbles,  comes  like  distant  music  upon  the  ear,  of 
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which  the  bass  is  supplied  by  the  roll  of  the  suri 
fiiUiog  on  the  eea-beach  at  measured  interaJi,— a  km 
hollow  roaii  protracted  until  it  dies  away  along  the 
sinuoos  8h<^e»  the  memoiial  of  a  ficcoe  but  timnsiUify 
sea-breese.  But  there  are  sweeter  sounds  thsa 
these :  the  Mocking  Bird  takes  his  seat  on  the  highest 
twig  of  the  oiange  tree  at  my  feetf  and  pours  forth 
his  rich  and  solemn  gushes  of  melody,  with  such  an 
earnestness  as  if  his  soul  were  in  his  song*  A  livai 
from  a  neighbouring  tree  commences  a  similar  strain, 
and  now  the  two  birds  exert  all  their  powers,  each 
striving  his  utmost  to  outsing  the  otha%  until  the 
silence  of  the  lonely  night  rings  with  bursts,  and 
swells,  and  tender  cadences  of  melodious  song.  Here 
and  there,  over  the  pasture,  the  intermittent  green 

spark  of  the  rirtfly  flits  along,  and  at  the  edges  of 
the  bounding  woods  scores  of  twinkling  lights  are 
seeuy  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  most  pusshng 
manner.  Three  or  four  fiats  are  silently  winging 
along  through  the  air,  now  pasrii^  over  the  Uce  of 
the  vertical  moon  like  tiny  bkek  specks,  now  dart* 
ing  through  the  narrow  arch  beneath  the  steps,  and 
now  flitting  so  dose  over  head  that  one  is  temptsd 
to  essay  their  capture  with  an  insect-net  The  ligkt 
of  the  moon,  however,  though  clearly  reveahng  their 
course,  is  not  powerful  or  precise  enough  iior  this, 
and  the  little  nimble  Leatherwings  pursue  their  ffiUj 
play  in  security. 
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THB  LIG17AKBA  MOUNTAIMS* 

Early  in  March,  a  day's  pleasant  sailing  along  the 
aoath  ahem  of  the  ialand,  in  a  little  coasting  •teameri 
curied  me  to  Sjuogston,  The  aspect  of  the  eountzy 
generally^  from  the  sea,  is  forbidding:  very  few 
tcsoea  of  caldvation  are  seen ;  the  harbonrs  are  few, 
sad  an  almost  interminable  range  of  dark  forest 
meets  the  eye^  frequently  degenerating  to  low, 
scrubby  bushes,  giving  the  impresdon  of  a  yery 
barren  soil.  This  is  especially  the  character  of  the 
scenery  between  the  bold  abrupt  promontory  called 
Pedro  Bluff,  whose  broad  frmt  of  chalk  stands  up 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  and  the  long 
peninsula  of  Portland^  on  which  not  a  single  planla- 
tton  breaks  the  dismal  nnifomiity  of  the  stunted 
olive-brown  bushes. 

Once  past  this  rugged  point,  the  scene  becomes 
mm  fair  and  interesting.  We  open  a  broad  and 
deep  bay,  known  as  Old  Harbour,  dotted  with  beau- 
tiM  islands;  its  shores  rising  up  in  an  amphitheatre 
of  verdant  hills,  bearing  the  marks  of  cultivation  and 
residence.  The  wide  mouth  of  the  bay,  about  four- 
teen miles  from  point  to  point,  is  studded  thick  with 
little  low  kays,  or  rocky  islets,  breaking  the  waste  of 
water  with  their  refreshing  greenness.  This  noble 
bay,  when  Columbus  discovered  it,  was  inhabited  by 
thousands  of  Indians,  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
most  civilised  of  all  the  aborigines  of  the  Antilles 
that  he  had  seen.  On  the  largest  of  these  islets, 
embosomed  in  the  sheltered  lake-like  harbour,  dwelt 
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the  noble-minded  Cacique  who  proposed  to  leave  liis 
country  and  to  viait^  in  the  protection  of  Columbuiy 
the  distant  land  of  the  wondrous  strangers,  of  wludi 
he  had  heard  such  reports.  No  carved  and  painted 
canoes  now  steer  oat  upon  the  glassy  bay,  firom  the 
bowery  coves  and  verdant  islets ;  but  the  mind  de- 
lights to  recai  the  picture  so  vividly,  yet  so  aimpljf 
drawn  by  the  jllastrious  World-finder,  of  the  spon* 
taneous  homage  paid  by  the  confiding  Lord  of  the 
Isles  to  the  power  and  genius  of  the  white  men. 
The  barbaric  pomp  of  the  stately  procession;  the 
richly  ornamented  canoes  paddling  in  slow  time  and 
perfect  order ;  the  Cacique  himself,  in  naked  majesty, 
yet  decorated  witli  a  coronet,  a  necklace,  and  agirale 
of  gold  and  gems ;  his  sons  and  brothers  supporting 
his  dignity  in  loyal  fealty ;  his  lovely  daughtm,  ia 
native  modesty,  grace,  and  beauty, 

— **  whc'u  unadorned,  adorned  the  most;* 

musicians  in  curious  helmets  of  feathers,  playing  on 
tabors  and  trumpets  of  ebony;  and  the  standardf- 
bearer  in  the  prow  of  the  royal  barge,  clad  in  his 
mantle  of  variegated  feathers,  with  a  tuit  of  gay 
plumes  on  his  head,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  whits 
banner  that  fluttered  in  the  breeze  ;  — all  come  up 
before  the  imagination,  and  combine  with  the  lovely 
scene,  the  brilliant  sun  and  sky,  the  sparkling  ses, 
and  the  soft  landscape,  to  make  one  almost  wish  tblt 
these  fine  and  fertile  lands  could  be  put  back  again 
into  their  primitive  simplicity  and  wildness,  and  the 
pristine  inhabitants  restored  in  their  happy  thought* 
less  independence. 
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While  remaming  at  Spamsh-town,  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitality and  sodetj  of  my  valued  friend,  Richard  Hill| 
Esq.,  I  made  an  excursion  with  him  to  the  summit  of 
the  Ugaanea  mountains,  an  elevation  of  about  3000 
feet  Little  of  interest  occurred  on  the  way  up,  until 
we  arrived  at  the  top,  when  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
interior  to  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  of  the  sinuous 
coast  from  Kingston  to  near  Alligator  Pond,  and  of 
the  broad  plain  of  Liguanea,  spread  out  as  in  a  map, 
with  Spanish-town  in  its  centre,  —  repaid  the  toil  of 
ascent.  This  prospect  has  been  sketched  by  Sir 
Henry  De  la  Beche,  in  the  (xeological  Transactions, 
(voL  iL  Sod  ser.)  from  which  an  idea  of  its  grandeur 
and  vast  expanse  may  be  obtained.  Turning  north- 
ward, the  sea  was  visible  between  the  peaks  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island,  near  Annotto  Bay ;  but 
on  the  east  the  view  was  shut  in  by  a  dark  and 
frowning  mountain,  of  greater  elevation  than  that  on 
which  we  stood,  concealing  the  whole  windward  end 
of  the  island. 

Six  hours  spent  in  ascending  left  but  little  of  day- 
light remaining;  and  after  the  beasts  were  cared  for, 
and  our  own  weariness  a  little  recruited  by  rest  and 
lefreshment,  it  was  almost  evening.  I  spent  an  hour, 
however,  searching  for  shells  and  insects,  though  with 
httle  success ;  a  specimen  or  two  of  a  Cyclastama 
hitherto  new  to  me  (C.  fateia)^  and  many  of  some  of 
the  kinds  abundant  around  Biuefields,  with  the  very 
eommon  CyUndretta  eylindrusp  were  all  I  could  find  $ 
sad  insects  there  were  none.  Very  few  birds  occurred, 
and  none  that  were  not  £Etmiliar  to  me ;  the  Hopping 
Dick  {Merula  leucogenyi)  was  most  numerous;  but 
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we  beard  once  or  twice  in  the  evening,  the  long-drawD| 
daari  mdiow  note  of  the  Solitaire  (jPltfywiyr  cmtf- 
falKf),  fiEtmi  the  depth  of  the  darkening  woods. 

The  night  was  delightfully  cold  and  quiet;  the 
ooldneM  made  the  unfamiliar  appendage  of  a  blankvi 
quite  agreeable ;  the  stillness  was  peculiar,  such  a 
total  absence  of  sounds  as  one  never  finds  anjrwbeie 
in  the  lowlands,  nowhere^  I  think,  except  in  feiy  lone 

situations  at  a  lofty  elevation ;  as  if  the  silence  could 
be/eU* «  In  the  morning  we  again  looked  with  ad- 
miration on  the  extended  prospect ;  there  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  interesting  in  the  effect  of  the  mistj 
clouds  that  hung  about  the  face  of  the  toweling 
mountain  to  the  east*  Sometimes  it  would  he  quite 
hidden^  overspread  with  a  mass  of  grey  cloud  that 
joined  its  fellows  in  the  §kj ;  then  it  would  appesr 
dimly,  ss  if  covered  with  a  veil  of  thin  muslin ;  tbm 
openings  here  and  there  would  break,  revealing  the 
dark  green,  almost  black,  surfieuse  of  the  moontsiih 
side ;  these  openings,  rents  in  the  cloudy  veil,  woold 
flit  along,  borne  by  the  breeze,  now  closing  up,  now 
enlaiging,  now  coalescing  with  others;  the  towenng 
mass  at  une  time  almost  distinct  and  uncovered,  tlicn 
gradually  dimming,  and  again  brightening;  — so  thit 
the  changes  seemed  almost  magicaL  The  eastern  Aj 
was  concealed  by  this  vast  mass,  far  up  towards  the 
zenith,  so  that  we  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
sun  rise,  but  we  oonld  witness  the  sudden  irmdiatum 
of  the  plains  and  distant  hills  below* 

*  This  must  ba?e  beeo  St.  Catherine's  Peak,  or  one  of  its  migbtj 
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Soon  after  suiuise  we  began  to  retum^  but  not 
befim  I  had  taken  many  bnlba  of  a  JRaneroMiim  with 
ovate  leaves  growing  near  the  boiiae  where  we  had 
slept,  it  was  not  in  flower;  but  the  blossom  waa 
nid  to  be  fragrant.  We  tetumed  by  adiffiventroutet 
skirting  the  summits  of  the  Liguanea  mountains,  and 
paanng  through  amiling  plantations,  in  order  to  de« 
•oend  into  the  romantic  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
Vale.  After  a  while,  we  crossed  and  recrossed,  many 
tiaws,  the  winding  Bio  D'Qro,  and  at  length  entered 
the  magnificent  gorge  called  the  Bog-walk  (i.  e. 
Boc&gua,  a  sluice)^  through  which  runs  the  Cobre, 
Ibnned  by  the  union  of  the  Negro  and  the  D*Qio* 
The  road  lay  for  four  miles  through  this  deep  gorge^ 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  afforded  at  every  turn 
fieah  floenes  of  surpassing  wildness,  grandeur,  and 
beauty.  The  rock  often  rose  to  a  great  height  on 
each  «de,  leaving  only  room  for  the  rushing  stream, 
irfndi  seemed  to  have  cleft  its  course,  and  the  narrow 
pathway  at  its  side.  Sometimes,  across  the  river,  the 
side  of  the  ravine  receded  in  the  form  of  a  very  steep 
bnt  sloping  momottain,  ooTered  with  a  forest  of  large 
timber,  and  so  clear  of  underwood,  that  the  eye  could 
peer  fiur  up  into  its  gloomy  recesses.  Here  and  there 
the  course  of  the  river  was  dammed  up  by  islets; 
some  of  them  mere  masses  of  dark  rock,  others 
adorned  with  the  elegant  waving  plumes  of  the  grace- 
ful Bamboo.  But  the  most  remarkable  object  was 
the  immense  rock  called  Gibraltar,  which  rises  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  from  the  water's  edge, 
absolutely  perpendicular,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
hmdred  feet;  a  broad  mass  of  limestone,  twice  as 
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high  as  St.  Paul's,  in  the  crevices  of  which  grow  many 
small  and  slender  Fan-palms  {Tliirimax)^  the  plaited 
fronds  of  one  waving  against  the  roots  of  its  next 
neighbour.  It  was  now  dry  weather,  but  it  is  said  that 
when  the  seasonal  rains  haye  been  partienlariy  heavy, 
a  cataract  pours  down  from  the  very  summit  of  this 
loflgr  rock,  breaking  into  a  cloud  of  mist  and  spray 
before  it  reaches  the  distant  river  below.  Snrdy  dus 
must  be  a  spectacle  of  wonderful  sublimity ! 

The  rod^  sides  of  the  ravine  were  profaad^ 
fringed  with  the  grass-like  tufts  of  a  Bromeliaceons 
plant  (JPUcaimia)f  displaying  spikes  of  long  scarlet 
blossoms  \  and  as  we  approached  the  termination  of 
the  gorge,  a  J?/('/m  arrested  my  eye,  agreeing  in  habit 
with  that  of  Bluefields  mountain,  but  with  blossoms 
of  a  most  rich  and  gorgeous  purple  hue.  I  secured 
as  many  bulbs  of  this  fine  terrestrial  Orckideout  plant 
as  I  could  hnd,  as  well  as  roots  of  the  Piteairnku 
Near  Spanish->town,  a  small  shnib  growing  by  the 
road-side,  displayed  spikes  of  Verbena-like  blossom 
of  bright  violety  which  afforded  me  some  ripe  seeds. 
Thus  terminated  our  very  pleasant,  and  not  nnprofit- 
able  excursion. 

This  romantic  ravine  received  additional  interest  a 
few  days  after  our  visit,  by  the  occurrence  there  of  a 
bird  of  singular  brilliancy  of  plumage,  the  Scarlet 
Tanager  {Pgra$iga  rubral  which  had  never  before 
been  noticed  as  an  inhabitant  of  Jamaica.  The  6ct 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Hill,  alter  my  re- 
turn to  Bluefieldsi  in  the  following  words. 

You  will  learn  with  much  interest,  tluit  on  the 
Thursday  after  we  made  our  traverse  from  St.  Thomas 
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in  the  Vale,  by  the  wild  and  embellished  gorge  of  the 
river,  called  the  Boeigwu^ — in  some  garden  grounds 
near  the  flat  Bridge  where  a  fortress  in  ruins,  with  a 
Uock-house  aboire,  commands  a  sweep  of  the  waters, — 
and  where  the  waters  themseves  are  rendered  more  pic* 
turesque  by  occasional  placid  spots,  blended  with  the 
broken  stream,  in  which  detached  tufts  of  Bamboos 

and  Cocoa-nut  trees  stand  reflected  in  the  deep,  dark 
and  tranquil  intervals, — a  Scarlet  Tanager  in  the  most 
brilliant  summer  plumage  attracted  attention  amid 
the  verdure  of  the  scenery.  His  sizeable  figure,  so 
bright  and  glaring,  as  he  glanced  from  one  group  of 
trees  to  another,  with  his  doubled  image  in  the  placid 
parts  of  the  stream,  made  him  '  the  observed  of  all 
obser?ers/   The  knots  of  travellers  along  the  gorge 

coming  to  tlic  turnpike,  spoke  of  the  strange  and 
beautiful  bird  they  had  remarked  in  the  river* 
ride  garden  above  the  bridge,  and  the  turnpike* 
keeper's  attention  being,  in  consequence,  draw  n  to  a 
ddiq;  so  curious,  he  went  out  and  shot  it  The 
specimen  has  been  brought  to  me,  after  it  has  heea 
preserved  unskiimed,  and  though  the  plumage  has 
been  a  good  deal  deranged  by  the  unskilful  manage- 
ment of  the  person  who  has  preserved  it,  it  has 
sufficient  of  the  true  figure  to  enable  me  to  make  a 
very  faithful  drawing  of  it,  and  to  add  it  to  the  list 
of  our  migratorj  visitors,** 

The  female  was  with  her  mate,  but  her  sober- 
cdoored  plumage  possessing  no  attractiveness,  she 
was  allowed  to  escape  unharmed,  when  the  leaden 
thower  **  fell  upon  her  gaudy  companion. 
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THB  TRUNK  TURTLE. 

The  following  communication  to  the  *  Moming 
Journal'  of  April  SOth,  1846^  relating  to  tke  cap- 
ture of  a  Trunk  Turtle  {Sphargii  eariacea)^  though 
drawn  up  with  somewhat  of  that  vulgar  wonder  that 
is  common  to  newspaper  adence,  yet  seems  safficientlj 
accurate  to  merit  preservation,  while  the  measure- 
ments are  valttable,  so  far  as  they  go.  The  scene  oi' 
the  capture  was  at  no  great  distance  firom  BlaefieUs, 

being  at  ihe  extreme  west  end  of  the  island. 

The  anxiety  of  the  fishermen  in  this  little  vil- 
lage was  aroused  cm  the  80th  of  last  month,  by  the 

track  of  a  huge  Sea-monster  called  a  Trimk-turiie, 
which  came  on  the  sea-beach  for  the  purpose  ot 
laying  her  eggs.  A  search  was  made,  when  a  hok 
iu  the  sand  was  discovered^  about  four  feet  in  depth, 
and  as  wide  as  the  month  of  a  half-barrel^  whence 
five  or  mx  dozen  white  eggs  were  taken  out;  the 
eggs  were  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  the  size  of  a 
duck's  egg.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  this 
month,  at  hdf-past  6  o'clock,  she  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Crow,  on  the  beach  near  the  spot  where  she 
first  came  up;  hegayethe  alarm, when  all  the  ne^g^ 
hours  assembled,  and  got  her  turned  on  her  back. 
She  took  twelve  men  to  haul  her  about  two  hundred 
yards.   I  went  and  measured  her,  and  found  her 

dimensions  as  follows,  — from  head  to  tail,  6ft  Gin. ; 
from  the  outer  part  of  her  lore  fin  to  the  other  end 
[to  the  tip  of  the  other?]  9ft.  Sin. ;  the  circumfmnce 
round  her  back  and  chest,  7ft.  9in. ;  circumference 
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of  her  neck,  8ft.  Sin. ;  the  widest  part  of  her  fore 
finsy  ISiiu ;  her  hind  fins  2ft.  4m.  in  length.  Her 
baek  it  formed  like  a  round  top  of  a  trunk,  with 
small  white  bumps  in  straight  lines  resembling  the 
naib  on  a  trunk;  her  colour  is  variegated  like  the 
rainbow  [probably  the  living  skin  displayed  opaline 
reflections]  ;  there  is  no  shell  on  her  back^  but  a 
thick  akin  like  pump-leather :  "  &c.f  &c. 
Negril  Bay,  13th  April,  ISIOT 


THE  PEDRO  SRAL. 


In  the  Jamaica  Almanack  for  1843|  Mr.  Hill 
published  a  Memoir  on  a  Seal  inhabiting  the  Pedro 
Kays,  a  reef  of  rocks,  lying  off  the  south  coast  of 
Jamaica.  As  it  appears  to  be  a  species  unknown  to 
natnrmlistst  and  as  the  publication  in  which  it  was 
described  had  only  a  transient  and  local  interest,  I 
transcribe  the  Memoir  at  lengthi  adding  to  it  such 
parliculafs  of  the  natural  history  of  the  animal,  as 
have  since  been  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend. 

The  differences  which  exist  in  the  crania  of  the 
fhocid4Ef  and  other  discrepancies  of  structure  which 
have  been  remarked  as  distinguishing  the  several 
genera  into  which  the  family  is  divided»  would  appear 

to  make  tlie  Seal  from  the  Pedro  Shoal  more  allied 
to  the  J^h»  vUulina  of  Linn.  {Caiocephalus^  Fr.  Cuv.) 
than  to  any  of  which  we  have  detailed  aocountSi 
although  very  difierent  from  all.*    The  shoulders, 

*  From  Mr.  Hill*s  description  it  appears  to  have  the  incisors  and 
iwH  liw  hind  fiMt  of  Stenorhynchus^  with  the  molars  of  Calocephaku, 
Tbm  dais  art  pcilii^  not  tufficieiit  to  wanant  tho  aMmatioa  of  a  asw 
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legs,  and  thighs,  are  concealed  within  the  body,  and 
the  hand  is  extremely  flattened  and  fin*like«  Ibe 
cranium  is  large,  high,  and  convex: — there  are  ten 
molar  teeth,  and  two  canines  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
the  same  number  in  the  lower;  these^  with  Jm 
ffiCMorfy  above  and  below,  make  in  all  thirty  two 
teeth.  The  molars  are  ^re-fe6&c{,  and  conical;  and 
they  terminate  in  a  base  of  extremely  rough  enamel. 
The  teeth  are  so  disposed,  that  when  the  month  is 
closed,  there  is  no  interspace  ahove  or  below  them, 
the  points  of  the  upper  teeth  filling  the  depressed 
intervals  of  the  lower  ones.  Having  no  external 
auricles,  and  ears  with  foramina  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible,  the  species  belongs  to  the  /imhk 
riculata  of  Peron,  or  the  earless  division  of  Seals. 
The  nostrils  are  narrow  fissures,  which  appear  hke 
two  slits  in  the  nose,  and  are  frequently  and  rapidly 
opened.  The  small  orifices  of  the  ears  are  in  a 
similar  manner  rapidly  opened  and  shut.  The  lipi 
are  full  and  fleshy,  and  covered  with  numeitNis  strong 
bristles,  very  flexible,  of  a  black  hue  with  transverse 
bars  of  grey.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  an  intense 
and  uniform  black.  The  hair  is  short  and  stiff,  and 
extremely  and  curiously  close.  This  close  bristly 
covering  prevails  every  where  except  on  the  pafans 
of  the  flippers,  which  are  bare.  The  fore  paw  has 
much  more  the  form  of  a  foot  than  of  a  hand,  the 
first  finger,  answering  to  the  thumb,  being  the  longeit. 

genus,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  propose  the  triTial  name  of  IFil- 
kianut  for  the  species,  in  honour  of  George  VVilkie,  Esq.,  to  wbose 
courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the  tkin  of  tD  adult  q^ecimeo  probtbl/of 
tb6  MOM  kindy  shot  bjr  hfirnflfi 
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There  arc  nails  only  on  the  fore  paws,  those  of  the 
hinder  being  rudimentary.  Tlie  eyes  are  largej  blacky 
and  foil,  and  the  irides  crimson. 

When  the  specimen  from  which  these  notes  were 
msde  first  aniired,  it  was  very  lively,  and  so  sensible 
to  the  slightest  touch,  that  however  lightly  the  hand 
might  be  placed  on  the  fur,  it  felt  the  contact,  and 
moved  rapidly  away,  jerking  the  whole  body  forwards. 
When  left  unmolested  it  was  playful.  It  ploughed 
the  water  with  the  nose,  and  snorted  as  it  drew  the 
head  out  It  granted  like  a  pig,  and  barked,  growled, 
and  snarled,  like  a  dog.  It  was  fond  of  turning  upon 
the  back  and  lying  dozing.  In  this  posture  it  slept 
and  basked  in  the  sun*  It  refused  all  food,  and  lived 
four  QK>nths  without  eating.  Symptoms  of  dulness 
only  appeared  in  the  last  month,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  labouring  under  some  disease  of  the  head  ;  and 
when  it  died  it  was  discovered  to  have  become  totally 
Uind,  the  dark  pupil  of  the  eye  having  disappeared, 
together  with  the  crimson  colour  of  the  iris.  It  was 
soiprisingly  fat,  notwithstanding  its  long  fast  The 
ht  was  four  inches  thick,  and  yielded  four  gdlons 
of  oil.  It  was  a  male,  but  the  organs  of  generation 
were  not  externally  perceptible.  This  organisation 
is  accordant  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Seal  tribe  : 
in  the  female  the  teats  are  concealed  in  the  skin,  and 
the  lacteal  fulness  swells  with  the  rotundi^  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  animal  does  not  suffer  pain  or 
inconvenience  when  crawling  on  land ;  and  the  bifid 
tenmnation  of  the  tongue,  another  peculiarity,  is  an 
adaptation  which  enables  the  young  of  the  Phocida 
to  seize  the  nipple  under  comparatively  difiScult  cir- 
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cumstaneeSi  attendant  on  lactatioii.  The  occipital 
aperture,  which  remains  for  a  long  time  unossi&ed 
in  this  tribe  of  animals,  being  still  open,  tlioaglh 
reduced  to  a  very  small  orifice,  —  this  Seal  maybe 
considered  to  have  been  only  just  full  grown.  The 
mtwcm  sIuurpDeas  of  the  teeth  indicated  the  sans 
fact. 

«Xhe  measurements  of  this  qpeetmen  woe  u 
follows:—^ 

ft.  in. 

Total  1coglli,aloiigtiiebidE,iNmiiBoiit  to  tip  of  tail  •  4  S 
From  wMMit  to  ioiertios  of  fcrs  paw  •  •IS 

V^mnliiMrtionoflbtopawtobindpaw  -        •  9  10 

Circumference  of  body  nemr  lore  powi   •         •  -  S  f 

Circumference  at  hind  paws      •  •  -  .Iff 

Breadth  of  back  at  Tore  paws     -  •  •  -10 

From  one  fore  paw  to  the  other,  extended         •  -    2  6 

Length  of  fore  paw  10  in.    Of  hind  paw  11  in. 

Breadth  of  head  across  cars,  measured  horizontally  .07 

Length  of  head  9  in.    Breadth  of  noee  4^  in. 

Lngtbof  tuldin. 

*'  The  Kays  frequented  by  tliese  Seals  are  situated 
at  about  a  degree  south  from  this  Island,  and  fona 
portions  of  an  eztensire  and  dangerous  line  of  lecfa 
on  a  shoal  about  100  miles  long,  the  two  extremities 
cf  soundings  touching  neatly  the  77th  and  79lb 
meridians  of  W.  longitude.  These  banks  rise  pre- 
cipitously irom  the  deep  ocean,  with  reefs  formed, 
like  the  usual  rocks  in  these  seas,  of  coral,  widt 
an  accunuilation  of  shells  and  calcareous  sand.  The 
depth  of  water  varies  from  7  to  17  fathoms.  A  scan- 
ty vegetation  covers  the  principal  group  of  Msndi, 
which  are  what  are  properly  called  the  Pedro  Kays* 
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The  detached  islets  about  90  miles  apart,  known  as 

the  Portland  and  Rattlesnake  Rocks,  are  nearly  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  bank.  This 
ihoal  has  always  been  iisited  as  an  excellent  and 
inexhaustible  fishing  ground ;  and,  probably  from  the 
Tariety  and  abundance  of  its  aquatic  animals  and 
mazine  prodoctioiis,  it  xeceiyed  firom  the  Spaniards 
the  name  of  Vivero,  a  word  equally  designating 
a  wanen  or  a  £sh-pond.  The  principal  sopply  of 
turtle  for  the  Kingston  Market  is  derived  from  these 
shoals,  and  the  rocks  are  numerously  tenanted  by 
lea-lnrds.'' 

In  the  spring  of  1846  George  Wilkie,  Esq.,  paid 
a  mt  to  these  Kays,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
Iizger  speeimen  of  the  Seal.  Some  notes  with  which 
he  kindly  furnished  me^  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
HiUf  of  the  pecoliarites  of  the  diffident  islets,  depict 
natmtd  difficulties  in  the  access  to  Seal  Kay,  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  meagreness  of  the  informa- 
tion about  Seals,  possessed  by  the  host  q£  egg« 
gatherers,  who  annually  resort  to  those  rocks  and 
shoals.  Seal  Kay  lies  about  three  miles  to  leeward 
of  the  principal  group.  It  is  about  two  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  rises  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  but  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  all  tmestrial  regetation.  Address 
in  landing,  requires  to  be  eombined  with  strength, 
hardihoodf  and  perseverance  ;  and  frequently  before 
a  footing  can  be  obtained,  the  Seals,  the  objects  of 
attraclion,  have  escaped  to  the  waters,  and  continue 
to  avoid  the  shore  as  long  as  intruders  remain  upon 
theisUnd.  When  Mr.  Wilkie's  party  first  landed 
in  their  late  visit,  they  surprised  some  five  Seals  on 
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shore.    They  immediatelj  succeeded  in  hesdiog  a 

*  Bull,'  or  Male  Seal,  both  big  and  burly,  and  kiUed 
him.  He  proved  to  be  au  aged  patriarch,  with  teeth 
nearly  worn  to  the  stamps^  and  a  hide  gaahed  and 
seamed  with  scars,  got  in  many  a  fierce  fight ;  —  and 
about  ten  feet  in  length. 

In  the  scramble  which  the  Seal  makes  to  regain 
the  water,  nothing  is  to  be  remarked  but  the  violence 
and  unpatience  with  which  he  jerks  his  body  for* 
ward ;  but  when  he  plunges  from  the  shore  into  tbe 
sea,  it  is  no  small  treat  to  see  the  suddenness  witb 
which  the  uncouth  animal,  so  unwieldy  and  helfdcM 
on  land,  becomes  gracefully  alert  in  the  ocean.  The 
command  with  which  he  strikes  through  the  water, 
the  velocity  with  which  he  cleaves  the  floods  the  esie 
with  which  he  winds  the  mazes  of  the  rocks,  aiid 
dashes  forward  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  deep^ 
are  beautifully  interesting  in  a  creature  looking  to 
essentially  a  quadruped.  When  the  boat  is  atioat 
again,  the  Seals  come  trooping  out  to  reconnoitre. 
At  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  they  paddle  abcmt, 
gazing  up  through  the  clear  liquid  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  beaming  with  curiosity  and  intelli* 
gence.  They  dodge  around  the  boat,  occasionallj 
ascending  to  the  surface,  to  renew  their  inspiratioDS 
of  air,  and  to  look  upon  their  island  home,  to  as- 
certain whether  they  may  return  thither  and  be  at 
rest. 

A  grown-^up  cub  about  four  feet  long  had  bees 

taken  by  the  people.  One  Seal  wa:s  ubscrvcd  more 
persevering  in  her  watchfulness  and  assiduity  to  re- 
gain the  shore,  than  the  rest   This  was  oonjeetnred 
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to  be  the  dam  of  the  slaughtered  young  onOi  The  ma- 
ternal instinct  did  not  exhibit  any  stronger  emotion 
than  this  anzioiis  vigiknce.  The  young  one  was 
fufficiently  grown  to  be  no  longer  dependent  on  the 
mother.  Had  it  been  still  sucking^  there  was  enough 
to  show  that  the  parental  passion  would  have  merged 
fearlessness  into  fury,  and  inquietude  for  the  safety 
of  its  young,  into  unsparing  vengeance  for  its  fate. 

Without  doing  more  than  referring  to  Weddell*s 
observation,  that  the  jaw  of  the  Seals  he  describes 
was  80  powerful  in  the  agonies  of  death  as  to  grind 
straes  into  powder,  it  seemed,  firom  the  condition  of 
the  teeth  of  some  eight  that  were  taken  during  the 
time  Mr.  Willde's  party  were  on  the  Pedros,  that 
thrir  strength  is  exercised  in  more  laborious  work 
than  crushing  the  bones  of  fishes.  The  opinion  that 
die  more  experienced  fishermen  expressed  was,  that 
they  fed  as  generally  on  molluscous  animals  as  on  fish, 
ttid  that  their  teeth  suffered  much  wear  and  tear  in 
the  work  of  breaking  shells.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  those  killed 
gave  them  no  insight  into  the  nature  of  their  food :~ 
they  were  invariably  empty. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  our  friends  had 
one  opportuni^  of  closely  observing  the  progression 
of  the  Seal  when  ascending  the  beach.  The  advance 
Was  by  a  succession  of  zigzag  movements.  It  was 
evident  that  the  ground  was  first  gripped  by  one 
fore  flipper,  then  by  the  other,  that  the  body  ad- 
vanced iirst  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  as  one 
or  the  other  flipper  took  its  hold  of  the  earth,  and 
helped  they  body  onward.    The  seemed  to  delight 
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in  basking  in  the  son,  and  to  huddle  togeth^,  and 

grunt  out  their  pleasure  in  each  other  s  company.** 

The  &kin  of  one  of  the  specimens  obtained  in  thii 
expedition  Mr.  Wilkie  kindly  presented  to  me ;  s 
courtesy  the  value  of  which  was  enhanced  by  the 
fisiet  of  its  being  one  of  the  chief  of  the  opiwui  ^^olia, 
a  sort  of  trophy  of  his  own  exploits.  It  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  As  the  skull  was  not  pre- 
servedi  the  actual  identity  of  the  species  with  the 
smaller  specimen  described  by  Mr.  Hill,  cannot  with 
certainty  be  established ;  and  there  seems  a  little  dis- 
crepancy in  the  proportions,  as  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  admeasurements  of  Mr.  Hill's,  already 
given,  with  the  following^  which  were  taken  irom 
Mr.  Wilkie*s  specimen :  — 

ft.  m. 

Length  from  nose  to  tip  of  tall  -  •  •  •66 
Circumference  at  fore  paws       -  •  -  -    3  4 

Length  of  fore  paw       -  •  -  •  -0II| 

„       hind  paw      -  -  -  •  -    0  lOf 

ntail-  -  -  -  •  -02 

The  fur  is  of  a  nearly  unifonn  dirty  ash-grey, 
hlack  at  the  base,  and  grey  at  the  tips  of  the  hairs  i 
it  is  slightly  mottled  on  the  belly ;  it  is  rerj  dm 
and  stiff,  and  not  more  tluin  one-lourth  of  an  inch 
long.  Tiie  vibrma  or  whiskers  are  from  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  long ;  white^  with  one  oo 
each  side  dark  brown. 

TU£  Y£LLOW  BOA. 

A  serpent  of  the  Boa  kind  ( Ckilabothrus  inomaiiu) 
is  commonly  found  around  Bluefields,  and  I  helievt* 
in  most  parts  of  the  Island,  and  is  distinguished  by 
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the  appellation  of  Yellow  Snake.  It  commonly  at- 
tains a  length  of  eight  or  ten  feeti  and  a  diameter  of 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  tliickcst  part  of  the  body. 
The  ground  colour  is  yellow,  varying  from  bright 
golden  to  a  day-colour,  marked  with  black  in  irregu- 
lar spots  and  confluent  bands.  These  are  very  few 
and  remote  at  the  fore^parts,  but  increase  posteriorly, 
die  yellow  at  length  disappearing  except  as  scattered 
spots  on  an  uniform  black  ground.  In  the  female 
there  is  comparatively  little  black  colour ;  and  the 
tail  is  very  obtuse.  The  trivial  name  inornatus, 
which  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  have  selected  to 
dengnate  the  species,  must  be  considered  as  compara- 
tive ;  for  this  Boa,  when  seen  alive,  in  its  black  and 
yellow  livery,  is,  I  think,  far  from  unadorned,  the  con- 
trast of  colours  being  fine,  and  the  purple  iridescent 
glow  that  is  reflected  in  the  playing  light  from  the 
dark  parts  of  its  polished  armour  is  very  rich  and 
brilliauL    (Sec  Plate  IV.) 

From  its  size  and  aspect  the  Yellow  Snake  is 
looked  on  with  considerable  terror  by  the  inhabitants, 
though  no  one  pretends  to  have  known  of  a  fatal 
result  from  its  bite.  The  worst  evils  that  I  hear  of 
as  consequent  upon  its  attacks  are  flesh  wounds 
attended  with  local  inflammation,  and  rendered  difii- 
cult  to  heal  by  the  teeth  sometimes  breaking  off  in 
the  flesh:  terror,  liowever,  will  occasionally  induce 
fever  in  the  patient.  Instances  are  rare  of  even  these 
results;  the  reptile  usually  retreating  with  precipita- 
tion if  attacked.  It  is  not  infrequently  found  in 
houses  and  even  in  beds.  I  have  been  told  of  a 
gentleman,  who  on  awaking  in  the  morning  felt  a 
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pressure  on  his  head,  which  on  turning  his  eyes  he 
found  to  proceed  from  a  huge  Boa  coiled  up  on  bis 
pillow :  terror-atrackt  he  Beither  dared  to  atir  nor  to 
cry;  and  thus  he  lay  till  his  domestics,  anxious  at 
his  non-appearance,  looked  through  the  window  of 
his  bedroom;  and  discovered  the  spelL  They  soon 
rushed  in,  and  killing  the  dreaded  intruder,  released 
their  master.  A  serpent  of  this  species  was  dis- 
covered in  my  own  bedroom  one  night  at  Content,  ss 
I  was  preparing  to  retire  for  rest.  Though  certainly 
not  within  the  bed^  it  was  but  a  few  inches  from  mj 
pillow ;  but  the  motive  of  its  intrusion,  whidi  proted 
fatal  to  it,  and  afforded  me  the  original  of  a  drawing 
and  descriptiony  was  probably  the  pursuit  of  the  nts 
that  scampered  along  the  rafters  over  the  bed.  Annfe 
which  I  dissected  in  February  had  a  large  mass  of 
rat's  hair  in  the  stomach  and  rectum,  consolidated  by 
pressure  like  the  pellets  disgorged  by  owls, 

Mr.  Hill  has  recently  communicated  to  me  an 
anecdote  illustrative  of  this  Serpent's  vorscitj« 
**  Air.  Kelly  of  Tophill,  Trelawny,  showed  me  a  line 
skin  of  a  Yellow  Snakcy  — that  most  powerful  of  one 
ophidians.  It  measured,  as  I  should  guess  by  tlie 
eye,  nine  feet.  The  Snake  was  taken  in  a  rat-trap. 
The  pen-keeper,  suspecting  that  the  depredatioa 
committed  in  the  fowl-house  was  the  act  of  a  Yellow 
Snake,  set  a  rat-trap  to  catch  him;  and  succeeded  in 
fixing  him  by  the  neck.  In  his  death-struggles  he 
had  nearly  twisted  his  body  from  his  head.  Whea 
opened,  he  was  found  to  have  gulped  down,  whold 
and  unbroken,  seven  hen's  eggs.  I  forgot  to  inquire 
with  what  bait  he  had  been  enticed  to  the  trap.  If  it 
was  a  recently-killed  rat  it  would  no  doubt  attract  hin>  t 
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bat  be  it  what  it  may,  it  was  a  manifestation  of  con- 
siderable voracity  to  take  to  the  bait,  after  having 
swallowed  se^en  eggs." 

My  negro  lad  Sam  describes  to  me  with  much 
graphic  force  a  scene  which  he  once  saw  at  Mount 
Airy.  A  Boa  had  just  seized  a  hen  by  the  heady  and 
had  enfolded  her  in  its  mortal  coilings :  then  it  pro- 
ceeded gradually  to  suck  in  the  whole  until  only  the 
feet  were  exposed.  Just  then  a  fearless  negro 
woman  began  to  lay  on  lusty  blows  with  a  stout 
sticky  wliich  caused  the  reptile  to  disgorge  its  prey  ; 
bat  so  slimy  was  its  surface  now,  so  lengthened  and 
drawn  out  its  form,  while  much  diminished  in  diame 
terj — that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognised.  Not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  incident  was,  that  during 
the  whole  transaction,  the  unfortunate  hen's  brood  of 
young  chickens,  now  orphans,  surrounded  the  serpent, 
crying  as  they  beheld  the  tragic  fate  of  their  mother. 
In  this  case  the  act  of  seizure  was  not  witnessed ; 
but  Sam  has  seen  a  Boa  ascend  a  mango-tree,  on 
one  of  whose  branches  a  fowl  was  perching,  and  when 
at  some  distance  from  the  prey  begin  to  dart  out  and 
vibrate  its  tongue,  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  fowl  while  it 
slowly  and  uniformly  drew  near;  the  poor  hen  all 
the  time  intently  watching  the  foe,  but  without  stir- 
ring  or  crying.  Help  came  fortuitously,  just  as  the 
Snake  was  about  to  strike,  and  the  fowl  was  rescued. 
How  strange  it  is  that  in  widely  remote  parts  of  the 
w<»'ld  we  should  hear  the  same  statements.  Sam  has 
never  read  what  other  observers  have  described  about 
^sanation ;  but  he  and  others  affirm  from  their  own 
observation  that  some  such  power  is  exercised. 
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When  a  Boa  is  initated  by  stones  being  thrown  at 
it,  it  will  sometimes  rear  up  its  body  perpeodicnlariy, 
until  it  appears  to  rest  only  on  its  tail ;  and  then 
watching  a  stone^  it  will  suddenly  leap  after  it,  dart- 
ing to  an  incredible  distance  through  the  air,  and  drop 
upon  it.  Sam  assures  me  he  has  seen  a  leap  of 
this  kind  to  a  distance  of  f  uU  twenty  yunds,  but  it 
was  down  a  declivity.  The  Black  and  the  Grey 
Colubers  will  do  the  same,  and  will  sometimes  attempt 
even  to  leap  on  their  human  assailants  in  the  same 

mamier.  I  liavc  been  assured  of  these  facts  by  both 
TQj  servants,  who  aver  that  they  have  witnessed  them, 
and  on  whose  truthfulness  I  can  entirely  rely. 

Dr.  Palmer  of  Spanish-town  has  informed  me  that 
in  1829  a  Boa  of  enormous  dimensions  was  killed  oa 
land  belonging  to  Sheldon,  in  St.  David's,  by  Mr. 
M'Lau^hlan,  the  overseer.  The  people,  to  iiiMire 
the  death  of  so  terrible  an  animal,  had  cut  its  body 
into  pieces  with  their  machettes  or  bangers ;  bnt 
the  fragments  were  collected,  and  having  been  placed 
in  contact,  measured  within  a  yeiy  few  inches  of 
twenty  feet,  and  were  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. 

One  about  six  feet  in  length  which  I  kept  alive  for 
a  short  time,  was  very  inert,  lying  coiled  in  the 
bottom  of  liis  box,  and  apparently  as  unwilling  to  be 
disturbed  as  those  Pythons  which  we  see  wrapped  up 
in  blankets  in  zoological  menageries.  It  was  very 
offensive,  the  white  creamy  matter  which  it  discharged 
from  the  cloaca,  and  which  was  probably  the  udiM^ 
being  of  a  most  overpowering  fetor.  For  the  nine 
reason  the  skinning  of  one  of  these  Snakes  is  a  ycvy 
unpleasant  operation^  as  I  have  abundantly  promL 
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It  is  in  addition  a  yery  tedious  one ;  the  skin  adhe- 

ring  to  the  muscles  with  great  tenacity,  and  needing 
to  he  detached  with  a  kuife  or  scalpel,  the  operator 
woddng  ronnd  and  round. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  when  the  Yellow  Boa 
pairs^  which  is  in  spring,  others  of  the  same  species 
approsehy  and  twist  themselves  with  and  over  the 
pair/  until  an  immense  knot  or  entwined  mass  is 
formed.  Knots  composed  of  many  indiyiduak  are 
eertainly  often  found,  and  killed  without  difficulty, 
ss  they  are  then  very  inert.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Spanish-- 
town»  once  saw  five  Boas  lying  together  dead  on  the 
road,  which  he  was  informed  had  heen  killed  when 
entwined  under  such  circumstances.  This  knotting 
is  called  by  the  negroes  cooting,"  perhaps  from  the 
Spanish  coito.  A  black  man,  near  Blucfielcis,  going 
to  his  daily  labour,  found  a  large  number  thus  con- 
torted, and  went  on  killing  one  after  another,  until 
the  fetor  proceeding  from  them  made  him  quite  laint, 
and  compelled  him  to  turn  back  homeward. 

It  is  possible  that  the  vast  convoluted  host  of  Ser- 
pents seen  by  Humboldt  in  the  Savannahs  of  Izacubo 
in  Guiana  may  have  had  a  similar  origin :  the  motive 
which  he  suggests  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
known  habits  of  those  reptiles.* 

*  Dr«  Baoeroft  mentions  this  habit  of  eongrcgstiiig  in  twisted 
heaps,  with  tOOM  variation.  1  shall  also  mention  on  the  aiithofitj 
«f  ioma  piaaten  of  eradit»  that  a  number  of  YaUov  Snakai^  ai  ten  or 
tvelv%  are  not  imiireqticotlj  mat  with  in  tha  woodj  paiti  of  tho 
idand  ^tfa  their  tails  twisted  together,  but  the  rest  of  their  bodies 
ftaa.  Una  dUad  j  oeeoia  about  April  and  May*  at  tiiaur  breeding 
ann  as  is  supposed.  Whan  thus  anrprisad,  thej  will  raise  their 
ta3%  and  hiis,  and  it  tahas  them  soma  time  before  they  can  unwind 
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Sam  olMemd,  one  day  near  the  end  of  April,  tuo 

young  ones — not,  however,  r^ry  young — apparently 
caressing  each  other.  The  one  was  on  a  low  wallf 
yriih  its  head  hanging  down;  the  other  on  the  groondy 
with  its  head  a  little  reared ;  so  that  their  muzzles 
were  in  contact.  The  forked  tongues  of  both  were 
protruded,  much  vibrated,  and  seemingly  engaged  in 
licking  each  other's  face.  A  large  Boa  was  at  a  little 
distance,  looking  on. 

^pril  SOtk—A  lad  brought  me,  from  Belmont,  six 
eggs  of  the  Boa.  He  had  observed  a  Snake  crawl 
out  of  a  narrow  hole  in  the  side  of  a  yaw  hill,  a  low 
but  wide  heap  of  pulyerised  earth,  in  which  the  jwb* 
tuber  is  planted.  On  examination,  he  found  that  the 
hole  was  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  passage,  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  body  of  the  reptile,  and  leadiif 
to  a  large  chamber  in  the  centre  of  the  heap,  where 
lay  these  six  eggs.  They  were  lonp-oral,  l^indi 
by  ^  inch;  plump  when  first  discovered,  but  now, 
through  exposure  to  the  air,  shrunken  in  at  the  sides ; 
adhering  to  each  other  by  small  portions  of  their 
surfaces,  so  as  to  form  an  agglutinated  mass.  Their 
surface  was  dull  white,  the  integument  thin,  but 
tough,  and  resembling  white  kid  leather.  On  snipping 
the  skin  of  one,  a  clear  glaire  exuded,  in  which  was 
a  large  whitish  vitellus^  stained  with  blood-vessels, 
and  containing  a  young  Snake  about  seven  indiei 
long,  of  which  the  tail  was  two  and  a  half.  The 
head  was  laige ;  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain  promi- 

thamialfCi  sod  ttpmlt;  to  tbal  tokj  MtiTe  pflnon  ariMd  idgbt  iImd 
cMilj  dcMpitate  or  dmnj  then.**  (  On  He  FUkm,  !«.  ^  ^mmm- 
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Dent,  and  protected  only  by  a  soft  skin ;  the  eyes 
eooimoiiSy  black,  ill-defined;  the  scutation  pretty 
wdl  marked*  It  was  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  but 
pellucid.    One  foetus  which  I  took  out  writhed. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  the  lad  informed  me^ 
lay  a  heap  of  earth,  excavated  in  forming  the  bur- 
row. But  how  was  it  brought  out  ?  The  boy  sug- 
gested»  with  its  mouth."  The  chamber  was  weU 
lined  with  trash,  the  soft  strips  of  half-dried  plantain 
lenves;  these,  I  suppose,  must  have  been  carried  in 
in  its  mouth. 

On  my  communicating  this  circumstance  to  my 
friend  Mi,  Hill,  he  fiiToured  me  with  the  fbllovring 
note :  I  should  conclude  that  the  Tellow  Snake 
excavates  the  hole  in  which  it  deposits  its  eggs  by 
loosening  the  earth  with  its  head,  and  delivering,  at 
the  entrance,  the  crumbled  dirt  by  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  trunk;  the  vertebrae  and  the  ribs 
icing  that  for  the  transference  of  the  detached  earth 
from  the  snout  to  the  tail,  which  ihey  unitedly  per- 
form for  the  movement  of  the  body  forward  in  pro- 
gression. The  mechanical  power  is  not  that  of  the 
Archimedean  screw,  because  the  motion  is  not  spiral ; 
but  it  is  a  similar  movement,  alternating  right  and 
kit,  and  left  and  right  upon  a  plane ;  and  it  equally 
urges  onward  anything  for  delivery  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  moving  body  vrithin  the  perforated 
hole.  The  coil  of  the  body  at  the  extremity  of  this 
excavation  would  form  the  terminating  chamber, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  trash,  it  deposits  its 
eggi.  The  spurs  of  the  fig  and  the  buttresses  of  the 
eotUm-txee  axe  ficivourite  dormitories  of  the  Yellow 
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Snakes.   It  is  in  such  places  alone  Uiat  I  have  met 

with  them  in  a  state  of  repose." 

A  few  days  after  this,  Sam  found  a  Boa  lying  in  a 
nest  of  trash,  made  between  the  spurs  of  a  fig^-trce 
on  Bluefields  Mountain ;  the  nest  partly  covered  bj 
some  wood.  The  Serpent  was  coiled  up,  but  there 
were  no  eggs. 

The  interesting  circumstance  of  the  Python  bitii' 
iaiu»  incubating  its  eggs,  which  took  place  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  MusL  imi  of  Wn  'is  *,  is  thus  shown 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  family ;  the  habit  being 
common  to  the  Ammcan  and  Indian  species  of  the 
Boad(B.  For  the  fact  that  the  foetus,  in  the  case 
which  I  have  recorded  above,  was  fully  formed,  sad 
capable  of  motion  when  extractedi  sufficiently  prom 
that  some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  deposition  of 
the  eggs,  while  the  exit  of  the  Boa  from  the  neit» 
which  led  to  the  discovery,  shows  thnt  the  ^areut  was 
still  fulfilling  the  duties  of  incubation. 

Other  persons  have  assured  me  that  ofiten,  on  kiUing 
a  female  Yellow  Snake,  they  find  the  young  in  her 
beUjf*  And  this  is  curiously  confirmed  by  a  note  from 
Mr.  Hill,  who  thus  writes  me :  "  The  HonoorsUe 
Thomas  James  Bernard,  Member  of  the  Council,  has 
related  to  me  a  very  curious  fact  of  the  Yellow 
Snake.  Lately,  his  labourers  in  the  Pedro  Mountain 
district,  St.  Ann's,  killed  a  Yellow  Snake  contaimi^ 
some  ten  or  twelve  grown  young  ones,  varying  fipom 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length.  The  negroes  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  at  this  circumstance^  becsose 

•  Add.  det  So.  Nat  (Sad  ter.)  lEfL  SS. 
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thej  knew  that  this  Boa  produced  its  young  from 

•*  Is  this  to  be  received  as  a  case  of  Snakes  that 
retire  upon  alarm  into  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  the 
parent  t  It  is  stated  of  the  Rattlesnake  in  Hunter*s 
*  Memoirs  of  a  Captivity  among  tliu  North  American 
Indians,*  that  *  when  alarmed,  the  young  ones,  which 
aie  generally  eight  or  ten  in  number,  retreat  into 
the  mouth  of  the  parent,  and  reappear  on  its  giving 
a  contractile  muscular  token  that  the  danger  is 
past.*  Credible  eye-witnesses  say  the  same  of  the 
European  Viper.  (See  Charleswortli  s  Mag.  Nat. 
HiaU  ToL  L  new  series,  18S7.  p.  441.)" 

In  a  recent  communication  to  me,  Mr.  Hill  de* 
scrihcs  the  Yellow  Snake  as  viviparous^  on  the* au- 
thority of  a  young  friend  studious  of  natural  history* 
A  gravid  female  of  this  species,  taken  by  him,  brought 
forth,  after  some  days,  eleven  young  Yellow  Snakes. 
If  there  was  no  error  in  the  observation  of  this  case, 
it  must  be  considered  as  an  aberration  of  liabit.  The 
generation  of  the  Boada  is  well  known  to  be  ovi* 
parous,  and  the  fact  above  mentioned  as  having  fallen 
under  my  o^vn  notice,  proves  that,  sometimes  at  least, 
our  Chikibothrm  produces  eggs.  Is  it  possible  that 
a  Serpent,  normally  oviparous,  might  retain  the  eggs 
within  the  oviduct  until  the  birth  of  the  young, 
when  circumstances  were  not  propitious  for  their 
deposition  t 

The  scaly  armour  of  this  Serpent  does  not  protect 
it  from  the  attacks  of  parasitic  insects.  I  found  one 
infested  by  a  flat  Tick  {iMdes)^  in  some  numbers, 
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the  rostrum  of  the  insect  inserted  beneath  the  scaks 
of  the  body,  by  which  they  were  nearly  concealed. 
The  form  asmuned  by  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  a  nanow 
perpendicular  line,  which  gives  so  very  sinister  an 
expression  to  the  physiognomy,  indicatfia  a  noctumal 
activity.    The  pupil  is  round  in  the  Cobibrid^^ 

Our  Yellow  Snake  is  replaced  in  Cuba  by  another 
form  of  the  same  fiunily,  very  nmilar  iu  appeaianoei 
EpieraU$  anguUfer. 

Probably  other  Ophidians  remain  to  be  described. 
Mr.  Purdiet  in  lus  Botanical  Tour  (Lond.  Jounu  Bot. 
iv.  18.)y  thus  speaks  of  a  Serpent  which  he  saw  near 
Agley  Gap,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island  :  Oa 
a  loose  rock  I  obserTcda  large  and  remarkable  Snake, 
striped  like  a  zebra;  Lul  on  my  attempting  to  cap- 
ture the  creature,  it  disappeared  among  the  rocks. 

TH£  PARDAUNB  SNAKE. 

To  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  HiU  I  sm 

indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  a  pretty  little  Snake, 
placed  by  naturalists  in  the  family  of  the  Boas,  yet 
possessing  so  many  of  the  characters  of  the  Coluben, 
that  it  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  connecting 
forms  of  the  two  groups.  It  was  described  under 
the  name  of  Lrimwhu  maoulatus,  by  M.  Bibroo, 
in  1840|  in  the  History  of  Cuba,  by  M.  Ramon  de  la 
Sagra,  a  new  genus  being  instituted  for  it.  In  the 
same  year,  M.  Gundladier,  in  the  Archiv.  natur- 
gesch.  von  Wiegmann,  described  it  as  Boa  pardalu* 
Mr.  J.  £.  Gray  has  given  it  the  generic  appeUatkm 
of  Ungalia* 
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Two  individuals  were  presented  to  me  by  my 
fiiendy  of  which  one  was  adult,  the  other  about  half- 
grown.  The  former  is  grey-brown  above,  pale-yellow 
or  white  beneath;  marbled  here  and  there  with  red- 
diih-brown;  and  marked  with  irregular  round  apota 

of  black.  The  young  one  is  much  more  beautiful, 
being  of  a  paie  clay-colour  above,  becoming  cream- 
yellow  on  the  belly.  Four  bands  of  reddish-brown 
run  along  each  side  of  the  back,  and  ten  rows  of 
immd  black  spots,  of  which  the  two  dorsal  and  the 
two  rentral  rows  contain  the  largest  The  tail  is 
very  short,  and  abruptly  narrowed  at  half  its  length, 
where  it  becomes  pale  red^  unspotted.  On  the  hind 
head,  there  is  a  V-mark  of  brown,  pointing  forwards  ; 
md  a  brown  band  passes  from  the  muzzle  through 
esch  eye,  and  on  to  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

If  we  except  the  Chelonia  and  the  Crocodile,  this 
is  the  only  reptile  recognised  as  common  to  the 
islands  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  Mr.  Hill  informs  me 
that  it  is  rather  common  about  Greenwich^  in  Kings- 
ton Harbour,  and  that  it  never  exceeds  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  The  younger  specimen 
mentioned  above  was  taken  at  Mr.  Wilkie's,  near 
Spamsh-town,  in  February,  1846.    An  excellent 

figure  of  this  beautiful  little  Serpent  is  given  in 
Sagra'sCuba;  together  with  an  elaborate  description ; 
but  not  a  word  of  information  about  its  habits  or 
economy. 
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THE  OWL-FACED  BAT. 

May  24li,  1846.  ^  A  pretty  and  interesting  litde 

Bat  came  into  my  hands,  a  species  of  tiie  curious 
genus  OiUonycterit.^  It  flew  in  at  an  open  window 
at  Phoenix  Park  in  the  evening,  but  was  not  captured 
until  after  a  very  tedious  pursuit,  manifesting  great 
agility  on  the  wing.    It  looked  much  larger  in  flight 

*  This  closely  resembles  €%,  Meuitayii  (Gray),  tent  from  Oibt  by 
the  zoologist  whose  name  it  bears.  It  tlifrers,  however,  from  tbit 
species  in  some  of  its  admeasurements,  and  remarkably  in  colour.  I 
therefore  consider  it  distinct,  and  would  thus  describe  it. 

ChUonjfcterit  ^ristuj  Miul  Expanse  1 1|  inches.  Length  from  nose 
to  insertion  of  tail,  2  in. ;  tail  1  in.,  of  which  were  free,  al)ove  the 
membnuie.  Length  of  first  finger»  S|^in.  Ear,  measured  up  the 
longer  ttdc^  ||  s  up  Um  thortery  ^ ;  tngot  (front  side),  in.  Huziie 
to  inner  angle  of  cji^l^;  mwile  to  eer»  ^ ;  thigl^-j^;  le^f;  feot^ 
nteily;  cdoarainw |in,  Dentallbnnule,  M.  C.  ;  I.  \;  »9l 
Molers  very  jagged,  with  sharp  points ;  upper  cminee  large ;  oppcr 
incisors,  middle  pair,  large,  wedge-shaped,  like  the  human  incisofSi 
with  one  notch  ;  lateral  pair  very  small,  pointed,  leaning  touards  the 
middle  pair:  lower  incisors  small,  with  two  notches,  the  points  equal 
in  height.  Muzzle  dilated  and  truncated,  in  the  manner  of  a  hog's 
ending  in  four  points,  one  above  each  nostril,  and  one  oo  each  side. 
X«ower  lip  large,  warty  :  below  this  there  is,  as  it  were,  another  lip^ 
a  thin  projecting  lamina.  The  skin  at  the  sides  of  the  head  is  a  coo- 
linuation  oC  the  ear,  leaeiiiQg  almoet  to  the  mntik^  inctodng^ 
the  ear,  a  deep  hoUov,  at  the  bottom  of  which  li  placed  the  flj%  <hi 
Ihr  diveiging  in  front  and  bdow,  like  the  frcial  fratheia  in  Owb; 
the  ejee  are  bidden  in  a  front  view:  probably  this  ttmetaxe 
converge  the  aound»  not  the  rays  of  light  The  bead  is  roundl  sad 
prettily  formed.  Thn  leptodtictiTe  organs  were  inooospieoousi  bol 
it  was  a  male. 

Colour  of  the  upper  parts  brownish-grey  ;  of  the  under  parts  p.i!o 
grey,  silky  ;  the  whole  fur  very  soft,  shorthand  mole-like.  The  volu 
membranes  black,  much  wrinkled.   (Plate  VL  fig.  1.) 
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tlian  in  the  liancl,  probably  from  the  great  extension 
of  the  interfemoral  membrane. 

Tn  eaptivity  it  uttered  once  or  twice,  very  slightly, 
peculiar  short  sound  resembling  the  clicking  of 
lome  delicate  piece  of  machineiy,  which  evexj  one 
who  is  familiar  with  living  Bats  will  remember  as 
common  to  most  of  these  animals.*  It  was  very 
active,  leaping  up  to  flight  from  the  table,  and  ex- 
panding the  wings  in  a  moment,  though  conrined 
within  a  candle-shade.  It  bit  fiercely  at  the  hand 
that  held  it,  but  could  not  draw  blood  from  the 
fingers.  It  usually  carried  the  apical  half  of  the 
interfemoral  bent  upward  at  the  point  where  it  ceases 
to  embrace  the  tail,  so  that  the  tail  seems  to  extend 
beyond  the  membrane.  It  is  held  thus  by  the  cal- 
carea,  the  tips  of  which,  curving  downward,  carry 
down  again  tlie  tip  of  the  membrane,  })uckered  into 
minute  plicse.  This  was  usually  (not  invariably)  the 
case,  when  held  in  the  hand;  how  it  might  be  in 
flight,  I  did  not  observe ;  but  I  suspect  that  the 
interfemoral  would  then  be  wholly  expanded.  It 
died  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  thus  precluded  my 
further  observations  of  its  living  manners. 

I  never  saw  that  very  curious  form,  Mormoopi 
Blainvillii,  alive ;  but  Mr.  Hill  was  so  kind  as  to 
present  me  with  a  specimen  in  fine  preservation  in 
spirits.   It  had  been  captured  at  Spanish  Town 

•  I  have  heard  the  Marmozette  Monkey  (Jacchm)  produce  the 
very  same  sound ;  a  curious  little  collateral  evidence,  if  any  were 
wanting,  of  tbe  correctness  of  the  principles,  which  impeUed  th* 
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in  1843.   The  deydopment  of  membrane  on  ihe 

face  of  this  specie,  especially  in  the  involved  and 
foliated  expansions  of  the  lower  lip,  ezeeeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and 
fonns  a  very  singular  spectacle.  The  colour  of  the 
fur  is  not  mentioned  in  the  paUiahed  deacriptiom ; 
it  is  of  a  delicate  light  rufous  hue  ;  and  its  texture  is 
particularly  £ne,  soft,  and  silky. 

In  a  letter  dated  Fehruaxy  S7th,  1847,  Mr.  Hill 
mentions  a  Bat  apparently  of  a  well-marked,  but  new 
species ;  certainly  very  dissimilar  to  any  that  occurred 
to  me.  He  thus  writes:  — Among  the  spedmens 
of  Bats  that  you  carried  home,  did  you  observe 
any  with  the  membrane  forming  the  wing  in  part 
transparent  and  in  part  opaque  f  I  had  a  Bat  fpwen 
me  a  day  or  two  ago,  which  I  took  to  be  a  Mo- 
iiopiy Alt;— the  ears  being  rounded  and  the  noie- 
leaf  sharp ;  but  the  membranes  of  whose  wings  were 
not  brown,  as  is  said  of  the  MonophyUm  assigned  to 
Jamaica.  (Pen.  CycL ;  art.  Chbiroptbra.)  Between 

the  outer  phalanges,  answering  to  the  first  and  second 
£nger,  the  wings  were  of  a  transparent  dirty  white  \ 
and  between  the  remaining  membranes  of  the  fingers 
and  body  of  an  opaque  black.  The  Bat  when  11}  iug 
looked  like  some  birds  with  white-marked  quills  and 
secondaries.  This  specimen,  I  regret  to  say,  escaped 
from  me  when  I  attempted  to  get  him  out  of  the 
handkerchief  in  which  I  had  wrapped  him;  but  I 
shall  endeavour  to  recover  a  similar  specimen  fitom 
the  place  whence  this  one  was  procured." 
My  friendi  however,  had  afterwards  reason  to  think 
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that  this  diaphanous  peculiarity  was  not  a  specific 
character,  but  a  mere  adventitious  deviation  from 
aomial  condition. 

TH£  ALCO. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Hill  at 
Spanish-town  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  beautifiil 
little  inmate  in  his  family,  a  wliite  silky  Lap-dog,  with 
huge  melting  black  eyes.  The  interest  which  attached 
to  this  Dog  was  greatly  enhanced,  when  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  a  specimen  of  the  Mexican  Mopsy, 
the  white  woolly  variety  of  the  Alco,  or  native  Dog, 
foond  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery.  To  gratify  my  wishes  for  all 
the  details  that  he  could  give  me  of  the  history  of 
this  interesting  breed  of  dogs,  my  friend  kindly  drew 
up  the  following  memoir,  which  he  afterwards  com- 
municated to  me.^ 

*  In  an  accompanying  note  mf  friend  thus  aUudes  to  the  intro- 
doctioD  of  his  iUuitimtiTe  reminisoeneet :  I  doubt  not  my  readeis  wiU 
^ittiratli  mb 'm  thinking  «hnt  they  gnntlyenbeUiththt  •ubjMtbj 
ihdr  gnpfaio  pielofial.powtr,  and  neod  no  apology. 

"  Tou  win  peioaiva  that  I  hava  intiodncad  an  ailfaet  from  my 
If  9L  notaa  of  tmela  in  Haiti*  Hie  Aleo  waa  lo  mveh  a  part  of  the 
doBhMde  lifb  of  tho  aboriginal  Indiani,  and  this  passage  waa  to  nnieh 
an  illustration  of  that  life,  that  I  thought  it  not  inappropriate  to  the 
subject,  in  mentioning  the  fruits,  1  have  set  down  tlie  Indian  and 
Spanish  nanncs  generally.  The  Aguacate  is  the  Persea  gratissima  ; 
Avugada  Pear  is  a  corruption.  The  Guanabana  is  the  Anona  muri- 
catOf  OUT  Sour  Sop.  The  Afaranon  I  have  indicated  by  Anacardium, 
tbt  Casbew.  The  Ciruclas  are  the  Spondias,  our  Plums.  Tlie 
HahnoOyaa  well  as  I  can  lamcmberi  ia  the  largest  of  the  Hcuaaitaf.** 
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*^  The  aboriginal  inhabitanU  of  these  isUnds  m 
represented  as  possessing  at  the  time  of  the  disoofeiy 

a  small  domesticated  Dog,  which  th^;^  called  an  Jko, 
This  little  inmate  of  their  homes  was  remarkable  fivr 
a  gentle  quietness  of  temper,  and  fot  an  attacfamaDt 
that  made  it  the  constant  companion  of  its  master* 
When  the  indolent  and  pleasant  life  of  the  island  was 
terminated  by  the  servitude  imposed  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  dream  in  the  shade,  and  the  noontide  slumber 
hj  the  fountain,  which  had  been  exchanged  for  no 
ruder  exercise  than  tlie  choral  song,  and  the  evening 
dance,  were  succeeded  by  the  labour  by  day,  and  the 
weariness  by  night;  —  and  life  became  an  endlen 
repetition  of  the  same  toil  and  sufTering,  the  hopeless 
despondency  in  which  the  Indian  perished  swept  awqr 
also  the  attached  inmate  of  his  home. 

The  domesticated  Dog  is  every  where  the  counter- 
part of  his  master.  His  instincts  and  appetites  s»- 
sume  the  passions  and  pursuits  of  the  being  he  serves, 
and  mould  him  into  races  as  varied  as  the  condition 
of  msnkind.  From  an  animal  of  pursuit  with  iht 
huntsman  ;  of  vigilant  guardianship  with  the  keeper 
of  flocks  and  herds;  and  of  sleepless  watchfulness 
with  the  confiding  household;  —  he  becomes  an  in- 
dulged menial  or  a  pampered  favoiuite  at  the  icuuily 
board.  Preserved  and  perpetuated  in  the  se?ml 
accidents  of  breed,  to  administer  to  the  wants  and 
pleasures  of  man,  we  may  estimate  the  social  con- 
dition of  a  people  by  the  developed  character  of  their 
Dogs. 

All  writers  agree  in  representing  the  Alco  as  a 
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man  anumal  kept  as  a  familiar  pet  by  the  Indian 

women.^  It  had  yet  so  much  aptitude  for  out-of- 
door  pmpoaes,  as  occasionally  to  return  to  a  state 
of  independence.    The  Ootehit  of  Charleroixy  and 

the  Gasques  of  Garcilasso  and  Peres^  described  as 
small  dogs  absolutely  mute,  with  downy  or  silky  hair 
of  different  and  often  of  bright  colours,  possessed  by 
the  natives  of  St.  Domingo,  and  tlie  neighbouring 
islindsy  and  used  in  the  chase  of  their  almost  only 
quadruped  the  Agouti,  before  tlio  arrival  oT  tlic 
Spaniards,  was  a  dog  of  the  Alco  race.  The  specimen 
which  Mr«  Bullock  brought  from  Mexico  and  ex- 
hibited with  his  collection  of  Mexican  curiosities  at 
the  Efiyptiaa  Hall,  he  described  as  an  animal  of  the 
wild  breed.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  represents  it 
as  having  the  appearance  of  a  Newfoundland  Puppy,  f 
'It  was  small,  with  rather  a  large  head;  elongated 
oeciput ;  full  muzzle ;  pendulous  ears ;  having  long 
soft  hair  on  the  body.  In  colour,  it  was  entirely 
white,  excepting  a  large  black  spot  covering  each  ear, 
and  part  of  the  forehead  and  cheek,  with  a  fulvous 
mark  above  each  eye,  and  another  black  spot  on  the 
mmp;  the  tail  was  rather  long,  well  fringed,  and 
white.*  The  island  breed  of  this  Dog  is  extinct.  We 

•  Bryan  Edwards,  in  hU  History  of  the  West  Indies  (toI.  L  p.  1 1 6.), 

•"ben  fpeaking  of  the  Alco,  quotes  an  author  named  Acosto,  who  says 
Ait** the  dogs  among  the  Indians  of  St.  Domingo  were  a  small  route 
creature,  with  a  nose  like  that  of  a  fox,  which  the  natives  called  Alco. 
The  Indians  were  so  fond  of  these  little  animals  that  thev  carried  them 
on  their  ttKmidera  wherever  they  went,  and  nouriabed  them  in  their 

t  ifttnOkCB  Libnry,  MiimwiiIiVi,  foL  ju  DogiL 
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see  occasionally  spedmens  which  come  to  us  from  tbe 

neighbouring  continenty  with  the  silky  flow  of  hair 
oommon  in  the  Spaniel,  and  the  Maltese  Dog»  those 
caressed  household  favourites  of  Europe,  but  the  best 
known  variety  of  the  Indian  Alco  is  the  woolly 
breed,  so  much  sought  after  under  the  appellatioa  of 
the  Mexican  Mopsy,  It  assumes  the  Ianig"erous  cha- 
racter, we  may  suppose,  in  the  colder  atmosphere 
of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  —or  it  may  be  that  it 
lias  been  mixed  with  a  breed  remarkable  for  a  wooDy 
coating  found  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Indians  are  said  to  spin  and  work  the  hair  of  a  dog, 
along  with  other  woollen  materials,  into  garments. 

When  these  Islands  first  greeted  the  eyes  of  tbeir 
European  discoverers,  the  simple  manner  of  life  of 
the  natives,  free  from  toil  and  disquietude,  strangely 
iasdnated  them.  Existence  in  these  Western  Edens 
seemed  like  a  delicious  dream.  Their  holiday  life 
was  a  reiteration  of  luxurious  indolence.  Under  a 
serene  skj  and  a  Toluptuous  climate,  they  mjoyed 

the  quietude  of  home,  in  which  their  little  clog  bore 
them  company  and  shared  their  affection  with  their 
children.  In  Yasica,  in  Eastern  Haiti,  I  firand  ua- 
changed  memorials  of  the  ancient  Indians.  Peculi-r 
slopes,  cut  like  terraces  along  the  bills  of  the  vile, 
decidedly  artifidal,  were  gardens  of  the  aboriginil 
inhabitants.  The  little  stockade  cottages  upon  these 
terraces,  surrounded  by  groves  of  palms,  and  treei 
laden  with  fruit,  and  with  fences  enclosing  a  cooil- 
yard  filled  with  flowering  shrubs,  had,  to  my  eyes, 
a  character  so  primitive,  and  so  identical  with  die 
life  of  the  Indians,  that  I  could  not  fail  to  recar 
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totbeir  former  owners*   *  When^  ten  yean  after  the 

discovery  of  the  island,  the  intolerable  tyranny  of 
the  Spaniards  had  driyen  the  inhabitants  from  what 
Cohmibiu  had  deacribed  as  the  painted  gardens  of 
the  plain,**  the  homes  of  the  Vega  Real,  and  de- 
populated themy  the  natives  fled  in  numbers  to  the 
g^ens  and  fastnesses  of  this  adjoining  district.  The 
limestone  rocks,  which  pierce  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  abound  with  caverns  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  unfortunate  fugitives  who  preferred  death  to 
ser\'itude,  are  still  found  accompanied  by  the  remains 
of  their  domestic  dog.  It  was  in  the  hottest  month 
of  the  year  (July,  1831)  that  I  visited  this  delightful 
valley.  The  rains  which  come  with  the  vertical  sun, 
and  prevail  all  through  the  solstitial  season,  had  that 
vear  been  unusually  late.  They  had  as  yet  fallen 
only  in  gentle  showers,  and  the  constant  sea  wind 
that  blows  refreshingly  between  the  mountains  had 
scarcely  heaped  on  the  summits  those  white  accumu- 
lations which  were  to  fertilise  the  fields  with  season- 
able moisture.  But  the  air  was  agreeably  cool,  and 
all  through  the  unprecedented  drought  of  the  year, 
the  grass  in  these  sheltered  vales  was  fresh,  and  the 
ground  overspread  with  flowers,  and  tlie  crops  of 
com  and  pulse  were  afiected  by  none  of  those  heated 
blasts  which  had  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  husband- 
man  elsewhere.  We  found  the  nights  beautiful : 
the  stars  shone  with  exceeding  brilliance.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  magnificence  of  the  green  parks 
of  palm  and  heavy-laden  fruit-trees  of  curious  foliage 
in  the  villages.  There  were  vestiges, — fragments 
of  earthen  vessels,  stone  hatchets,  and  chased  or- 
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naments,  —  that  involuntarily  led  the  remembrance 
to  the  household  life  of  the  meek  and  innoceDt  race 
that  once  peopled  them.    The  peculiar  tiees  that 
shadowed  their  dwellings,  —  the  calabash  that  supplied 
them  frith  drinking  bowls ;  the  stariy  caymite ;  die 
russet  nispero  ;  the  golden  maranon,  the  anacardinin ; 
the  guanabana ;  theanona;  the  rose^pple;  theguava; 
theaguacate;  themammea;  the  orange;  thecimchi; 
the  maimon ;  the  tamarind ;  the  pine-apple,  fruits 
that  made  part  of  their  simple  repast,  were  all  grow- 
ing, blossoming,  and  bearing,  amid  groves  of  psliD. 
The  nightingale  *  sings  there,  and  the  colibri  visits 
the  bowers  at  noonday,  — but  the  people  that  sat 
beneath  their  shadows,  where  are  they  t    Their  cot- 
tages are  in  the  village  —  the  upright  boards  of  the 
palma  real,  braced  with  the  unhewn  hardwood  sod 
tied  with  stems  of  bejuco,  and  covered  with  sheaths 
of  jagua,  are  the  same  sort  of  huts  they  inhabited. 
The  very  haroac  that  swings  there  is  theirs,  bat 
another  race  are  dwellers  within  them.    The  ghtter- 
ing  palaces  of  the  Spaniard  are  crumbled  to  dust-* 
earthquakes  have  buried  them,  and  revolutions  des- 
troyed them.    The  golden  dreams  have  faded.  The 
anticipated  future  has  deceived  the  avarice  of  kinp 
and  the  venality  of  nobles.    The  empire  conferred 
by  the  high-styled  vicegerent  of  God  is  passed  awajf* 
All  has  been  cheated,  —  the  cupidity  of  ambitioo, 
and  the  eagerness  of  power.    Nothing  remains  but 
the  sheltered  hut  and  the  shadowy  gardeni-- the 

*  The  Mocking-bird  {Mimut  pol^gkttui)  is  to  called  in  Uie  Aa- 
tillee. 
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vnainbitioiis  home  of  which  they  dispossessed  the 
simple  Indian.  '*  There  are  no  vicissitudes  for  the 
eternal  beauties  of  nature/'  says  Madame  de  Genlis : 

while,  amid  hlood-stained  revolutions,  palaces,  mar- 
ble columnsi  statues  of  bronze,  and  even  cities  them* 
lelrai  disappear,  the  simple  flower  of  the  field, 
regardless  of  the  storm,  grows  into  beauty  and  mul- 
tiplies for  ever,"  '* 

"  The  wild  race  of  Dogs  of  the  Southern  Continent 
which  the  Indians  have  reclaimed,  and  which,  six  and 
eight  together  in  company,  hunt  agoutis,  paeas,  and 
wild  gallinacea,  with  a  solitary  cry  heard  in  the  dense 
forest,  —  middling  in  size,  light  in  colour,  and  close- 
lisiredt  i>  the  Aguara  dog  of  Surinam.  The  species 
is  not  numerous.  Among  the  aboriginal  natives  of 
the  Northern  Continent,  there  occurs  a  small  dog 
of  slender  make,  with  broad  pointed  ears,  covered 
with  long  white  straiglit  hair,  and  having  the  body 
clouded  with  blackish  grey  and  brown  intermingled 
spots,  and  the  feet  well  clothed  with  fur.  It  is  gentle 
tnd  confiding  iu  disposition,  but  mute ;  at  least  in  its 
aative  land  it  is  never  known  to  bark.  These  and 
the  lanigerous  dog  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
are  the  only  races  of  the  native  breeds  of  either 
continent,  in  which  we  trace  any  of  the  peculiarities 
ssngned  to  the  Alco,  in  the  two  races  distinguished 
by  that  name. 

Of  the  three  different  species  of  Dog,  included 
by  Fernandez  in  his  History  of  the  Animals  of  New 
Spain,  under  the  generic  name  of  Alco,  Buffon, 

*  Kf  HaNotaioflVsvsbiBEUItitBlSSOaDdlSSl.  (R.  H.) 
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rejecting  at  once  the  Hairless  Dog,  identical  with  the 
Bald  Turk  of  the  old  continent,  admits  readily  the 

species  called  Ytzcuinte  Potzotli,  a  dog,  short-necked 
in  an  unusual  degree,  and  humped  in  shape,  with 
silky  hair;  and  the  Techichi,  wild  and  melanchdj 
in  aspect ;  as  true  aboriginal  dogs*  The  first  of  these 
two  species  he  recognises  as  the  same  with  the  Lsp- 
dog  of  Peru,  —  the  little  plump  fondling  of  the 
Indian  women ;  and  the  other  as  a  larger  and  lighter- 
made  species,  but  dull  and  spiritless,  which  the  In- 
dians make  use  of  in  the  chase,  —  in  which  he  sees 
the  Forest  Dog  of  Ouiana.  It  seems  exceedio{^y 
probable  that  there  were  two  breeds  of  indigenmit 
CanidcB  in  these  Islands  at  the  time  of  the  discoveiji 
and  that  theur  common  name  Alco  was  a  generic 
appellation ;  —  that  one  breed,  the  silky-haired  Ako, 
came  hither  from  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  the  seat  of 
Indian  civilisation;  and  that  the  other,  the  shwt- 
liaired,  was  brought  in  from  the  SouLhern  Main  by 
the  predatory  Caribs.  The  variety  now  known  as 
the  Mexican  Mopsy  differs  only  in  the  wooUy  ui> 
stead  of  the  silky  hair,  from  the  detailed  description  of 
Buffon.  Pendentears,  the  sign  of  domestication;  the 
forepart  of  the  head  white,  save  round  the  eyes  and  on 
the  ears,  which  are  tinged  with  rufous ;  the  back, 
sometimes,  inclined  to  yellow;  the  tail  white  sad 
short,  and  flowing  but  half  vray  down  the  thighs; 
the  body  marked  occasionally  with  black  spots ;  the 
legs  white  and  toes  long.  These  details  are  minatel^ 
descriptive  of  our  little  Mexican  favourites,  —  the 
yellow-rufous  prevailing  on  the  face  and  ears,  inside 
and  out,  but  more  especially  on  the  inaide ;  whik 
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the  jellow  'on  the  back  and  the  black  spots  on  tke 

body  are  often  enough  seen  in  the  specimens  about 
the  streets.* 

**Some  four  years  and  a  half  ago,  a  friend  sent 
me  a  grown  up  pup,  then  about  seven  months  old, 
a  Creole  product  of  a  stock  originally  procured  from 
the  Indian  main.  As  this  dog,  which  we  still  possess, 
exhibits  marked  traits  of  character  which  are  said  to 
prevaQ  always  in  tke  breed,  I  shall  set  down  some 
few  of  its  peculiarities. 

The  first  act  of  Prince  when  brought  to  us,  was  to 
attach  himself  to  a  little  niece  of  mine,  twelve  years 
old,  —  to  whom,  rather  than  to  my  sister  or  myself, 
lie  was  a  present,  and  he  became  so  exclusively  hers, 
is  to  disregard,  and  even  receive  with  displeasure, 
the  caresses  of  everybody  beside.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  beneficent  eye  of  this  mistress ;  —  she  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  fever  which  carried  her  oft"  in  a 
few  days  ai'ter  his  arrival  in  our  house.  Princes 
place  was,  however,  always  by  her  pillow,  —  and  he 
would  rise  from  the  soundest  sleep  at  midnight  to 
kiss  her  fevered  cheek  and  be  fondled  by  her,  if  he 
heard  her  voice.  When  she  was  in  her  coffin,  Prince's 
place  was  under  the  head  of  it,  where  he  sat  silent 
and  sullen,  and  seemed  as  mnch  a  moamer  as  any 
of  the  family. 

Prince's  affection  continues  to  maintain  this  marked 

*  "Tbe  passage  in  Edwanb,  quoted  ftom  AmiIo  (jm  wsU  cm 
SSl.)^  icprewnto  tfaa  AleQ  at  fiiMOMd.   Very  mmj  of  the  Ifcsi* 
can  Mopsies  are  to  ftslnfNied ;  though  Prince  has  not  that  feature 

sharp.  A  pointed,  fox-nosed  Mopsy  is,  however,  more  common  than 
oD«  with  a  short  noae.** 
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undivided  character.   Hit  attoehment  has  been  tnBt« 

ferred  to  the  mother  of  his  first  favourite,  since  the 
child's  death.  No  other  object  is  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  hia  regards.  His  whole  heart  is  widi  his 
mistress.  He  sleeps  at  night  by  her  bedside,  —  and 
he  selects  for  his  place  of  repose  the  qpot  where  her 
shoes  are  put  down.  By  day  he  lies  at  her  feet  — 
No  other  lining  being  is  allowed  to  share  in  her  ca- 
resses. If  a  child  be  taken  into  her  lapi  Priaes 
leaps  up  immediately,  and  strives  to  thrust  tlie  object 
of  his  jealousy  away.  If  he  be  checked  or  scolded 
for  his  presumption,  his  countenance  aasunea  a  cha- 
racter of  unmistakeable  displeasure,  and  he  withdraws 
himself  into  seme  retired  part  of  the  room,  and  rs- 
jects  every  endeavour  to  reconcile  him  to  his  disap* 
pointment.  His  eyes  being  a  deep  unmingled  black, 
his  countenance  expresses  with  diatinetness  all  Us 

varying  emotions.  We  have  felt  some  surprise  that 
he  should  so  passionately  have  taken  to  my 
niece,  child  as  she  was,  for  his  first  love ;  because  we 
have  observed  that  he  has  an  unconquerable  repug- 
nance to  the  notice  of  all  other  children  whatever:-^ 
he  not  alone  refuses  their  caresses,  but  whenever  they 
attempt  to  pat  him,  he  snarls  and  endeavours  to  con- 
vince them  of  his  dislike  by  trying  to  bite  them.  We 
liavc  another  dog  in  the  bouse,  but  he  refuses  all 
companionship  with  him.  He  tolerates  the  cat,  and 
will  sleep  on  the  same  sofa  vrith  that  feUow-servsntr 
but  we  have  never  seen  him  familiar  with  any  other 
caninci  save  a  little  dog  of  the  same  mopsy  breed 
with  himself  which  had  been  brought  to  us  by  some 
of  the  neighbours  from  tlie  street  on  a  suppositioa 
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dull  it  wu  our  own  little  pet  that  had  wandered 

away,  and  had  been  losU  This  predilection  was  not 
indoeed  hy  any  aeacael  inetinct,  became  this  dog  was 
also  a  male.  This  is  a  remariuble  evidence  of  the 
disposition  among  animals^  when  they  have  become 
divided  into  iaces»  to  fonn  companionship  only  with 
their  own  allied  breeds,  and  to  propagate  with  them. 
—  ^  The  wild  animal,  preserving  the  same  habitSy 
nourished  by  the  same  food,  sometimes  in  scarcity, 
and  sometimes  in  abundance,  and  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  assumes  little  variety 
which  may  not  easily  be  traced  to  the  operation  of 
these  causes  ;  the  same  soil,  climate,  and  subsistence 
mtiniie  to  produce  a  similar  race.'  *  Domestication, 
when  it  has  established  a  peculiar  character,  main- 
tains a  preference  for  it,  and  by  conformity  to  this 
prefezeme  removes  a  tendency  to  new  varieties^  until 
altered  circumstances  give  rise  to  other  qualities  and 
modifications,  when  a  new  breed  arises,  and  maintains 
its  own  uniformity  by  an  adherence  to  the  same  pre- 
ferences,  and  consimilarities. 

^*  Prince  s  jealousy  and  selfishness  leads  him  to  eat 
up  greedily  anything  be  is  disposed  to  refuse,  if  our 
other  dog,  Spot^  be  called  to  take  it.  This  begrudg- 
ing temper  is  very  amusingly  turned  to  account  when 
we  vrish  to  force  upon  him  medicine.  If  he  is  dis* 
posed  to  reject  the  food  with  which  it  is  mixed,  a 
call  made  for  the  other  dog  to  come  and  take  it,  im- 
mediately induces  bim  to  swallow  it  hastily,  to  gratify 
his  splenetic  temper;  but  if  anything  be  given  to  the 
other  dog  first,  when  be  has  been  waiting  or  begging 

*  Dr.  J,  Bud  Sunmer  on  tb«  lUoorcU  of  Creation.  Appendix,  No^  il 

as 
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for  a  share  of  it,  he  withdraws  himself  in  a  pet,  and: 

refuses  to  take  it  when  afterwards  offered  to  liim, 
Tiiis  jealouajt  which  allows  of  no  rival  in  faTountiiiii» 
induced  a  fiiend,  when  he  first  saw  its  humours,  to 
observe  how  distinctly  this  pet  of  ours  bore  traces  of 
the  common  fiiilings  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  modvct 
that  influenced  the  dog-mind  were  as  perceptible  as 
if  they  had  been  declared  in  the  words  of  some  human 
sentiment. 

**  Prince's  manner  of  expressing  his  marked  regard 
is  by  rubbing  his  head  into  the  bosom  of  the  object 
of  his  aflfection,  much  in  the  way  that  a  cat  rubs 
itself  upon  a  person  when  particularly  disposed  to 
fondness.  He  is  veiy  select  in  his  food.  He  rejecti 
all  vegetables,  and  eats  only  cooked  flesh ;  yet  he  is 
passionately  fond  of  cakes,  particularly  those  that 
are  spiced,  and  is  perfectly  greedy  of  sugar.  He 
rejects  fresh  fish,  but  is  insatiably  disposed  fur  iLat 
which  is  salt.  His  sight  is  not  quick,  nor  his 
vision  distinct ;  —  this  is  said  to  be  the  failing  of  the 
breed.  He  is  usually  disposed  to  silence  and  re- 
serve ;  but  he  barks,  and  that  vehemently,  when  he 
is  roused  so  to  express  his  emotions.  But  the 
temper,  and  the  unsociable  and  passionate  regard  for 
a  single  person  in  a  household,  here  described,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  one  else,  is  the  characteristic  of 
every  individual  of  this  particular  race. 

I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  there  is  a  wild 
Dog  iu  Eastern  Haiti,  very  different  from  the  Feral 
Hound  of  St.  Domingo,  delineated  by  Colonel 
Hamilton  Smith.  This  wild  dog  is  called  a  Xibam 
{Hibard),  and  at  all  points  resembles  the  Aguara  dog 
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fif  Siirinant  When  I  was  journeying  up  to  the 
mountains  of  Maimon  beyond  the  Yuna  river,  our 
path  in  the  |nne  forests  was  crossed  by  a  solitary  Dog 
of  peculiar  make.  As  it  lurched  past  us,  I  heard  for 
the  iirst  time  the  Xibaro  s])oken  of.  When  we 
esme  to  the  spot  at  which  the  dog  had  skulked  into 
sisrht,  we  found,  a  little  way  off  our  track,  a  forest  hog^ 
which  bad  been  run  down,  and  just  slaughtered. 
The  entrails  were  torn  open,  and  the  Xibaro  had 
been  gloating  on  the  reeking  blood  and  steaming 
▼isoera.  My  inquiries  led  to  some  precise  informa- 
tion about  this  race  of  wild  dogs.  Tradition  makes 
them  Indian.  They  maintain  a  uniform  character  in 
cfcry  district  in  which  they  are  known.  They  are 
prick-eared,  middle-sized,  and  light-coloured.  A 
sketch  supplied  me  by  a  Spanish  friend,  I  find  still 
preserved  among  my  St.  Domingo  notes,  and  I  close 
this  account  of  the  Alco  with  a  copy  of  it,  as  the  re- 
presentation of  a  remanent  aboriginal  hunting  dog."* 

THE  MANATES. 

'  Jiliitf  IS^  — A  Manatee  (Manatut  Amerieams) 
ibrtuoately  fell  under  my  observation  at  Savanna-le- 
Mar ;  having  been  just  captured  by  getting  itself  en? 

*  ''IsMftMNiiewhefein  myraidingaalioittiineigowith 

'  libwo/  applied,  at  •  South  AfMiicftn  term,  to  the  Wild  Dogof  ths 
Smnnas.  The  animal  spoken  of  by  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  at  the 
conduition  of  his  notice  of  the  Feral  Hound  of  St,  Domingo,  as  the 
ild  DojT  of  Mexico,  and  the  *  Cimarron  *  of  the  Pampas,  answers  in 
«D  lapects  the  description  of  the  Xibaro  ;  —  small  sized,  with  erect 
nn;  bold  and  sagacious;  not  hostile  to  man,  but  destructive  to  the 
talf  et  and  fbala  of  the  wild  herds ;  himting  nngly  and  in  troopt ;  and 
hvRmi^iB  tiia  open  sooBtiy." 
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tangled  in  a  seine.  It  was  still  afive,  and  apparently 
uninjuredi  but  lay  with  a  dull  inertness,  manifesting 
little  sign  of  vitality,  except  now  and  tlien  a  laqr 
flap  of  die  broad  tail,  and  the  periodical  opening  of 
the  nostrils.  Its  pachydermatous  character  struck  me 
at  once :  the  ddn,  rough  and  coarse^  presented  no 
resemblance  to  the  smooth  integument  of  a  Dulphm 
of  similar  size,  which  is  like  the  softest  and  smooth- 
est kid  leather,  whereas  this  gready  resembled  the 
hide  of  a  huge  pig.  The  form  of  the  muzzle,  also, 
though  peculiar,has  much  analogy  with  that  of  a  hog, 
and  the  remarkable  character  of  its  surface,  semi- 
cartilaginous,  plump,  and  lubricated,  is  the  same  in 
both  animals.  The  development  of  mussle,  agsio, 
strongly  marks  the  typical  Pachydermata,  as  it  (loe:» 
the  Manatee.  A  few  short  hairs  stand  up  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  head,  especially  on  the  front  of 
the  muzzle,  on  the  lower  part  of  which  they  become 
stout  white  tubes,  about  aline  in  diameter,  and  three 
lines  in  length.  The  nostrils  are  placed  on  die  top 
of  the  muzzle,  and  consist  of  two  tubular  orifices 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  when  qien;  but  ordi* 
narily  closed  by  a  sort  of  valve  of  semi-lunar  form, 
so  that  their  position  is  indicated  only  by  a  depres- 
sion of  that  form,  the  horns  of  which  point  forwaris. 
The  action  of  breathing  is  periodical  and  sudden :  I 
did  not  measure  the  intervals  of  respiration,  bui  it 
might  be  several  ndnutes.  Suddody  die  cresccolic 
depressions  become  circular  openings,  and  the  varm 
breath  is  expired;  in  about  half  a  minute  thgrsie 
closed  as  suddenly.  The  valve  or  stopper  lias  a 
singular  appearance:  when  its  action  is  caiefttliy 
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watched,  it  seems  to  be  ^ie  ftfmi  side  of  the  tube 
itself  elevated  hy  muscular  action  to  closci  aad  de- 
praned  to  open,  the  nostriL^ 

The  small  eyes  are  deeply  sunk,  and  hidden  be- 
neath projecting  ejebrows:  I  could  not  see  any 
eyelids  or  lashes.  The  region  around  and  beneath 
these  organs  was  maintained  in  a  constant  state  of 
wetnees,  by  the  exudation  of  tears. 

A  slight  depression  down  the  mesial  line  of  the 
back  marks  the  course  of  the  spine.  The  swimming- 
paws  are  little  indeed  like  hands,  and  the  nails  could 

not  have  been  detected,  if  they  had  not  been  looked 
for:  they  are  broad,  rough,  and  black,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  skin  of  the  foot  only  by  a 
depression  around  their  bases :  that  is,  as  in  the 
human  nails,  the  base  is  lower  than  th^  surrounding 
flesh*  I  could  find  only  three  on  ea<^  paw.  I 
should  much  doubt  the  derivation  of  Manatee,*'  or 
as  the  negtoes  call  it,  Manant^,  from  manatus, 
handed.  If  these  were  indeed  the  "  mermaids"  seen 
by  Columbus  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui  in  Haiti, 
he  might  well  say  that  they  were  by  no  means  the 
beautiful  beings  that  they  had  been  represented, 
?ven  though  viewed  under  the  influence  of  that 
wuleur  de  rase^  which  his  excited  imagination  was 
lien  casting  upon  every  tiling  he  saw. 
The  animal  allowed  itself  to  be  dragged  about, 

•  Looking  at  the  Hippopotamus  In  the  Zoological  Gardens,  I  was 
latt^  ttruck  with  its  mode  of  breathiag,  while  in  the  water.  The 
pwiiliiri  and  sudden  opening  of  tba  Yalvular  nostrili^  Mid  the  ei- 
pkir«  oniatioii  of  Um  air»  Ibrdblj  isgsUmI  to  mj  mmaj  ths 
UnScsof  Jamaia^ 
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and  even  its  muzzle  to  be  handled^  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  bite*  or  any  manifestatiim  of  im- 
patience.* 

After  taking  the  foregoing  notes,  I  made  aome 
caiefal  sketches  of  it  as  it  lay ;  no  representatioa 
that  I  have  seen  conveying  anything  more  than  a 
rude  approximation  to  its  general  appearance.f  The 
great  size  and  mnscolarity  of  the  expanded  tail»  ocm- 
trasted  with  the  diminutive  paws,  at  once  strike  the 
observer,  and  show  how  subordinate  the  latter  are 
as  instruments  of  progression. 


*  The  following  notes  of  the  dimensions,  and  colours  of  this  iadi' 
vidual  were  takeo  from  it  while  alive :  — 

ft  in. 


7  8 

From  muzzle  to  base  of  tail  • 

5  10 

Length  of  tail   -          .  • 

*  m 

• 

1  10 

Transverse  diameter  of  tail  • 

* 

1  111 

Girth  of  middle  of  the  body 

m  m 

m 

5  1 

From  munle  to  eye 

m  m 

m 

0  € 

1  10 

Bicedtb  of  body  iMOMied  m  ^  em 

rWf  ftofD  maert] 

Mm  of 

one  pew  to  the  other 

•  * 

1  Hi 

Length  of  pew  .         •  . 

m 

1  s 

Breadth  of  paw  •         .  • 

•  • 

0  51 

Colour,  an  nnUbrm  biiiith  Ueek,  rough-gndned,  with  the  ealicif 

peeling  in  several  places,  showing  the  colour  brighter  and  deanff 
beneath.  Under  parts  slightly  paler  ;  front  of  muzzle  dull  grey.  Th 
eve  was  very  small,  not  nearly  so  large  as  a  man's ;  the  iris  very  r.arro', 
scarcely  a  line  wide ;  the  pupil  comparatively  large,  circular,  ble 
The  iris  of  a  dull  greyish  white. 

f  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  just  pb- 
lished  a  figure  in  their  Large  Series  of  Natural  History  Ei^giari^rs. 
the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  Toncb  fiv,  n  it  was  Bude  fiom  myivn 
drawings  above  alluded  to. 
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The  next  morning  I  rose  long  before  daj  and 

proceeded  to  the  place,  intending  to  procure  the  skin 
for  preservation.  But  when  I  arrived,  the  negro 
bnteber  had  already  killed  the  animal,  and  partly  cut 
it  up,  so  that  my  purpose  was  frustrated.  I  had  the 
pleaaure,  however,  of  breakfasting  on  steaks  of  its 
flesh,  which  was  of  delicious  flavour,  without  any 
oiliness:  its  taste  was  something  between  veal  and 
poik,  rather  approaching  the  latter.  The  carcase 
was  eagerly  bought  up  in  joints,  as  a  delicacy  for  the 
table. 

I  am  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  some  further 

notes  of  this  little  known  but  very  interesting  aquatic 
Pachyderm.  My  excellent  firiend,  Mr.  Hill,  writing 
under  date  of  the  8th  December,  1848,  from  Spanish 
Town^  gives  me  the  following  account. 

''In  the  month  of  August  last  some  fishermen 
from  Old  Harbour  brought  up  hither  a  Manati,  which 
they  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  several  days  by 
taking  it  early  every  morning  to  the  river.  I  saw 
it  immediately  after  they  brought  it  into  town* 
Its  periodically  long  intervals  of  expiration  and  in* 
spiration,  in  which  it  opened  out  its  otherwise  closely- 
tumpressed  nostrils,  and  snorted ;  and  its  convulsive 
flappings  of  the  tail,  broad,  stiff,  and  horizontal^ 
like  the  spasmodic  jerkings  of  a  lobster,  were  all  very 
marked  incidents  in  its  economy.  The  snout,  long 
and  qrlindrical,  with  a  very  decided  turgescence,  so 
as  to  make  the  diameter  of  the  root  less  than  that 
of  the  middle ;  —  the  exceedingly  discal  character 
of  the  extremity,  with  the  remarkably  shom-like 
bristles  about  it,  were  very  curious  features,  and 
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never  properly  lej^esented  but  in  your  exqiiiale 

little  sketches  of  the  Westmoreland  specimen. 

'*  This  Manati  was  a  female  about  ten  feet  long. 
It  had  become  sufficiently  familiar  to  grunt  in  answer 
to  its  name,  Bessy*  After  ezbausting  curiosity  beiei 
tbe  fisbermen  took  it  onto  Kingston  by  ndlway; 
but  its  exposure  to  the  midday  sun  in  its  journey  so 
exhausted  it,  that  if  it  did  not  die  of  fatigue,  thej 
foond  themselves  necessitated,  for  fear  it  wodd, — 
at  once  to  slaughter  it,  that  they  migbt  keep  it 
marketable  at  the  shambles.  It  was  readily  bought 
up,  and  spoken  of,  as  deliciously  tasted  meat.** 

In  a  previous  letter  my  friend  had  communicated 
some  notes  of  a  lifanatee  that  had  £d]en  nnder  hit 
observation,  during  a  sojourn  in  Eastern  Hffi[tL  On 
the  sands,  which  throw  back  the  waters  of  the  Yasica 
at  its  embouchure,  and  spread  them  out  into  a  wind- 
ing lakeleti  a  Manati  that  had  been  wounded  up  the 
riyer,  had  come  and  died.  That  was  the  first  animal 
of  the  kind  I  had  seen.  In  body  it  is  shaped  like 
the  Seal ;  —  but  its  face  has  a  character  decidedly 
cow-like.  It  is  very  obviously  the  ultimate  link  of 
tbe  fluviatile  paekjfdmnata  with  the  cetoeeo.  Its 
fore  legs  are  shapeless,  being  neither  claws  nor  fins. 
Placed  near  the  head  so  as  very  inefficiently  to  assist 
the  motion  of  its  great  bulk  on  land,  it  was  rather 
surprising  to  see  that  it  had  crept  so  completely  eat 
of  tbe  water  as  to  lie  dry  upon  the  beach.  Its  eyei 
are  small,  and  the  orifices  which  form  its  ear-holei 
are  narrow  slits,  scarcely  perceptible.  It  has  breasts 
like  those  of  a  woman,  placed  forward  betweea  the 
paws,  and  projecting  with  the  swelling  rotundi^  of  t 
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bosonu  A  mass  of  thick  flesh  forms  its  lips.  It  has 
molar  teeth  with  square  crowns  and  transverse  pro* 

jections,  but  no  incisors,  those  of  the  jaw  sufficing 
to  crush  the  aquatic  grasses^  and  the  shore  herbs  on 
which  it  feeds. 

**  With  locomotive  powers  little  suited  to  enable  it 
to  seek  the  land)  as  the  Seal  does^  the  Manati  is 
almost  exclusively  an  inhaUitant  of  the  water.  It 
seldom  does  more  to  relieve  itself  from  this  element, 
than  raising  its  head  above  the  stream.  It  coasts 
the  green  banks^  and  crops  the  bordering  herbage  as 
it  swims  along.  The  friend,  at  whose  home  on  the 
Yasiea  I  was  stajing^  when  I  saw  this  specimen  of 
the  Manati,  informed  me  that  some  time  previous 
to  my  coming  on  this  visit,  he  had  surprised  some 
six  of  these  tenants  of  the  river  in  an  inlet  which  he 
used  as  Iei  timber  dock.  He  confined  them  there 
until  they  had  cropped  all  the  long  aquatic  weeds 
that  lined  the  bottom  of  the  inlet ;  and  they  grazed 
harmlessly  and  seemed  to  suffer  no  apprehension 
from  their  state  of  restraint.  I  tasted  the  iiesh  some 
years  ago ;  —  it  was  like  beef :  the  fat  was  crisp  and 
delicate.  Its  vegetable  food  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  give  it  this  similarity  to  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  gxase  the  field.  Purchas,  in  his  *  Pilgrims,' 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  Manati,  which  one 
of  the  Caciques  of  Hispaniola  had  tamed  '  in  a  lake,' 
as  he  expresses  it,  *  of  standing  water,'  giving  this 
narrative  of  the  *  River  Cow '  on  the  authority  oi 
Peter  Martyr."* 

*  This  anecdote^  though  not  resting  on  scientific  authority,  is  worth 
tnoierilniig.   The  picture  wee  probebl/  dmwn  from  the  lift;  end 
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A  few  months  before  the  captnie  of  the  speciniea 
which  fell  under  mj  own  notice,  a  pair  were  eeen  in 
the  harbour  of  Black  River.    My  informant,  wbo 

saw  them,  assured  me  that  they  were  playing  at  tlie 
surface  of  the  water  over  the  bar  at  the  river  s  mouth, 
hardly  a  gun-ahot  from  the  bridge;  and  that  they 
continued  their  gambols  for  a  oonaiderable  time ;  yet 

no  one  cared  to  pursue  them  :  a  fair  specimen  of 
Jamaican  apathy.  These  were  about  twelve  feet 
long. 

In  Dr.  Robin8on*a  MS,  Tolumea  there  are  aome 
occasional  notices  of  this  animal,  and  of  the  manner 

in  which  it  was  captured,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  He  states  that  a  large  Manatee  would 
sell  at  Kingston  for  SOL  currency  (=  sterhog)» 

even  the  docility,  which  would  submit  to  the  oflRce  of  ferrying  fivo'irlte 
attendants  across  the  lake,  I  should  by  no  means  reject  as  impossible, 
nor  as  less  likely  than  tlie  ^>atre  quality  in  the  Elephant  and  tbe 
Horse.  After  a  description  of  the  animal  sufficiently  exact,  the 
historian  proceeds:  —  "There  was  a  king  of  Hispaniola  which  put 
one  of  these  animals  (being  presented  him  by  his  tisherman)  Into  a 
lake  of  ttanding  water,  where  it  lived  five  and  twenty  years.  WhtB 
«n7of  tlMienranti  eameto  the  lake  and  called  ICntto-Motto^  the  vronU 
come  and  feeebe  meat  at  their  hands;  and  if  any  would  be  faried 
Oftr  the  lake^  dm  inllingly  yielded  her  baefc,  and  perfetmedthecflee 
adthfiilly :  yea,  she  hath  earried  ten  men  at  onee,  singing  and  playioi^ 
A  Speniard  had  oooe  wronged  her,  by  casting  a  dart  at  her;  and 
therefore  after  that,  when  she  was  called,  she  would  plunge  down 
again; — otherwise  to  the  Indiana  she  remained  officioua.  Shevoold 
be  as  fiill  of  play  aa  a  monkey,  and  would  wtesda  with  them,  eysrisWy 
she  WW  addicted  to  one  young  man,  whieh  used  to  laed  her.  Ihii 
proceeded,  partly  fiom  her  docile  nature^  pv^7  taken  yousg: 
she  was  kept  up  awhile  at  home,  in  the  king*8  houac^  with  hrsai  Ihe 
river  swelling  over  his  banks  into  the  lake^  it  followed  the  lUuni 
and  was  seen  no  more.**  {KIgrimi,  Bw  viil  e.  14.) 
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and  that  at  Port  Royal  it  fetched  I5d.  cunency 
(=  9d.  sterling),  per  Ih.    In  St.  Elizabeth's  at 

the  same  time  it  was  worth  little  or  nothing.  He 
describes,  on  the  information  of  a  scientific  friend^ 
the  legs  (or  swimming^paws)  of  this  animal  as  re>* 
tembling  those  of  a  negro  that  has  the  elephantiasb ; 
and  affirms  that  they  are  of  no  service  to  the  creature 
in  swimming,  but  only  to  "gravel"  up  the  roots  of 
iome  river-plants  that  it  feeds  on,  and  for  the  female 
to  secure  her  calves  when  apprehensive  of  an  j  danger* 
From  the  great  silence  and  caution  mentioned  as 
necessary  in  order  to  approach  it,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Manatee  is  as  timid  as  it  is  gentle.  These 
qualities,  added  to  its  playfulness  and  docility,  its 
We  of  society  and  care  of  its  young,  are  amiable 
traits  in  its  character, 

CXTACEA. 

Mr.  Hill  has  favoured  me  with  some  notes  on  the 
Cetacea  which  inhabit  or  visit  the  waters  that  lave 

the  coasts  uf  these  islands.  The  species  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  occurring  between  Porto  Rico 
and  Haiti  was  probably  distinct  from  the  Dolphin 
alluded  to  in  the  following  notes. 

THB  CACHBLOT  WHAIA. 

The  sea  vrithin  ibis  chain  of  islands  is  visited  by 

the  Cachelot  Whale  {Physeter  macrocephalus).  I 
cannot  say  whether  they  come  hither  yearly  to  sound- 
ings, as  they  axe  observed  to  do  on  die  intertropical 
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shores  of  tlie  Padfie,  —  for.  there  ihej  mmmMf 

congregate  in  the  open  ba)  s  and  harbours ;  but  here 
they  are  not  unfrequently  found  upon  the  coast  in 
pairSf  and  sometimes  bj  three  and  four  together.  If 
my  own  experience  would  warrant  me  in  fixing  the 
period  of  their  appearance  with  us,  I  should  say  that 
usually  they  come  hither  in  spring. 

"  The  muzzle  of  the  Cachelot  is  so  remarkably 
shaped^  and  its  spouting  is  so  distinguishaUe  bm 
that  of  the  Arctic  Whales,  that  there  is  no  mistalring  it 
for  any  other  of  the  Cetacea,  whether  it  be  seen  near 
or  far.    I  was  in  a  small  coasting  vessel  in  May,  183^, 
in  the  Bight  of  LeogaUi  going  from  Jeremie  to  Port 
an  Prince,  when  at  about  some  five  miles  from  die 
Island  of  Gonave,  with  light  winds  just  pleasantly 
stirring  the  sea  into  ripples,  we  observed  about  two 
miles  from  us  a  Cachelot  Whale  slowly  sinldag  and 
risings  and  spouting  as  he  went  along.   All  of  a 
sudden  to  our  great  surprise  we  saw  him  '  hreadi* 
He  leaped  clear  out  of  the  water,  showing  bis  huge 
bulk  in  the  air,  and  seemed  half  as  long  as  the  dark 
wooded  cli&  of  the  island  against  which  his  form 
was  relieved.*   He  rose  upward, — and  descended 
splashing  the  water  to  a  great  height.    The  white 
foam,  where  his  broad  length  struck  the  surface, 
mantled  like  a  cloud  and  gave  out  a  sound  like  that 
from  a  distant  gun.   He  then  immediately  finked,  u 
the  whalers  say,  showing  his  tail  uppermost,  and  sunk 
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and  was  seen  no  moie.^  I  learnt  that  Whales  weie 
not  unnsnal  Tisitors  in  these  in-shore  waters,  and 
though  rarely  taken,  a  then  recent  instance  of  a  mis- 
adTOBtttre  which  threw  a  Cachelot  into  one  of  the 
hazimirs  on  the  north  coast  of  Haiti  was  related  to  me. 

The  bay  of  Fort  Dauphin  is  a  very  remarkable 
<me.  The  entiy  into  it  ia  hy  a  naxrow  gnllet,  about 
three  thousand  yards  in  length,  comparatively  nar- 
row,  but  having  a  depth  of  from  fourteen  to 
twenty<^ve  fitthoms.  The  water  then  expands  into 
a  land-locked  space  two  leagues  in  length  by  a  good 

*  In  anothtrcomnmnicMitioo  my  friend  tnnieribed  from  hia  journal 
■ome  accompaniments  of  this  scene,  which  will  be  read  with  interest. 
•*  We  bad  set  sail  on  the  30th  April  at  night,  and  the  next  morning 
found  ourselves  to  tlie  eastward  of  the  Caimite  island,  with  the  low 

shores  of  Barradcres  just  before  us  We  lay  becalmed 

nearly  the  whole  day,  May  Ist,  off  the  low  peninsula,  having  the  little 
town  of  Trou  before  us,  beneath  dark  forest-clad  steeps.  Within  the 
peninsula  of  Barraderes,  the  sea  forms  an  estuary,  seemingly  very 
scam  against  the  prevalent  north  winds,  the  worst  weather  on  this 
coast  A  little  breoo  towards  the  afternoon  aet  us  on  to  the  Point 
of  Tapion,  which  we  reached  at  aan-down.  There  is  little  varitty  In 
the  chain  of  hilb  forming  the  eoaat  of  L*  Ante  4  Veaii«  but  between 
Mifngoano  and  Petit  Goave^  the  scenery  to  one  coasting  near  the  ihoie^ 
aawewcn^ta  sufficient] J  intereating.  Here  and  tbeie  cUA — anocem 
siooal  border  of  sandy  beaeh— •afbrett  margin— green  slopes^  dark 
atnua-cQliveoed  dollar  and,  above  ally  nine  line  of  broken  nmmj^^ 
pwaeated  an  interaeting  eoaatviev,  renderedetiU  moreiilcasing  by  die 
bfaff  of  the  Te|Mon  in  the  diafanffo.  The  wind  cane  in  llawa  end 
tpart%  ao  we  pasaed  oo  wmetimea  dowly«  aometiniea  rapidly  enough. 
It  waa  altogether  en  egrecaUe  evening't  trip.  A  pared  of  DolpUbia 
and  Bonito-6sh  gambolled  aioond  us ;  and  to  the  north,  against  the 
blue  hazy  line  of  the  Gonave,  for  we  were  in  the  passage  between  that 
island  and  the  main  shore,  the  whitened  spray  was  dashed  up  in 
sudden  splashes  by  the  leaps  of  the  Cachelot,  escaping  the  attacks  of 
either  the  Espadron  (Xipiiia*)  or  the  Sawfish  (/VmIu)." 
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half  league  in  breadth ;  of  vaiiabb  depth ;  with  five 

islets  dotted  about  it    This  fine  harbour  was  in  old 
times  the  stronghold  of  the  Buccaneers,  who  fortified 
one  of  these  islands,  and  used  the  neighbouring 
plains  for  a  hunting  ground*   In  the  year  1828  or 
1829,  a  Caehelot  Whale  entered  it,  pursued  by  an 
Espadron  or  Sword-fish.    The  reefs  outside  the  nar- 
row throat-like  entrance  I  have  described^  have  onijr 
a  single  channel  for  ships;  the  other  openings  in 
them  admit  of  nothing  much  bigger  than  eanoet  to 
pass.  Ilaviiig  got  within  these  rocks,  the  Whale  was 
driven  to  an  extremity  and  had  no  alternative  but 
to  take  the  narrow  channel  into  Fort  Dauphin  to 
escape  his  active  pursuer.    As  the  bay  is  so  sheltered 
that  the  waters  are  as  gentle  as  a  mill-pond  under 
the  usual  easterly  breezes  from  the  sea,  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  huge  monster  as  he  came  rolling 
and  blowing  and  spouting  iui  was  wounded  and 
bleeding.   A  host  of  canoes  immediately  pushed  off 
to  him,  not  to  pursue  him  with  harpoons,  for  they 
were  not  provided  with  the  necessary  weapons,  nor 
Mdth  the  requisite  tackle;  but  to  follow  him  and 
harass  him  until  he  should  entangle  himself  in  the 
shoal-grounds  about  the  harbour.   After  he  had 
been  hunted  about  some  time,  he  was  driven  aground 
in  the  south-east  arm  of  the  Bay,  and  when  measured 
was  found  to  exceed  sixty  feet  in  length.   As  the 
harbour  of  Fort  Dauphin  divaricates,  and  spreads 
into  a  form  like  the  letter  Y,  the  Whale  first  took 
one  arm  and  then  the  other,  swimming  at  a  rapid 
rate,  with  his  enormous  head  raised  into  the  air,  and 
taking  breath.   The  water  was  lashed  into  ^Mun  in 
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bit  coaise,  and  the  shores  reverberated  the  sound 
made  by  the  dilated  blows  he  struck  upon  the  sur- 
face with  his  taiL  He  coasted  the  shore  as  if  he 
looked  for  some  outlet  he  had  remembered^  but 
which  he  eould  not  find  again ;  and  some  hours  elapsed 
before  he  took  ground  in  that  circular  convulsive 
sweep,  which  is  described  as  being  made  by  these 
aoimals  when  exhausted,  and  which  whalers  call  the 
*  flurry**  This  laid  him  fast  stranded  on  the  shal- 
lowsy  and  rolled  upon  his  side.  This  capture  was 
related  to  me  by  General  Kayer  la  Rivierrei  the 
Commandant  of  a  neighbouring  arrondisement,  who 
witnessed  it.  The  Sword-fish  was  not  taken,  but 
the  body  of  the  stranded  animal  bore  wounds,  evi- 
dently inflicted  by  some  such  ocean  enemy. 

"Moreau  de  St.  Meri,  in  his  History  and  de- 
scription of  the  old  French  Colony  of  St  Domingo, 
relates  that  in  his  time  (1785),  in  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  as  many  as  five  and  twenty 
ressek  from  the  North  American  States  could  be 
seen  on  the  coast  off  Sale  Trou  near  Jacmel,  fishing 
for  Cachelot  Whales,  and,  he  adds,  for  SoufQeurs 
(Bakenoptera),  and  that  this  fishery  was  with  equal 
spirit  and  success  pursued  within  the  gulf  to  the 
west  of  the  colony;  — that  is,  within  the  Bight^ 
in  which  I  saw  the  Cachelot  breach*  The  whale 
fishers  resorted  to  Turk  s-island  to  boil  their  oiL 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  that  rejecta* 
nientum  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale,  •  odoriferous 
Ambergris,'  has  been  occasionally  found  on  the  coasts 
of  these  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  of  very  considerable 
size  and  weight. 
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THB  DOLPHIN. 

Herds  of  a  species  of  Belphintis  have  been  ofkn 
obtenred  in  KingBtom  harbour.  Tbe  first  and  tbe 
last  time  they  eame  under  my  attention  was  at  Pas- 
sage Fort ;  the  last  time  was  in  the  month  of  March, 
1842.  Regularly  about  an  hour  before  sun-down 
for  a  succession  of  days,  a  company  <^  some  eight  or 
ten  would  be  seen  scudding  ixom  se»->ward  dose  in- 
shore, and  taking  up  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Cobre,  within  the  river  current,  where  it  rip- 
pled out,  half  salt  and  half  fresh*  The  ground,  to 
some  distance  offf  rose  into  dry  sand-bars,  and  no 
portion  of  the  water  thereabouts  was  more  than  jost 
deep  enough  to  permit  the  Dolphins  to  toss  and 
tumble  in.  From  the  perfect  revelry  with  which  | 
they  sported  up  and  down,  it  was  obvious  that  some 
particular  food  attracted  them  to  these  waters  They 
coursed  about  like  terriers  hunting  rats.  I  inquired 
of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainteii 
with  all  the  wild  nature  hereabouts,  both  on  land  i 
and  in  the  water,  and  who  was  an  exoelient  observer 
of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  what  he  con- 
cluded drew  these  Dolpliins  to  this  strange  locality; 
he  stated  that  the  little  fry  at  these  freshets,  were 
preyed  upon  by  young  Sharks  from  eig^t  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  that  these  young  sharks  had 
been  found  to  be  a  favourite  food  vrith  the  Dolphin.  | 
The  fishermen,  he  said,  were  so  firmly  fixed  in  this 
conviction,  that,  believing  in  their  usefulness  in  thin- 
ning the  number  of  sharks,  they  were  extreasdj 
unwilling  to  molest  them ;  the  consequence  wis  thst 
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they  played  about  in  these  shoal-watera  elose  in-shore 

in  confidence  and  security,  and  had  done  so  for  the 
ooeanoiial  yean  that  he  had  obaerved  them ;  hence 
it  was,  that  although  so  common  and  so  much  within 
the  power  of  any  one  curious  enough  to  shoot  them, 
they  had  never  hem  disturbed,  and  no  one  knew 
anything  more  of  them,  than  that  they  were  Dol- 
phins. The  mingled  river  and  sea-water  that  at- 
tracted them  was  a  fitvourite  fishing^gtound  of  the 
Ospre J.  That  bird  would  be  seen  at  the  same  sun- 
set hours  hovering  within  the  river  mouth,  while  the 
Dolphins  were  busy  with  their  chase  on  the  outside. 
The  young  Sharks  were  prodigiously  numerous  on 
this  coast*  I  once  took  the  pains  to  calculate  their 
numbers.  At  the  rate  at  which  the  fishing-canoes 
brought  them  in  with  other  fish  taken  in  the  seines 
daily,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  of  them  must 
be  annually  destroyed  upon  this  beach  alone.  As 

far  as  a  iiastj  glance  at  the  Dolphins,  when  sporting, 
could  be  obtained  with  the  spy-glass,  they  seemed 
to  me  to  resemble  the  Delpkinui  superciUomu  of 
Lesson  in  shape  and  size.  The  colour  was  decidedly 
of  that  hue  called  lead-colour:  blackish-blue  above 
and  grey  beneath. 

'*  September,  1846.  In  my  notes  of  a  visit  to 
P^Msage  Fort,  in  1842, 1  noticed  the  Lagoon  between 
Fort  Augusta  and  the  Salinas.  I  spoke  of  it  as  the 
great  stock-pond  of  the  Kingston  Fish-market  for 
certain  kinds  of  fish,  and  represented  it  as  being  a 
fine  lakelet,  interestingly  varied  with  mangrove  islets, 
and  with  clustered  trees  upon  its  borders.  It  is  a 
spacious  piece  of  water  of  two  divisions^  of  very 
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equal  depth»'and  with  a  hard  bottom  of  sandy  loaiBi 
Mr.  Robert  Wilkie  informs  me  that,  in  the  month  of 
April  last  year,  be  was  spending  some  few  weeks  at 
Passage  Fort  for  a  change  after  a  fever,  and  h&ng 

induced  to  varj  his  boat-excursions  by  a  row  withis 
these  pofids,  as  the  divisions  are  called,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  finding  a  couple  of  Dolphins  sporting 
about  them.    Tlie  water  being  smooth  and  clear, 
never  rising  to  anything  more  than  ripples,  and  the 
ponds,  though  spadous,  only  fiUing  the  vision  in  anj 
direction  in  which  you  look  upon  them,  the  Dolphins 
gambolling  and  rolling  and  tumbling  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  were  always  in  sight,  and  their  entire 
shape  and  magnitude  visible  in  the  water.  Mr.  Wilkie 
represents  them  to  have  been  seven  or  eight  feet  long; 
lead-coloured,  long-snouted,  and  gracefully  pro{NX>- 
tioned.    The  fishermen  said  that  they  had  been  then 
occasionally  visiting,  in  and  out,  for  some  time.  The 
waters  teemed  with  Mullets  and  Callepivas,  Snoob 
and  Snappers.  It  was  just  then  a  mullet-season.  The 
fishermen  represented  the  Dolphins  as  making  their 
visits  on  a  particular  day  in  the  week.   I  fimcjr  they 
mistook  their  own  *  particular-day -in-the- week  *  visit, 
on  which  occasion  they  found  them  already  there, 
—  for  the  Dolphins'.   Afr*  Wilkie  repeated  his  a- 
cursion  twice  or  thrice,  and  always  saw  the  Dolphins. 
On  the  last  occasion  he  made  an  effort  to  shoot  them, 
but,  though  he  had  several  shots^  he  did  not  succeed 
in  their  capture." 

«  J}ecember,  1848.  When  I  was  in  the  last  week 
of  my  late  sojourn  at  RayVtown,  that  upper  part 
of  Kingston  Harbour  was  regularly,  for  some  suc- 
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cessive  days,  traversed  by  a  company  of  Dolphins, 
or,  as  the  fishermen  called  them,  Porpesses.  They 
went  rolling  on^  one  after  the  other,  veij  leisurely ; 
keeping,  jirhen  I  observed  them,  which  was  at  about 
sun-rise,  in  a  line  with  a  stretcli  uf  ripples  that  <^ave 
their  thread-like  motion  to  the  surface  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  harbour,  along  the 
otherwise  smooth-glazed  waters.  The  fishermen  de« 
scribed  them  as  going  to  the  upper  end  of  the  har- 
bour to  feed  on  the  Mullet  fry,  just  now  very  abun- 
dant there,  and  as  not  quitting  them  till  they  had 
stored  their  stomachs  for  the  day.  I  thought  their 
tsldog  the  wind  was  a  very  noticeable  incident,  and 
determined  to  set  it  down  as  something  characteristic 
that  had  come  under  my  own  observation.  I  should 
lis¥e  liked,  howeyer»  to  have  ascertained,  by  repeti- 
tioD,  whether  it  can  be  considered  a  trait  of  instinct 
or  not  The  fishermen  of  RayVtown  were  bawling 
in  a  seine  of  pro(lit,Mous  dimensions  at  the  time. 
This  part  of  the  harbour  is  shoal,  and  the  nets  are 
laid  out  far  from  the  shore,  being  drawn  in  to  land 
with  a  full  mile  of  outward  rope.  The  Porpesses 
crossed  the  lines  uf  the  seine,  and,  though  they  did 
not  seem  to  regard  the  nets  or  the  congregated 
swimmers  within  their  sweep,  their  traverse  had  so 
6%htened  away  the  fish,  that  the  bawl  was  altogether 
unproductiTe.  The  fishermen  say  they  have  occa- 
sionally caught  them  entangled,  but  are  best  con- 
tented when  they  never  come  near  them,  as  they  aie 
altogether  unmarketable  prizes.'* 
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MOCTaRNAL  FOREST  SOUNDS. 


VarioRB  and  strange  are  the  sounds  which  strike 
the  ear  of  one  benighted  in  the  forssts  o^  Jamaiet. 
Some  of  these  are  the  voices  of  night-liiidi^  the  npld 

articulations  of  the  Piramidig,  the  monotonous  call 
or  startling  scream  of  the  White  Owl,  the  shrill  wail 
of  the  Dosky  Owl,  the  hoot  of  the  Potoo,  or  the 
loud  and  reiterated  cries  of  the  Cluddngi-hen ;  sad 
some  are  insect  sounds.  But,  besides  these,  there 
are  some  which  are  certainly  produced  by  Reptiles, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them.  Nearly  eveij 
nighty  at  certain  seasons^  there  aseends  fiom  the 
woods  around  Content  a  continual  snoring  of  variow 
tones,  tlie  voices  of  numberless  Tree-frogs,  or,  a> 
they  are  here  called.  Toads.  They  are  said  to  reside  { 
in  the  large  ventricose  leaves  of  the  greater  Wild- 
pinesy  especially  that  fine  one,  TWemdtia  UnguUii9f 
which,  about  the  end  of  July,  sends  up  a  magnificent  | 
flower,  somewhat  like  a  huge  carnation,  with  broad 
outer  petals  of  a  rich  crimson  hue  and  polished  sur- 
face»  and  a  cluster  of  smaller  interior  ones  of  pale 
yellow.  In  the  coolness  and  moisture  of  these  os-  { 
tural  reservoirs,  always  half  full  of  water  collected 
from  rains  and  dews^  the  Tree-frogs  delight  to  he,  | 
finding  in  them  circumstaaoes  enunendy  ooDgenial  j 
for  the  maintenance  of  cutaneous  humidity,  so  enes- 
tial  in  these  reptiles  to  respiration.  They  are  veiT 
rarely  seen,  and,  but  for  their  vocal  powers  by  night, 
we  should  scarcely  be  aware  of  their  existence ;  the 
number  and  universality  of  these  sounds,  howefctt 
in  the  mountain-woods,  during  the  hours  of  darkness, 
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pro?e  that  they  are  very  abundant  Even  when  seen 

bj  day^  their  agility  in  leaping  renders  it  a  dijfficult 
matter  to  lay  hands  on  iheou  The  sounds  in  ques- 
tion bear  a  strong  resembhrnee  to  the  objurgations  of 
an  inveterate  anorer,  but  are  much  louder ;  or  some* 
times  remind  one  of  the  groaning  and  working  of  a 
ddp*s  timbers  in  a  heavy  gale  at  sea. 

These  are  probably  the  voices  of  some  of  the 
greater  Hyladne.  But  there  are  other  and  different 
noises  stilL  Whfle  I  am  writing  this  note  at  Con- 
tent, —  it  is  a  lovely  night  in  June,  —  all  around 
I  am  saluted  with  strange  sounds.  Now  and  then 
comes  the  singularly  harsh  and  cracked  voice  of  the 
Gecko,  like  the  notes  of  a  child's  penny  trumpet, 
or  like  a  stiek  drawn  across  the  teeth  of  a  comb:  — 
this  I  am  familiar  with.  But  I  hear  another  voice, 
iar  more  abundant,  but  quite  unknown  to  me.  It  is 
now  (about  midnight)  coming  up  from  every  part  of 
ihe  moonlit  forest  below  me,  with  incessant  pertinacity. 
It  is  a  clear  shrill  note,  so  like  the  voice  of  a  bird, 
and  in  particular  so  like  that  of  the  Solitaire,  that  it 
might  eaisily  be  mistaken  for  it,  but  for  the  inappro- 
priate hour,  and  the  locality.  Like  that,  it  is  beau- 
tifully trilled  or  shaken,  and,  like  it,  the  individual 
voices  are  not  in  the  same  key.  As  I  now  listen  to 
the  mingling  sounds,  I  distinguish  two  particularly 
prominent,  which  seem  to  answer  each  other  in 
quick  but  regular  alternation ;  and  between  their 
notes  there  is  the  difference  of  exactly  a  musical 
tone.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  sexual  call 
of  some  Tree-frog.  The  groanings  and  snorings, 
which  are  sometimes  so  incessant,  I  do  not  now  hear. 
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except  one  such  sound  now  and  then  in  the  coane 
of  an  evening. 

Some  three  or  four  species  of  Anourous  Keptiles 
are  all  that  Jamaica  has  produced  to  my  leseardieay  | 
and  all  of  these  are  of  the  family  Hyladee^  whose  | 
dilated  sucking-disks  at  the  tips  of  their  toes,  enable 
them  to  cling  ahout  the  foliage  of  trees  and  pknts, 
and  to  leap  from  leaf  to  leaf  with  secari^  and  pre- 
cision. 

One  of  these  was  taken  in  a  hedroom  at  Say&mis- 
le-Mar,  one   night   in  October,   having  probably 
hopped  in  at  the  open  window  from  the  branches 
of  a  mango-tree  only  a  few  feet  distant.   I  was  son 
prised  at  its  changes  of  colour,  in  this  respect  re- 
sembling the  Chameleons  and  Anoles,  or,  still  nearer, 
the  Geckos*    When  I  obtained  it,  the  whole  upper 
parts  were  of  a  rich  deep  umber-brown,  with  indis- 
tinct black  bands.   On  looking  at  it  at  night,  to  mj 
surprise  I  saw  a  great  alteration  of  hue  :  it  was  paler 
on  the  head  and  back,  though  least  altered  there; 
on  the  rump,  and  on  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  it  was 
become  a  sort  of  semi-pelludd  drab,  marked  with 
minute  close-set  dark  specks.   When  disturbed,  it 
presently  became  slightly  paler  still,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  it  had  recovered  its  original  depth  of  tint. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  it  displayed  again  the 
speckled  drab  hue,  and  now  uniformly  so,  save  s 
black  irregular  patch  or  two  on  the  back,  and  a  dark 
patch  between  the  mouth  and  each  eye.    The  bellv, 
which  was  very  regularly  shagreened,  was  of  a  dull 
bu£^  not  susceptible  of  change.   The  eyes  retatned 
their  proverbial  beauQr«  for  the  irides  were  of  s 
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^Iden  brown  tint,  like  sun-rays  shining  through 
U)trtoiseshell.  This  specimen  was  about  as  large  as 
a  middling  Eogliah  Frog,  being  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  length.* 

While  in  captivity,  if  unmolested,  it  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  motionlem,  squatting  flat  and  dose,  with 
shut  eyes,  as  if  sleeping ;  but  sometimes  it  was  active. 
I  kept  it  in  a  basin  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  for 
frdlity  of  observation.  It  would  keep  its  face  op^ 
polite  the  window,  altering  its  position  pertinaciously 
if  the  basin  was  turned,  though  ever  so  gently.  It 
took  no  notice  of  cockroaches,  nor  of  a  large  flesh* 
fly,  which  buzzed  about  it,  and  even  crawled  over  its 
note.  If  taken  in  the  hand,  it  struggled  vigorously, 
so  as  to  be  with  difficulty  held:  once  or  twice,  while 
thus  struggling,  it  uttered  a  iccblc  squeak  ;  but  if  still 
retained,  it  would  at  length  inflate  the  abdomen  with 
sir,  apparently  a  sign  of  anger.  It  leaped,  but  not  far. 

•  This  s«cms  to  be  an  un described  species,  agreeing  with  Hyla 
xtropktfUa  (DuM.  and  Bibr.)  in  many  points,  but  <ii0eriiig  from  it  in 
others.    It  may  be  thus  described. 

iZyia  bnmnea,  mihi.  The  Brown  Tree-frog.  Length  of  bead  \  in. ; 
breadth  of  head  ;  trunk,  length,  1^;  breadth  ;  fore  limbl|; 
bind  limb  3^  ;  (thigb  and  sbaok.  each  1^^;  foot  I4;)  pallettes  cir. 
edtr,  tboM  of  middle  Anger  and  toe  ( in.  in  diamelcr.  Uflad  broad, 
lit  aaml-ofal,  nnigb  with  minute  gnumbitioiia;  cytt  leige  and  very 
pmuncnt;  cmIIm  fmtraSb  Winning  lether  more  than  n  right  angle; 
ftoMl  rcgioni  not  ao  high  aa  the  cheeki.  Tongue  very  laigp^  heart* 
ihapcd,  notched  behind ;  a  loQgitudinal  deprewion  extendi  about  half 
way  from  the  noldi  to  the  front;  another  hnigitudinal  deiMreaaion  ia  on 
each  aide  near  the  margin ;  aearcely  at  aU  free  behind.  Vomerine 
taitb  in  two  anall  acmi^eireular  ranges,  between  <he  internal  noatrila. 
Tjmpenum  nearly  cireotar,  ita  diameter  about  half  that  of  the  eye. 
The  palniation  and  other  particulars  as  in  U,  xerophj/Ucu  Colours 
described  iu  the  text, 
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A  much  finer  species,  as  to  form,  colour,  and  size, 
was  brought  me,  in  May,  from  the  summit  of  Blue-  i 
fields  Mountain.  It  was  of  thatcurions  genus  nsmed  j 
by  MM.  Dum6ri1  and  Bibron  IVaehi/cephakti,  bariag  ! 
a  distinct  neck,  a  triangular  trunk  terminating  in  a 
point,  and  an  enormous  fiat  head  studded  with  irre- 
gular sharp  bony  ridges.  The  three  species  designated 
by  those  learned  herpetologists  are  assigned  respect* 
ively  to  Brazil,  Hayti,  and  Cuba  ;  the  present  is 
manifestly  distinct  from  either,  marked  by  superior 
size,  a  peculiar  style  of  coloration,  greater  devebp- 
ment  of  the  bony  ridges  of  the  head,  and  the  pio* 
minent  projection  of  the  Moertm*  It  is  a  fiff  finer, 
though  more  uncouth,  species  than  any  yet  described. 
I  therefore  propose  to  call  it,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  moss-grown  bark  of  a  tree,  the  lichened  Tree- 
toad  (Trachi/cepluaiu  Uehenaiiuty   (See  Plate  VIL) 

*  Length  bom  munle  to  cUmm  4*8  inehcs;  bnaddi  of  beid  at 
riotiia  1*7;  bmddi  of  inflated  bodj  8*85 ;  rietua  from  fbe  anurit 
along  die  aurvcb  1*5;  horiaontal  dianeiarofcyt  <4;  aim  from  axilla  to 
elbow  1 }  fore^ann  from  elboir  lo  vritt  1 ;  band  from  wiiat  to  lip  of 
middle  toe  1-7;  breadth  of  middle  pallette  thigh  ebH«  front 
margin  2*1 ;  tibia  2-1  ;  tarsus  '8 ;  laigeat  toe  I  B. 

Head,  upper  surface  broad  and  llati  marked  with  bony  ridgvs,  tbe 
prindipial  of  which  are  the  following :  one  from  the  front  of  each  oi^ 
passing  to  tbe  nostril ;  one  firom  tbe  back  of  each  orbit  passing  above 
the  tympanum ;  and  a  sinuous  one  crossing  the  occiput  transrerselj- 
Under  surface  of  head  very  flat ;  neck  constricted  suddenly  Wiicd 
the  rictus.  Outline  of  face,  from  ear  to  ear,  a  semi-oval ;  posterior 
edge  of  occiput  forn  ing  two  salient  curves,  convex  backwards  between 
which  is  a  deep  and  sharp  depressed  notch  ;  the  extremity  of  the 
muzzle  forming  two  vertical  ridges  w  ith  a  deep  pit  between.  Canthut 
rostralig  forming  a  sharp  and  narrow  ridge,  running  nearly  5trai;;bt 
from  nostril  to  eye.  Height  of  muzzle  equal  to  half  the  interorhiui 
space.    Vomerine  teeth  set  on  tlie  margiuj>  of  two  small  projcctisj^ 
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Duxiog  the  short  period  that  this  fine  reptile  re* 
■ained  under  mj  ohservatioii,  it  was  impatient  of 

confinement,  leaping  vigorously.  Now  and  then  it 
inflated  its  body  to  a  considerable  degree,  whicb,  as 
ill  the  former  species,  was  probably  an  expression  of 
anger*  or  an  attempt  to  intimidate.  A  moisture 
eroded  from  its  skin,  which  took  the  form  of  a  very 
fine  froth,  even  while  on  the  body,  and  when  touched 
appeared  of  a  gummy  nature,  adhering  to  the  fingers, 
and  stiffening  them  as  it  dried.  It  left  shining  marks 
on  the  table,  too,  like  the  trafl  of  a  snail. 

I  was  unfortunately  called  away  after  having  made 
the  description  below,  and  remained  from  home  two 
days,  I  had  placed  the  Tree-toad  under  a  bell-glass, 
knowing  that  it  would  not  suffer  from  fasting,  but 
forgetting  that  it  would  need  moisture.  When  I 
returned  it  was  just  dead.  Decomposition,  however, 
had  not  commenced,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  add  to 
my  verbal  description  a  carefully  coloured  drawing, 
which  I  had  commenced  while  it  was  yet  alire. 

ndges  of  semicircular  form,  very  dittinet  from  eieh  other,  and  MfHU 
rated  bj  about  half  the  diamfller  of  omIi.  Wcb botwoen  all  the  fore  toes 
ttumtf  but  qoito  dtMinct. 

Upper  parts  irregularly  patched  and  mottled  with  dark  brown  and 
black  upon  a  pale  reddish  ground ;  the  dark  hues  chieHy  aggregated 
in  a  lar;;e  triangular  mark  between  the  shoulders.  IVIuzzle  and 
sides  pale  preen,  with  spots  of  liver-brown  running  into  each  otlu-r. 
Under  parts  flesh- white;  the  chin  speckled  with  liver-brown;  the 
abdomen  and  thighs  granulated  like  shagreen.  The  limbs  answer  to 
the  body  on  their  respettlvL'  surfaces.  Pallettes  of  toes  pale  dull 
green.  Iris  uf  eye  golden,  beautifully  pencilled  with  rcddlsh-brown  ; 
pupil  sub-rliomboidal :  the  lower  eyelid  has  the  suju'rior  liail"  as 
transparent  as  the  purest  glass;  except  that  a  narrow  border  ut  the 
ed|ge  is  opaque  and  yellow,  as  is  the  lower  half.  Tympanum  buflf- 
eoUmied,  pencilled  with  brown. 
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The  peculiarity,  mentioned  in  the  note,  of  Ae 
glass-like  transparency  of  the  lower  eyelid  (whichi  in 
these  animals,  is  the.lacger,  and  performs  the  office 
of  closing  the  eye)  is  well  worthy  of  notice.   I  have 
elsewhere  *  remarked  a  structure  exactly  similar  in  the 
Woodslave  (ifofouya  agilu\  a  pretty  little  Sdnooid 
lizard  that  plays  about  walls  in  Jamaica.    In  both 
cases,  we  may  consider  it  a  beautiful  and  elective 
provision,  for  the  protection  of  the  eye  during  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  animals,  where  sight  would 
be  indispensable.    The  Tree-toad  dwells  habitually 
among  the  sheathing  leaves  of  the  Wild-pines,  always 
stiff  and  leathery,  and  often  armed  with  sharp  ser- 
rated spines  at  every  edge.    Among  these  it  moves 
to  and  fro  by  violent  headlong  leaps,  in  which  it 
needs  to  be  guided  by  the  sharpest  si<jht.    How  in- 
teresting, then,  is  it  to  see  that  its  gracious  Creator 
has  funushed  it  vrith  a  glassy  vrindow,  which  it  may 
in  a  moment  draw  before  its  eye,  for  shelter  from 
danger,  without  in  the  least  hindering  the  clearness 
of  its  vision !  This  structure  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
noticed  by  any  naturalist;  and,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  when  the  delicate  membrane  has  become 
opaque  by  immersion  in  spirits.   ''All  thy  woib 
shall  praise  thee,  O  Lord!" 

That  there  is  a  second  species  of  Track^eej^^aki 
found  in  the  western  districts  of  Jamaica,  I  infer 
from  the  following  description  of  one  in  Dr.  Anthony 
Robinson's  MSS.  ''Kana  palmis  tetradactylis  se- 
mipalmatis;  plantis  hezadactylis  palmatis;  poIUce 
breviore.  Weight,  2oz.  Troy.  From  the  tip  of 
the  longest  digit  to  that  of  the  longest  toe,  li 

*  See  Proceedings  of  the  Zoul.  Soc.  for  1848,  p.  liU 
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inches.  All  the  toes  joined  by  a  membrane ;  the 
fore  feet  rather  semipalmated ;  all  the  toes,  except 
that  answexing  to  the  great  toe^  which  in  this  aoimal 
b  rery  short,  having  broad,  round,  soft,  and  spongy 
extremities.  Most  of  the  joints  on  the  inside  of  the 
feet  had  lesser  sponges,  which,  being  clammy,  enable 
these  creatures  to  ascend  the  loftiest  trees  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  facility.  The  toe  corresponding  to 
die  thnmb  in  man,  answered  much  the  same  purpose 
in  this  creature,  which  by  this  member  arrested  one 
of  my  fingers.  The  head  is  of  a  cordate  form  ;  the 
eyes  large  and  prominent ;  the  irides  speckled  in  a 
nanner  so  elegant  as  to  exceed  description.  The 
space  beyond  the  eyes  is  hollowed,  and  rough  like  a 
file.  Ears  covered  with  a  purplish  membrane.  The 
body,  when  iuiiated,  taper  and  triangular.  Body, 
abo?e^  dM  greeUf  as  were  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
th%hs.  Sides  near  the  groin»  sky-blite  tpatted  with 
purple.  Abdomen  beneath  the  thighs  covered  with 
small  tubercles  of  a  dull  flesh-colour.  Feet,  both 
fore  and  hind,  purple^  and  clouded  with  the  same  as 
the  hind  part  of  the  thighs.  Mouth  extremely  wide ; 
tongue  fixed.  Under  the  jaw  whitish  red,  or  incar^ 
nate,  with  purple  spots,** 

From  a  carefully  coloured  drawing  which  accom- 
psnies  the  above  description,  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
congenerous  with  my  lichened  Tree-toad ;  but  the 
colours  are  so  difl^rent  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  it  forms  another  species.  The  green  hue  of  the 
upper  parts,  destitute,  apparently,  of  the  marbled 
intermingling  of  other  colours,  which  is  so  character- 
istie  of  all  the  described  TrackyoephaUf  the  slgr-blue 
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of  the  flanks^  where  mine  is  delicate  green,  and  the 
prevalence  of  purple,  are  all  strongly  marked  difEow 

ences  in  coloration.  I  would  therefore  di^tu;^.ii> . 
this  as  the  Grxeen- backed  Tree-toad  (Traci^cepkaks 
anoehhrat).  * 

All  that  Robinson  has  recorded  of  its  manners  ii 
contained  in  the  ibllowing  brief  note:  It  was  given 
me  by  Dr.  'AnderBon,  of  Hanover  pariah,  who  in- 
formed mc  that  he  held  it  in  his  hand  almost  half  an 
hour,  after  which,  having  occasion  to  rub  his  eja 
with  the  fingers  of  that  hand,  which  was  besmeared 
with  a  mucus  left  by  the  animal,  he  wiis  seized  with 
a  violent  pain  and  smarting  that  lasted  nearly  half 
an  hour,  but  subsided  on  washing  his  hands  ['juen/t 
eyes?]  in  a  little  spring  water."  The  learned  Doctor 
compares  this  quahty  to  the  stinging  of  the  Nettle- 
fish,  by  which  he  probaUy  means  the  PhysaUa;  hot 
it  seems  to  me  much  more  analo:rous  to  the  acrid 
secretion  which  exists  in  the  cutaneous  follicles  of 
the  true  Toads;  if  so,  it  justifies  the  applicatian  of 
the  term  TiCL'-toach  to  these  animals,  by  which  they 
are  provincially  distinguished,  rather  than  Tree-irogs. 

A  very  little  species  of  the  same  family,  which  the 
minuteness  of  the  pallettes  requires  to  be  assigned 
to  the  genus  LUoria  of  MM.  Dum.  and  Bibr.,  is 
known  to  me  by  a  single  specimen  which  was  taken 
in  a  tub  of  water,  at  Content,  in  February,  Of  its 
peculiar  habits  I  can  give  no  information** 

•  LUoria  hUola,  mxhl    The  Litde  Tdlow  Tn^Jbog,  hee^ 
Ibch;   fonliinbA;  htndlimbl^   F^ettet  of  aU  tht  feft 
■mall.    Hind  toes  yrery  uBei|iial,  the  iburtfa  being  eittendr  I^S* 
palmation  mrcely  perceptible.    Head  aomcwbat  pointed:  voncriDe 
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Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  will  extract  from  one 
of  Mr*  Hill's  letters  to  me  an  interesting  note  on 
nocturnal  forest  sounds,  heard  in  a  very  different  part 
of  the  island.  The  remarks  with  which  it  is  prefaced 
are  in  themselves  interesting,  as  referring  to  a  species 
of  Owl  hitherto  unrecorded.  "The  Eared  Owl," 
observes  my  liiend,  "  which  I  had  sent  to  me  from 
Manchester,  was  taken  on  the  wooded  mountain*- 
ikirts  forming  the  back-country  of  that  and  the  ad- 
joimng  parish  of  Trelawny.  These  back-mountains 
are  opened  in  detached  clearings,  and  planted  with 
coffee,  Indian  corn,  and  esculent  arums,  and  are 
ttmally  exceedingly  infested  with  rats ;  the  cellular 
Gmestone  which  protrudes  through  their  rich  vege* 
table  deposits  being  prodigious  harbouring  places  for 
those  rodents.  I  find  among  my  loose  memocanda» 
that  a  Mc  Walker,  an  overseer  of  a  plantation  sitir- 
ated  among  the  furthest  of  the  sugar  settlements  in 
Su  James*a,  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  observed 
asrrowly  the  Brown  Owl,  and  that  he  had  acquainted 
himself  with  its  great  diligence  as  a  destroyer  of 
BatSi  He  had  remarked  a  roost  to  which  one  of 
them  resorted ;  and  the  extraordinary  heaps  of  casts, 
deposited  at  the  root  of  the  tree  on  which  this  Owl 
utnaUy  devoured  his  prey,  made  piles  of  undigested 
bones,  among  which  Rats*  teeth  were  conspicuously 

teeth  arranged  in  two  curved  lines,  whose  convexity  is  forward, 
scarcely  interrupted  at  their  meeting  angle.  Tongue  small ;  posterior 
half  (or  rather  raore)  round  and  free ;  anterior  portion  oblong,  and 
attached.  Colour  pale  buff,  studded  with  minute  dark  specks,  irregu- 
larly scattered ;  accumulated  ia  the  form  of  bands  across  the  legs  and 
thighs.  A  band  of  deep  brown  passes  from  the  muzzle,  through  the 
qr^  and  it  lost  ahout  the  middle  of  the  side.   (See  FUte  VI 1. ) 
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prevalent.  My  memorandum  sets  these  facts  down 
as  traits  of  the  '  Brown  Owl/  this  name  being  used 

tu  distinguish  it  from  every  other  OwL  ; 

A  friend  gave  me  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  a 
benighted  traverse  that  he  madeof  themoantaios  fae> 
tween  Manchester  and  Trela\vny,  in  which  tlie  *  ohoo' 
moan  of  an  Owl  made  a  part  of  the  night  watches.  | 
He  had  gained  the  last  and  loftiest  ridge  of  the 
intervening  highlands,  when  a  moonless  but  starry 
nighty  closing  in  upon  hinii  compelled  him  to  look 
for  a  convenient  tree  upon  which  to  settle  himself  to 
repose.  The  first  sound  that  saluted  him  was  the 
dismal  croak  of  the  Tree-toad  at  long  interval*;  the 
croak  near  to  him  being  answered  by  successive  and  | 
repeated  croaks  more  distant.  Occasionally  was  heard  i 
the  vehement  hiss  of  some  prowling  snake  ;  he  coa- 
dudedy  our  siseable  Boa,  the  Yellow  Snake;  then 
came  every  now  and  then  tlie  *  ohoo '  moan  of  some 
Owl,  whose  voice  was  quite  unknown  to  him*  It  was 
replied  to  by  a  similar  moan  afar  oflf.  I  suspect  that 
this  was  either  the  Eared  or  the  Brown  Owl.** 

As  these  syllables^  however,  convey  the  note  of  the 
Potoo  {NyeiUnuM  Jamaieeniii)^  uttered  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  as  it  sits  on  its  lone  watch  post,  it  is 
probable,  as  my  Mend  afterwards  suggested,  that 
the  voice  heard  was  rather  that  of  this  great  Nightjar 
than  of  au  Owl. 

GREGARIOUS  TREES. 

The  overrunning  of  large  tracts  of  land  by  some 
particular  species  of  shrub  or  tree  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  thing  else  is  an  interesting  and 
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curious  phenomenon.  In  some  cases  it  is  doubtless 
the  congeniality  of  the  soil  or  circumstances  that  is 
the  cause,  the  plant  being  in  some  way  or  other 
adapted  to  the  place ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  so  to 
iocoimt  for  the  fiu^t  in  every  case  of  its  occurrence. 
In  some  districts  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  around  Black  River,  the  Opoponax,  a 
species  of  Acacia  {A.  tarhtosa^  I  believe),  is  said  to 
have  extended  itself  over  such  tracts  as  to  be  quite  a 
pest.  On  the  banks  of  the  Cobre,  just  behind  Spanish- 
town,  species  of  Tnga  are  particularly  abundant 
Between  Kingston  and  the  city  just  named  the 
traveller  sees  nothing  for  long  distances  but  Ltgnum 
riim  trees,  lovely  indeed  as  they  are  with  their  com- 
pact dark-green  forms,  and  splendid  azure  blossoms. 
To  come  nearer  Bluefields,  at  Crabpond  Point,  there 
IS  a  considerable  tract  along  the  sea-shore  densely 
covered  with  a  species  of  fan-leafed  Palm  (I  believe  a 
l%rinax)  of  small  size,  not  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high ;  and  the  open  slopes  of  CuUoden 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  are 
studded  with  multitudes  of  a  similar  Palm,  but  grow- 
ing to  loftier  proportions.  Near  Belmont  dense  and 
perfectly  unapproachable  thickets  run  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea^  formed  of  the  Nickar  (Ouilandim 
btmiuc),  of  which  the  long  stems,  the  leaf-ribs,  and 
the  flattened  valves  of  the  seed-pods  are  alike  covered 
with  the  most  terrific  hooked  spines.  I  do  not  think 
so  much  of  the  beautiful  and  aromatic  Pimento,  that 
clothes  these  park-like  estates,  because  its  growth  is 
cherished  for  the  sake  of  its  spicy  fruit;  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  would  naturally  grow  in 
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the  same  eztenuYe  groyes;  nor  of  the  maogrom 
and  morass-withes  that  are  dependent  on  the  presenoe 

of  water.  But  one  cannot  help  noticing  the  Sea-side 
Grape  {Coccoloba  uvi/era)  with  its  rounds  leatheiy, 
crimson-veined  leaves,  and  its  bunches  of  red  acid 
berriesy  that  fringes  the  8ea4>each  in  many  places; 
not  so  much  in  groups  or  clumps,  however,  as  forming 
a  narrow  belt  or  ranq-c  of  single  trees,  as  close  as  they 
can  conveniently  grow  together,  along  the  line  of 
high-water  mark.  Other  species  might  be  ennmexated 
as  having  the  same  gregarious  character,  in  the  in- 
terior, as  the  Jointwood  (a  species  of  Piper)  that 
thickly  and  exclusively  covers  large  tracts  on  the 
summits  of  Bluefields  Ridge,  I  shall  however  men- 
tion but  one  more,  the  Logwood  {Memaiaxyhm  Cam" 
pechianum)f  originally  introduced  from  the  Spanish 
Main,  but  which  now  covers  immense  districts  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  island,  and  is  fast  extending 
its  dominion  on  every  hand^  maintaining  a  too  suc- 
cessful struggle  with  the  feeble  agriculture  that  cha- 
racterizes the  Antilles.  The  likeness  of  this  tree  to 
the  Hawthorn  of  Europe  is  very  striking,  and  has 
been  noticed  by  many.  £ither  growing  singly,  or  in 
clumps,  the  resemblance  is  so  exact  that  at  a  veiy 
jittle  distance  the  stranger,  if  not  corrected  by  his 
reason,  would  infallibly  mistake  it  for  that  familiar 
tree*  For  hedges,  it  is  equally  adapted,  and  is  much 
used ;  and  in  this  form  the  similitude  to  the  thom  is 
still  perfect  I  have  admired  scenes,  such  for  exam- 
ple, as  on  the  estate  called  Paradise,  near  Savanna- 
le-Mar,  where,  from  the  absence  of  characteristic 
tropical  features,  £rom  the  broad  open  fields,  divided 
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by  logwood-hedges,  and  the  green  slopes  studded  with 

dumps  of  logwood  trees,  and  crowned  with  neat- 
looking  white  buildings,  I  could  have  readily  imagined 
that  mj  eje  was  roying  over  English  ground. 

THE  ORET  SNAKE. 

For  what  reason  this  little  Coluber  is  distinoruislied 
•hove  its  fellows  by  a  name  expressive  of  peculiar 
venom,  I  know  not,  as  it  is  perfectly  inoffensive ; 
hot  ^Poison  Snake**  is  its  creoIe  title.  I  find  from 
Bobinson's  MSS.  that  it  was  so  called  in  Clarendon 
parish,  also,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago;  though,  he 
lays,  he  has  had  it  alive  in  his  hands,  and  believes  it  to 
be  a  veij  harmless  inoffensive  creature.  Though  not 
rare,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  abundant,  being  much 
less  frequently  seen  than  either  the  Black  Snake  or 
the  Boa.  I  have  found  it  scattered  in  distant  and 
nurying  localities!  in  the  lowlands  and  on  the  moun- 
tam-tops.  It  does  not  affect  walls  so  much  as  the 
other  Ophidia,  but  is  oftener  seen  in  rocky  places, 
upon  the  ground,  or  gliding  through  dead  leaves 
aiid  diy  rubbish  by  the  sides  of  roads.  1 1  sometimes 
takes  up  its  abode  in  outhouses,  where,  lying  on  one 
of  the  beams  within,  or  securing  a  narrow  resting- 
place  on  the  edge  of  a  board  beneath  the  shingles 
without,  it  waits  patiently  with  its  head  hanging 
down,  but  its  bright  eyes  wide  awake,  for  passing 
prey.  That  this  prey  principally  consists  of  the 
Httle  Ancles  and  Geckos  which  always  resort  to  such 
situations,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  indeed,  I  once 
law  this  Snake  taking  such  prey,  though  in  a  very 
different  situation. 
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One  day  in  June,  being  engaged  on  the  Hamp- 
stead  Road,  above  Content,  in  capturing  the  intects 

that  were  then  so  abundant  about  the  blossoming 
treeS|  — I  observed  on  a  shrub  two  little  Auoles 
playing ;  one  had  seized  the  other's  tail  in  his  mouthy 
and  they  were  thus  gamboling  about  the  twigs  ia 
innocent  sport,  altogether  unsuspicious  of  the  lurk- 
ing foe  that  was  near.    While  1  was  looking  at  their 
gamesome  tricks,  all  at  once  X  became  aware  of  a  so- 
called  Poison  Snake,  not  a  large  one,  silently  and 
stilly  watching  them  also.    Suddenly  he  caught  one, 
and  throwing  his  head  off  the  branch  alon<r  which  he 
had  been  lying,  held  the  victim  suspended  in  the 
air.    It  had  been  seized  just  behind  the  fore  lep, 
but  by  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  of  the  jawi» 
the  hold  was  gradually  shifted  forward  until  the 
Lizard  s  head  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  Snake,  and 
was  rapidly  sucked  in  by  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  jaws.   There  was  no  boggling  about 
the  fore  legs  ;  they  were  out  of  sight  almost  before 
I  was  aware ;  but  one  of  the  victim's  hind  feet  bad 
taken  hold  of  a  twig,  and  resisted  the  sucking  in« 
The  Snake  had  now  drawn  up  his  head  again  upon 
the  branch;  giving  a  sudden  jerk,  he  made  die 
Lizard  relinquish  its  hold  of  the  twig,  and  in  the 
same  instant  the  leg  was  engulfed.    Of  course,  no 
impediment  now  was  left ;  but  when  the  last  vestige 
of  the  tail  was  disappearing,  I  tapped  the  neck  of  the 
Snake  smartly  with  a  switch,  and  it  fell  to  the 
ground  disabled  and  dying.    I  transferred  it  to  a 
bottle  of  spirit,  and  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ; 
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the  posidon  of  the  Lizard  sufficiently  marked  by  the 
iwollen  and  Inmpy  neclc. 

Robinson  in  his  MSS.  mentions  his  having  found 
in  the  belly  of  one  of  these  Snakes  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  three  inches  of  a  Jack  Lizard's^  tail/' 
and,  by  the  dissolved  substance,  concluded  that  the 
Lizard  had  been  swallowed  whole,  expressing  won- 
der, when  he  reflected  that  the  Lizard  was  twice  the 
thickness  oi  the  Snake  at  least.  This»  however,  is 
now  well  known  to  be  nothing  uncommon  in  the 
serpent  tribes*f 

*  I  belim  he  dcngnates  the  Purple-tailed  Anolis  bj  tbii  appel- 
ktioiL 

f  I  woold  dcwribe  the  Orey  Soake  aa  ftUowa:  — Nairix  cc^*- 
iMr»  huo.  Sealea  attb-rhomboidal,  hnbrieatob  eentez,  and  perfeetly 
Mtiooth,  inthoist  any  depressed  points.  Tail  in  young  specimens, 
dMmtone  fifUiof  the  total  length  ;  in  adults  about  two  fifths.  Head 
long-oval,  somewhat  tapering  in  front.  Body  nearly  cylindrical,  not 
elevatcni  in  the  mesial  line ;  gently  swelling  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  total  length.  Seventeen  rows  of  scales,  running  very  obliquely. 
Labial  plates  eight,  of  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  form  the  lower  wall 
of  the  orbit  ;  they  increase  in  size  to  the  sixth,  thence  diminish.  In 
the  form  of  the  crown-plates,  in  the  form  and  situation  of  the  teeth, 
and  in  the  dimensions  and  direction  of  the  gape,  this  species  agrees 
with  the  Black  Snalce  (Natrix  aim).  Abdominal  shields  from  170 
to  176 ;  caudal  (according  to  mj  own  obaemitioiia)  from  187  to  159 
pairs ;  the  higher  numbers  the  more  common. 

This  species  is  less  than  the  Black  Soake,  and  more  elegant;  The 
laqgeit  I  have  measmed  waa  tw«otj«eiz  tnehca  in  knglb,  of  which  the 
tnl  was  ten.  CSokmr  of  the  upper  parte  unifivm  yellowiah  grey ; 
the  bdly  shielda  rather  yeSlower ;  the  whole  marked  with  mimite 

srtbUc,  except  with  a  lens.  A  Uack  line  runs  ftom  the  moaile 
tkroogh  the  eye  as  fkr  as  the  gape,  below  which  line  the  fiice  is  ereem- 
wbite.  AnoUwr  bkck  line  passes  between  the  two  occipital  plates. 
Tbs  ikb  between  the  scales  seems  mottled  with  black  and  white ;  so 
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THE  CREST£D  SNAKE. 

Mr.  Hill  writes  me  thus: — "December,  ltt5. 
There  are  two  living  attractions  in  the  1^1  ue  Moun- 
tains, a  Crested  Snake,  and  a  sweetly  mysterious 

singing  bird  called  the  Solitaire  The 

Snake  is  identical  with  one  I  was  told  of  in  Spaniih 
Haiti,  having  a  red  crest  and  wattles,  very  mudi 
resembling  the  head  of  a  cock.  Strange  fictions  were 
invented  of  its  crowing  like  the  cock,  and  steahiig 
into  hen-roosts,  and  by  this  deception^  iidien  it  wu 
coiled  up,  and  nothing  but  its  crested  head  seen, 
surprising  the  poultry  on  the  perch,  and  devoiiriiig 
them.  The  Spaniards  narrated  to  me  these  pard- 
culars»  with  the  words,  *  H  emUa  eamo  urn  OailBf^ 
and  our  people  speak  of  it  as  crowing  like  a  cock. 
Certainly  it  is  the  most  wonderful  serpent  since  the 
days  that  Eve  was  deceived  in  Paradise  *,  if  it  hai 
a  voice  so  much  approaching  to  distinct  if  not  srti* 
culate  sounds. 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  Crested  Snake  known  here, 
I  only  reject  the  cock-crow  story.'* 

that  the  motion  of  <lit  wedm  hnn§»  to  vitv  niimtie  eftamcm  ^oto 
ondiebody,  ehieflyoDtlwMslu  Tbm  9jm  mn  very  btiwiiftii»lifc» 
flomc  gems  of  opolo  liMlra»  okudod.  Boiwmoa  tomA^mAdf^ 
two  rowB  of  eoudtl  oevte  to oontna  178» «  S4S  in  ii^manikm 
dodUt  tlM  mabw  OMgMd  bj  liuwoi  to  W7  of  hk  qp^^ 
•   •'OnUsMr, 

Clfculv  boM  of  lin^^  fiiMii  ttMit  towoiM 

Fold  ibovo  Md»  o  surging  nuM  I  Mi  kmt 

Owtof       and  onlmBcIo  bit  «|0s  i 

Witb  bimiab'd  ncek  of  voidttit  gold,  oioet 

Amidfl  his  circling  ipiic%  tliot  on  tho  gna 

Floated  redundant**  Bur,  Ud^  bu  «7. 
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In  a  subsequent  commutiicadon  my  friefid  fur- 
nishes me  with  more  tangible  information  resj^octing 
thk  mysterious  reptile,  —  **  Feb.  5th,  1846*  1  have 
conveTsed  with  Dr.  Palmer,  who,  I  remembered,  had 
mfenned  me,  he  had  seen  one  of  the  Crested  Snakes 
about  which  your  curiosity  has  been  particularly  ex- 
cited. He  tells  me  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
plantation  called  Dnimmond  Castle,  in  St  David's 
psiish,  without  being  more  than  xarei  he  has  known 
ipenmens  to  have  been  found.  He  was  present  on 
a  medical  visit  there  some  years  ago,  when  the  plant- 
ation people  brought  to  the  house  one  that  they  had 
just  killed.  Besides  its  remarkable  crest,  he  says,  he 
Wis  particularly  struck  with  its  shape.  It  is  the 
thickest  Snake  of  its  size  he  had  seen.  Although 
its  length  did  not  exceed  four  feet,  it  had  the  bulk  of 
a  Yellow  Snake  {Chilaboihrut  inomatui)  of  seven  feet. 
It  had  a  sort  of  galeated  head,  with  a  crest  like  that 
of  the  guinea-fowl.  Its  colour  was  that  of  dull  ashy 
ochre,  having  large  well-defined  spots  along  the  back, 
lie  states  that  the  negroes,  in  speaking  of  its  habits, 
represented  it  as  making  a  noise,  not  nnlike  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  and  as  being  addicted  to  preying 
on  poultry. 

''Drummond  Castle  is  about  eight  miles  from 
Kingston,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  interest- 
ing waterfall  scenery;  remarkable  as  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  freebooter,  Three-fingered  Jack,  so 
familiarly  known  as  a  melo-dramatic  hero.  The 
scenery  of  Th§  Falli,  as  this  cascade  district  is  called, 
is  very  romantic  The  imagination  of  no  painter  of 
theatrical  spectacles  can  surpass  the  wild  wcmders  of 
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the  mountain  hold  of  the  real  Three-fingered  Jack. 
Part  of  the  road  by  which  you  ascend  the  Falls  is 

a  subterranean  passage  ;  and  caverns  are  entered  hj 
simple  crevices  which  seem  mere  chinks  in  the  irre- 
gular surface  of  the  rock,  all  which  natural  peculi* 
aritiea  account  for  the  mysterioua  diaappeaxancei, 
which  the  mountain  Hero  was  enabled  to  enact  from 
his  pursuers.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  the  Mouot 
Vernon  Copper-mines.  The  whole  district  is  inte- 
resting to  the  naturaUat. 

*'  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  mysterious  Crested 
Snake  prove  to  be  an  Acontias ;  a  lizard  witiioat 
limbs,  and  with  truncated  tail,  a  species  allied  to  A, 
meleagrU  of  South  Africa.  The  possession  of  what 
may  be  called  a  voice,  and  the  unserpent-like  foraif 
strongly  point  this  way*" 

Soon  after  this  commnnication  I  had  the  pleasure 
myself  of  conversing  with  Dr.  Palmer,  who  gave  me 
a  few  particulars  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  the 
above  note*  It  was  about  the  year  18^ ;  he  saw 
the  animal  lying  by  the  road-side  near  Drummond 
Castle  ;  decomposition  had  commenced,  but  the  body 
was  still  entire  and  firm.  Its  thickness  first  strucli 
himi  and  he  then  discovered  its  crest ;  he  deseribed 
it  to  me  as  a  sort  of  a  pyramidal  helmet,  of  a  pale 
red  colour,  somewhat  entire  at  the  edge,  but  with  a 
kind  of  lobe  or  knob  at  the  summit. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hill,  that  the  animal  in 
question  may  be  a  Saurian,  is  felicitous^  and  lemoves 
much  of  the  /)r/7;m-/aefe  improbability  of  the  received 
account.  For  though  none  of  the  limbless  Lizards 
known  to  us  possess  appendages  to  the  head,  but  are 
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remarkable  for  the  smoothness  of  their  contour, 
manj  such  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Saurian  Order. 
The  inflatable  hood  on  the  occiput  of  JBatUucus,  the 
serrated  crest  of  Iguana,  Cyeluroj  and  AnoUs,  might 
present  analogies  to  the  coronal  appendage  of  this 
mountain  reptile  of  the  Antilles ;  while  the  dewlap  of 
Iguana  and  Draco,  the  protrusile  bright-hued  goitre 
of  JnoUSf  jDaeiffloa,  and  their  allies,  and  especially 
the  cheek-frills  of  C^kmydoiouruWf  would  affi>rd  some 
precedent  for  tlie  lateral  **  wattles"  with  which  it 
is  said  to  be  furnished. 

So  great  was  my  curiosity  to  obtain  all  the  inform- 
ation possible  about  this  creature,  that,  some  time 
before  I  left  the  island,  I  published  in  one  of  the 
periodicals  an  appeal  to  the  well-wishers  of  science, 
intimating  my  desire  to  possess  this  interesting  rep- 
tile  in  particular.  I  heard,  however,  nothing  further 
on  the  subject  at  that  time. 

But  since  my  return  to  England,  mj  kind  scien- 
tiiic  correspondent,  Mr.  Hill,  again  alludes  to  this 
matter  in  the  following  words :  —  "  Mr.  Jasper  Car- 
^ill  informs  me,  that  when  yisiting  Skibo  in  St. 
George's,  an  estate  of  his  father's,  in  descending  the 
mountain-road,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  snake 
of  a  dark  hue,  that  erected  itself  from  amid  some 
fragments  of  limestone-rock  that  lay  about  It  was 
about  four  feet  long,  and  unusually  thick-bodied, 
Hib  surprise  was  greatly  increased  on  perceiving  that 
it  was  crested,  and  that  from  tlie  side  of  the  cheeks 
depended  some  red^kmred  flaps,  like  gills  or  wat- 
tles. After  gazing  at  bim  intently  some  time,  with 
its  head  well  erect,  it  drew  itself  in,  aad  disappeared 
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among  the  fragmentary  rodn.    He  inquired,  and 

found  that  this,  to  him,  very  extraordinary  Snaki 
was  well  enough  known  thereabouts.  He  afterwards 
learned  that  it  mm  oecaaianally  enconntered  in  die 
woods  ahout  Bath,  in  St  Thomas  in  the  East  When 
your  application  to  the  public  was  published  in  the 
*  Agricultural  Reporter,*  he  felt  so  anxious  to  meet 
your  call  for  this  particular  reptile,  that  he  offiexed  a 
pound  fixr  a  specimen ;  but  although  he  had  several 
promises  from  persons  who  professed  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  Snake,  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain one.  He  has  promised  to  be  mindful  still  of  the 
subject  for  you.   5th  January,  1S47.'* 

While  engaged  in  preparing  these  pages  f<nr 
press,  I  looked  over  the  magnificent  volumes  of  Seba, 

Thesaurus  Rerum  Naturalium,"  hoping  that  in  the 
vast  number  of  Serpents  delineated  by  him,  I  migbt 
discover  some  parallel  to  the  structure  of  this  extnp 
ordinary  animal.  Nor  was  I  wholly  disappointed. 
In  his  second  volume,  plate  103,  is  the  representation 
of  a  large  Serpent,  assigned  to  both  Arabia  and 
Brazil,  about  which,  it  is  true,  some  rather  apo- 
cryphal legends  are  narrated,  but  which  seems  to  bave 
been  drawn  from  a  real  subject.  It  has  the  occiput 
enlarged  into  a  bifid  prominence,  forming  two 
rounded  lobes.  In  the  same  volume,  pL  18,  fig.  3, 
there  is  a  Seipent  from  Amboyna,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  lengthened  process  curving  downward  from 
the  base  of  the  inferior  jaw  on  each  side,  the  lower 
edge  of  which  appendage  is  pectinated,  or  beset  with 
a  row  of  short  bristles.  But  more  to  the  puipose 
are  the  figures  of  two  species  of  rather  small  sixe,  in 
plate  40  of  the  same  volume.    Of  the  former,  the 
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text  iays!'— This  was  sent  to  vmfrom  Domingo 

with  other  animals.  It  is  a  beast  truly  extraordinary. 
It  has  a  muzzle  hard  as  horn,  pointed  like  a  bird's 
besk,  with  two  fins  nnder  the  lower  jaw,  that  serve 
for  swimming.  The  head  is  covered  with  great 
icdki;  ail  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  pale  yellow, 
narked  with  oval  reddish-yellow  spots,  like  a  tiger. 
The Jbis  are  coraJrred,  as  those  of  a  Perch.  The 
▼entral  scales  are  yellowish  grey,  of  irregular  size, 
sod  set  without  order.  This  Eel  is  in  almost  every 
thing  like  a  Serpent,  and  perhaps  is  a  species  of  that 
tribe.'* 

Of  the  second  species,  the  author  observes  that  it  is 

"Like  the  lormer  in  all  respects,  except  the  colour- 
ing, which  exhibits,  instead  of  spots,  a  series  of  five 
ses-^reen  bands,  extending  along  the  reddish  scales 
of  the  back.  The  fins  are  coral-red  as  before.  The 
cjes  are  minute,  and  placed  near  the  anterior  part  of 
the  muzzle.  The  scales  of  the  belly  are  large^  and 
pkced  symmetrically y  as  in  serpents*^ 

It  is  evident  from  the  expressions  of  wonder  used 
by  Seba,  one  of  which  I  have  (|uoted,  that  these 
were  no  ordinary  forms.  He  is  dubious,  it  is  true, 
whether  to  assign  them  to  the  Eels  or  to  the  Serpents ; 
and  he  calls  them  **  marine,"  but  whether  on  any  other 
evidence  than  the  iin-like  appendages  of  the  cheeks, 
does  not  appear*  He  calls  these  appendages  fins,** 
and  compares  them  (when  speaking  of  their  colour)  to 
those  of  a  Perch.  The  round  pointed  head  suggests 
a  Mur^mia,  but  Mur^sna  possesses  no  pectoral  fins, 
while  in  these  fishes  a  long  dorsal  and  anal  meet 
around  the  extremity  of  the  body  ;  and  the  posterior 
psrts  are  vertically  flattened.    The  scales,  too,  in 
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the  Mumnoid  fishes  are  minute  and  inconspicaoiis. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  scaling  of  these  figures  is  de- 
cidedly serpentine ;  the  belly  of  No.  2.  is  express^ 
said  to  have  distinct  large  symmetrical  scales,  like 
those  of  Serpents,  and  the  head  in  both  is  repre- 
sented as  shielded  with  the  broad  plates  of  a  CoUber. 
The  tail  is  drawn  out  to  a  long  point,  apparently 
in  the  form  of  a  taper  cone,  without  any  compression 
or  bordering  fins.  In  No.  1.  there  is  a  little  pro- 
jecting point  at  the  edge  of  the  low^  belly,  yAAtk 
at  first  sight  suggests  the  idea  of  the  anal  hook  of 
a  BoUf  but  which,  from  comparison  with  other  figures, 
appears  intended  to  represent  the  projection  of  the 
pre-anal  scale  ;  this,  though  a  small  matter,  is  vet  an 
important  mark  of  distinction  between  a  Serpent  sod 
a  Fish. 

These  confirmatory  evidences,  I  of  course  comniu- 
mcated  to  my  friendt  whose  observations  in  reply  I 
subjoin. 

**Dec.  24.  1850  You  have  dipped  into 

the  right  Treasury  in  Seba's  Thesaurus.  His  Ser- 
pent  with  the  red  gular  appendages  and  mouth  ter- 
minating like  a  bird's  bill  is  certainly  the  curious 
Snake  described  to  me  as  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  mentioned  in  so  many  narratives  of  the 
people  as  sometimes  met  with  here.  Your  minute 
notices  of  the  delineation  in  Seba,  the  scaling  of  tbe 
back,  the  scuta  of  tiie  belly,  the  plates  of  the  hesd, 
the  anal  hook,  and  the  absence  of  every  thing  that 
might  represent  flattening  in  the  extremity,  are  aD 
so  many  decisive  evidences  of  its  ophidian  character. 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  indisputably  the  giUed 
andwatded  serpent  of  St*  Domingo^  so  amuab^f 
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described  to  me  as  a  frequenter  of  hen-roosts,  into 

which  it  thrust  its  headi  and  deceived  the  young 
chickens  by  doing  its  best  to  crow,  since  it  looked 
so  mnch  like  their  own  chanticleer.  The  Spanish 
fhend  who  first  mentioned  to  me  this  auomaious 
snake,  and  begged  me  to  note  it  among  my  remark- 
sble  things  of  the  country,  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
it  when  visiting  in  that  far  east  of  Hayti,  known  as 
the  ancient  Caciqnedom  of  Higuey.  The  mountains 
there  rise  *  in  terraces  from  ten  to  fifteen  leagues  in 
leDgth  and  breadth,  rough  and  rocky,  interspersed 
with  glens,' —  remarkably  fertile,  and  resembling  our 

Red  Hills,  as  much  in  their  produce  of  Cassava-bread, 
as  in  their  red  soiL    Las  Casas,  who  supplies  Wash- 
ington Irving  with  his  account  of  the  physical  aspect 
of  this  Indian  territory*,   in  mentioning  the  moun- 
tain ascents,  and  their  graduated  rise,  irom  '  terrace 
to  terrace,' — *  steep  and  precipitous,*  —  faced  by 
*  rocks  that  resemble  walls  wrought  with  tools  into 
rough  diamond  points,'  —  is  describing  mountain 
icenery  very  finniliar  to  you,  —  the  honeycomb 
limestone  whose  cellular  surface  is  so  remarkably 
rugged  with  cavities  and  angular  spiculae.   I  have 
been  particular  in  making  this  reference  to  Higuey, 
because  I  did  not  visit  that  part  of  Saint  Domingo, 
but  was  informed  that  the  Serpent  with  mandibles 
like  a  bird,  and  with  scarlet  lobes  or  wattles,  and 
voice  that  made  what  might  possibly  be  a  cluck  like 
that  of  the  clucking  Lizard  an  imitation  of  the 
crowing  of  the  cock,  was  commonly  known  there  ;  so 
that  if  Seba  should  mention  Higuey,  or  indicate  the 
east  end  of  Hayti  as  the  locality  £rom  which  he  re* 

*  Lif«  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  book  xvii.  cb.  ill. 
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ceived  his  specimens,  you  may  the  better  apply  jim 
infonnation  to  your  conclusions,  particularly  when 

you  shall  take  into  account  the  Jamaica  facts  I  am 
now  about  to  relate  to  you. 

''It  was,  I  thinky  on  Easter-eye,  the  SOth  of 
March  last,  that  some  youngsters  of  the  town  came 
running  to  me  to  tell  me  of  a  curious  Snakei  unlike 
any  snake  they  had  eyer  before  seen,  which  young 
Cargill  had  shot,  when  out  for  a  day  s  sport  among 
the  woodlands  of  a  neighbouring  penn*  They  de- 
scribed it  as  in  all  respects  a  serpent,  but  with  a  veiy 
curious  shaped  head,  and  with  wattles  hanging  oo 
each  side  of  its  jaws.  After  taking  it  in  hand  and 
looking  at  it,  they  placed  it  in  a  hollow  tree  intend- 
ing to  return  for  it,  when  they  should  be  coming 
home,  but  they  had  strolled  from  the  phce  so  &r 
that  it  was  ineonyenient  to  retrace  their  steps,  when 
wearied  with  rambling ;  but  they  had  lost  no  time 
in  relating  the  adyenture  to  me,  knowing  it  would 
interest  me  much,  particularly  as  young  Cargill's 
father  had  thought  it  a  snake  similar  to  the  one  be 
had  seen  at  Skibo  in  St.  Geo^*8,  or  to  the  crested 
serpent,  for  a  specimen  of  which,  when  in  St.  Tlioinas's 
in  the  East,  he  had  offered  the  sum  of  twenty  shil- 
lings. The  youth  that  shot  the  snake  fell  ill  on  the 
foUowlnnr  morning  with  fever,  and  could  not  go  back 
to  the  woodlands  to  seek  it,  but  he  sent  his  younger 
brother  who  had  been  with  him;  but  althouf^ 
he  thought  he  rediscovered  the  tree  in  which  his 
brother  had  placed  it,  he  could  not  find  tlie  Snake. 
He  conjectured  the  rats  had  deyoured  it  in  the  night 
When  this  adventure  was  related  to  me,  another 
youth,  Ulick  Kamsay,  a  godson  of  mine,  who  csme 
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with  the  yoaag  Cargilb  to  tell  me  of  their  discovery, 

iufumied  me,  that  not  long  previously  he  had  seen 
ia  the  hand  of  tlie  bazrack-master  sergeant^  at  the 
barracks  in  Spanish  Town^  a  carious  snake  which  he 
too  had  ahot  among  the  rocks  of  a  little  line  of  emi- 
Benees  near  the  railway,  about  two  miles  out,  called 
Craigaliechie.  It  was  a  serpent  with  a  curious- 
shaped  head,  and  projections  on  each  side  wluch  he 
fikened  to  the  fins  of  an  eel,  but  said  they  were  close 
opto  the  jaws.  Here  are  unquestionably  two  of 
the  same  snakes  with  those  of  Seba's  Thesaurus,  taken 
near  Spanish  Town,  and  both  about  the  honeycomb 
racks  that  protrude  through  the  plain  of  St.  Cathe* 
nne^s  in  detached  ridges,  and  cones,  and  hummocks, 
being  points  of  the  greater  lines  of  limestone,  which 
have  been  covered  by  the  detritus  of  the  ])lains,  leav- 
ing massea  of  the  under  rocks  here  aud  there  un- 
eovered.  These  are  the  apots  firequented  too  by  the 
Cyclura  ;  and  are  continuations  of  our  Red  Hills,  — 
a  country  that  so  much  resembles  the  Lcnaced  cliiis 
and  red-soil  glens  of  Higuey. 

''Must  we  not  take  the  horny  coverings  of  the 
month  of  this  Snake,  which  so  much  resemble  the  bill 
of  a  bird,  as  an  affinity  of  the  serpent  with  the  tor- 
toise, and  the  cutaneous  appendages  as  indicatins^ 
some  relation  to  the  Mata-mata,  or  Chely»Jimhriata 
of  Spiz  ?  It  will  be  not  much  of  a  guess  to  suppose, 
that,  like  the  Mata-mata,  it  conceals  all  but  its  head, 
aiju  leaving  that  out,  waiu>  in  ambush  for  young  birds, 
and  seizes  them  as  they  approach.  I  cannot  con- 
sider the  habits  of  this  serpent  fluviatile  at  all ;  for 
the  gular  appendage  is  no  fin.** 

*^Jan,Qth,  1851.  —  I  showed  young  Cargill  your 
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drawing  [copied  from  Seba]  of  the  eared  serpent  as 
he  calls  it.   He  says  it  is  exactly  that  whidi  he  shot ; 

the  shape  of  tlie  head  angular  in  the  same  way,  but 
not  apparently  so  pointed  in  the  beak.  It  was  spotted 
all  oYer^  and  had  the  lobes  purple-tinted* 

"  I  have  Just  seen  Ulick  Ramsay,  and  shown  him 
the  drawing  from  Seba's  Thesaurus.  The  head  of 
the  snake,  which  he  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  Artilleij 
Sergeant  from  the  Arsenal^  not  the  Barracka,  was 
sioular.  The  ears,  as  he  calls  the  lobe-like  orgaiu, 
appeared  higher  up  to  the  crown ;  the  head  nas 
angular  in  contour,  and  the  body  without  spots.'* 

These  comparisonsy  made  merely  from  memory,  and 
without  the  attention  having  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  points  in  question  at  the  time  of  observation, 
are,  of  course,  of  little  value*  The  accumuiatioii  of 
evidence,  however,  for  the  existence  of  this  carioos 
form,  is,  I  think,  irresistible. 

THE  SPOTT£D-CHINN£D  SNAKE* 

A  pretty  little  Snake,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  zoo- 
logists, has  occurred  to  my  researches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Biuefields*  It  is  much  too  rare  to  hafe 
allowed  any  opportunity  for  observatiuxi  on  its  man- 
ners, but  two  specimens  having  fallen  into  my  hands; 
and  the  common  people  are  not  acquainted  with 
it,  or  perhaps  confound  it  with  the  common  Grej 
Snake*    I  describe  it  below** 

♦  Natrix  callihrma,  mihi.  (»faX^j,  pretty,  and  Am/&^s,  the  throat.) 
Head  oval  ;  snout  obtuse,  rounded  ;  neck  slightly  constricttii .  botl) 
and  tail  slender  ;  tail  two  fifths  (in  the  voting  specimen  one  third  *  of 
Uie  whole  length  :  snout  projecting  ;  mouth  curred,  rising  poste^ 
riorl  J :  gtpe  rcMfaiog  as  fiar  as  the  rear  of  tha  oonpilab.  Labial 
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THE  WILD  HOG. 

I  have  never  met  with  fend  Swine  in  the  woods  of 

We  stmoreland  :  in  the  sombre,  high-timbered  forests 
arouad  Shrewsbury,  in  St.  Elizabetlis,  thej  are  oc-> 
easioDally  shot ;  but  it  is  in  the  remote  lands  near 
the  ceiilre  of  the  island,  and  especially  in  the  wild 
lofty  districts  of  the  windward  end,  full  of  mountain 
peaks  and  ridges,  that  they  have  chiefly  multiplied ; 
and  it  is  to  the  experience  and  inquiries  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Hilly  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  that  I  know  of 
these  animals. 

"  The  character  of  the  Indian  wild  llog,  which 
ours  very  much  resembles^  is  '  a  broad  flat  forehead ; 
short  pricked  ears,  rather  round  at  their  tips,  and 
lying  very  close  to  the  neck ,  the  eyes  very  full,  with 

plates  six,  the  third  and  fourth  forming  the  lower  wall  of  tho  orbit; 
ihtc  tifth  large  and  long  ;  the  sixth  small.  Vertical  plate  large,  five- 
aded,  nearly  as  broad  as  long.  Occipitals  very  large.  Scales 
smooth,  convex,  hexagonal.  Abdominal  shields  in  adult  144;  caudal 
104  pairs ;  in  the  young,  abdomiiuJ  135  ;  caudal,  115  pairs.  LengUi 
of  the  Urger  twelve  inches. 

Colour  reddijih-browo  above,  softening  to  white  below.  Ad  ob- 
long mark  of  deep  brown  passes  along  the  summit  of  the  bead,  some- 
what  dilated  before  and  behind  :  from  this  a  brown  stripe  extendi 
all  aknig  the  middle  of  the  back,  having  a  tendency  on  the  nape  to 
bm  eoBflucnt  riiooiboida»  like  our  own  Viper.  On  eaeh  aide  of  this 
aHne  of  regular  hlaek  dots  passes  down,  and  below  these  a  narrow 
band  of  brown  on  each  aide.  The  dotted  line,  as  well  aa  the  dorsal 
stripe,  become  indistinct  towards  the  tail,  but  the  lateral  lines  con- 
time  well  marked.  The  latter  pass  through  the  eyes  to  the  mussle^ 
and  are  succeeded  on  each  cheek  by  two  indistinct  parallel  lines. 
Chin  and  throat  prettily  spotted  and  marbled  with  dark  brown  on 
the  white  ground,  the  marks  small  and  confluent  The  body,  and 
especially  the  belly  shields,  opaline.  In  age  the  ground-colour  be- 
comes much  darker,  and  the  characteristic  markmgs  le^  distinct. 
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much  display  of  the  white,  when  in  action ;  the  head 

short,  thickly  furnished  with  hair,  inclining"  to  curl ; 
a  very  muscular  neck ;  a  high  shoulder ;  the  back 
very  nearly  straight;  the  loins  hroad;  the  hristks 
thick  on  ihe  neck  and  shoulder;  the  tail  rather 
short,  and  near  the  tip  covered  with  lateral  bristles, 
resembling  the  wings  of  an  arrow.'  • 

Our  breed  of  Hogs  was  derived  from  the  Canary 
Isles —a  genuine  African  variety.  We  were  stocked 
from  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  discoverers.  The 
species  has  the  prick-ears  of  the  Indian,  but  not  wliai 
may  at  all  be  spoken  of  as  a  short  head,  —  the  head 
being  elongated,  and  the  extremities  having  a  cone- 
spondent  peculiarity,  —  a  proportional  extension  of 
leg  and  limb.  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Portland,  tells  me 
that  all  our  hogs  are  prick-eared ;  and  he  has  seea 
many  with  the  feathered  tail.  They  are  genersllj 
black ;  but  red  swine,  that  is,  foxy-coloured,  have 
been  caught  in  our  forests.  A  lop-eared  hog  is  very 
rarely  seen,  even  in  our  streets. 

BufTon's  description  of  tracking  the  wild  hogs  iu 
the  West  Indian  forest,  and  the  caution  against  ovei^ 
fast  pursuit,  is  represented  to  me  as  exceedingly  cor- 
rect. Their  turning  about,  however,  to  face  the  dogs, 
is  not  so  striking  a  fact  with  us,  as  their  directly  run- 
ning for  large  trees  with  deep  salient  roots,  into 
which  they  thrust  themselves  backward,  and  stsnd 
steadfastly  the  assault  made  upon  them.  Many  a 
time  when  the  novitiate  huntsman  has  supposed  that 
in  starting  a  hog  in  the  open  grounds,  he  would 
make  a  long  run  of  it,  he  has  found  his  pursuit  ter- 
minated by  his  game  ensconcing  himself  within  the 
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buttresses  of  a  Silk-cotton  tree,  and  putting  the  dogs 
ikirly  at  defiance.  He  has  here  set  his  back  against  the 
wally  and  he  fights  in  desperation  and  dies  in  his  hold. 

**  I  will  relate  a  little  adventure  of  my  own  with 
forest  Hogs  in  Spanish  Haiti.   I  was  in  the  way^ 
with  the  friend  I  have  mentioned  in  some  of  my 
former  notes,  to  visit  a  curious  chambered  rock  in 
the  savanna  of  Copey,  near  Fuertsr-plata.   It  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  still  more  curious  mountain, 
that  gave  out  strange  musical  sounds  i  the  warbling 
mnd,  struggling  through  the  fissures  and  crannies^ 
had  conferred  upon  it  a  voice  of  enchantment  The 
Hatero's  wealth  in  these  parts  consists  in  his  wood- 
hod  swine.   A  peon  had  been  provided  for  us,  to 
conduct  us  to  these  mountain  wonders ;  and  though 
we  had  to  clear  our  way,  as  we  advanced,  through 
oeessional  underwood,  the  forest,  which  was  of  mag- 
nificent growth,  was  generally  exceedingly  open. 
The  chambered  rock  was  an  immense  mass,  of  300 
feet  high,  of  detached  stratified  limestone,  with  its 
strata  standing  vertical.    The  obstructed  voters  of  a 
small  stream,  over  wliich  it  had  been  rolled,  had 
desred  a  way  through  its  fissures,  and  formed 
curious  galleries,  whose  roof,  walls,  and  floors,  were 
Iretted  with  stalactitic  incrustations.    It  was  a  grotto 
of  crystal  work,  at  once  beautiful  and  strange. 

"  To  ascend  to  the  entrance  it  became  necessary  to 
pass  along  a  narrow  cliff-raised  pathway,  from  which 
successive  steps  led  to  a  labyrinth  of  galleries.  The 
[con  before,  drawing  his  legs  hastily  up  on  a  ledge 
above  us,  sounded  out,  'Look  out  for  the  Boarl' 
In  an  instant  up  rose  from  anicfae  three  forest  Hogs, 
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the  central  one  of  which  was  a  well-tuaked  Boar; 

the  other  two  being  Sows.  The  peon  and  the 
fiiend  with  me  were  safe  on  some  ascending  ledgei 
of  limestone*  I  was  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffy  patli* 
way.  In  a  moment  the  Boar^  champing  his  mouth 
with  ragCi  and  rising  to  make  one  rush  upon  me, 
took  some  three  steps  in  advance  of  his  mates*; 
whcD^  at  the  same  instant,  the  two  large  blood-houndi 
we  had  with  ub,  both  together  leaping  in  over  some 
low  bushes  beside  me,  and  the  terrier  in  companj 
smuicing  it  under  the  brushwood^  with  his  short 
yap  of  a  bark,  stood  between  me  and  the  assault  of 
the  excited  Boar,  It  was  all  the  work  of  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  a  minute.  The  Boar  stopped  short  firom  his 
attack  to  defend  his  mates  from  the  dogs,  who  dow 
were  covering  me.  They  had  run  round  the  Boar 
and  turned  him,  cutting  him  off  from  his  two  m&te&. 
It  was  immediately  a  chase,  for  the  Sows  scudded 
off,  and  the  Boar  followed ;  and  quick  as  magic,  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  peril,  and  deUvered 
from  the  onslaught  of  an  irritated  Boar  in  the  forest 
How  intensely  did  my  heart  beat !  for  the  danger,  I 
was  assured,  was  imminent*  Many  a  time  I  have 
remembered  the  occurrencei  and  wondered  at  my 
deliverance. 

The  original  Hog  of  the  Canary  Isles,  the  parent 
of  our  wild  animal,  is  said  by  Eyton  to  have  die 
specific  peculiarity  of  fewer  dorsal  vertebrae  than  the 
typical  species. 

''Though  our  woodland  breed  never  attain  a 
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peater  height  than  twenty  inches  at  the  shoulder, 

their  tliorough  forest  habits  render  the  full-grown 
Boar  a  powerful  and  artful  combatant.  As  long  as 
he  TonSy  and  seeks  his  safety  in  flight,  pursuit  both  to 
the  hound  and  the  liunter  has  little  hazard  attend in£^ 
it;  but  the  moment  he  has  reached  some  vantage 
spot, —  an  angular  rock,  or  the  buttress  roots  of 
some  large  tree,  sufficient  to  cover  him  in  the  rear,— 
and  he  iaces  round,  and  stands,  he  is  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  encounter.  His  ability  to  cut  with  his 
tusk2>  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  his  habit 
of  striking  a  short  upward  blow  in  front  by  taking 
one  step  forward,  render  him  in  such  a  fastness  un* 
approachable.  As  long  as  he  maintains  this  position, 
he  absolutely  defies  the  assailant  dogs  to  touch  him. 
No  animal  can  be  conceived  cooler,  none  more  bold, 
nor  more  thoroughly  intent  on  keeping  himself  un- 
wearied in  the  labour  of  defence,  by  little  exertion 
in  the  means  of  defending  himself,  than  a  well-* 
toothed  Boar,  in  such  a  hold.  Let  his  back  be  in 
a  comer,  and  there  are  but  eighteen  inches  between 
him  and  death  to  any  ordinary  dog  that  will  fiice 
him  in  the  forest. 

'^The  best  developed  domesticated  Hog  of  the 
original  African  breed  that  I  have  seen,  was  a  boar 
of  the  blue  variety ;  and  the  best  display  of  wood- 
land instinct  that  I  have  vritnessed  was  recently 
exhibited  in  some  young  pigs  of  this  blue  breed, 
brought  irom  the  commons  and  forest  runs  of  a 
mountain  farm,  and  domiciled  in  town.  Three 
of  these  country  pigs,,  a  boar  and  two  sows,  had 

taken  up  with  a  black  pig  and  some  four  young  foi- 
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lowers,  evidently  town  born  and  bred.  In  tramping  : 
home,  after  feeding  out  for  tlie  night,  some  of  the 
town  dogs,  of  a  good  enough  quality  of  the  hound 
and  terrier  lireed,  set  upon  them*  Instantlj  the  ! 
country  hogs  turned  round,  and  cooHj  takmg  up 
their  position  in  the  angle  of  a  wall,  put  the  black  I 
pig  and  four  young  ones  within  the  corner  in  their 
rear,  and  threw  themaelTes  before  them*  Thej 
then  commenced  that  peculiar  short  hasty  grunt, 
with  which  the  hog  kind  announce  danger,  or  pre- 
pare for  a  resolute  resistance.  The  dogs  that  came  ' 
upon  them  being  reinforced  by  a  troop  from  the 
several  yards  round  about,  became  a  pack  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  an  instant*  Among  these  were  some 
five  small  curs.  The  three  blue  pigs  were  undaunted. 
They  stood  their  ground  with  their  faces  to  their 
enemies,  and  though  the  dogs  beset  them  with  a  de- 
termination to  fight  in  earnest,  they  successfully  k^t 
off"  their  assailants.  The  curs  barked  and  grabbed  at 
them  between  the  legs  of  the  larger  dogs ;  —  the 
larger  dogs  rushed  at  them  six  in  a  line  together. 
The  young  boar,  with  well  developed  tusks,  stood  in 
the  centre,  and  stepping  every  now  and  then  one 
pace  forward,  made  his  upward  rips  at  the  dogs, 
and  eiiectively  struck  them  without  receiving  a  single 
touch  himself.  The  assault  continued  some  time^ 
but  the  pigs  were  not  to  be  moved  from  their  posi- 
tion. The  dogs  received  several  severe  cuts  and 
grips.  I  never  saw  a  better  managed  defence.  No 
exertion  or  perseverance  could  force  the  pigs  from 
their  vantage  ground.  The  aonfiict  drew  tiie  oeigit- 
hours  out;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  drawn 
away  the  dogs  one  by  one  to  their  homes,  that  tlie 
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pfcrs  could  he  enticed  from  their  hohl.  On  another 
menace  from  the  dogs,  they  took  up  a  second  similar 
pontion,  and  iBnnly  maintaiDed  a  second  onset  of 
their  assailants  with  the  same  successful  resistance. 
Ho  badger  in  his  tub  could  have  been  more  stout- 
hearted, resolute,  and  courageous,  than  these  three 
mountain  hogs  in  their  corner. 

**  Mj  father  used  to  relate  an  encounter  he  once 
had  with  a  full-grown  wild  boar.  He  had  entered  a 
forest  where  occasional  rocks  bounding  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  gave  the  character  of  a  defile  to  a 
mountain  pass.  A  hog  traversing  the  glen,  no  sooner 
found  himself,  when  on  the  road,  encountering  an 
enemy  than  he  &ced  round,  and  assumed  an  attitude 
of  opposition  to  all  further  attempts  to  approach 
him.  There  being  no  dread  of  anything  in  the  rear, 
and  all  that  he  apprehended  of  danger  being  before 
him,  he  stood  ready  to  strike  with  his  tusks ;  and  he 
continued  this  sort  of  threat,  whenever  any  endeavour 
was  made  to  advance  upon  him,  for  a  full  half  hour. 
No  menace  could  move  him  from  this  stand  till  he 
heard  footsteps  from  behind,  when  his  position  being 
no  longer  secure,  he  crossed  the  road  into  the  woods 
at  full  speed,  and  left  an  undisputed  pathway  to  the 
travellers  upward  and  downward.'* 

In  a  recent  communication,  my  fidiend  thus  returns 
to  the  subject.  —  8th  February,  1851.  I  have 
learned  some  new  facts  respecting  hog-hunting.  The 
present  letter,  you  will  perceive,  covers  some  addi- 
tional notes  to  those  already  sent  you  on  tliat  suhject. 
They  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  commercial  details 
of  our  Forest  Swine,  with  some  notices  of  Maroon 
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hunters.    I  find,  in  addition  to  these,  that  a  my 

common  mode  of  taking  the  wild  animal  is  by  snares, 
A  sapling,  in  its  place  of  growth  among  the  dense 
and  lofty  trees  of  the  woodlands,  is  bent  down  after 
having  been  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  small  branches. 
A  noose,  made  of  a  withe,  is  securely  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  bent  tree,  and  so  adjusted  with  stakes 
slightly  fixed,  that,  on  a  Hog  thrusting  its  body  or 
only  a  foot  through  the  snare  to  seize  the  roots  and 
fruits  strewed  about  to  attract  it,  the  sapling  rises 
up  by  the  force  of  its  own  elasticity,  and  carries  the 
Hog  into  the  air,  sometimes  strangled  by  the  neck, 
but  as  often  caught  round  the  body,  or  held  by  one 
of  its  legs.  Your  acquaintance  with  our  forests  will 
enable  you  to  understand  this  species  of  trap,  and  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  conception  of  the  kind  of  pic> 
ture  which  might  be  made  to  represent  it  success- 
fully, applied  to  Hog-snaring.  •  •  • 

I  mentioned  to  you  that  in  Sloane*s  History  of 
Jamaica,  you  would  iind  some  account  of  the  Forest 
Swine.  His  graphic  picture  of  the  herds  in  the 
'  Crawlei*^9  as  the  rude  and  extensive  &rms  of  the 
time  were  called,  would  form  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  your  notices  of  the  Wild  Hog.  My  hirtk- 
place,  Montego  Bay,  formerly  written  Manteca,  and 
Mantiga  Bay,  derived  its  name  from  the  supplies  of 
krd  which  were  shipped  from  adistrict  known  in  the 
old  maps  as  Spanish  Quarters.  The  historian  Long, 
who  mentions  the  wild  hogs  formerly  abounding  in 
this  part,  says,  that  the  traffic  of  the  Island  at  its 
conquest  by  the  English  in  1655,  although  small, 
consisted  of  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  to  Spanish 
*  A  eorroption  of  the  fl^Nuiith  wwd  GhtoL 
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Iiomeward-bound  ships;  that  it  was  considered  as 
the  granary  andvictualUng  place  of  the  traders ;  and 

that  80,000  hogs  were  every  year  killed  for  their 
lard  dlone,  for  which  a  constant  market  was  foand  at 
Csrthagena,  on  the  Sonth  American  main.  When 
Sioane  journeyed  to  the  '  north  side  *  of  the  island, 
the  cattle  which  the  settlers  had  reclaimed  in  the 
foathem  plains,  stored  so  abundantly  with  neat-kine 
the  SaTanna  pens,  that  a  single  settlement  possessed 
forty  thousand  head.  The  north  nde  was  the  ex- 
clusive field  for  wild  cattle  and  horses ;  and  wild 
swine  were  plentiful  in  the  same  remote  districts. 
Sioane,  describing  the  two  sorts  of  Hogs,  one  run- 
ning wild  in  the  woods,  the  other  fed  in  crawles, 
says,  *  the  wild  swine  are  brought  out  by  hunters 
with  gangs  of  dogs,  and  chiefly  found  in  the  most 
unfrequented,  woody  inland  parts  of  the  island. 
AiSter  pursuit,  and  they  are  wearied  by  the  dogs, 
when  they  come  to  a  bay,  they  are  shot  or  pierced 

through  with  lances,  cut  open,  the  bones  taken  out, 
the  flesh  is  gashed  on  the  inside  into  the  skin, 
filled  with  salt,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  is 

called  jerking.  It  is  so  brought  home  to  their 
masters  by  the  hunters,  and  eats  much  as  bacon  if 
hioiled  on  coals.'  The  hunters  were  both  whites 
and  blacks.  The  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  then 
lome  in  the  colony,  chiefly  imported  from  the  Indian 
cosst,  were  *  exquisite  at  this  game.'  They  pursued 
their  business  of  hog-hunting  far  remote  from  the 
lettlements,  building  huts  '  in  the  places  where  swine 
aune  to  feed  on  the  firuits,*  and  where  they  re* 
Diained  marooning  for  several  days,  and  preparing 
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the  flesh  for  market,  smoked  and  packed  in  annnatic 
leaves.    *The  swine  fed  at  crawles  were  in  veiy 

great  plenty.*     The  crawles  had  clusters  of  sties 
built  expressly  for  feeding  and  breeding  them^  and 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  same  class  of  men 
described  as  hunters,  —  white  servants,  Indian  peons, 
and  negro  slaves.     *  The  swine  came  home  every 
night  in  several  hundreds  from  feeding  on  the  wild 
fruits  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  on  the  third  sound 
of  a  conch-shell,  when  they  were  fed  with  some 
Indian  corn  thrown  in  amongst  them  ;  and  let  out 
the  next  morning,  not  to  return  till  night,  or  that 
they  heard  the  sound  of  the  shell.'    These  remote 
plantations  were  veiy  profitable.    They  afibrded  a 
constant  and  numerous  supply  for  the  market,  which 
at  this  time  must  have  still  continued  considerable. 
*  It  was  not  a  small  diversion  to  me,*  says  Sloane, 
'  to  see  these  swine  in  the  woods,  on  the  Jint  sound 
of  the  shell,  which  is  like  a  trumpet,  to  liifit  up  dieir 
heads  from  the  ground  where  they  were  feeding,  and 
prick  up  their  ears  to  hearken  for  the  second ^  which, 
so  soon  as  they  heard,  they  would  begin  to  make 
some  movements  homewards;  and,  on  the  Mrd 
sound,  they  would  run  with  aU  their  speed  to  the 
place  where  the  overseer  used  to  throw  their  corn. 
They  are  called  home  every  night,  and  also  when 
such  of  them  as  are  fit  for  market  are  wanted,  and 
seem  to  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  under  command 
and  discipline  than  any  troops  I  ever  saw.'* 

Though  cattle  were  so  numerous  in  the  savannas 
and  were  running  unreclaimed  in  the  forests,  and 

*  InCrod.;  zvt  and  z?ii. 
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the  £uin8  were  well  supplied  with  the  several  va- 
rieties of  poultry  —  turkeys,  hens,  and  mallards,  and 
Muscovy  ducks^  with  occasional  geese — Swine's  flesh 
was  the  '  most  frequent  dish  at  the  table  of  the  best 
inhabitants.'  The  *  barbecued  pig/  which  neces- 
sity had  taught  the  huntsman  to  prepare  in  the 
foreaty  roasted  in  a  rude  oven  of  heated  stones,  and 
flavoured  with  native  spices,  —  a  more  refined  taste 
had  transferred  from  the  herdsman's  hut  to  the  plant- 
ation hall.  Monk  Lewis,  whose  taste  was  luxu* 
rious  and  fastidious,  declares  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  viands.  '  Several  gentlemen  of  the 
country/  he  relates  in  that  very  agreeable  gossip- 
ing Diary,  his  *  Journal/  'dined  with  me  to-day' 
(January  26.  1816).  '  We  had  at  dmner  a  land 
tortoise  and  a  barbecued  pig,  — two  of  the  best  and 
richest  dishes  that  1  had  ever  tasted,  the  latter  in  par- 
ticular. It  was  dressed  in  the  true  Maroon  fashion, 
being  placed  on  a  barbecue,  or  frame  of  wicker  work, 
through  whose  interstices  the  steam  can  ascend, 
—  filled  with  peppers  and  spices  of  the  highest  fla- 
vour, wrapped  in  plantain  leaves,  and  then  buried 
in  a  hole  filled  with  hot  stones,  by  whose  vapour  it 
is  baked ;  no  particle  of  the  juice  being  thus  suf- 
fered to  evaporate.  I  have  eaten  several  other  good 
Jamaica  dishes,  but  none  so  excellent  as  this.' 

"  When  the  Spaniards  with  their  slaves  retired  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Island  on  the  conquest  by  the 
English  in  1655,  they  left  their  negroes  to  hold  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  harass  the  conquerors  and 
new  settlers.     These  became  the  body  of  independ- 
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ent  occupants  of  the  interior,  known  as  Maxoont*, 

and  afterwards  recognised  by  specific  treaties  as  a 
free  people,  governed  by  their  own  officers,  and  only 
in  so  much  a  part  of  the  colony  as  that  they  received 
their  appointments  from  the  goTemors,  and  lived  in 
villages  under  the  superintendence  of  an  European 
officer,  commissioned  and  stipended  by  the  govern- 
ment, lu  this  state  of  freedom  and  independencei 
their  characteristic  habit,  as  mountain  rangers,  was 
made  by  express  laws  subservient  to  a  sort  of  poUee 
of  the  forest.  Their  most  stirring  pastime  was  the 
hunting  of  the  wild  hog.  This  pursuit  served  the 
purpose  of  chevies  for  negro  runaways,  till  traffick- 
ing in  jerked  pork  and  in  rewards  for  apprehended 
runaways  became  a  systematised  business  with  them. 
In  the  days  of  slavery,  the  Maroon  huntsman  was  a 
iine  specimen  of  the  athletic  negro,  on  whom  waft 
stamped  the  impress  of  the  Freeman.  He  was 
generaUy  seen  in  the  towns  armed  with  a  fowling* 
piece  and  cutlass,  and  belts  that  suspended  on  one  side 
a  large  plaited  bag,  known  as  a  cuttacoo,  and  on  the 
other  a  calabash,  guarded  with  a  netted  covenng,  in 
which  he  carried  his  supply  of  water.  On  his  back, 
braced  round  his  shoulders,  and  suspended  by  a 
bandage  uver  the  forehead,  was  generally  seen  the 
wicker  cradle,  that  held  inclosed  a  side  of  jerked 
hog,  which  he  sold  passing  alongt  in  measured  slices^ 
to  ready  customers,  as  an  espedal  delicacy  for  the 
breakfast  table.  The  accoutred  Maroon,  with  this 
vendible  commodity,  was  altogether  a  striking  and 
characteristic  %ure  in  our  streets*   The  abolition  of 

*  From  dmmHm  (%Muiish),  wild. 
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slaTery  having  absorbed  him  in  the  general  mass 

of  liberated  negroes,  he  has  abandoned  the  hunts- 
man's life  for  that  of  the  husbandman.  The  pursuit 
of  wild  hogs  has  terminated  with  the  rewards  for 
runaway  slaves;  and  in  this  age  of  railways  and 
steam  navigation,  the  flitches  of  American  bacon  in 
the  provision  shops  have  driven  out  of  the  market 
the  jerked  hog  of  the  Maroon. 

When  I  applied  to  our  agreeable  noter  of  his* 
torical  facts,  Mr,  Gregory  Johnston,  and  asked  him 
for  characteristic  accounts  of  hog-hunting  and  hog- 
hooters  in  the  glens  of  Portland,  where  the  Maroons 
ttill  had  settlements,  I  inquired  of  him  whether  the 
lairs  of  our  forest  breed  exhibited  what  is  a  com- 
mon habit  of  the  wild  hog  in  Europe,  —  the  female 
oofering  her  companion  with  litter,  and  after  com- 
fortably putting  him  to  bed,  slipping  under  the  cover 
herself,  and  lying  with  him  entirely  concealed.  I 
thought  if  this  pretty  trait  of  forest  housewifery 
existed,  the  Maroous  must  have  surprised  them  fre- 
quently in  their  connubial  cozdness.  He  promised 
me  a  graphic  account  of  what  he  had  learnt  from  a 
veteran  hunter,  but  he  did  not  live  to  write  it  out 
for  me,  though  he  had  certainly  jotted  it  down.  His 
intelhgent  son,  who  was  as  enthusiastic  a  lover  of 
woocllaiid  sports  as  his  father,  and  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  £ot  traits  of  the  Oounies^,  hardly  outlived 
him.  He  perished  accidentally :  his  gun  went  off 
and  wounded  him  while  shooting  in  the  woods.  I 
might  otherwise  have  got  his  father^s  notes  firom 
hiffl. 

•  8it  •  Hm  Birds  of  Jansisa,' 5S» 
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THE  CROCODILE. 

In  8ome  parte  of  Jamaica,  Crocodiles  (or,  as  th^ 
are  usually  called,  Alligators)  are  sufficiently  nnme* 

rous  ;  but  in  tlic  neiL^hbourhood  of  Bluefields  thev 
are  so  rare  that,  though  I  occasiouallj  heard  reports 
of  one  and  another  having  been  seen  in  the  creeks 
and  morasses  around,  I  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to 
fall  in  with  a  living  specimen. 

To  atone  for  my  lack  of  personal  observation  on 
these  animals,  I  have  ])kasure  in  extracting  from  mj 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Hill,  many  valuable  notes, 
containing  much  that  is  new  and  interesting,  snd 
tending  to  explain  some  things  that  have  hitherto 
appeared  discrepant  and  contradictory.  There  is  no 
evidence,  I  believe,  that  any  species  of  Alligator, 
properly  so  called,  inhabite  the  Antilles :  the  Cro- 
codile of  Jamaica  is  C  aeutut^  the  Slender-muscled, 
possessed  by  this  island  in  common  with  Martinique 
and  Hayti,  and  represented  in  Cuba  by  the  Lozenge- 
scaled  Crocodile  (C.  rhimbifer). 

The  first  extract  that  I  shaU  make  refers  to  the 
mode  of  feeding ;  and  though  my  friend  used  the 
term  Alligator,  he  subsequently  ascertained,  on  the 
authority  of  Descourtiltz,  that  the  species  is  C. 
oetf/tes. 

•*  Mr.  Waterton,  I  perceive,  in  his  second  series  I 

of  Essnys,  contradicts  Swainson's  statement  respect- 
ing the  habit  of  the  Cayman,  Uo  convey  its  food  | 
to  some  hole  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  where  it 
is  sufiered  to  putrefy  before  it  is  devoured.'  Ht 
says,  this  statement  must  be  rejected,  because  '  the 
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mouth  of  this  rq>tile  is  completely  formed  for 
snatch  and  swallow.'  My  experience  and  observation 
accord  with  Swainson's  statement.  I  had  so  set 
down  the  hahit  of  this  reptile,  on  the  authority  of 

the  Spaniards  of  Hispaniola,  in  the  notes  I  made 
when  in  that  part  of  Hidti ;  but  when  I  returned  to 
Cape  Haitien,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  it 
The  French  consul,  M,  Barbot,  had  an  Alligator, 
which  he  kept  in  a  cistern^  fed  by  a  mountain  spring, 
in  a  pretty  garden  of  his  residence.  The  Alligator 
would  be  found  in  the  water  all  day,  but  at  night  he 
rambled  over  the  garden,  which  was  walled  in ;  and 
was  then  a  diligent  catcher  of  frogs  and  toads. 
Usually  in  the  morning,  some  half  dozen  batrachian* 
would  be  found  mangled  and  torn,  and  stuffed  into 
all  the  crannies  and  corners  of  the  cistern  convenient 
lor  that  purpose;  their  long  disentangled  entrails 
streaming  out  into  the  water.  The  Alligator  would 
rise  to  the  surface,  take  portions  of  the  limbs  and  en- 
trails into  its  mouth,  and  holding  them  with  its  teeth 
pressed  close,  with  part  of  the  entrails  on  one  and 
tJie  other  side  of  its  mouthy  would  gently  squeeze 
the  whole  of  the  food,  and  swallow  it  most  leisurely. 
Its  action  in  eating  most  resembled  a  person  chew- 
ing a  *quid'  of  tobacco.  In  this  way  it  always  fed, 
at  least  by  day.  This  just  agrees  with  the  common 
account.  The  British  consul,  Mr.  Heneiken,  of  Puerta 
Plata,  an  excellent  observer  in  natural  history,  told 
me  that  in  numerous  Alligators  he  had  killed  and 
opened,  he  found  nothing  solid  within  them,  ex- 
cept sticks  and  stones.  The  swallowing  of  these 
substances  is  an  instinct  they  have  in  common  with 
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the  PhocidiB.  Mr.  Heneiken  conjectured  that  by 
this  instinct  they  regulated  the  buoyancy  and  gravi- 
tation  of  their  bodies  with  relation  to  the  water." 

The  verdant  marshes  of  the  Ester  in  Western 
Haiti,  where  I  first  saw  the  Cayman,  is  the  feeding 
ground  of  numerous  cattle.  Clumps  of  acacia  and 
tufts  of  bamboos  festooned  with  lianasi  and  embel- 
lished with  blooming  njrmphseas  floating  on  the 
waters,  contribute  to  vaiy  the  aspect  of  these  swamps. 
Egrets  and  gallinules  inhabit  them  in  numbers,  and 
ducks  frequent  them  in  vast  flocks.  Large  Caymans 
are  to  be  seen  there  floating  in  the  clear  stream  and 
prowling  in  the  thickets  \  yet  I  saw  naked  herdsmeo 
and  fishermen  navigating  the  waters  in  narrow  canoes 
from  six  to  nine  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  broad.  They  had  tied  their  cami- 
settes  of  blue  and  pink  and  white  check  around  their 
heads  like  turbans,  having  only  the  tanga  or  waist- 
cloth  round  the  naked  body,  that  they  might  wade 
the  waters  when  necessary.  Their  singularly  wild 
appearance,  in  these  mere  logs  of  boats,  pushed  along 
by  poles, — the  numerous  cattle,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous birds,  with  the  frequent  Alligators,  in  the 
midst  of  which  man,  bird,  and  beast  were  moving 
about,  was  altogether  one  of  the  strangest  wild  sights 
I  had  ever  witnessed* 

In  the  calm  long-enduring  quality  of  its  nature, 
the  Alligator  is  really  a  timid  animal.  With  the 
advantage  of  an  impervious  armour,  impenetrable 
covering  of  scales,  strength  of  limb,  oommanding 
shelter  of  the  water,  and  jaws  whose  clasp  is  an 
inextricable  hold,  it  fears  to  attack  an  animal  it  is 
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mmsecl  to  devour.    The  inhabitants,  aware  of  its 

tiDiiditj^  fearlessly  cross  streams  even  when  num- 
ben  are  swimming  around;  but  this  is  not  done 
without  some  ruse.  The  Alligator,  they  say,  is 
greedily  partial  to  dogs,  and  surprises  tliem  often 
when  diey  come  to  drink  at  the  river.  The  voice 
of  the  dog  will  always  draw  them  away  from  an 
object  when  prowliog.  Those  who  would  cross  a 
a  river  without  any  risk  from  their  attacks,  send  a 
scout  down  the  stream  to  imitate  the  canine  bark, 
yelp,  or  howl,  when  away  swim  the  Alligators  for 
theur  prey,  leaving  an  unmolested  ford  for  the  tra- 
veller higher  up.  Instinct  has  taught  the  dog  to 
secure  himself  by  a  similar  expedient.  When  it  has 
to  traverse  a  stretch  of  water,  it  boldly  goes  some 
distance  down  the  stream,  and  howls  and  barks.  On 
perceiving  the  Alligators  congregating  in  eager  cu- 
pidity to  the  spot,  it  creeps  gently  along  the  banks 
liiglier  up,  and  swims  over  the  water  without  much 
fear  of  being  pursued. 

This  tetct  is  universally  asserted,  and  is  unques- 
tionably true,  but  I  doubt  the  conclusion.  The 
well  known  habit  of  the  Alligator,  never  to  eat  its 
food  until  in  a  state  of  putridity,  natives  the  sup« 
position  tliat  it  has  any  particuhir  clioice  in  the  flesh 
of  its  victim.  The  tishes  on  wliich  it  preys,  it  probably 
devours  immediately  after  it  has  caught  them ;  but 
all  other  things  else,  as  soon  as  they  are  slain,  are 
torn  and  mangled,  limb  by  limb,  and  left  to  putrefy 
in  the  river,  or  in  the  sedge  about  its  lurking  place* 
It  can  have  no  particular  preference,  therefore,  for 
the  dog  AS  food.   I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  this  sua* 
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ceptibility  to  be  roused  at  the  canine  yelp  to  the 
similarity  of  that  sound  to  its  own  peculiar  cry^ 
under  any  species  of  excitement ;  —  to  the  fi^t  that 
it  is  the  impasnoned  voice  of  its  young — to  the 
maternal  solicitude  of  the  female  for  its  progeny 
when  it  hears  that  voice  —  and  to  the  ravenous  ap- 
petite of  the  male  on  the  same  occasion ;  for,  hke 
many  of  the  rapaciovs  animals,  the  male  of  this  tribe 
preys  upon  its  own  offspring.^ 

"  It  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  male  parent, 
after  it  has  sought  the  attachment  of  the  female,  in 
which  its  passion  is  fierce  and  violent,  assists  her  in 
the  office  of  disposing  the  eggs  in  the  earth.  It  it 
much  more  likely,  from  the  necessity  of  her  after 
watchfulness  to  guard  against  his  reprisals,  that  he 
does  not*  After  burying  the  eggs  in  the  soil,  to  he 
there  matured  by  the  sun,  the  female  visits  from 
time^  to  time  the  place  in  which  they  are  secreted, 
and,  just  as  the  period  of  hatching  is  completed,  ex- 
hibits her  eagerness  for  her  offspring  in  the  anxiety 
with  which  she  comes  and  goes,  walks  around  the 
nest  of  her  hopes,  scratches  the  fractured  shdl, 
and  by  9<mndi  which  resefMe  the  harh  of  a  dog^  ex- 
cites the  half-extricated  young  to  struggle  forth  into 
life.  When  she  has  beheld,  with  this  sort  of  joYi 
fear,  and  anxiety,  the  last  of  her  offifpring  quit  its 
broken  casement,  die  leads  them  forth  into  the 
plashy  pools,  away  iiom  the  river,  and  among  the 

*  FkofeMir  Buekknd  has  disooTetod  m  the  ciersmenUtioat  htO^ 
of  <he  PIctaominis  or  Fidi  Ltnfd  ofidcooes  of  a  timilar  tapadoBi 
appetite  in  thoM  estiiict  amniab.  The  bonef  of  the  young  Pk^ 
ttonis  were  foond  m  the  petrified  dung  of  the  older  onee. 
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thick  underwoody  to  avoid  the  predatory  vints  of  the 

lather.  In  this  season  of  care  and  of  watchfulness 
over  thenii  she  is  ferocious^  daring,  and  morose, 
guarding  with  inquietude  her  young  wherever  they 
wander.  She  turns  when  they  turn,  and  by  whining 
and  grunting,  shows  a  particular  solicitude  to  keep 
them  in  such  pools  only  as  are  much  too  shallow  for 
the  resort  of  the  full-grown  reptile.  When  I  was  in 
Yasica,  a  river  district  of  that  name,  as  many  as  for^ 
had  been  discovered  in  one  of  these  secret  resorts ; 
but  in  half  an  hour,  when  the  boys  who  had  found 
them  out  returned  to  visit  their  hiding-place,  they  saw 
only  the  traces  of  the  coming  and  going  of  the  watch* 
ful  parent  who  had  led  them  away  to  some  further 
and  safer  retreat*  In  this  period  of  their  helplessness, 
the  mother  feeds  them  with  her  masticated  food,  dis- 
gorging it  out  to  them  as  the  dog  does  to  its  pups. 
In  general  it  is  rarely  seen  otherwise  than  crouch- 
ing with  its  belly  to  the  earth,  and  crawling  with  a 
curvilinear  motion  ;  but  at  this  time  it  may  be  ob- 
served firmly  standing  on  its  feet*  This  is  the  atti- 
tude of  anger  and  attack ;  and  its  spring  is  quick, 
a  sort  of  agile  leap,  by  no  means  short  in  distance* 
During  all  this  time  of  protection  and  dependence, 
is  heard  the  voice,  by  which  the  young  makes  its 
wants  known,  and  the  parent  assures  its  offspring  of 
its  superintendence.  It  is  the  yelping  bark  0/  the 
dog,  and  (he  tohining  of  the  puppy. 

**  From  all  these  facts  I  take  it  that  when  the 
sound  of  the  dog's  bark  is  heard,  the  Caymans  press 
to  the  spot  from  which  it  issues,  agitated  by  two 
several  passions, — the  Jemalei  to  protect  their  young , 
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and  the  males  to  devour  them ;  and  to  this,  and  not 
to  their  predilection  for  tbe  flesh  of  dogs,  are  we  to 
ascribe  the  eagerness  with  which  they  scud  away, 
agitated  by  that  voice  which  in  the  one  case  is  the 
ihriUing  ery  of  danger^  and  in  the  other^  the  esB^tmg 
announcement  of  food* 

This  susceptibility  to  be  excited  by  hearing  a 
cry  associated  with  peculiar  instincts  and  appetites. 
Las  other  parallels  in  other  animals.  A  very  strik- 
ing analogy  is  to  be  found  in  Wilson's  anecdote  of 
the  Cat-bird* 

The  Alligator's  motion  when  prowling  is  lite- 
rally a  crawl ;  and  in  their  posture  of  attack  they 
stand  with  their  bodies  off  the  ground,  and  make  their 
onsets  by  successive  leaps^  the  arched  back  meDtioned 
by  Humboldt  being  tiien  a  peculiar  and  distin* 
guishing  trait  of  their  anger. 

"  An  occurrence  related  to  me,  that  happened  to 
a  Spanish  priest  on  the  banks  of  the  Guayahino, 
will  bust  illustrate  at  once  the  predaccous  vehe- 
mence and  lurking  patience  of  the  Alligator.  The 
large  savanna  rivers  in  Spanish  Haiti  flow  through 
wide  but  gently  descending  borders,  carpeted  \vith 
grass,  and  interspersed  with  thickets  and  clumps  oi 
flowering  shrubs  and  forest  trees.  The  grass  has  sU 
the  clean  verdure  of  a  lawn,  and  the  clumps  the 
variety  and  arrangement  of  ornamental  shrubberies, 
and  the  earth  is  deep  and  loamy.  These  are  favourite 
sporting  grounds.  Beside  being  verdant  and  beau- 
tiful, they  are  notoriously  the  game  country.  My 
friend  and  his  companions,  who  counted  some  four 
in  number,  had  divided  themselves,  trusting  to  the 
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crack  of  their  fowling-pieces  to  ascertain  each  other*8 
whereabout.  When  they  had  finished  their  day's 
sport,  the  descending  son  was  ahready  struggling 
through  the  lengthening  shadows  on  the  river.  The 
friends  assembled  where  they  had  parted  in  the 
morning,  but  the  Spanish  priest  had  not  yet  come 
in.  No  one  had  heard  his  gun  from  the  time  they 
had  separated*  They  sought  him  through  the  dark- 
ening thickets,  and  along  the  stream,  and  found  him 
at  last,  fast  seated  in  a  tree,  into  which  he  had  beeu 
obiigtd  to  betake  himself  to  escape  an  Alligator 
that  had  pursued  him  by  a  succession  of  leaps. 
It  had  run  in  pursuit  of  him,  as  he  said,  jumping 
rapidly  after  him,  with  its  back  crooked,  like  a 
frightened  eat.  He  had  sprung  to  the  branches,  and 
gained  their  security  out  of  the  reach  of  the  reptile, 
who  for  a  long  time  after  he  had  got  into  the  tree, 
crouched  in  a  thicket  close  by,  where  it  quietly 
watched  and  waited  his  descent  from  his  re  ti  t  at.  I 
was  not  aware,  until  after  I  had  heard  this  relation, 
that  Humboldt  had  similarly  described  the  attack  of 
the  crocodile  when  pursuing  its  victim  on  land. 

"  When  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  about  1790,  col- 
lected materials  for  his  work  on  St.  Domingo,  he 

noticed  a  Cayman  tliat  had  been  kept  for  ten  years 
on  a  plantation  at  Gona'ives,  not  far  from  the  l^^ter, 
called  CochereL  When  it  was  first  taken,  it  was 
only  eighteen  inches  long;  but  at  the  time  lie  wrote 
it  had  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  seven  feet.  This 
may  senre  to  give  one  some  idea  of  the  progressive 
growth  of  this  reptile.  He  mentions  that  it  was 
kept  in  a  sort  of  inclosure  into  which  no  other  water 
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than  that  which  the  nin  supplied  was  receiyed ;  and 
rain  does  not  commonly  fall  out  of  the  season  at 
Gonaives.  It  was  fed  on  the  dead  animals  of  the 
plantation,  and  on  sheep's  entrails,  but  the  people 

firequently  neglected  it;  and  it  did  not  seem  that 
in  these  intervals  it  got  any  food  whatever,  yet  it 
steadily  continued  its  growth.  This  notice  at  die 
penned-up  reptile  of  Cocberel  is  most  interesting  for 
the  fact  of  its  living  deprived  of  water.  This  k 
a  circumstance,  however,  less  remarkable  of  the  Alli- 
gator than  of  the  Crocodile." 

The  rapidity  of  growth  in  tliis  reptile  is  mentioued 
also  in  a  note  which  I  find  in  Robinson's  MSS.,  and 
which  contains  other  interesting  particulars.  The 
species  alluded  to  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; 
but  the  writer  evidently  supposed  it  identical  with 
the  animal  he  was  familiar  with  in  Jamaica.  •*  At  a 
place  in  Oxford  Road,  London,  I  saw  a  vigorous 
young  Alligator :  I  visited  it  several  distinct  times 
after,  and  each  time  observed  it  surprisingly  gro\Mi. 
At  hr&t  it  might  have  been  about  2^  ft. ;  the  last 
time  it  was  about  5  ft.  long*  It  was  kept  in  an  open 
wash-tub  just  covered  with  water  :  the  mistress  of 
the  house  I  saw  feed  it,  which  she  did  by  opening 
its  jaws  with  her  hands,  and  chucking  in  sprats, 
which  it  swallowed  instantly.  It  bore  stroking  or 
any  kind  of  handling  most  gently  and  patiently: 
'twas  as  tame  as  any  of  her  domestic  animals.  The 
water,  in  the  cold  months,  she  informed  me,  she 
made  milk-warm  for  him  to  lie  in;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, she  assured  me,  this  familiar  creatUK  would 
several  times  in  the  day  quit  the  tub,  crawl  to  tlie 
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hearth,  and  there  bask  himself  till  sufficiently  wanned 
by  the  fire,  and  then  return  to  his  proper  element  in 
the  tnh.- 

To  return  to  the  communications  of  Mr.  Hill :  — 
After  alluding  to  the  specimens  of  Loricata  preserved 
in  the  Jamaica  Society's  Museum,  and  to  the  various 
living  individuals  which  had  fidlen  under  his  own  oIh 
Krvation, — as  all  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of 
true  Crocodiles,  not  Alligators,  —  he  thus  proceeds: 
The  Saurians  of  this  genus  in  the  Eio  Apuze 
noticed  by  Humboldt  as  exceedingly  numerous, 
1>eing  seen  by  five  and  six  at  a  time,  he  describes  as 
'real  Crocodiles,  not  Alligators  or  Caymans,  with 
feet  dentelated  on  the  outer  edge  like  those  of  the 
Nile,  As  he  measured  two  dead  individuals,  one 
17  ft.  9  in.  long,  and  the  other  £8  ft.,  with  their 
swimming  powers  so  remarkably  indicated,  they  must 
be  formidable  monsters.  It  is  on  the  occasion  of 
noticing  the  animals  of  the  Rio  Apure,  that  he  de-> 
seribes  what  may  be  considered  the  characteristic 
movement  of  these  reptiles.  *  The  motions  of  these 
animals,*  he  says,  *  are  abrupt  and  rapid  when  they 
attack  an  object,  although  they  move  very  slowly 
when  not  excited*  In  running,  they  make  a  rust- 
ling noise,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  their  scales, 
aad  appear  higher  on  their  legs  than  when  at  rest, 
at  the  same  time  bending  the  back.  They  generally 
advance  in  a  straight  line,  but  can  easily  turn  when 
they  please.  They  swim  with  great  facility,  even 
against  the  most  rapid  current.'  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  the  same  traveller  mentions  that  even  in 
the  streets  of  Angostura,  when  the  Orinoco  inundates 
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the  quays,  peTsons  Ml  a  prey  to  these  reptiles,  and 

relates  the  story  of  an  Indian  of  Margarita,  whom, 
when  he  had  gone  to  anchor  his  canoe  in  a  cove 
where  there  were  not  three  feet  of  water,  a  very 
fierce  Crocodile  seized  bj  the  leg  and  carried  off» 
and  who,  though  he  had  the  astonishing  presence 
of  mind  to  search  for  a  pocket  knife,  and  thrust  his 
fingers  into  the  animal's  eyes,  was  yet  so  firmly  held, 
that  the  reptile  plunged  to  the  bottonii  and  drowned 
him, — he  describes  it  distinctly  as  a  Crocodile.  The 
fact  mentioned  of  the  animal  plunging  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river  with  his  victim  and  swimming  up  again 
to  devour  hinii  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
markable organisation  of  the  Crocodile  &xs  diviiig 
and  swimming ;  and  I  now  suspect  that  the  contii- 
dictions  relative  to  the  daring  and  ferocity,  and  the 
timidity  and  wariness  of  these  monsters  of  the  river 
and  the  lagoon^  are  the  disdincdve  characters  of  the 
Crocodile  and  the  Cayman.  The  protuberances  which 
protect  the  eyes  of  the  Cayman,  with  the  feebler 
natatorial  and  diving  powers  of  the  feet,  seem  all 
to  have  reference  to  the  prowling  instincts  of  the 
crawler  among  morasses^  rather  than  to  the  dashing 
fierceness  of  the  bold  swimmer  in  riyers  and  ra})ids. 
Humboldt  says  that  the  intrepid  *  natives  in  con- 
tending with  the  Crocodile  observe  its  manners  as  the 
torero  studies  those  of  the  bull ;  and  quietly  calcu- 
late  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  its  means  of  attaek 
and  the  degree  of  its  audacity  ;*  while  the  animals  of 
the  Rio  Neveri,  and  of  the  little  river  of  Nariguai, 
which  he  mentions  as  exceedingly  infesting  the  fords» 
and  speaks  of  both  as  Crocodiles  and  Caymans^  he 
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eq)ecia]l7  states  were  less  ferocious  than  those  of 

the  Orinoco,  for  that  **  the  people  of  New  Barcelona 
co&Tey  wood  to  market  by  floating  the  logs  on  the 
riTer^  while  the  proprietors  swim  here  and  there  to 
set  them  loose  when  thej  are  stopped  by  the  banks, 
which  he  says  they  could  not  have  done  in  most  of 
the  South  American  riyers  infested  by  these  animals*** 
When  he  makes  reference  to  the  same  animals  in 
the  marshes  of  Cuba,  he  distinctly  speaks  of  them  as 
two  species  of  Crocodile,  one  of  which  he  describes  as 
^  having  an  elongated  snouts  and  as  being  very  Jero^ 
cjofff.  Daring  and  power  in  the  water  seem  there- 
fore to  be  the  distinction  of  the  Crocodile,  and 
timidity  and  stealthiness  that  of  the  Cayman ;  a  dif- 
ference which  we  might  infer  from  the  difference  in 
the  feet  of  the  two  reptiles.** 

February  19///,  1849. —  ACrocodilo  (the  animal 
we  usually  speak  of  as  an  alligator)  had  been  taken 
m  the  fish-nets  at  Hanson's  pond  by  a  fishin^^  pa-i'ty, 
and  brought  into  the  King's  House  yard  alive.  It 
had  just  been  lolled  by  a  pistol  bullet  discharged  into 
its  brain  when  I  saw  it.  I  attended  whilst  the  ne- 
groes skinned  it^  and  had  an  opportunity  afforded  me 
of  observing  the  several  peculiarities  which  are  men- 
tioned as  characteristic  in  the  structure  of  Crocodiles, 
I  shall  set  them  down  as  they  successively  came 
imder  my  notice. 

On  opening  the  jaws,  the  attention  is  taken  by  tlie 
tight  of  a  conspicuous  cartilaginous  plate  before  the 
gnllet,  forming  a  ridge  from  one  side  of  the  fauces 
to  the  other,  and  expanding  upward  to  meet  a  similar 

elastic  fold  depending  from  the  back  of  the  palate» 
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These  are  valTes  that  shut  in  the  throat  We  aie  led 

to  conclude  on  first  bceiiig  these  valves  that  we 
arc  examining  an  animal  that  has  no  tongue,  and 
that  the  underfold  of  what  we  are  inapectiiig  is  tlie 
rudimentaxy  tmce  of  that  member  cut  out.  This, 
however^  with  the  corresponding  curtain  above  it  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  forms  an  apparatus  that  closes 
the  distending  aperture  of  the  throat*  and  permits 
the  reptile  to  hold  its  prej  and  drown  it»  without 
being  itself  liable  to  be  drowned. 

**  Between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  certain 
degree  o£  muBcularity  is  perceived  in  the  yellow  floor- 
ing of  the  mouth.  This  is  the  representative  of  the 
tongue.  The  thickened  membrane  shows  its  lingnal 
analogue,  though  destitute  of  all  approach  to  a  red 
colour^  by  its  rough  glands  and  pores  giving  out 
saliva. 

The  nostrilsi  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  saoat, 
terminate  in  a  post-oral  cavity,  by  passages  that  ccno- 

municate  with  the  throat  behind  the  valvular  appa- 
ratus we  have  been  describing.  This  is  a  provision 
for  respiration  when  the  valves  are  closed,  which  at 
once  renders  intelligible  and  necessary  a  remarkable 
structure  of  the  fauces  by  wliich  the  upper  jaw  seems 
to  move  upward,  whilst  the  under  one  retains  its 
horiaontal  position.  The  lower  is  prolonged  behind 
the  skull  to  a  great  depth.  On  raising  the  bead  at 
an  angle,  the  upper  jaw  appears  to  move  upward,  and 
the  under  jaw  to  remain  immovable.  The  upper 
jaw  does  indeed  move  upward^  but  not  independendj. 
On  casting  back  the  head,  an  acetabulum  of  the 
united  skull  and  jaw  acts  on  a  condyle  of  the  hmtx 
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mazOkry  bone,  and  lifts  the  whole  head  like  the 

coved  lid  of  a  caddy  :  by  this  mechanism  the  Croco- 
dile, on  elevating  its  nostrils  just  barely  out  of  the 
water,  is  able  to  breathe*  With  the  body  and  head 
tank  below  the  surfiwe^  it  keeps  the  under  jaw 
pressed  upward,  and  holds  fast  its  drowning  victim, 
its  own  breathinf^  all  the  while  being  carried  on  at 
ease.  The  mouth  is  open,  but  the  throat  is  shut, 
the  golar  valve  being  closed  against  all  access  of 
either  air  or  water. 

"  In  some  previous  obsen'ations  set  down  hy  me 
on  the  Cayman  of  St.  Domingo,  identical  with  our 
Crocodile^  I  had  mentioned  that,  beside  the  habit 
constantly  maintained  by  a  young  one  kept  in  the 
garden  of  the  Freiicli  consul  at  Cape  Haitien,  of 
stuffing  its  mangled  prey  into  the  pond  banks  till  it 
was  putrid,  it  used  to  lie  for  hours  together,  with 
nostrils  barely  elevated  above  the  water,  keeping  in 
its  mouth  junkets  of  frogs  it  had  killed,  without 
eating  them.  I  now  see  that  this  habit  was  the  young 
Cayman  practising  the  art  of  drowning  living  prey. 
It  did  not  eat  what  it  had  in  its  mouth  while  vnthin 
the  water,  because  its  structure  was  as  unsuited  for 
feeding  as  it  was  for  breatliincf  open-mouthed  in 
that  element;  and  its  feeble  palatal  organisation 
could  scarcely  do  more  towards  gratifying  its  taste 
with  the  portion  of  frog  it  held,  than  keeping  con- 
stantly present  a  sort  of  sensual  consciousness  of 
food.  I  have  a  lively  and  pleasurable  recollection  of 
the  garden  of  Consul  Barbot  at  Cape  Haitien.  A 
small  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Haut  du  Cap  Moun- 
tain, filled  with  clumps  of  shrubberies  and  scattered 
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palms  festooned  and  clustered  with  gaily-coloured 
bind-weeds,  shadowed  a  little  basin  which  colJected 
the  current  of  a  spring  that  ran  dashing  and  sjMrk- 
ling  from  the  rocks.  The  fountain  was  always  ooolt 
for  it  was  constantly  refreshed  from  the  monntain. 
The  sun's  rays  played  within  tlie  foliage ;  and  the 
Cayman  lay  on  the  sunny  waters,  indulging  his  soli- 
tary passion  in  dreamy  quietness.  The  nightly  dews 
dripping  from  the  herhage,  and  the  oosy  riTulet 
winding  among  the  shrubs,  tempted  the  frogs  at 
nightfall  within  his  prowl ;  for  every  morning  saw 
the  putrid  food  of  the  previous  day  devoured,  aod 
fresh  carcases  mangled  and  torn  and  staffed  into  the 
crevices  of  the  pond,  and  fresh  pieces  of  meat  in  the 
Cayman's  mouth,  to  afford  him  the  imaginative  en- 
joyment of  holding  a  struggling  victim  between  his 
teeth  while  he  quietly  rested  afloat  and  killed  it 

When  I  was  looking  on  at  the  skinning  of  the 
Crocodile,  I  related  the  foregoing  among  other 
traits  of  instinct  to  the  Mosquitan  Consul,  General 
M'Chrysty,  who  was  at  this  time  a  guest  at  the 
King's  House.  He  mentioned  to  me  that  this  ex* 
plained  what  he  had  frequently  seen  on  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua.  There  he  had  observed  the  Caymans 
throw  up  into  the  air  fresh-captured  fish,  which 
they  afterwards  caught  in  their  mouth,  and  thea 
threw  up  again.  This  they  continued  to  do  several 
times.  This  was  another  way  of  killing  prey.  It 
would  be  labour  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  drown  a 
fish;  the  Cayman  therefore  killed  it  by  keeping  it  in 
the  air.  This  incident  had  been  mentioned  to  me 
before,  but  the  object  of  it  was  not  clearly  made  out 
I  now  see  that  it  was  auotlier  application  of  instinct 
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to  tbe  one  purpose  of  slaughtering  prey.    The  victini 
that  could  not  be  destroyed  by  being  kept  under 
irater  was  killed  by  being  thrown  out  of  it. 
"  In  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  negro 

butchers  detached  the  heart  and  other  viscera,  we 
lost  the  traces  of  the  provision  which  exists  in  this 
reptile  for  circulating,  by  a  triloculsr  heart,  pure  ar- 
terial blood  in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  and 
mixed  venous  and  arterial  blood  in  the  hinder  mem- 
bers, by  a  junction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the 
a4frta  descejidms^  low  down  in  the  back.  The  dif* 
fSerence  of  the  two  qualities  of  the  blood  in  the  cir- 
culatory systems  of  the  two  extremities  was,  however, 
very  perceptible,  by  the  absence  of  all  red  blood  in 
the  hind  limbs  and  tail,  and  by  the  presence  of  bril- 
liant  arterial  blood  in  the  fore  parts  and  ihu  head. 

"  The  stomach  of  the  Crocodile  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  gizzard  of  a  bird.  Several  stones 
s^vallowed  to  assist  digestion,  render  the  similarity 
perhaps  more  obvious  than  even  the  form  and  struc- 
ture.   The  Crocodile  we  were  skinning  and  cutting 

up  had  evidently  prowled  along  the  coast  before  lie 
had  entered  the  pond  in  which  he  had  been  caught ; 
for  his  stomach  was  filled  with  marine  crabs  half 
digested  ;  and  the  stones  found  in  it,  if  necessary  on 
ordinary  occasions  to  triturate  its  food,  were  es- 
sentially requisite  now  to  crush  the  hard  cases  of 
Crustacea. 

The  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  thorax 
when  senativeness  was  excited  by  the  pain  attendant 

on  the  first  removal  of  the  skin,  showed  the  degree  in 

which  the  ribs  by  their  mobility  assisted  respiration. 

*  s 
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The  absence  of  clavicular  bones  waa  evident ;  and 

the  removal  of  the  intef^^ument  of  the  neck  was  at- 
tended bj  a  perceptible  odour  of  musk*  The  pro- 
bable use  of  thia  odour  is  to  entice  prey,  for  it  is 
well  known  tbat  a  paate  perfumed  with  oil  of  Rho- 
dium is  a  great  attraction  to  fish. 

**  I  should  describe  the  tegumentar}^  covering  of  the 
Crocodile  to  be,  on  the  under  parts,  square  tessersof 
horn  set  aa  dose  as  they  can  be  togetber ;  on  the 
sides  oval  scales,  with  rather  wide  intenpaees  of  tough 
skin  ;  on  the  back  oblong  plates,  some  ridgy,  others 
dentelated,  and  others  bossy,  with  central  tubercles. 
.  When  stealthily  swimmingy  the  Crocodile  n^  its 
prey  with  its  front  lower  teeth,  two  of  which  dose 
up  and  sheath  into  sockets  of  the  snout.  The  in- 
stinctive tenacity  with  which  he  holds  whatever  he 
has  nipped  and  caught,  was  amusingly  manifested  in 
a  Crocodile  drawn  out  of  a  hole  at  Windsor  Park  pen 
near  this  town.  He  lay  wounded ;  but  by  presenting 
to  him  a  rope  knotted  at  the  end,  with  a  small  cross- 
bar driven  through  the  knot-hole,  he  was  enticed  to 
nip  it  The  Crocodile  held  the  rope  doaer  as  he  felt 
the  effort  at  reastanee  greater ;  and  in  thia  way  he  wss 
drawn  uul  readily,  though  measuring  fourteen  feet  in 
length. 

**  The  orifice  of  the  Crocodile's  ear  is  guarded  by 
a  plate  firmly  hinged,  forming  a  moyeable  lid,  rmog 
and  shutting  at  the  pleasure  of  the  reptile.    This  is 

a  coincident  provision  with  that  for  breathing  bv 
the  nostrils,  when  all  the  head  save  the  snout  is 
under  water.  If  the  dosing  of  the  auricular  vahe 
be  accordant  with  the  act  of  shutting  up  the  valTiiIsr 
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apparatus  of  the  tbroat^     as  it  must  necessarily  be, 

since  both  are  provisions  against  the  access  of  water 
under  one  and  the  same  aubmersiony  —  then  the 
liftuig  of  the  ear-lid  must  be  simultaneous  with  the 
act  of  relaxing  the  gular  cartilages.  This  seems  to 
explain  a  weU*known  habit  of  the  Crocodile  in  lying 
out  of  the  water  with  his  mouth  open,  —  the  opened 
throat  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  open  ear- valve. 
Hie  Crocodile  is  in  the  act  of  listening  for  an  ap- 
proaching prey.  It  is  similar  to  that  act  in  our- 
selves. The  lips  apart  increase  distinct  hearing,  — 
sound  producing  an  aural  influence  as  well  inter- 
nally as  externally. 

The  nostrils,  like  the  ears,  have  moveable  valvesy 
shutting  and  opening  according  to  the  total  or  par- 
tial immersion  of  the  snout  The  power  of  the 
Crocodile  of  remaining  under  water  without  breath* 
iog  is  not  considered  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

"  All  these  provisions,  with  the  linear  contractinc^ 
and  dilating  pupil  to  regulate  \nsion  according  to  the 
quanti^  of  light,  and  the  nictitating  membrane  of 
the  eye  with  the  two  external  eye-lids,  demonstrate 
a  nature  most  providently  arranged  for  predacious 
life  in  the  water. 

'*I  close  my  present  notes  of  the  Crocodile  by  mak- 
ing reference  again  to  its  sympathy  when  apprehensive 
of  danger  to  any  of  its  species.  This  reptile  is 
known  to  hasten  eagerly  to  a  spot  where  a  dog  may 
be  yelping.  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  that  the 
whine  and  bark  of  the  dog  closely  resemble  the  cry  of 
the  Crocodile.  As  the  maternal  instincts  are  strong, 
we  may  expect  that  the  arterial  circulation  in  the 
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fore  parts  is  associated  with  endowments  of  a  hif^er 
animal  nature  than  that  of  a  mere  reptile*   I  men* 

tioned,  by  way  of  analogy,  the  excitement  of  the  Cai- 
bird|  in  Wilson's  vivid  description  of  alarm  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  forest  when  the  cries  of  yomig  birds  are 
imitated.  A  very  characteristic  scene  of  emotion 
occuired  the  other  day  in  the  farm  of  a  fii^d  near 
this  place.  The  calves  had  been  penned  up  for  the 
night,  and  the  mother-kine  were  gathered  about  the 
adjoining  common  to  be  driven  up  for  the  morning 
milking.  My  young  relative  Peter,  accompanied  bj 
another  young  friend,  had  gone  to  the  pen-fold  con- 
taining the  calves,  and  had  there  indulged  his  musical 
predilections  by  carrying  with  him  an  accui  diun,  from 
which  at  times  he  sounded  those  musical  cadences, 
sometimes  in  an  ascending,  sometimes  in  a  descending 
series  of  notes,  at  all  times  solemn  and  exciting. 
The  cows,  alarmed  at  the  unusual  sound  from  the 
pen-fold  in  which  were  fastened  up  their  impa- 
tient and  expectant  young  ones,  ran  eagerly  from 
all  parts  of  the  field — so  true  was  nature  to  her  sjm- 
pathies — to  what  they  considered  the  cry  of  the  calves 
In  danger,  as  if  one  mind  actuated  them.  The  poor 
boys,  alarmed  at  the  menaces  they  saw  on  all  sides, 
vrithout  divining  the  cause,  ran  away,  sounding  ocea- 
sionaily,  as  they  ran,  the  still  exciUug  accordion. 
The  cows  pressed  in  pursuit  to  ascertain  the  mys- 
tery of  the  clamour  and  cry  of  distress  now  turned 
from  the  cattle-pen  to  the  field.  The  boys  scudded 
on  in  great  fright,  and  escaped  the  anxious  curiosity  of 
the  kine  with  considerable  difficulty.  A  friend  related 
to  me  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  sympathetic 
emotion,  in  the  simultaneous  gathering  together  of  the 
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bones,  asses,  mules,  and  cows  of  an  extensive  moun* 

tain  farm,  attracted  by  a  march  plajed  on  a  cornu- 
piston.  The  zetinue  of  animals  quietly  yet  eagerly 
foDowed  the  new  Orpheus,  charmed  by  the  martial 
music  that  so  enchanted  them.'* 

I  shall  close  these  memoirs  of  the  mailed  Levi- 
athan by  two  or  three  anecdotes.  The  first,  illus- 
trative of  bis  miscbievousness,  is  introduced  by  a 
description  of  the  scene,  portrayed  by  my  coadjutor 
in  his  peculiarly  vivid  manner. 

A  friend  and  I  bad  arranged  to  rise  at  four  o'clock 
fitom  our  place  of  stay,  to  visit  the  sources  of  a 
stream  in  the  neighhourliood,  uid  to  trace  its  course 
to  the  sea,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it 
might  be  rendered  available  for  irrigating  the  adjacent 
plain.  It  was  one  of  those  intensely  bright  moon- 
lights, which  you  know  to  be  so  exceedingly  beautiful 
in  these  climates,  under  a  calm  and  cloudless  sky. 
Nothing  stirred  ;  not  a  voice  sounded ;  not  a  watch- 
dog was  moving  in  the  slumbering  villages ;  nor  a 
cow  lowing,  nor  a  sheep  bleating  in  the  contiguous 
fields.  The  guinea-corn  was  in  the  full  milky  ear, 
but  no  flocks  poached  it ;  nothing  was  beard  till  we 
reached  the  green  commons  about  the  river,  when 
here  and  there  rose  up,  near  and  far,  at  distant  in- 
tervals of  time,  the  shrill  wail  of  the  plover,  and 
the  soHtary  call  of  the  snipe  from  the  dewy  grass. 
The  crozier  stars,  standing  erect,  were  twinkling  in 
the  fax  south ;  and  the  silence  of  the  world  on  which 
they  shone,  broken  only  by  these  brief  intermittent 
voices,  bad  a  character  of  melancholy  solemnity  that 
X  never  remember  to  have  remarked  before. 
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There  was  so  much  disparity  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  springs  we  Tisited,  as  they  welled  out 
and  jetted  up  at  the  foot  of  great-grown  and  em- 
bowering Ceiba  Cottonrtreea,  and  diat  of  the  chiil 

morning  air  (a  difference  of  some  dozen  or  fourteen 
degrees),  that  the  surface  of  the  stream  reeked  again. 
J^olds  of  Tapour  rising  through  the  sedges,  and  cnri- 
ing  away  in  thin  fleeces  of  clouds,  prepared  us  to 
hear  that  the  numerous  Caymans  which  inhabit  this 
river  found  its  banks  a  very  successful  lurking-place 
for  prey.  We  were  shown  a  weir  across  the  water- 
course, just  within  reach  of  the  sea,  which  a  laxge 
Cajrnuui  a  day  or  two  previously  had  been  seen 
deliberately  balUiiiig  to  pieces,  by  laying  himself 
broadside  against  it,  and  lashing  his  tail  at  the 
stakes.  The  stockade  fell  slanting,  making  a  sort  of 
chevaux-de-frise.  The  Cayniau  was  unable  lo  get 
over  in  this  position  ;  so  he  bethought  himself,  in  his 
new  difficulty,  of  regaining  the  land,  and  passing  the 
weir  by  tlic  bank,  re-entering  the  streani,  and  taking 
the  river  upward,  after  all  his  toilsome  mischief.'* 

The  following  is  the  repetition  of  a  well-kiiown 
and  deservedly  celebrated  exploit :  — 

Some  time  in  the  spring  of  29  or  30  (most  pro- 
bably in  March,  18S0),  a  Cayman  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  Lagoons  of  Lyson's  Estate  in  St.  Thomas's 
in  the  East,  that  used  occasionally  to  poach  the  ducks 
and  ducklings,  having  fiee  warren  about  the  Water- 
mill,  was  taken  in  his  prowl,  and  killed.  All  sorts  of 
suq^icion  was  entertained  about  the  depredator  amonig 
the  ducks,  till  the  Crocodile  was  surprised  lounging 
in  one  of  the  ponds  after  a  night's  plunder.  Dowziit^ 
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the  engineer  of  the  plantation,  shot  at  him  and 
wounded  him ;  and  though  it  did  not  seem  that  he 
was  much  hrnty  he  was  hit  with  such  sensitiTe  effect 
that  he  immediately  rose  out  of  the  pond  to  regain 
ihe  morass.  It  was  now  that  David  Ihown,  an 
African  wainman,  came  up  ;  and  before  tlie  reptile 
could  make  a  dodge  to  get  away,  he  threw  himself 
astride  over  his  hack,  snatched  up  his  fore  paws  in 
a  moment,  and  held  them  doubled  up.  The  beast 
was  immediately  thrown  upon  his  snout ;  and  though 
able  to  move  freely  his  hind  feet,  and  slap  his  tail 
about,  he  could  not  budge  half  a  yard,  his  power 
being  altogether  spent  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to 
grub  himself  onw  ard.  As  he  was  necessarily  confined 
to  move  in  a  circle,  he  was  pretty  nearly  held  to  one 
spot.  The  African  kept  his  seat.  His  place  across 
the  beast  being  at  the  shoulders,  he  was  exposed 
only  to  severe  jerks  as  a  chance  of  being  thrown  oiT, 
In  this  way  a  huge  reptile  eighteen  feet  loncji  for  so  he 
measured  when  killed,  was  held  manu  forti  by  one 
man,  till  Downie  reloaded  his  fowling*piece,  and  shot 
hhn  quietly  through  the  brain. 

"You  will  perceive  that  this  is  precisely  the  feat 
performed  by  Mr.  Water  ton.  He  says  his  Cayman 
plunged  furiously,  and  lashed  the  sand  with  his  tail, 
but  that,  being  near  the  head,  he  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  strokes  of  it,  and  that  his  plunging  and  striking 
only  made  his  seat  uncomfortable.  This  seemed 
really  almost  aU  the  difficulty  in  David  Brown's 
hoisemanship ;  but  as  every  plunge  with  him  only 
drove  the  Croeodile's  nose  into  the  ground,  whereas 
Mr.  Waterton's  Cayman  was  kept  head-up  by  the 
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people  tugging  at  the  hook  in  hia  throat,  that 
would  make  his  chiyahry  a  more  desperate  adyenture 
than  David  Brown for  his  beast's  efforts  tu  get 
forward  only  more  effectually  set  him  fast  where  he 
was.*' 

The  last  narrative  is  of  a  more  tragic  character,  and 
bears  out  the  statements  of  Mr.  Waterton  as  to  the 
ferocity  of  these  powerful  reptiles.  The  scene  of  the 
incident  was  Black  Kiver  in  St.  Elizabeth's,  where 
Crocodiles  abound. 

144h  July,  1849.—''  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  just  above  the  bridge,  and  right  within  a  quay 
and  jutting  cranehouse  attached  to  a  long  line  of 
stores,  a  Crocodile,  some  twelve  months  ago,  snatched 
off  from  the  beach  a  young  girl  thirteen  or  fourteen 
yearsof  age,  who  was  washinga  towel  at  the  river,  in 
company  with  an  elder  companion,  at  nightfall.  She 
had  been  warned  that  it  was  dangerous  to  stand  at  all 
within  the  water  after  dark,  for  JUtigaion,  as  these 
Crocodiles  of  ours  are  erroneously  called,  would  be 
then  prowling,  and  fatal  casualties  had  occurred. 
Just  as  the  little  braggart  boasted  that  she  heeded  no 
such  danger,  a  scream  for  help,  and  a  cry,  *  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me!  Alligator  has  caught  me!' 
apprised  her  companion,  intent  on  her  own  washings 
that  the  ^rl  was  carried  off.  She  was  instandy 
snatched  under  water  and  drowned.  The  body  wa» 
found  some  days  after  half-devoured,  and  two  Croca> 
diles,  one  nine  feet  long  and  the  other  seventeen, 
were  bunted  down,  and  taken  with  portions  of  the 
flesh  undigested  within  them.  The  bowek  had  been 
eaten  away ;  —  the  lower  limbs  torn  off;  half  of  one 
thigh  only  remaining.    The  body  had  been  earned 
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away  considerably  up  the  stream ;  and  the  strange  as- 
sertion, that  the  Maiiati,  a  cetaceous  inhabitant  of  the 
Black  River  with  the  Crocodile,  will  remain  watching 
a  dead  bodjr,  if  brought  within  its  haunts, — was 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  this  girl,  by  the  body  being 
lound  under  the  guardianship  of  a  Manati,  up  at  a 
place  called  Salt -spring,  a  tributary  of  the  Black 
Biver,  where  Manatis  abound." 

LAND  TORTOISES. 

Some  of  the  old  writers  mention,  among  the  ani- 
mals of  Jamaica,  a  Tortoise,  to  which  they  assign  the 
name  of  Hicatee.  As  they  distinguish  it  from  the 
Marsh  Turtles,  we  may  consider  it  to  have  been  a 
true  terrestrial  species,  one  of  the  TcstudinidcB ;  but 
whether  actually  indigenous  or  imported,  is  doubtful. 
Animals  existing  in  a  country  in  an  independent  feral 
state,  haTe  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  local  Fauna,  even 
though  the  race  has  been  originally  introduced ;  but 
it  was  the  custom  of  some  of  the  earlier  naturalists, 
as  Browne  for  example,  to  enumerate  and  describe 
lueh  animals  as  they  saw  in  the  country,  though  con- 
fessedly imported  and  preserved  in  confinement  ;  on 
which  principle  the  whole  contents  of  Womb  well's 
menagerie  ought  to  be  described  in  a  History  of  Bti^ 
tiih  Quadrupeds.  The  author  just  named  mentions 
m  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  The  Hicatee  or 
Land  Turtle,"  with  the  follovnng  remark :  "  This 
species  is  a  native  of  the  mainland,  but  frequently 

iniported  to  Jamaica,  where  it  is  common."  Long, 
ia  his  enumeration  of  the  animals  of  the  island,  also 
mentions  it|  without  indicating  whether  he  considers 
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it  indigenous  or  introduced,  merely  adding  a  note  on 
its  longevity.      Some  of  these  hare  been  known  to 

live  [in  Jamaica  ?]  thirty  years.** 

Mr.  Hill  has  £stvoured  me  with  a  note  or  two  on 
the  subject  of  a  Jamaican  Tethtdo.  ^  AprU  Smi^ 
lS  k3.  —  I  have  learned  that  some  time  ago  a  Land 
Tortoise,  —  indubitably  such,  the  limbs  being  short 
and  stumpy,  the  carapace  very  convex,  and  covered 
with  pyramidal  angular  plates,  —  was  taken  out  of  a 
pinguin  hedge  near  this  town.  I  must  mention  that 
Land  Tortoises,  brought  from  South  America  and 
elsewhere,  frequently  get  away,  and  are  in  thi» 
manner  found  solitary.  Some  fif^  of  a  prodigious 
size,  broui^lit  by  a  Spaniard  for  sale,  broke  away 
near  Kingston,  and  several,  for  months  after,  were 
found  round  about  One  used  to  range  the  wood- 
lands  near  the  sea  at  Greenwich,  wliere,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  injuiy  it  received  after  it  had  been  a 
year  out,  it  was  found  dead.  I  saw  its  remains 
under  one  of  the  trees  there  a  little  while  ago." 

*^  May  19^A,  1846.  —  I  have  heard  of  two  more 
instances  of  Land  Tortoises  being  taken  under  such 
circumstances  as  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  were  indigenous.  In  both  instances  thqr  ^[^ 
peered  to  have  quitted  their  usual  haunts  in  seaxch 
of  water.  They  were  taken  in  the  midst  of  pre- 
vailing droughts ;  and  one,  which  was  captured  after 
it  had  reached  the  stream  where  it  had  been  drink- 
ing, bore  the  evidepce  of  having  travelled  from 
the  interstices  of  the  scales  on  the  legs  being  charged 
with  a  fine  red  dust ;  and  red  earth  not  being  found 
any  where  in  the  plain  in  which  it  was  taken.  Thej 
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were  both  of  good  aze,  being  described  as  about 

thirteen  ui  fouitceu  inches  in  length,  ineabuied  over 
the  carapace**' 

No  clue  to  the  specific  identity  of  these  specimens 
now  remains,  but  the  following  note  on  a  species 
certainly  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  will  be  read 
with  interest    I  am  indebted  for  it  to  my  indefati- 
gable G-uvipyog,    **The  other  day,  on  my  showing 
Mr.  Millar  my  Marsh  Turtle,  he  related  to  me  some 
curious  anecdotes  of  a  Land  Tortoise  that  he  has 
DOW  possessed  for  several  years.    His  animal  is  a 
aati?e  of  Antigua,  where  the  species  is  indigenous. 
As  the  Kinixys  Homeana  is  assigned  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  island  of  Guadaloupe,  I  should  conjecture 
that  his  will  prove  to  be  that  species  also.   A  garden 
and  grass  lands,  with  thickets  here  and  there  covering 
a  space  of  some  three  acres,  are  attached  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Millar  in  Antigua;  and  over  this  in- 
dosure  his  Tortoise  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  without 
restraint  the  impulses  of  his  instinct.    He  shelters 
himself  in  the  sidtry  hours  of  the  day  by  sauntering 
tmong  the  shadows  of  tlie  trees,  or  creeping  within 
the  covert  of  the  house.     He  is  extremely  sen- 
sible of  all  the  changes  in  the  air  that  have  a 
Illation  to  rain.     When  a  shower  threatens,  he 
&hows  more  activity  than  ordinary;  he  then  walks 
^th  stiffened  limbs,  —  that  is,  he  assumes  then  what 
njayhc  characterised  as  his  erect  attitude,  and  moves 
nimbly,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  the  motions  of  a  Tor- 
toise. He  disappears  during  the  ndny  seasons  for  a 

space  of  tlirce  months.  It  is  not  known  ^vllcrc  he 
conceals  himself;  but  he  reappears  regularly,  and. 
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after  these  seasonal  absencesy  resumes  bis  onsUmiaiy 

walks,  and  comes  and  takes  his  food  as  fonnerlv,  and 
seeks  those  wliom  he  affects,  that  he  may  be  fed,  aad 
fondled,  and  petted  as  heretofore.  He  seems  sensitive 
to  the  successive  strokes  of  the  hand  upon  the  shell ; 
for  on  every  succeeding  passage  of  the  hand  over  hk 
back,  he  extends  more  and  more  his  head,  until 
he  stretches  it  at  full,  when  he  remains  with  it 
lengthened  out»  and  eyes  the  person  who  carenei 
him  with  evident  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The 
sensation  in  this  instance  is  most  probably  electric, 
and  roust  be  referred  to  the  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
renders  him  so  restless  and  stirring  whenever  rsin 
threatens.  His  food  is  altogether  vegetable,  — ^pieces 
of  potatoe  {batatas),  and  yam,  the  peelings  of  fruit, 
and  succulent  leaves.  He  is  as  frequently  the  rough 
playmate  of  the  children  as  the  fondled  pet  of 
gentler  hands ;  but  he  is  alike  reconciled  to  eitber 
notice,  and  never  seems  inclined  for  any  other  so- 
ciety, at  least  during  his  seasonal  reappearance  in  the 
house,  than  the  inmates  of  his  accustomed  home. 
He  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr*  Millar  now 
twelve  years."  ' 

If  the  species  naturalized  in  Jamaica  was  intro- 
duced from  South  America,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
it  may  be  this  same  Kimxffs  Homeana,  since  this  is 
common  to  the  continent  and  the  Caribbean  chsiiu 
There  are  specimens  in  the  British  Muaeiim,  which 
were  sent  from  Demerara. 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  refer  the  "Hicatce" 
of  Browne  to  TesUido  tabuUUa,  which  they  attribute 
to  tropical  America  and  the  Oreater  Antilles,  dliag 
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specimens^  in  particular,  from  Cayenne  and  Guada- 
loupe.  Spix  and  the  Prince  Maximilian  found  this 
species  in  Biasdl,  in  the  forests  bordering  the 
Amazon. 

Testudo  carbonaria,  a  species  closely  allied  to  ta» 
hJatOf  is  assigned  by  the  learned  French  herpeto* 
legists  (I  know  not  on  what  authority)  to  Jamaica^ 
as  well  as  to  Brazil^  Cayenne,  and  Chili. 

In  Dr«  Robinson's  MSS.  I  found  the  following 
brief  notes  of  Tortoises  (Hicatees)  which  he  pro- 
cured in  Jamaicai  but  whether  he  considered  the 
species  indigenous  or  not,  does  not  appear.  — One 
of  these  Land  Turtles  laid  two  eggs,  an  egg  each 
day  successively,  on  board  the  *  Friendship/  on  my 
passage  to  England.  The  second-laid  egg  had  an 
indenture,  which  makes  me  conjecture  they  are  soft 
immediately  after  expulsion.*  They  are  elliptical, 
and  about  one  inch  long.** 

**  A  Land  Turtle  had  ten  full-formed  eggs,  and  ten 
small  [in  the  ovary]  when  it  died;  and  had  laid  two 
some  days  before,  each  of  the  eggs  being  indented.** 

THE  AGUA  TOAD. 

About  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Hili*s 

attention  was  directed  to  some  hitherto  unrecognized 
tenants  of  the  lowland  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Spanish  Town.  No  native  species  of  Frog  or  Toad 
had  been  discovered  in  Jamaica,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tree-frogs  {Hyladai)^  which  have  been  al» 
iready  noticed,  when  a  Batrachian  was  brought  to 

*  I  would  b«g  the  readei^t  fcferenee  to  mj  own  obfcmtioiM  on 
cggt  of  TkfMdaietjfiu  UnU,  in  pago  184.  of  thu  voliimo. 
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my  firiend  pooessing  no  dight  daims  to  dbtinctioiu 

He  thus  describes  it  to  me,  under  date  of  Jan.  5,  1847. 

It  is  distinctively  a  Toad,  but  of  prodigious  ase, 
being  six  and  a  half  inches  from  the  muzzle  to  die 
coccygeal  extremity,  and  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  It  was 
taken  by  some  negro  labouirers  while  clearing  laiui, 
in  the  neighbotiihood  of  me  Bto  Cobre,  at  Passage 
Fort;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilkie,  our 
clerk  of  the  peace,  who  had  been  seeking  a  sea-side 
change  of  air  in  that  vicinity,  for  this  interesdng 
addition  to  the  Jamaican  Fauna.  I  can  say  little  about 
any  peculiarity  it  may  have.  Twice  when  taken  out 
from  the  moist  coiner  of  the  out-room  in  which  I  keep 
it,  and  brought  into  the  house,  it  has  discharged  a 
large  quantity  of  liquid  from  its  vent,  quite  cobor- 
less ;  —  and  when  I  have  had  it  by  me  in  a  reclined 
glass  shade  (one  of  the  glass  cylinders  we  use  over 
candles),  while  making  a  drawing  of  it,  I  have  snelt 
an  odour,  not  very  strong,  but  sufficiently  oflfensiTe,— * 
acompound  of  garlic  and  exploded  gunpowder, — which 
I  suspected  came  from  it,  but  which  I  could  not  trace 
to  it.  The  whole  cuticle  is  tuberculous.  The  tu- 
bercles on  the  back,  arms,  and  thighs  are  veiy  large ; 
but  the  surface  of  each  is  smooth,  except  those  of  the 
expanded  eye-brows,  which  are  rough  and  warty." 

A  few  days  afterwards  another  specimen  came  into 
Mr.  Hill's  possession,  dead.  —  Its  hinder  legs  sra 
longer,  and  its  liinder  feet  arc  more  dec|)ly  webbed 
than  those  of  the  former  Toad ;  the  connecting  mem- 
brane in  my  living  one  being  very  little  more  than 
rudimentary.  Though  this  last  specimen  is  not  so 
large  as  the  first,  it  is  still  monstrously  big,  and  in 
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Teiy  many  respects  similar  to  the  preceding.  I  now 
learn  that  they  have  been  observed  about  several  of  the 
asTuma  ponds,  and  that  they  first  attracted  notice  by 

the  loud  sort  of  modulated  snoring  noise  which  they 
made  when  the  horses  and  cattle  were  led  to  the 
evening  watering.  None  of  the  persons  at  present 
residhig  in  the  plains  ever  knew  or  ever  heard  of  these 
leptiks;  they  were  therefore  nnable  to  account  for 
the  noise  when  it  first  drew  their  attention.  As  they 
traced  it  to  the  pond,  they  were  suipriaed  to  hnd  it 
proceeding  from  the  very  water;  and  when  they 
canght  the  creature  that  made  it,  and  found  what  it 
was,  they  discovered  tliat  there  were  several  others 
about  the  margin  of  the  pond,  which  leaped  in,  and 
concealed  tliemseives  by  diving  as  soon  as  they  ap* 
proeched.  We  can  only  account  for  the  present  dis- 
cofery  of  these  full>grovm  reptiles  in  these  places 
by  the  late  inundations.  Several  g-ullics  intersect  the 
plains  from  the  hills  to  the  sea;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  they  had  been  swept  down  through  these  drains, 
and  carried  by  the  flooding  waters  into  the  savannas. 
If  it  he  with  these,  as  with  frogs  and  toads  in  general, 
that  the  male  alone  is  vocal,  and  that  tlie  voice  is 
the  call  of  courtship,  we  may  expect,  as  long  as  rains 
keep  our  ponds  unexhausted,  that  these  reptiles  will 
mamtain  their  possession  of  the  savannas.  They  bid 
fair  to  perpetuate  their  tenancy.  'Limosoque  naves 
saliunt  in  gurgite  ranae.' 

"Just  after  I  had  set  down  the  preceding  remarks, 
s  living  specimen  of  the  second  Batrachian  was 
brought  nic  from  a  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  Cobre.    The  pond 
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18  of  very  considerable  size,  of  full  an  acre  and  a 

half  in  extent,  and  not  very  distant  from  the  river, 
but  elevated  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
it  The  oldest  inhabitant  thereabout  never  knew 
of  such  an  occurrence  as  frogs  of  this  sise  or  cbt- 
ractcr  in  that  district.  The  Hylce  or  tree-frogs  from 
time  immemorial  had  mingled  their  loud  croaks  with 
the  shrill  tones  of  the  Giryllida;  in  the  surrounding 
trees  at  nightfall;  but  hoarse  beUowings  from  the 
ponds  and  pastures  had  never  before  saluted  thdr 
ears.  I  know  nothing  of  the  specific  peculiarities  of 
the  Cystignathus  oceUatm  of  Wagler,  or  of  the  Roka 
gigoM  and  pachypm  of  Spix,  or  of  the  mugieiu  of 
Catesby ;  but  from  the  large  size  and  sonorous  voioe 
of  this  unknown  visitor,  our  people  have  called  it 
the  Bull-frog.  Some  of  the  American  settlers  in  this 
vicinity  have  con£rmed  the  propriety  of  this  appelJa- 
tion,  by  recognizing  a  similarity  between  it  and  the 
great  hoarse^voiced  croaker  of  Carolina.  I  shall 
describe  the  appearance  of  our  frog. 

''I  mentioned  that  tlie  Passage  Fort  reptile hsd 
toad-characteristics»  and  that  the  skin  was  tubeica- 
lous.  I  would  distinguish  that  of  the  present  speci- 
men as  granular.  Linear  divisions,  more  permanently 
marked  than  wrinkles,  pervade  the  whole  cuticle  as 
well  below  as  above,  and  both  upon  the  legs  and  toes. 
Each  intersection  swells  into  a  distinct  bump*  Those 
on  the  upper  surface  are  much  larger  than  those  on 
the  lower,  and  are  further  distinguished  by  being 
minutely  spotted  with  a  little  congeries  of  spicuiar 
dots,  like  the  seed  spots  on  a  strawberry^  only  6mA 
coloured  instead  of  light.  The  tint  of  the  upper  parts 
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of  l&e  body  is  a  bright  olive,  yellowest  in  the  hollow 

of  the  back,  and  greenest  about  the  head.  The  belly 
is  parchment  white.  The  measure  from  muzzle  to 
extremity  of  the  vertebrss  is  five  inches  and  a  half. 

When  this  Anoura  was  brought  me  its  throat  was 
still  inflated.  It  was  puffed  out  like  that  of  a  pouter 
pgcon,  and  immediately  on  being  set  down  on  the 
floor  it  recommenced  croaking.  The  sound  was  very 
peatly  reduced  from  the  reputed  bull  bellow  it  sends 
up  from  the  marshes  and  meadows.  It  sounded  to 
me  not  unlike  the  partridge  call  that  I  have  heard 
eoontry-boys  imitate  in  Lincoloshire.  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  it,  when  it  filled  its  vocal  sac,  and  croaked;  and 
the  convulsion,  contraction,  and  jerk  of  the  whole 
internal  parts  were  as  if  every  organ  was  pressed  up 
to  the  back-bone.  There  were  some  then  in  the 
lame  meadow  croaking  to  each  other,  and  their  voices 
ivere  said  to  have  been  heard  at  half  a  league  distant 
**  I  was  told  that  some  frogs  I  used  to  hear  croaking 
at  night  in  the  boggy  grounds  about  Port  au  Prince 
in  Haiti,  were  not  known  there  till  a  shower  of  rain 
brought  them  into  the  Island.  The  precise  period  of 
this  occurrence  was  mentioned  to  me,  and  I  have  a 
note  of  it  somewhere.  If  I  could  be  satisfied  that 
what  the  historian  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  likened  to 
'  tetards  *  (bull-heads)  were  tadpoles^  I  should  say  it 
wss  the  same  shower  as  the  one  he  commemorates,  of 
May,  1786.  He  mentions  these  tetard-like  animals 
as  exhibiting  the  same  voracious  savageness  as  that 
recorded  by  Professor  Bill  of  the  Tadpole.  <  They 
killed  and  devoured  each  other.*  He  records  no  more 
than  this  prevailing  ferocity.    Had  he  carried  on  his 
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observatioM  to  the  surviving  last  one,  be  wooM  luiTe 

decided  what  their  forms  were,  after  lie  perceived  they 
had  tails  terminating  like  slender  oars,  and  great  big 
eyes  reflecting  rajrs  of  silver  green,  and  would  have 
written  grenouillettes  for  tetards.  I  have  referred  to 
this  occurrence,  from  Moreau  de  St.  Merj,  because 
it  possibly  explains  the  source  ixom  whence  we  de- 
rived our  strangers.*'  * 

Feb*  6.  1847. — I  have  ^thomed  the  mysteiy  of 
the  unknown  toads  and  frogs,  mentioned  in  my  last 
two  letters  as  recently  and  suddenly  appearing  among 
US.  Mr.  Anthony  Davis,  a  proprietor  in  St.  An- 
drew's, some  two  years  ago  (vi&  in  Not.  1844)  in* 
ported  two  dozen  anurous  Batraduans  firom  Barbs- 
does,  and  established  them  in  the  ponds  of  MoHna's 
estate.  The  great  sandy  gully  that  drains  the  up- 
lands of  Ligusnea  swept  them,  in  the  late  rains,  iato 
the  swamps  between  this  place  and  Kingstim,  sod 
from  thence  dispersed  them  through  the  savannss. 
These  reptiles  were  imported  for  the  purpose  of 

•  **  I  quote  the  words  of  Morcau  de  St.  Mery.  —  *  On  eprouva 
dcpuis  le  mois  de  Novembre,  17^5  jusqu'au  5  Mai,  IT^^j,  une  ^- 
chcrcssc  dosolante.  -   Lc  nieine  jour  5  Mai,  ITSfT,  il  tomba,  Hisrart 
une  forte  brise  d'Est,  dans  plusieurs  endrotts  de  la  vlllc  (Portau  | 
Prince)  et  de  la  plaine  (eul  de  sac)  une  grande  quantitc  daufs  noirs, 
qu'on  vjt  ecloru  lc  lendemaiu.    M.  Mozard.  qui  guarda  une  cin  juai-  , 
taine  de  ces  petits  animaux  dans  uu  {iar4»a  a  ilemi  r(.  Ti;]>ii  J't.m.  la  I 
▼it  changer  de  pcau  plusieurs  fois.    lis  ressemblaiciU  a  dc^  tctards,  et 
derinrent  trols  fois  plus  gros  que  ne  le  sont  des  cousins  ou  mariii* 
gouiu^  dans  I'etat  dc  vers.    Leur  queue  etait  terminee  conuM  ■■  ' 
aviron  cffil^  Yen  rextremit^,  ct  leurs  yeux  etaient  graods,  tUi^  <t 
rM^bissaDt  plusieun  fayons  d'un  Tcrt  aifentiii,    Ih  Mart  hiak 
d'uoe  manidre  Titquetite,  et  le  3  Juin  Ui  rfimtuJ^OB^wnt.— Z>im^- 
dt  Saint  JMminique,  ii  413. 
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destroying  rats  in  tlie  lowtods.    They  had  been 

considered  in  Ikirbadoes  very  important  auxiliaries 
to  the  planter  in  this  woik,  hy  their  pursuit  and 
destmction  of  the  young  rodents.  I  doubt  the 
power  of  any  cold-blooded  reptile  to  do  much  in  this 
way.  Barbadoes,  however,  only  availed  herself  of 
the  experience  of  Martinique,  from  whence  slie  de- 
med  her  original  stock  of  toads  and  frogs,  Mar- 
tinique herself  having  imported  them  from  Cayeime. 
When  you  receive  the  specimens  put  up  in  spirits 
for  you,  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  Batrachians  of  the  southern  continent.  Some 
amusing  stories  are  told  of  the  terror  they  excited 
when  ihmx  first  outburst  of  bellowing  was  heard. 
Families  sat  up  all  night,  believing  their  houses 
beset  by  persons  who  played  upon  their  fears  by 
these  horrible  noises  only  to  pillage  their  premises 
SDOcessfully.  They  are  now  ineradicably  established 
among  us,  and  are  to  be  added  to  the  miscalculating 
ticiusioiis  which  y^iivc  us  "  big  rats  "  to  devour  **  little 
rats,''  and  the  Formica  omnivora,  the  native  ant  of 
Cuba»  to  rid  us  of  the  accumulated  pest  of  rats  and 
Yemun,  and  to  become  a  more  intolerable  scourge 
than  all  the  other  plagues  put  together.  The  For- 
mica omnivora  is  set  down  in  our  chronology  of 
memorable  things  as  an  importation,  by  Thomas 
Kaffles,  of  the  year  176£.  The  big  raU  tradition 
gives  to  Sir  Charles  Price,  as  your  inquiries  informed 
you  when  here.*' 

Feb,  211  thy  1847.  — What  with  their  noise  and 
what  with  their  depredations  on  the  ducklings  in  the 
ponds,  the  imported  frogs  are  found  already  to  be  a 
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great  nuisance.  I  suggest  to  our  savanna  SaimeiSf 
who  have  couTenient  duck-pondsy  like  my  ytmf 
friend  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Tredegar  Park,  who  com- 
plained to  me  of  their  depredations^  that  Marsh 
Tortoises  should  be  kept  where  these  plaguj  Anoam 
resort.  As  they  are  carnivorous,  and,  in  countries 
where  frogs  are  commoni  prey  specially  upon  frogs, 
as  well  aa  small  fishes,  and  as  their  address  iu  swim* 
ming  and  their  prompt  movement  enable  them  to 
pursue  their  prey  with  avidity,  the  Emys  or  Marsh 
Tortoise  seems  the  best  counterpoise  to  their  in* 
crease.  Even  if  these  should  prove  equally  annojing 
to  the  ducklings,  their  voiceless  existence  renders 
them  a  more  endurable  nuisance.  The  firogs  attsck 
the  feet  of  the  ducklings,  and  lacerate  them,  and 
bite  off  their  toes  while  swimming.  Our  fanners  will 
be  obliged  to  reduce  to  captivity  some  of  our  laige 
Herons,  to  preserve  their  natatorial  poultry  from 
this  pest.** 

The  two  specimens  alluded  to  in  these  notes  Mr.  Hill 

kindly  transmitted  to  me.  They  proved  to  be  that 
enormous  South  American  Toad  described  and  figured 
under  so  many  titles,  the  Rana  marina  of  Seba  and 
Linn.,  the  Bu/o  agua  of  Latreille,  Daudin,  and  Du- 
meril.  It  varies  exceedingly  in  formj  proportions, 
and  colours:  Spix,  in  his  great  work  on  Brazil, 
has  described  and  figured  no  fewer  than  eight  forms, 
to  each  of  which  he  assigns  specific  names,  but  all  of 
which  MM.  Dum.  and  Bibr.  consider  as  belonging 
to  the  present  species.  In  its  greatest  development 
it  is  the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  Anourous  BatracUa* 
The  whole  coasts  of  intertropical  America  produce  it, 
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and,  according  to  the  zoologists  just  cited,  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Hiirs  researches,  the  Antilles ;  they  meDtion 
Martiiiique  in  particular  as  the  native  country  of 
some  of  their  specimens.  Jamaica  will,  for  the  fii- 
ture,  be  added  to  the  geographical  range ;  for,  once 
established,  they  will,  doubtless,  fulfil  my  fiiend*s 
finehodinga,  and  maintiiin  their  ground. 

In  the  upland  forests  above  the  Caymanas,  not  far 
horn  Spanish-Town,  there  are  occasionally  seen  small 
kerds  of  Deer  in  a  feral  state,  the  descendents  of 
some  that  had  been  imported  and  escaped.  Tradition 
imputes  their  introduction  partly  to  Mr.  Dawkins, 
who  possessed  the  Caymanas  property  about  fifty  years 
ago,  and  who  at  the  same  time  naturalised  the  Ame- 
riean  Quail  {Ortifx  Virffiniana)  in  the  colony,  and 
partly  to  Sir  Charles  Price,  the  owner  of  Worthy  Park 
in  St  Mary's,  some  thirty  years  earlier,  who  is  said 
to  ha?e  had  several  deer  running  at  the  Farm,  now 
the  property  of  Lord  Carnngton,  within  the  Cay* 
Bianas  plain.  These  Deer  are  reported  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Spanish  Main,  and  are  considered 
to  belong  to  the  species  known  as  the  Cervus  Mexi^ 
camu,  which  Humboldt  describes  as  very  abundant 
in  the  small  uninhabited  islet  of  Cubagua ;  a  small 
Beer,  of  a  brownish  red  hue,  spotted  with  white,  and 
of  the  latter  colour  beneath. 

Mr.  Hill,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  I  know 
on  the  subject,  tells  me  that  about  the  year  1841,  a 
hack  was  obtained  in  the  forests  referred  to,  which 
was  slaughtered  and  sold  iu  the  Spanish-Towu 
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market.  In  one  of  his  letters,  dated  19th  May,  1846, 
I  find  the  following  note.  Mr.  Russell,  barrister  at 
Law,  iofbrms  me  that  Mr.  Townshend,  a  bordeiing 
proprietor  on  the  upbmdi  in  which  the  Goaso-fita 
were  tamed  out  to  establish  themselves,  has  ^ 
antlers  of  the  Deer  killed  some  five  years  ago.  Mr. 
Townshend  himself  ran  down  this  buck  with  lus 
dogs,  having  started  it  in  a  morning's  stroll  throngb 
his  woodlands.  The  last  batch  of  Deer  were  intio- 
duccd  thirty  years  ago  by  a  Colonel  Harrison  at  the 
Farm.  Mr,  Russell  recollects  as  many  as  eight 
quarters  of  venison  in  the  market  at  one  time.  Theie 
seems  every  reason  to  conclude  that  a  colony  still  ia- 
habits  the  impervious  mountain^oiests  dxive  tbe 
Caymanas  Plain." 

A  few  days  after  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Hill 
favoured  me  with  the  following  note  on  the  subject 
**  5ik  June^  1846^  When  your  letter  came  to  lumd, 
announcing  your  arrangements  for  an  immediate 
departure  for  Europe,  knowing  how  important  it  was 
that  you  should  early  complete  your  notes  of  tbe 
Mammalian  V0ri$brata,  I  walked  as  far  as  Mr. 
Townshend^s  pen,  and  made  the  accompanying 
sketches  of  the  Honi  of  the  Guazu-pita  Deer.  1 
learnt  from  him  a  number  of  interesting  particulars 
respecting  the  existence  of  these  animab  in  the  sd- 
joining  woodlands.  I  find  that  their  number,  if  not 
considerable,  are  not  a  few  ; — that  they  are  frequently 
seen  in  herds  of  several  together^  and  that  fifteen 
were  surprised  in  the  forest  not  more  than  two  yeso 
ago»  at  which  time  a  negro  lahouver  of  Waterloo  pefl» 
close  by,  a  property  of  the  Townshend  £aniilyi  broqgM 
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down  a  young  Fawn.  The  animals  exactly  agree 
with  Humboldt's  description  of  the  Cervus  Mexicanus 
brownisfa^red  spotted  with  white,  and  were  no  doubt 
imported  at  the  same  time  with  a  cargo  of  mules, 
sheep,  and  men  from  Cumana.  Mr.  Townshend  says 
that  the  herds  now  in  the  forest  are  an  importation 
of  Sir  Charles  Price's  eighty  years  ago ;  —  Sir  Charles 
at  that  time  being  the  proprietor  of  the  Farm  pen* 
close  by.  Mr.  Townshend^s  father  used  to  relate  the 
occurrence  of  their  getting  from  the  Farm  and  taking 
to  the  Forest,  as  an  incident  that  happened  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  He  was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Sir  Charles,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  Natural 
History,  and  possessed  many  curious  Mammalia  and 
birds.  An  account  of  his  pen  in  St.  Mary's,  called 
the  Decoy,  will  be  found  in  Long's  History  of 
Jsmaica*  It  was  there  he  kept  his  curious  Ducks* 
Colonel  Harrison,  mentioned  by  me  in  one  of  my 
preceding  letters  as  agent  for  the  Farm,  was  an  uncle 
of  Mr.  Townshend's,  —  the  name  of  one  of  his 

brothers,  the  Father  of  the  Iluiise  of  Assembly,  an 
octogenarian,  being  George  Harrison  Townshend, 

The  places  in  which  our  negro  woodmen  occa- 
sionally meet  these  Forest- deer  is  in  some  ravine 
track,  or  wooded  pathway  by  which  the  herds  descend 
to  the  springs  to  drink«  They  feed  at  night,  resting 
still  within  the  woodlands  in  the  day-light  hours. 
They  have  sometimes  been  surprised  in  moonlight 
nights  crossing  the  highway  to  the  Rio  Cobre,  by  an 
offshoot  of  their  mountain-hold  ;  —  a  line  of  broken 
hills  which  gradually  lower  towards  the  stream,  called 
the  Wkke  Mark   It  is  only  by  accident  that  a  herd 
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can  be  detected :  their  acute  instincts ;  —  their  power 
of  smelling ;  —  their  quick  eye  and  sensitive  ear 
rendeiing  it  absolutely  impossible^  by  any  eacpedientf 
to  take  them  by  surprise,  or,  in  the  steep  and  cliff* 
bound  hills  in  which  they  are  located,  to  approach 
them  by  any  precautions  whatever.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  they  are  inaccessible  to  dogs. 
Though  they  have  been  tracked  with  the  faloodhouidt 
they  have  gained  steep  aflter  steep  with  such  fseilitj 
that  no  untiring  perseverance  could  circumvent  them. 
Some  short  time  ago^  a  negro  searching  after  strayed 
cattle  in  the  forest,  in  one  of  our  recent  droughts, 
crossed  a  herd  marching  in  file  along  a  path  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  without  molestation  for 
a  long  period.  Making  sure  of  finding  them  in  a 
locality  so  confidingly  made  their  own,  and  so  much 
frequented  by  them;  — with  a  believing  simplidly, 
Tery  much  in  contrast  with  the  doubting  caution  snd 
careful  strategy  of  deer-stalking,  he  gathered  a  liosi 
of  adventurexs  with  dogs  to  waylay  them  in  their 
coming  and  going.  The  party  lay  out  all  nigbC, 
expecting  the  herd  to  return  fipom  their  accustomed  i 
feeding  ground  by  the  well-trodden  trackway,  but 
they  had  scented  the  footsteps  of  the  human  intruders  | 
and  their  hounds,  and  not  only  avoided  that  path  for 
that  morning,  but  quitting  it  for  ever  afterwaid^ 
shifted  their  haunts  to  other  mountain  fastnesses.  The 
last  locality  in  which  they  were  encountered  was  in 
the  upland  forests  of  a  friend  of  mine  overlooking  the 
Caymanas  plain,  —  a  place  called  Mount  GbtbiBk  | 
As  I  am  acquainted  with  this  and  the  neighbouring 
holds,  I  should  say  that  the  wild-deer  are  destined 
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Defer  to  be  dislodged  now  they  are  numerously 
established  in  fastnesses  so  peculiarly  difficult,  and  so 
congenial  to  their  habits  and  iostincta.** 

The  antler  in  question  at  length  camei  through  the 
Und  offices  of  my  firiend,  into  my  possession  ;  but 
the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  published  de- 
scriptionsy  and- a  rigid  collation  of  the  specimen  with 
the  extensive  collection  of  Deer's  horns  in  the  British 
Mnseom,  proved  indnbitably  that  it  had  belonged  to 
no  native  American  form  of  CervidUe,  but  to  our  own 
familiar  Fallow-deer  {Dama  vuigarU),  Of  course  I 
immediately  communicated  to  my  esteemed  coadjutor 
this  unexpected  oonclusiony  and  I  annex  his  note  in 
reply. 

**7)^c24,  1850.  —  I  am  quite  satisfied  you  have 
got  the  right  clue  to  3ir  Charles  Price's  escaped 
Cerfs  in  the  mountains  of  St  Catherine's.  The 
inforaiation  without  doubt  is  quite  correct  that  he 
got  specifiiens  of  the  Mexican  Deer;  —  but,  as  he 
introduced  at  once  a  park,  that  is,  about  8  or  10 
pair,  it  is  evident  he  drew  his  colony  from  Europe. 
The  Mexican  Deer  he  could  scarcely  obtain  more 
numerously  than  buck  and  doe,  —  for  the  Indians 
have  never  so  far  advanced  in  the  habits  of  a  pastoral 
people  as  to  herd  their  native  animals.  The  Guazuti 
are  very  frequently  brought  to  this  island.  A  pair 
belonging  to  the  j^d  W.  Ind.  Regiment  have  been 
for  the  last  two  years  inhabitants  of  the  barrack- 
yard  in  this  town.  They  are  frolicksome  and  mis* 
efaievous; — their  tinta dun-ash ;  —  their  ears  laige  • 
their  hair  coarse  and  wavy ;  their  body  long  and  full- 
barrelled,  so  that  the  shape  does  not  give  one  an 
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imprettion  m  mueli  of  speed  as  of  atrengih  and 

endurance.  When  I  examined  these  Guazuti,  my 
mind  quite  misgaye  me  about  the  history  of  the  fecal 
Deer  of  our  near-bj  moimtaiiu.  The  apotleu  coat 
did  not  influence  me  in  this  uncertainty,  for  Humboldt 
had  described  the  C  Mexicanus,  without  restrictioii 
to  lawn-hood,  as  white-spotted.  ...  I  can  ac- 
count ibr  Sir  C.  Price's  preierence  of  the  Fallow- 
deer  of  £urope^  supposing  you  axe  light  in  your 
conjecture.  Their  flesh  is  known  to  be  good,  whereas 
that  of  the  American  stock  is  coarse  and  not  usually 
well-flavoured.  Those  who  have  tasted  our  Deer  say 
they  are  delicious  venison*  If  you  can  ascertain 
what  description  of  Cerf  Sir  Bethel  Codrington  has 
in  the  ibland  of  Barbuda,  }ou  will  probably  learn 
that  Sir  Charles  Price  and  he  drew  their  colonies 
from  the  same  herds.   .   •  •** 

In  these  notes  my  Mend  seems  to  speak  of  the 
Guazu-pita,  the  Guazuti,  and  the  Cenm$  Mexieanutt 
as  if  these  names  were  synonymous;  they  indicate,  how- 
ever, three  species.  The  Guazu-pita  is  the  Subulo 
rufui  of  CoL  H*  Smith,  which  inhabits  the  deep  foretti 
of  South  America  from  Brazil  to  Honduras.  The 
Guazuti  is  the  Mazama  campestris,  extending  through 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  Continent  as  far  as  Pata- 
gonia, and  chiefly  affecting  open  plains.  Of  the  third, 
the  Maxama  Jdexicana  of  CoL  Smith,  and,  aoocncdiiig 
to  Pennant,  the  Teutla  Ma9ame  of  Hernandez,  very 
little  is  known,  and  we  believe  no  specimens  exist  in 
European  Museums.  The  term  Guaau,  in  the  native 
dialects  of  Brazil,  is  applied  to  any  of  the  slender 
limbed  Rumiruudia^  with  an  adjectival  affix  fiv  dis- 
criminatiuu  of  species. 
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That  the  Fallow-cleer  of  Europe  and  some  of  the 

native  species  from  America  have  been  introduced 
into  Jamaica,  there  is  indubitable  evidence  ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  both  have  naturalised  themselves^ 
aiui  are  now  existing  in  the  forests  in  a  wild  state. 
We  must  probably  look  for  the  first  importation  of 
both  races,  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  time  of  Sir 
Charles  Price.  Long,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica, 
published  in  1 774,  includes  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
animals,  both  the  Red-deer  and  Fallow-deer:  on  the 
latter  he  makes  no  remark,  but  on  the  former  he 
makes  the  following  note.  "These  were  originally 
imported  from  the  continent,  and  are  now  grown 
scarce.  They  rarely  grow  &t  here  in  their  wild  $tate^ 
bnt  their  flesh  has  a  good  flaTour***  The  terms  of  this 
note  certainly  imply  that  tlic  race  tlien  in  a  wild  state, 
had  been  introduced  at  a  period  of  considerable  re- 
moteness from  his  own  experience;  and  he  was 
fiuniliarly  acquainted  with  the  colony.  Browne, 
writing  some  twenty  years  earlier,  speaks  in  nearly 
the  same  language.  He  says,  "  The  Red -deer  ai'c 
frequently  carried  to  Jamaica  from  North  America, 
and  kept  by  many  gentlemen  in  convenient  indosures, 
but  they  do  not  thrive  well  in  the  Island,"  The 
Fallow-deer  he  does  not  mention. 

What  particular  American  species  has  been  intro- 
duced, or  whether  there  are  more  than  one,  we  can- 
not say.  From  Browne's  note  just  quoted  we  should 
conjecture  that  he  meant  the  common  Deer  of  the 
United  States  {Mazama  Virginiana),  which  is  of  a 
reddish  hue  in  summer,  and  could  be  obtained  with 
ease  in  any  numbers.    Col.  H.  Smith,  the  highest 
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authority,  apeaks  of  having  seen  a  female  spedmen  of 
the  Cariacou  {Mazama  nemmralis)  at  Spanish-Town, 

in  Jamaica.  He  was  in  the  liabit  of  observing  it 
daily  for  a  long  time  in  a  domestic  state ;  it  would 
steal  bread  from  the  table  of  Sir  George  Nugent,  the 
Governor.  This  individual  was  brought  firom  Hon- 
duras ;  but  the  species  is  widely  spread  over  the 
wooded  regions  of  tropical  America,  and  extends  even 
into  the  United  States. 

We  may  venture  to  hope  that  this  discussion  of 
the  subject,  though  imperfect,  will  awaken  eurioatj 
in  the  Island,  and  that  investigations  and  examina- 
tions may  be  instituted  by  those  who  have  the  power, 
which  will  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  existing 
species  of  Deer  in  Jamaica* 

WILD  O0AT8. 

**  I  must  remind  you,"  observes  Mr.  Hill,  "  that 
on  the  Healthshire  Hills  there  are  Wild  Goats,  and 
that  our  Goat  is  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  this  | 

animal.  I  have  always  understood  that  we  obtained 
it,  with  our  Hogs,  from  Africa,  and  that  it  was  au 
early  established  stock  from  the  Canary  Isles*  When, 
in  my  first  ramble  through  the  Salt  Island  marshes, 
I  reached  the  crags  where  the  sea  separates  the 
Healthshire  Hills  from  the  large  island  that  shelters 
Old  Harbour,  called  Goat  Island,  numerous  Goats 
of  the  wild  breed  were  seen  sporting  on  the  diffii 
It  was  very  interesting  to  observe  them  ranging  side 
by  side,  like  a  mustering  regiment  of  horse  at  drill, 
on  the  edge  of  the  uppermost  rocks,  and  then,  on  a 
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signal,  —  a  mgnificant  bleat  from  one  of  the  out- 
standing herd)  —  scampering  off  with  a  leap«  along 
theridge^  inlaDd.** 

THE  BABBIT. 

Axe  you  acquainted/'  my  friend  adds,  with  the 
&et  that  Rabbits  have  long  existed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spanish-Town  in  a  wild  state  ?  The 
furthest  date  back  at  which  I  have  traced  distinct 

notices  of  them  is  in  Lady  Nugent's  Journal.    As  it 
is  a  work  printed  for  private  circulation  only,  and 
not  likely  to  be  accessible  to  you,  I  point  out  the 
date  at  which  she  mentions  them.    In  an  entry  under 
the  29th  May,  1803  (vol.  i.,  p.  410),  she  relates  the 
incidents  of  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  pinguin 
fences  of  tlie  Government  pen,  a  country  rcsidcacc 
of  the  Governors,  about  three  miles  out  in  the  Salt- 
pond  plains.    The  fire  occurring  in  the  droughts  that 
preceded  the  May  rains  of  that  year,  she  sets  it 
down  as  an  eiiect  of  the  sun's  rays.    '  The  grass  and 
every  thing  were  so  dry  that  they  seemed  to  bum 
like  touchwood.    The  poor  Rabbits  ran  out  of  the 
fence  by  dozens,  and  many  of  them  were  half-roasted.' 
We  haye  the  Rabbit  mentioned  in  earlier  writings, 
but  so  indistinctly  that  I  could  not  venture  to  say 
whether  the  notice  under  that  name  does  not  rather 
relate  to  the  Indian  Cony,  than  the  European  Rab- 
bi t.    It  still  inhabits  the  Government  pen  district, 
but,  with  all  its  known  fecundity,  is  not  common,  yet 
not  unfirequently  met  with.   The  pinguins  are  to 
these  denizens  of  our  fields  what  the  furze  covers  are 
to  the  wild  animal  in  England ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
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that  whQe  the  prevailing  colour  of  those  of  the  En* 

ropean  warren  is  what  Buffon  calls  the  grey,  and 
which  be  defines  to  be  a  mixture  of  tawny,  blad^t 
and  ash-colour,  tbese  of  our  savannas  are  ailvsr- 
sable,  —  the  variety  which  he  describes  under  the 
name  of  ^LeBiche/ — the  slate-coloured  rabbit, 
deeply  tinted,  with  sprinklings  of  white  on  the  neck, 
on  the  shoulders,  and  on  the  back,  softening  off  to 
blue-white  under  the  breast  and  belly. 

Our  savannas  in  the  rainy  seasons  are  generally 
an  inch  or  two  under  water,  but  the  pinguins,  being 
banked,  form,  through  the  most  drenching  weather, 
a  secure  asylum  from  inundation.  Here  they  bunow 
and  breed,  and  find  more  than  usual  supplies  of  food 
in  the  fields  of  Gruinea^om,  the  Molcui  $orghm, 
which  is  a  staple  article  of  cultivation  in  salt-ponds, 
and  in  the  customary  roots  and  vegetables,  par^ 
ticularly  the  Conwobmhu  baUUaSt  or  Sweet  potato, 
wbich  are  grown  in  the  negro  grounds. 

***Our  Rabbit,*  says  the  Pere  du  Teitre  in  his 
General  History  of  the  Antilles,  *  was  early  intro- 
duced into  the  American  Islands,  and  succeeded 
well**  *  Y  ont  tres-bien  reussi,'  are  words  that  im- 
ply they  were  established  successfully,  but  whether 
in  a  state  of  domestication,  or  as  inhabitants  of  the 
vrilderness,  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  I  have  not 
heard  that  tbey  are  common  in  any  of  the  Antilles, 
great  or  small,  but  as  Leo  Africanus  and  Bosiuan 
represent  them  to  be  natural  to  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
delighting  in  excessive  heat,  one  wonders  why  so  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  stocking  our  fields  with  an 
animal  supplying  a  delicate  dish  wherever  it  has 
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been  an  object  of  home  economy.  The  Oninea-fowl, 
though  common  as  a  wild  bird  in  the  southern  plains 
of  Jamaica^  is  only  known  on  the  north  side  in  a  state 
of  domestication.  I  cannot  find  what  is  the  prevail- 
ing colour  of  the  Rabbit  of  the  hot  regions  of  Asia 
and  Afiriea.  If  it  be  silvcMable,  it  yields  to  the  in* 
flnence  which  gives  black  as  the  predominant  colour 
of  our  hogs,  and  brindle  as  that  of  our  cows ;  while 
dark  mingled  tints  more  or  less  characterise  the 
dappled  and  speckled  covering  of  onr  goats  and 
sheep.*  In  the  moonlight  nights  our  Rabbits  are 
seen  strolling  abroad,  and  resorting  to  the  open 
savannas;  in  the  day  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
shelter  of  the  pinguin  hedges,  or  to  the  thickets 
about  their  haunta»'* 

BATS. 

Rats  and  Mice  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the 
island  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  former  pre- 
sent much  diversity  in  sise,  colour,  and  proportions, 
and  appear  to  constitute  several  species.  They  are 
bold  and  voracious;  inhabit  houses,  hollow  trees, 
holes  beneath  roots,  and  fences;  and  are  common 
from  the  shore  to  the  summits  of  the  mountain 
ridges.  I  think  I  have  identified  the  common  Brown 
and  Black  Rats  of  Europe,  and  another  species, 
among  those  which  are  abundantf 

^  The  wild.  Rabbit  of  Africa  is  of  a  ruaset  hiw  likt  the  Euvopctti 
hn&L  XIm  tf9mm  la  eonfiMd  to  MaditamonD  abont  of  thai 
ioiitiiifiil. 

t  My  arterawd  llriaod,  O.  B.  WatarhooM^  Biq.,  IIm  h^ghaH  so* 
dMfltf  on  sD  that  maaraa  tha  Jgadwtffl»  Imm  klndl j  ftmosd  bm 
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But  beaides  these,  there  is  a  qpecies  much  talked 
of  as  infesting  sugar  estates,  and  doing  much  damage 

by  devouring  the  growing  cane ;  it  is  hence  called 
the  Cane-piece  Rat.  A  single  specimen  has  fallen 
under  my  observation,  a  male,  which  was  brought 
me  in  February,  from  a  plot  of  cane  near  Blucficlds. 
It  was  manifestly  a  distinct  species,  as  the  descrip- 
tiou  below  will  show*,  easilj  distinguished  by  its 

with  his  opinion  on  some  twenty  or  more  skins  of  the  Jamaien 
Mmridm,  brought  home  by  me.  The  distribution  of  this  ubiqaitOM 
group!  whose  members  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  are  yet  so 
lubjMt  to  individual  variatSim,  is  peculiarly  difficult ;  but  he  thinks 
that  tbe  apedmciia  may  ba  distributed  into  four  spades.  aU  cf  Old 
World  origin:  Mmt  raUmat  dtemmmm^  Mfeat  (?) 'and  muu^t 
Ibe  tbifd  of  these  ie»  perfaapi^  the  most  nmaeroas ;  it  is  very  donly 
aUiad  to  M  raUtu  in  form  and  proportion^  with  the  brown*  brin- 
dled hue  of  Mfeas  ;  the  belly  is  ftequentljt  not  in wiaUyt  of  •  de- 
licate pale  yellow  tint  Its  long  tail  and  slender  ftet  distingaidi  it 
ftom  dteumanut.  The  Mouse  is  of  a  wanner  hue  than  conunon 
dmcns  of  our  aiMMhit,  being  of  an  nmberwbrown  abovc^  andddissls 
pale  bay  beneath ;  but  Mr.  Waterhouse  sees  no  naaon  to  distbgoiA 
it  speeiScally.   It  is  a  hous^mouse  in  Jamateat  as  in  Europe 

I  Buij  mention  a  curious  ftct  connected  with  the  speeies  rappoMd 
to  be  huHcMt.  A  specimen,  taken  in  a  guinea-grass  piece,  was  a 
male,  but  had  been  emasculated ;  the  wound  was  not  quite  healed, 
when  it  came  into  my  possession.  The  Squirrels  have  been  affirmed 
to  perform  this  operation  upon  each  other  in  their  combats,  but  the 
statement  has  been  explained  away.  There  was,  however,  no  misUiic 
in  the  present  case. 

All  these  four  species  are  now  distributed  over  the  whole  known 
world. 

•  Afut  sacchartvorux^  mihi.  The  Canc-piccc  Rat,  I.cnjcrth  from 
muzzle  to  base  of  tail,  9\  inches;  tail,  8  in.  ;  from  nose  to  inner  angle 
of  eye,  1  in. ;  from  nose  to  orifice  of  ear,  2  in.  :  length  of  ear,  in. ; 
fore  foot,  ^  ;  hind  foot,  l^oi"-  ;  angle  of  muztle,  about  75°.  Upper 
parts  brindled  umber-brown ;  face,  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  ttb- 
eolour,  the  tints  separated  sub-abruptly.  Feet  white;  tail  tliiek» 
little  haiij,  greyish  abo?e^  whitish  beneath.   Inciaon  Serruginoaa 
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mxe,  by  its  rufous  colour,  and  by  the  smallness  of  its 
ears,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  physiognoniy.  Robin- 
son was  acquainted  with  the  species,  and  has  given 
an  elaborate  description  of  it  in  his  MS.  volumes 
(iv.  13.),  as  well  as  a  coloured  drawing.  His  spe- 
cimen was  considerably  larger  than  mine,  for  he 
describes  its  length  as  fiO  inchesi  of  which  the  tail 
measured  half. 

I  had  heard  also  of  a  Kat  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  about  a  century  agO|  by  Sir 
Charles  Price,  with  the  object  of  keeping  down  the 
smaller  vermin ;  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Charley  Price  Rat  $  but  whether  it  is  distinct  firom^ 
or  identical  with,  the  Cane-piece  Rat,  I  could  get 
no  very  certain  information*  Mr.  Hill,  as  usual, 
endeavoured  to  aid  my  researches. 

In  a  communication  dated  May  19th,  1846,  he 
had  remarked  as  follows:  —  "My  inquiries  about 
Rats  have  terminated  in  making  out  three  species  as 
distinctively  known  in  the  colony ;  —  the  Black  Rat, 
the  Brown  Rat,  and  the  Cane-piece  Hat. 

'*  Tradition  relates  that  the  Black  Rat  is  the  old- 
est  of  the  family;  that  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  it  is  the  Rat  of  the  South  of 
£urope.  It  is  now  comparatively  scarce,  but  is  said 
to  be  sufficiently  common  in  St.  Mary's.  The  Brown 

The  skin  of  this  specimen  was  unfortunately  lost  as  soon  as  it  was 
taken  from  the  carcase,  and  I  nerer obtained  another;  so  that  I  haT« 
no  opportunity,  by  examination  of  the  skull,  of  determining  whether 
the  specie?  belonj^s  to  that  group  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  which 
Mr.  Waterhouse  has  named  Ut^eromyt.  The  probability  is  that  it 
does. 
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Rat  has  a  good  deal  of  fiilvoiu  iotermingled  widi  I 
grey  in  its  coat,  and  tbongh  it  is  at  this  time  hy&r 

the  most  numerous  of  these  yermin,  it  is  of  com* 
pantively  recent  importation.  The  negtoeB  are  said 
to  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  the  Oeorpg  Rat 

This  name  is  a  curious  coincidence  with  the  historic 
scandal  that,  under  the  name  of  the  Hano^eriM 
Rat,  assigns  a  similar  introduction  to  the  ship  that 
brou<jht  the  Brunswick  family  to  the  British  shores. 
It  is  larger  than  the  Black  Rat,  and  has  a  fur  harsh 
and  short  This  is  the  common  Honse  Rat ;  ont  d 
doors  it  is  the  pest  of  the  corn-field  and  the  cane- 
piece  ;  it  inhabits  the  pinguin  fences.  A  gentleman 
informs  me  that  on  a  plantation  o£  which  he  wss 
overseer,  the  annual  number  taken,  from  accounti 
minutely  kept  in  paying  premiums  for  their  destruc- 
tioni  was  IS^OOO  of  these  Rats,  through  a  aaeoesoim 
of  years. 

*•  Of  the  Cane-piece  Rat  I  can  learn  nothiogi  ex- 
cept that  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  animal  commonlj 
spoken  of  as  the  Charles  Price  Rat.  It  is  wrasoally 
large," 

Pnrther  inquiries  gave  reason  to  belieye  that  no 
connexion  existed  between  Sir  Charles  Price's  im* 

portation  and  the  Rat  of  the  cane-fields,  or  any  Bat 
at  all,  beyond  vulgar  rumour*  My  Mend  remarki 
in  a  letter  of  April  2£nd,  1847 ;  — You  rennnd 

me  that  no  satisfactory  history  has  been  given  of  the 
animal  Sir  C.  Price  introduced  into  the  colony,  out 
of  which  grew  the  story  of  the  Chariey  Price  Bat 
I  had  a  conversation  some  short  time  asro  with  his 
great-grandson  Mr.  Qeozge  Price,  of  Worthy  Park, 
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Loidas  Yale,  in  St  John^Sy  and  he  infonned  me 

that,  according  to  the  family  tradition,  the  animal 
introduoed  by  hia  ancestor  waa  a  substitute  for  the 
Fenet.  It  had  been  found  that  the  European  Fer» 
rets  were  rendered  useless  by  their  inability  to  over- 
come the  Chigoe  infestment  of  the  colony.  Sir 
Charles  Price  bethought  him  that  if  he  could  find  an 
animal  in  the  country  of  the  Chigoe,  corresponding 
to  the  Weasel  of  pAirope,  he  would  accomplish  the 
naturalisation  of  a  Rat-destroyer  with  instincts  ca- 
pabic  ui  counteracting  the  plague  of  the  parasitical 
insect.  He  accordingly  procured  something  irom 
South  Amaica^  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  negroes  had 
strong  rat  characteristics,  but  which  was  no  Rat.  It 
was  of  large  size.  Several  were  set  at  large  about 
the  house  at  the  Deooyi  in  St  Mary's^  and  at  Wor- 
thy Park,  to  establish  themselves  how  they  might 
It  would  seem  that  nothing  came  of  the  scheme,  for 
no  animal  allied  to  the  Musteline  group  of  quadru- 
peds has  been  found  naturalised  in  the  colony.  The 
Poto,  or  Kinkajou,  which  Mr.  Colinson  communi- 
cated to  the  Count  de  Buffon  in  a  letter  of  the  12th 
December,  1766,  and  described  as  having  been  taken 
in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and  of  which  he  gave 
Bufibn  a  drawing,  engraved  in  the  1st  Edition  of  his 
Natural  History  (the  8rd  voL  of  his  Supplement), 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  animal  of  this  character 
found  here  in  a  state  of  nature* 

There  are  some  three  or  four  Vivenrine  animals  of 
South  America,  which  Sir  Charles  Price  might  have 
made  experiments  upon  as  substitutes  for  Ferrets, 
and  which  the  negroes  might  have  considered  gigan- 
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tic  Rats.     The  animals  wbich  Buffim  delineates^ 

and  calls,  La  petite  Fouine  la  Guyana*;  le 
Grison  de  Surinam  f  ;  la  Grande  Marte  de  la  Gay- 
me% ;  and  le  Touanf ,  might  have  been  so  mistakiyn; 
especially  the  first  and  last,  which  have  tails  for  half 
their  length  naked  and  scalji  like  those  of  rats.  I 
would  venture  to  add  to  these,  also,  that  strange 
equivocal  animal,  known  in  Cayenne  as  the  Crab- 
dog  II,  the  tail  of  which  is  altogether  naked  and  scaly. 
This  animal  M.  de  la  Borde  mentions  as  being  in 
his  time  domesticated  in  the  houses  of  the  colonists, 
with  the  dog  and  the  cat,  and  living  on  the  same 
food  with  them,  and  doubtless  performing  common 
service  with  them  in  ridding  the  dwelling  of  vennin. 
This  is  the  best  history  I  can  give  of  Sir  Charles 
Price*s  connexion  with  the  large  species  of  Bat, 
which  is  said  to  be  common  here,  and  to  bear  Us 
name.  If  we  have  any  of  these  Rodents  more  than 
usually  remarkable  for  size  and  ferocity,  we  [pro- 
bably] owe  them  to  the  vessels  of  war,  that,  coming 
hither  from  distant  cruises  when  the  West  Indies 
were  the  scenes  of  so  many  maritime  conflicts,  un- 
loaded their  stores  at  the  naval  magazines  nesr 
Kingston,  and  round  on  the  north  side  at  Port 
Antonioy  and  so  spread  through  the  island  the  Kats 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  aa  well  as  those  of  Europe  and 

America.'* 

Browne  and  Long  both  speak  of  a  Bat  in  the 
island  bearing  Sir  Charles  Price's  name,  but  do  not 

*  Mutlda  GtMyoMMtf,  Lac;  ;  periups  a  yming  Coi«L 
"  t  nMrm  vlMola,  Liirv.  ^  JMbiteb  terteft^  Low. 
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aimbe  its  importatioii  to  that  gentleman.  The 

former  (175G)  under  the  head  of  "  Castor  1  ;  cauda 
linear!  tereti,  the  Water-ratf  commonly  called 
Price's  Ratf**  says,  These  creatures,  though  the 
natives  of  some  foreign  landj  are  now  grown  very 
common  in  Jamaica."  He  gives  us  no  description, 
but  distinguishes  it  firom  the  House  or  Cane  Bat.'* 
Long  observes,  "  Four  different  species  of  Rats 
infest  this  island.  The  largest  is  conunonly  called 
the  Charles  Price  Hat,  and  obtained  its  name  from 
baving  been  first  observed  here  about  the  time  when 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Price,  Bart,  returned  hither 
fiom  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  been  imported  by 
a  Danish  ship  belonging  to  Sancta  Croix,  which  was 
driven  into  Kingston  Harbour  by  stress  of  weather.** 
He  considers  it  the  same  as  the  Water-rat  of  Europe, 
ss  it  is  manifest  Browne  had  done  before  him,  by 
his  adoption  of  Linnaeus'  short  technical  description 
of  that  species.  If  the  smallness  of  the  ears  and  the 
led  hue  of  the  fur  of  Arwcola  amphibius  guided  them 
to  this  identification,  I  should  be  inclined  to  con- 
dude  that  my  Mus  saccharivarm  just  described  was 
the  spedes  indicated  by  them.  Long  mentions  the 
total  length  of  one  as  eighteen  inches,  which  would 
well  enough  agree  with  mine. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  there  is  a  iUt  of 
great  size  found  in  the  Carribbean  Islands,  the  Mus 
pilorideM  of  Desmarest,  which  has  the  upper  parts 
black,  and  the  inferior  parts  white.  It  has  not  the 
dentition  of  the  Old  World  Rats,  but  resembles,  in 
the  structure  of  its  molars,  the  Soutli  American 
Aats  grouped  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  under  the  generic 
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name  of  HeMperomiyi.  It  is  described  as  attaining 
the  length  of  fifteen  inches,  exdunre  of  the  tiil» 

which  is  yet  longer  than  the  body. 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Long,  he  speaks  of 
three  other  Rats  besides  the  Price  Rat   One  of 

these  he  distinguishes  as  the  Black  House-Rat 
(doubtless  Mut  rattm) ;  the  other  two  are  Field-Rati^ 
which  he  thinks  to  be  indigenous.      The  larger  is 

of  a  light  ash,  or  greyish  colour  on  the  back  and 
other  parts,  except  the  belly,  which  is  entirely  white. 
This  subsists  almost  wholly  on  the  sugar-cane,  and 

is  therefore  pfenerally  called  the  Cane  Rat."  The 
other  is  described  as  much  smaller,  no  larger  than 
the  English  Mole.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  reddish 
colour,  with  a  milk-wliite  belly.  Like  the  former, 
it  takes  up  its  habitation  chiefly  about  the  hol- 
low roots  of  large  trees,  and  the  roc^  aoeUrities 
of  gullies  and  river  banks.  It  is  far  from  being 
numerous. 

SUOAR*CAMX  INSBCTS. 

The  ravages  of  insects  on  the  various  vegetakb 
productions  that  are  cultivated  by  agriculturists  csn- 
not  but  be  a  subject  of  deep  and  even  anxious 
interest;  an  interest  which  heightens  with  the  im* 
portance  of  the  plant  as  an  object  of  ccmimefrial 
traffic,  or  its  value  as  furnishing  food  to  man  and 
beast.  The  Sugar-cane  will  probably  always  be  A* 
staple  producti<m  of  the  West  Indian  ides,  and 
whatever  affects  it  may  be  said  to  touch  the  very  life 
of  those  valuable  colonies.  Some  notice  of  its  insect 
enemies  may  therefore  reasonably  be  looked  ior  is 
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this  work;  and  though  the  part  of  the  island  in 
which  I  sojourned  is  not  a  sugar-growing  district) 
the  zeal  and  experience  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hill  will 
supply  the  deficiency  of  my  knowledge. 

The  insects  that  have  been  noticed  as  iigurious  to 
the  cane  are  principally  the  following: — the  Burcr- 
\V  eevily  the  Borer-Moth|  the  Cane  Aphis,  the  Cane 
Fly,  and  the  Termite. 

Of  the  first  of  these,  the  Borer^Weevil  (Calandra 
$aeehart)f  the  best  account  is  contained  in  a  prize 
conunnnication  made  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Jamaica,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Kell  King,  of 
Portland,  and  published  in  the  Society's  **  Reporter** 
for  March  6th,  1845.  It  is  of  considerable  length, 
and  being  the  resnlt  of  grreat  practical  experience,  is 
doubtless  valuable.  I  shall  make  a  few  extracts 
from  it,  and  condense  the  rest  of  the  information* 
Mr.  King  suggests  that  the  insect  is  not  indigenous, 
but  that  it  was  imported  into  Jamaica  from  Tahiti ; 
for  it  suddenly  appeared  in  171^7,  the  year  after  the 
Tahitian  varieties  of  the  Cane  were  introduced  into 
the  island. 

The  insect  Mr.  King  thus  describes  in  its  trans- 
formations. An  egg,  the  size  of  a  small  bead,  in  a 
considerable  degree  transparent,  is  deposited  within 
the  succulent  vessels  of  the  cane,  where  the  adhering 
footstalk  of  the  leaf  retains  the  decayed  foliage 

banging  to  the  germinating  joint  The  egg 

deposited  is  hatched  at  the  time  when  the  growing 
bud,  usually  called  the  eye,  exhibits  the  active  influ- 
ences of  both  heat  and  moisture.  As  soon  as  the 
maggot  is  formed,  it  commences  its  voracious  injuries 
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by  vonning  its  way  fimm  the  veige  of  the  footstalk 
where  it  had  been  hatched,  into  the  very  body  of  the 

succulent  and  vegetating  shoot,  wliere  it  grows  wiili 
its  growth,  and  strengthens  with  its  strength.  It 
then  occupies  the  centre  of  the  plant,  making  its 
way  upward  through  the  growing  cane,  but  remaining 
within  the  sweet  and  perfected  joints,  and  never 
ascending  to  the  greener  tops  to  deronr  the  genn 
and  destroy  vegetation.  It  entirely  exhausts  the 
saccharine  fluid  in  those  joints  in  which  it  has 
lodged, — filling  the  excavation  it  makes  with  si 
excrementitious  deposit,  extremely  injurious  to  the 
cane  liquor  from  the  mill ;  deteriorating  it  rapidly  if 
it  remain  untempered  while  running  into  the  psns. 
When  the  canes  are  cut,  the  grub-worm  has  alresdj 
arrived  at  its  second  transformation.  It  has  en- 
veloped itself  within  the  galleiy  it  has  bored,  in  a 
shroud  of  decayed  trash  wrought  with  curious  nest- 
ness ;  the  shreds  being  plaited  and  wound  together, 
and  so  closely  fastened  at  the  ends,  that  the  air  is 
excluded ;  and  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  no  weather 
could  injure  it.  I  have  watched  the  ^rub  in  the  act 
of  making  this  cerement.  It  £rst  wraps  itself  all 
over  with  such  of  the  rotting  fibres  of  the  cane  ss 
are  near  it  It  tears  the  strips  asunder  with  its  for- 
ceps, and  matting  the  pieces  one  within  the  other,  it 
completely  conceals  itself  within  that  kind  of  case 
usually  called  a  cocoon,  where  it  remains  dormant 
for  a  little  interval  of  time.  It  has  now  assumed  its 
third  or  beetle  state,  and  emerges  firom  the  excavated 
eane  a  weevil,  bearing  a  rostrum  or  snout  charged 
with  iracticorn  feelers,  and  wearing  a  splendid  lireiji 
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striped  jellow  and  browni  an  insect  about  the  size 
of  the  nail  of  one's  fing^er*  If  the  cocoon  be  opened 
before  this  last  transformationj  the  pupa  found  within 
is  of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  and  its  bulky  body  is 
Well  supplied  with  the  usual  milky  fluid,  stored  for 
that  final  change  in  which  it  comes  forth  from  its 
temporary  sleep,  to  become  the  parent  of  a  succession 
of  enemies  to  the  planter.'' 

The  ravages  of  the  weevil-grub  do  not,  according 
to  Mx.  King,  retard  the  growth  of  the  cane,  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  healthiness  of  its  outward  ap- 
pearance. The  juice,  however,  is  greatly  deterior- 
ated. Though  there  is  some  quantity  of  really 
sweet  juice  still  remaining  between  the  lind  of  the 
cane  infected  by  the  borer,  and  the  galleried  centre 
through  which  it  had  worked  its  upward  way,  I  have 
found  it  impossibb  to  granulate  this  juice.  It  re- 
mains molasses,  and  to  temper  of  any  kind,  whether 
lime  or  any  more  powerful  alkali,  can  produce  sugar 
from  it.  It  might  be  possible  to  desiccate  it  by 
continued  boiling,  but  the  result  would  be  charcoal, 
not  sugar.** 

The  wxitex  recommends  preventive  and  remedial 
measures.  Among  the  former  he  deprecates  the  use 
of  animal  manure  not  sufficiently  decomposed.  A 
great  number  of  the  insects  are  carried  in  with  the 
cane  tops  and  leaves  with  which  the  cattle  are  lit- 
tered. If  this  manure,  unrotted,  be  taken  to  the 
cane  field,  the  young  sprouts  become  infected  with 
the  pest  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  vegetate. 

As  soon  as  the  sprouts  begin  to  joint,  the  presence 
of  the  insect  becomes  evident  to  a  careful  eye  by  the 
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sickly  appearanoe  of  the  whorl  of  terminal  letTes. 
In  fuch  a  state, the  sooner  the  whole  of  the  field 

be  trashed,  and  all  such  sprouts  drawn  out,  the 
better," 

When  the  canes  have  adTaneed  in  growtib,  and  the 

joints  are  forming,  repeated  trashing,  or  removal  of 
the  lower  leaves,  must  be  resorted  to :  once  every 
two  months,  or  at  intervals  of  twelve  weeks  at  most 
"  The  sheathing  footstalk  is  not  only  a  shelter  for 
atds  weevil,  but  it  hinders  the  outer  covering  of  the 
cane  from  hardening,  and  fixing  that  deposition  of 
white  powdery  glass  which  resists  the  puncture  of  its 
proboscis.  If  with  all  this  care,  the  planter  finds 
himself  overwhelmed  hy  the  numbers  of  his  assailsnti, 
or  by  the  snccess  with  which  they  have  established 
themselves  in  his  fields,  nothing  remains,  but  de- 
stmction  by  fire." 

But  gpreat  as  is  the  damage  which  this  insect 
does  in  the  field;  it  is  a  still  greater  calamity  to 
have  it  in  the  mill-house.  To  mingle  the  juice  of 
the  injured  cane  vrith  the  uninjured,  is  to  ruin  s 
crop.  The  expedient  of  tempering  the  liquor,  wliile 
running  into  the  pans,  may  arrest  the  increase  of  the 
evil,  but  it  does  not  get  rid  of  it.  If,  however,  the 
most  pains-taking  watchfulness  has  not  secured  the 
manager  from  an  occasional  bundle  o£  infected  canes 
getting  into  the  mill,  and  if  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences have  begun  to  tell  upon  the  proceeds  of  the 
boiling-house,  I  would  recommend  correcting  the 
cold  liquor  with  an  alkaline  mixture  of  potash  and 
alum,  in  equal  quantities.  These,  with  the  addition 
of  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  hold  them  in  solu- 
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tiooi  may  be  added  to  the  temper  lime  commonly 
naedin  plain  tempering.  Such  a  measure  of  this 
mixtmre  should  be  added  to  the  liqucnr  in  the  pan  as 
would  be  deemed  sufficient  to  correct  the  prevailing 
aciditj.  When  the  liquor  has  been  boiled  into  what 
is  cslled  first  syrup,  it  should  be  racked  through  the 
cock.  By  this  timely  remedy  I  have  secured  well 
grained  sugar  which  has  not  deliquesced  during  the 
Yoyage  to  Europe^  even  when  I  had  had  the  misfinr* 

tuue  to  have  ground  tainted  canes." 

The  &ev*  Lausdown  Guilding»  of  St.  Yincent*St 
who  was  honoured  by  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London, 
with  the  Gold  Ceres  Medal,  for  his  memoir  on 
Insects  which  infest  the  sugar-cane,  describes  the 
Caiandra  palmarum,  a  gigantic  weevil,  known  as 
the  parent  of  the  palm  worms  (the  Gru-gru  of  the 
n^roes),  as  a  pest  in  sugar  plantations,  as  well  as  its 
congener,  the  Caiandra  sacGharit  the  subject  of 
Mr.  King's  description.  The  Palm  Weevil,  he  says, 
is  principally  injurious  to  the  cane-plants  lately  stuck 
m  the  ground,  to  which  the  female  is  allured  by  the 
juices  which  are  exuded.  These  they  sometimes 
attack  so  vigorously,  that  a  fresh  planting  becomes 
necessary.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  full  grown  canes,  when  palms  are 

abundant  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  same  zoologist  also  describes  the  Borer-Moth 
{Diairaa  iaeehari).  By  £Eur  the  most  destructive 
and  common  enemy/*  he  says,  is  the  smaller  grub 
of  the  Borer-moth,"  belonging  to  the  pyraUdm  of 
Leach.  The  sugar-cane  is  never  exempt  firom 
this  dreaded  pest.**      In  the  seasonable  ishuid  of 
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St.  Vincent,  from  improved  cttltivation»  the  animal 
is  not  very  formidable ;  but  in  some  other  of  our 

colonies,  which,  from  the  absence  of  mountains, 
or  other  causes,  are  subject  to  dry  seasons,  it  has 
been  known  to  blast  die  hopes  of  the  year,  to  de- 
stroy whole  acres  of  canes,  and  to  ruin  the  unfortu- 
nate planter.*'  The  Diatrcea  sacchari  is  a  small 
sized  straw-coloured  moth,  with  upper  wings  of  a 
tint  best  described  as  an  ochry-drab,  varied  with 
darkened  lines  and  margined  dots.  The  under 
wings  are  pale  yellow.  The  caterpillar  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  spotted  with  faint  black  dots,  and  in  s 
slight  degree  hairy.  This  Borer-moth  is  indigenous 
to  Jamaica,  or  at  least  is  now  ordinarily  known  to 
infest  the  Sugar-cane. 

The  late  Mr.  Stephen  Hannaford  of  St  Doro- 
thy,*' observes  Mr.  Hill,  "  in  a  communication  to  me 
respecting  this  pest,  so  well  known  on  this  Aie  d 
the  island,  wrote  me  that  *  the  system  of  trashing 
and  of  keeping  the  canes  clean  is  the  best  and  surest 
method,  as  well  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the 
Borer,  as  to  improve  tlie  juices.  In  seasonable  dis- 
tricts, where  this  system  can  be  fully  carried  out,  the 
mischievous  effects  of  the  Borer  seem  to  betrays 
want  of  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  manager 
to  his  field.  But  in  districts  subjected  to  long  spells 
of  drought,  the  utmost  caution  is  necessaij.  It  is 
generally  observed  that  the  Borer  coiiiniits  the  great- 
est injury  to  the  cane  after  a  rapid  growth,  which  is 
followed  by  a  spell  of  dry  weather,  whilst  vegetation 
seems  not  only  suspended,  but  the  plant  itself  strug- 
gling for  life.    In  this  dilemma  the  planter  chooses 
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he  least  of  two  evils.  To  trash  his  canes  under 
such  circumstances  would  prove  almost,  if  not  entirely, 

destructive  to  his  fields;  he  is,  therefore,  compelled 
to  suffer  the  Borer  to  proceed  unmolested,  until  rain 
has  fallen,  and  the  plant  has  again  started  into  life. 
Then  the  removal  of  all  the  loose  trash  from  the  cane 
will  check  the  progress  of  this  insect,  and  by  follow- 
ing up  this  operation  as  often  as  the  canes  require  to 
be  freed  from  superfluous  trash  tlie  Borer  ceases  to 
effect  further  perceptible  injury/ 

"  Mr,  Guilding  speaks  of  an  undetermined  Aphu 
as  one  of  the  insects  that  infest  the  sugar  cane. 
Some  sugar  canes  which  a  irieud  had  growing  in  his 
garden  in  Kingston,  were  observed  early  in  No- 
vember 1844  to  be  infested  with  Aphidet.  They 
made  their  appearance  in  considerable  swarms,  and 
at  once  invaded  both  the  leaves  of  the  cane  and 
those  of  the  plantain  (Mum).  Beyond  encumbering 
the  foliage  with  substances  that  more  or  less  ob- 
structed their  healthy  growth,  they  did  not  seem  to 
do  any  injury  by  lacerating  the  leaf,  nor  did  they 
appear  to  waste  the  plant  by  diminishing  its  ab- 
sorbent and  excretory  powers  in  any  perceptible 
degree ;  they,  however,  continued  increasing  and  mul- 
tiplying uitliout  sexual  intercourse,  and  were  ob- 
served to  be  ceaselessly  visited  by  the  common  small 
ants,  which  played  around  them,  and  touched  them 

caressingly.  These  provident  creatures  were  taking 
honey-dew  from  the  abdominal  ducts,  those  remark- 
able distinguishing  appendages  of  AplMei*  Nothing 
beside  this  good  fellowship  of  the  ants  was  observed 
in  the  colonies  of  our  Aphu^  till  within  some  few 
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\reeks  before  thej  were  brought  under  mj  notice, 
that  is,  in  Fdbraaiy  1845^  when  a  veij  remarkable 
white  insect  with  a  briaded  bordering  of  fleshy 
tubercles  on  the  abdominal  rings,  a  mark  of  the  larva 
of  the  Aphia-lion  (CAtyMpt),  made  ita  appeaxaaee 
among  them.  The  Aphia-liona  devoored  the  Aphtd/Uf 
and  covered  themselves  with  the  fragments  of  what 
tbejr  slaoghtered.  Whether  the  white  effloctflcence^ 
which  makes  ita  appearance  on  thevegetadon  in- 
fested by  the  Aphis,  and  the  little  white  spots  like 
patches  of  hoar  firost,  which  mark  the  presence  of 
the  Aphi»*lion,  be  what  in  other  islands  thej  csll 
the  white  blast,  which  was  said  to  have  been  distre^i- 
ing^  prevalent  in  1844, 1  am  not  able  to  say,  but  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  thia  plague  had  been  geneial 
throughout  the  West  Indies  that  season.  On  ex- 
amining under  the  microscope  the  leaves  infested 
with  the  JpkideB,  little  pearl4ike  oases  were  ssqb» 
each  containing  an  insect  in  its  course  of  develop- 
ment. These  cases  were  numerouslj  spread  about 
the  foliage.  Some  of  the  cells  were  seen  akcadf 
perforated  and  empty.  The  Apkidei  wet<e  to  be 
observed  about  in  their  active  pupa  state^  some 
with  th^  undevdoped  wings  glued  to  their  sidei^ 
and  with  their  bodies  of  a  bulk  somewhat  exceeding 
that  of  the  perfect  insect ;  the  perfect  %  had  wide 
reticulated  wings  marked  with  an  obscure  patch  ia 
one  section  of  the  outer  part  of  the  main  nervuxsi 
while  both  possessed  the  two  short  conical  abdominal 
tubes  from  which  the  ants  that  visited  them  gatheied 
supplies  of  honey-dew. 

Some  time  ago  the  Agricultural  Society  oi  Gre- 
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nada  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Jamaica,  ekboiate  ddineatioiis  of  a  fly  that  had  con- 
liderably  damaged  the  growing  canes  in  that  island, 
which  they  call  the  cane-fly.  It  was  a  four  winged 
fly  that  punctured  the  leaf,  and  deposited  numerous 
black  eggs ;  but  when  ecmsiderable  apprehensions 
were  entertained  for  the  consequences  to  the  yielding 
crop  of  canes,  the  planter  was  relieved  by  a  little 
parasitic  insect  which  made  its  appearance  among 
them,  and  after  fastening  on  the  back  of  the  per- 
forated fly,  devoured  it,  and  rid  them  of  this  hitherto 
nnobaerved  pest^  This  cane-fly  appeared  to  be  our 
Delphax  saccharivora,  a  visitor  as  yet  only  known  in 
St.  Thomaa  in  the  £ast 

I  have  yet  to  notice  the  Termite.   However  dis- 
astrous to  the  planter  may  be  the  visitation  of  the 
insects  we  have  described,  they  seem  to  me  all  of 
limited  injuriousness  compared  to  the  havoc  com-* 
mitted  by  the  Chraund  Termiie.    The  common  ap- 
pellation of  Borer  has  been  given  to  two  very  dis« 
similar  insects,  the  Calandra  saechari  and  the 
Diairm  saechari;  the  ime  a  beede^  the  other  a 
motlu    The  transformations  which  these  two  insects 
undeiigo  in  their  respective  seasons  bring  their  de- 
predations to  ah  end  before  they  have  gone  beyond 
some  three  or  four  joints  of  the  mature  sugar  cane ; 
bat  the  ground  Termites  devour  the  .entire  stock, 
ascend  from  the  root  to  the  crown  of  the  phmt, 
change  the  whole  vegetable  mass  from  a  saccharine  to 
aa  acidulous  pulp,  and  establish  themselves  in  consi* 
derable  patches  in  some  of  the  most  favourably  grow- 
ing £clds*   The  destruction  of  the  plant  for  all  sugar- 
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jnakiiig  purposeSj  is  not  however  the  sole  evil  at- 
tendant on  their  establishment  in  a  cane-field*  They 
carry  into  the  body  of  the  stock  which  they  perfoiate  a 
mass  of  pure  earth,  and  add  to  the  deteriorated  juice 
of  the  cane  a  quantity  of  absolute  iilth,  that  must 
do  incalculable  mischief  wherever  only  a  single  joint 
of  the  plant  they  have  contaminaud  is  un fortunately 
mixed  with  the  sound  and  uninfected  canes. 

We  are  all  fiuniliar  with  the  Tree  Termite,  the 
Termes  lucifugus,  or  white  ant,  that  forms  galleries 
in  the  trunks  of  trees :  we  are  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  nest-building  Termite,  the  Termei  arborumf 
that  constructs  a  large  massy  habitation  in  trees,  and 
contrives  a  covered  way  from  the  ground  to  the  nest, 
along  the  outside  of  branches,  composed  of  small 
pieces  of  gnawed  wood  cemented  together  with  a 
natural  glue.  Aversion  to  light  is  the  comniun 
character  of  the  whole  tribe.  All  the  species  are 
not  social,  nor  do  they  all  exhibit  the  oonstmctive 
instinct.  The  solitary  ones  simply  destroy  the 
bodies  in  which  they  take  up  their  abode,  and  arc 
to  be  traced  by  their  perforations  in  books,  and  in 
closely  packed  and  dry  substances.  Some  of  the 
perforating  Termites,  as  they  gnaw  away  wood,  iill 
up  the  interstices  with  clay,  tempered  to  an  exceed- 
ing degree  of  hardness.  The  internal  part  of  the 
timber  perforated  by  this  kind  may  be  said  to  be 
transformed  from  wood  to  stone*  One  species  uses 
red  clay,  another  black  earth,  and  a  third  woody 
materials.  They  adopt  expedients  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  the  tree  ant%  the  Far- 
miekhB.   As  these  would  enter  any  breach  of  their 
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habitation  and  seize  them,  and  carry  them  away,  they 
are  alert  in  repairing  the  external  breaches  which 
aoddent  makes  in  the  walk  of  their  galleries,  by 
sticking  into  them  patches  of  mud  and  compost. 

**  Smeathman,  who  has  very  minutely  described  and 
illustrated  the  tribes  of  Termites,  and  who  eonsiders 
their  whole  economy  of  life  as  a  providential  relation 
between  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances 
and  the  means  of  accelerating  vegetable  decay,  says 
tbej  do  not  usually  attack  trees  in  a  sound  state : 
'Vigorous  healtliy  trees  do  not  require  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  accordingly  these  consumers  have  no 
taste  for  them.'  When  a  large  tree  falls  from  age 
or  accident,  there  are  Termites  that  enter  it  on  the 
side  next  to  the  ground  and  devour  it  at  leisure. 
The  inside  is  soon  perforated  and  destroyed,  and 
nothing  but  the  outside  case  remains.  It  retaiiks  its 
form  for  a  time  alter  this  process  of  excavation  has 
been  gone  through,  but  it  &lls  away  and  crumbles  at 
a  touch,  and  is  so  unsubstantial,  that  Smeathman 
very  amusingly  observes,  *you  may  as  well  step 
i&pen  a  doud,*  as  set  foot  on  one  of  these  disem 
bowelled  masses  of  the  forest. 

"  The  general  remark  that  the  Termite  does  not 
attack  growing  trees,  is  the  fact  to  which  I  would 
direct  attention.  The  depredation  committed  by  the 
ground  Termite  on  a  field  of  sugar-canes  contradicts 
this  conclusion,  and  the  general  deduction  that 
Smeathman  would  draw  from  the  economy  of  life  of 
the  tribe.  There  is,  however,  a  portion  of  the  history 
given  by  him  of  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  some  of 
them,  that  bears  upon  their  attacks  upon  sapid  vege^ 
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tables,  and  illustrates  their  depredations  on  our  canes. 
There  are  royal  chambers  in  the  biUock-building 
Termitesy  sunounded  hy  a  countless  number  of 
others  of  different  shapes  and  dimensions,  all  of  them 
being  either  arched  cella  or  galleries :  these  open 
into  each  other^  or  communicate  by  passages  wide 
enough  for  the  soldiers  and  attendants,  of  whom  great 
numbers  are  necessary  and  always  in  waiting.  These 
apartments  lead  away  to  the  magazines  and  nurseiiei. 
The  magazines  are  eliambers  of  clay,  and  are  alwajs 
well  filled  with  provisions,  which  to  the  naked  eje 
consist  of  raspings  of  wood,  and  of  plants  which  tkif 
have  desiroyedf  but  are  found  by  the  microscope  to 
be  principally  gums  and  inspissated  vegetable  juices. 
These  are  thrown  together  in  little  massesit  some  of 
which  are  finer  than  othera,  and  resemble  the  wgar 
about  preserved  fruits;  others  are  like  crystallised 
drops ;  one  idnd  are  quite  transparent,  another  are 
like  amber,  a  third  brown  and  dear,  and  anodier 
quite  opaque,  just  as  we  see  ordinary  gums  are. 
The  magazines  are  intermingled  with  the  nurseries, 
which  are  buildings  totally  difierent  firom  the  rest  of 
the  apartments*  They  are  composed  entirely  of 
wooden  materials  cemented  together.  Smeathman 
calls  them  nurseries  because  they  are  invariahly 
occupied  by  ike  eggs  and  young  ones,  which  appear 
at  first  in  the  shape  of  those  called  labourers,  white 
as  snow.  We  may  perceive  in  this  description  of  a 
colony  of  Termites,  the  purpose  for  which  they  este- 
blish  themselves  in  our  cane-fields.  They  are  there 
abundantly  supplied  with  those  inspissated  juices, 
which  resemble  the  sugar  of  preserved  fruits  on 
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whieh  diey  feed.   As  they  have  an  utter  avenioii  to 

feeding  in  the  light,  they  leave  the  outer  portion  of 
the  stems  of  the  canes  they  penetrate  undevoured, 
letaining  the  intermediate  parts  as  divisions  and 
supports,  so  that,  while  the  cane  looks  externally  un- 
blemished, it  is  internally  destroyed.  The  earth  is 
introduced  to  repair  breaches  uid  add  resistance 
wherever  decay  has  weakened  the  stock  of  the  plant 
LatreiUe  says  they  are  furnished  with  an  acid  lor 
loftening  the  wood^  the  odour  of  which  is  exceedingly 
pungent,  and  that  they  moisten  their  galleries  with  a 
gelatinous  substance  similar  to  glue.  Whatever  may 
be  the  substance  they  use,  it  is  certain  that  the  sugar 
disappears  from  the  cane,  and  a  powerful  acidulated 
liquor  only  remains.  The  canes  become  as  red  as 
firaziletto-wood.  As  these  insects  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  subsisting  exposed  to  light,  the  best 
remedy  against  being  overrun  by  their  colonies  is 
the  elective  action  of  the  plough.  Tillage  by  horse 
or  cattle  implements,  by  which  the  soil  is  frequently 
disturbed  and  broken  up,  seems  the  only  cure  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil**' 


CURIOUS  SPIDBR. 

In  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Natural  History  of  Jamaica, 
vol.  ix*  pL  235.  fig.  3.,  there  is  a  representation  of  a 
Spider,  which  has  the  four  paun  of  legs  set  on  the 
mslet  by  couplets,  two  pairs  pointing  forwards  and 
two  pairs  backwards.  In  his  delineation  of  the  geo- 
metric web  there  are  a  few  zigzag  lines*   These,  as 
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Mr,  Hill  informs  me»  are  the  feeble  notices  of  a  veiy 
special  instinct 

The  creature  itself,  an  insect  of  much  beauty,  fell 
under  mj  own  observation*  It  was  at  CuUodeni  an 
estate  near  Bluefields,  the  undulating  and  down-like 
pastures  of  which  are  thickly  studded  with  palm-trees, 
chiefly  of  the  Fan -thatch  (Borasms  Jiabelli/orndt  f), 
and  the  bristling  Ebby-palm  {Jcroeamia  $eleroeafpa)i 
Immense  clumps  of  Prickly-pear  have  spread  them- 
selves over  the  rocky  surface,  and  among  the  oval 
nodes  of  these  were  placed  many  irregular,  perpen- 
dicular nets,  geometric  towards  the  middle.  The 
very  centre  of  each  web  was  occupied  by  an  elegant 
Spider,  hanging  head  downward,  the  upper  part  of 
whose  body  was  of  a  glistening  satiny  or  sOvery 
whiteness,  the  belly  yellow  spotted  with  black,  iuid 
the  legs  marked  with  alternate  rings  of  the  same 
contrasting  hues.  It  was  the  Epeira  argentata  of 
Fabricius,  or  a  species  closely  allied  to  it  The 
interesting  peculiarities  detailed  in  the  following 
communication  from  my  friend,  escaped  my  own 
observation,  in  my  eagerness  to  secure  the  specimens, 
of  which  I  took  three.  The  season  was  May,  but  i 
Mr.  Hill's  facts  were  observed  in  January. 

**  In  a  garden  passage  bordered  with  a  hedge  of 
the  Triphasia  {Limonia  trifoliata  of  Linnaeus),  a 
spider's  web  had  attracted  my  attention  in  consequence 
of  its  containing  in  the  centre  a  tliick  tissue  of  zig-zag 
lacings,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  orna- 
mented with  a  Saltier  cross.  On  examining  what 
there  was  peculiar  in  the  Spider  to  lead  to  the 
peculiarity  in  the  web^  a  little  observation  rendered 
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the  whole  apparent*  The  arrangement  of  the  legs  of 
the  species,  an  Aranew  eanerifarmis  as  Sloane  de- 
scribes it,  diffe  rs  l  i  om  that  of  the  generality  of  spiders. 
They  are  set  upon  the  corslet  in  double  pairs,  the 
doublets  dose  together,  two  pairs  before  and  two 
behind ;  the  two  forelegs  of  equal  length,  but  the  two 
hind  ones  slightly  unequal.  In  the  ordinary  position 
of  the  Spider,  when  in  a  state  of  watchful  repose  in 
the  centre  of  his  web,  the  four  double  legs,  represent- 
ing the  cross  usually  called  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  are  ex- 
tended out  so  as  exactly  to  cover  the  zig-zag  lacings, 
that  form  precisely  a  similar  cross.  The  anomalous 
structure  of  the  Spider  s  legs,  in  the  mere  necessities 
of  wear  and  tear,  rendered  requisite  this  thickening 
of  the  web  in  the  spots  where  the  legs  rested,  and  the 
whole  economy  indicated  a  relation  of  fitness,  useful- 
ness, and  consistency,  very  special  in  character. 

All  the  web,  except  about  some  half  inch  of  the 
centre,  was  composed  of  the  usual  radiated  lines  with 
concentric  intersections.  The  centre  was  a  sort  of  off- 
set disk  of  irr^ular  meshes,  to  avoid  the  crowding 
togttlicr  of  the  radiations  before  they  converge  to  a 
point.  Immediately  beyond  this  disk,  stretching 
through  about  an  inch  of  the  rays,  the  »g-zag  lacings 
were  extended,  and  so  overlaid  as  to  make  up  a  mass  of 
thickened  tissue,  about  twenty  or  thirty  times  the 
thickness  of  single  threads,  or  of  the  warp  and  woof 
of  other  portions  of  the  web. 

"  By  some  accident  the  web  I  first  noticed  got  de- 
stroyed; but,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  I  found 
the  Spider  bad  rebuilt  the  web  in  the  same  hedge 

bome  ten  yards  further  away ;  and  though  the  new 
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web  was  not  so  strong,  nor  so  carefully  eonstmeted  as 
the  preceding  one,  it  was  yet  formed  with  the  same 

peculiarities  of  zig-zag  lacings  of  a  thickened  tissue 
corresponding  to  the  Saltier  position  of  the  Spider's 
legs.  I  have  since,  in  the  course  ctf  my  natmal 
history  researches,  met  with  some  three  of  these 
Spiders  (they  are  rather  scarce),  and  the  same  pecu- 
liarity prevailed  in  alL  Sloane  evidently  noticed  it, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  its  purposes.*^ 

STINGLESS  BEES. 

Everything  relating  to  the  marvellous  instincts  of 

Bees  is  so  entertaioiDg,  that  the  following  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  needino 
apology. 

November  Sthy  1 847,  —  I  was  exceedingly  in- 
terested this  afternoon  by  the  sight  of  two  hiTes  of 
indigenous  Bees,  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Grarriques  st  i 
Skelton  Pen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Cobre.  The 
one  hive,  in  the  hollow  of  a  Calabash-tree,  bad  aa  i 
entrance  about  half  an  inch  wide  at  midway  up  the 
trunk,  the  cavity  being  supposed  to  descend  some 
four  feet  down.    The  other  was  in  a  Cordia  Chen}- 
tree,  and  was  laid  bare  by  a  considerable  portioa  of  | 
the  tree  being  cut  away.    The  cutting  just  disclosed 
the  uppermost  of  the  brood  ceils,  but  nothing  of  the 
sacklets  that  contained  the  honey.  I  take  our  bees  to  | 
be  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  with,  the  bee  of  Mexico, 
a  Melipona  or  Trigona,  called  by  the  Spaniards  ' 
AngeUtoi^  £rom  having  no  stinga»  They  settled  upon 

*  S08  bit  dcteriplaoo  st  ^  19S.  loL  U. 
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US,  and  we  handled  them ;  but  they  did  no  injury  to 
us,  though  it  was  perceptible  that  they  wure  excited, 
for  they  pursued  the  hand  and  clustered  on  it,  when 
portiona  of  the  brood  cella  were  taken  up.  The 
black  Ants  that  infest  forest  trees  had  tracked  tlio 
hive  in  the  Caiabash-tree,  and  had  congregated 
aionnd  the  entranoe-holey  making  an  effort  to  gain 
access.  A  sentinel-bee,  which  was  every  now  and 
then  relieved  from  his  guard,  stood  in  a  state  of 
restksa  watchiuhieasy  assisted  at  his  post  by  two 
Bees  behind.  The  Bees  behind  stood  reversed,  head- 
downward  f  andy  clinging  to  the  upper  arch  of  the 
entiancey  they  gased  upward,  and  watched  several 
Ants  clustered  above,  in  some  two  or  three  little 
groups  within  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  prepared  to 
rush  in,  if  the  sentinels  remitted  their  vigilance  for 
one  moment.  The  active  Ants  paced  upward  and 
downward  in  lines,  but  found  no  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  nearer  access  than  a  rapid  reconnoitring  of 
the  doorway.  The  entrance,  when  occupied  by  the 
three  sentinel  Bees,  admitted  of  no  access  by  comers 
and  goers  of  the  hive,  except  by  the  centre  Bee,  that 
guarded  the  hole  in  front,  momentarily  stepping  aside. 
TMs  movement  he  performed  with  surprising  quick- 
ness as  often  as  a  Bee  came  in  or  went  out  The 
wax  of  these  Bees  is  very  unctuous  and  dark  coloured, 
but  susceptible  of  being  whitened  somewhat  by  bleach- 
ing. The  honey  is  stored  in  clusters  of  cups,  about 
the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive, 
and  away  from  the  brood  cells.  The  brood  cells  arc 
hexagonal,  they  are  not  deep,  and  the  young  ones,  when 
xeady  to  burst  their  cerement,  just  fill  the  whole 
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cavity.  The  mother  Bee  is  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
other  Bees,  and  elongated  at  the  abdomen  to  dcmfale 

thuir  length." 

Both  of  the  stingless  genera  referred  to,  Melipona 
and  Tfigimaf  are  found  in  the  warm  regions  the 
New  World  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Old.  A 
species  of  the  former,  M.fulvipes,  is  found  in  Cuba; 
and  the  above  may  be  identical  with  it.  The  spedes 
of  Trigona  build  their  nests  at  the  extremities  of 
branches  of  trees,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  pear  j  the 
MeUporue  select  hoUow  trees.  The  nest  of  a  Meziesn 
MeUpona,  exhibited  at  the  Linnsaan  Society,  Jan.  89., 
1829,  built  in  a  hollow  log,  consisted  of  a  number  of 
irregularly-placed,  black,  oval  cells,  filled  with  thick 
honey  of  an  amber  colour,  among  which  several  of 
the  Bees  were  lying  dead. 

THE  UTIA,  OR  INDIAN  CONY. 

When  Columbus  discovered  the  greater  Antilles  in 
14d2S,  he  found  in  them  no  quadruped  of  sufficteDt 
impuriaiice  to  attract  notice  save  the  Alco  already 
noticed  ("  a  species  of  dof^  which  never  barked  ")  and 

a  kind  of  cony  or  rabbit,  called  Utia.'*  The  hitter 
was  the  only  four-footed  animal  that  afforded  meat  to 
the  simple  natives,  who  were  accustomed,  according 
to  the  early  Spanish  historians,  to  hunt  it  duriiig  its 
nocturnal  activity  by  the  light  of  the  Jtre-Jly. 

What  this  animal  really  was  has  been  a  matter  of 
uncertainty  until  recently.  It  has  been  commonly 
confounded,  by  topographers  and  historians,  with  the 
Agouti,  a  species  of  the  Cavy  tribe,  known  to  inhabit 
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the  Caribbean  chain,  and  reputed  to  be  indigenous  to 

the  larger  islands.  Thus  Bryan  Edwards,  enumerating 
the  quadrupeds  of  the  West  Indies,  mentions  the 
Agoutiy  the  Peccaiy^  the  Anoadillo,  the  Opossum, 
the  Racoon,  the  Musk-rat,  the  Alco,  and  the  Monkey.* 
Of  these  he  concludes  the  first  and  the  last  to  be  the 
only  indigenous  animals  now  surviving  in  the  krger 
islands,  and  thus  alludes  to  the  first.  The  Agouti 
is  sometimes  called  couti  and  coati;  it  was  corrupted 
mto  uti  and  utia,  by  the  Spaniards;  and  at  present 
is  known  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies  by  the 
terms pucarara  and  Indian  Cony,  It  is  the  Mus  agouti 
of  Linnaeus,  aud  the  Cavy  of  Pennant  and  Buifon." 
(Hist  W.  Ind.  i.  90.) 

A  few  years  ago  M.  Foumier  brought  to  Europe 
specimens  of  tlic  animal  which  still  bears  iu  Cuba 
the  name  of  Utia.  It  was  found  to  be  new  to 
naturalists,  and  a  genus  was  constituted  for  its  re- 
ception under  the  appellatiou  of  Capromys,  which 
Mr.  Waterhouse  arranges  in  the  great  Porcupine 
family.  Two  other  species  were  afterwards  added, 
all  three  being  inhabitants  of  Cuba;  and  a  fourth 
representing  them  in  Haiti,  but,  on  account  of  some 
difference  in  the  dentition,  erected  into  a  genus  by 
itself,  aud  called  PLagiodontia  cedium.  To  these  we 
hate  now  the  pleasure  of  adding  a  fifth,  the  Utia  of 
Jamaica,  which  we  shall  see  to  belong  to  the  Cuban 
genus  Capromys. 

The  Indian  Cony  is  quite  unknown  in  those 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  bclieTc  that  any  quadruroanous  aoimal 
was  indigenous  to  the  greater  Antilles. 
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western  dbtricta  of  the  south  aide  of  Jamaica  with 
which  I  am  familiar*    I  often  heard  it  spok^  of  as 

inhabiting  the  mountain  regions  of  Manchester,  a 
district  characterised  by  red  earth  and  honeycombed 
Bmestone  rock.  Mr.  Andrew  O.  Johnston,  in  a  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Hill,  describes  the  animal  as  pe- 
culiar to  a  similar  region  in  Portland 

I  have  not  heard  **  he  says,  of  its  inhabitiiig 
hollow  trees.  It  is  taken  generally  froni  under  rocks; 
and  that  range  of  the  John  Crow  Hills  which  furnishes 
the  beasts  in  abundance,  is  broken  limestone:  high 
mountains  on  the  north  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
from  its  source  to  Moore  Town.  The  other  range, 
which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Ghrande  from  Blue 
Mountain  Valley,  has  no  limestone  and  no  Conies. 
Both  ranges  are  very  lofty  ;  from  3000  to  4000  feet  in 
height.  They  form  a  sort  of  wedge  at  the  sources  cf 
the  Bio  Ghrande  and  Island  River  (which  last  flows  to 
Bath),  from  which  wedge  probably  this  district  of 
wilderness  derives  its  name  Cuna-Cmuu  This  is 
conjecture  only.  The  two  chains  unite  at  the  point 
of  the  wedge  and  form  a  saddle  ;  on  the  north  rises 
Rio  Grande;  on  the  south.  Island  River.  The 
broken  limestone  is  in  a  great  measure  honeycomb 
rock,  tliouj^h  some  of  it  is  compact  limestone. 
De  la  Beche  has  misunderstood  the  whole  chain.  I 
suppose  he  never  explored  it.  The  other  chain  he 
has  well  described:  transition  and  trap,  with  immense 
masses  of  conglomerate  boulders; — but  no  Conies i 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  one  in  the  lowlands  at  aOt 
neither  in  woods  nor  hedges.** 

Mr.  Hill,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Johnston 
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and  with  myself,  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  Cony  of 

Jamaica  had  no  close  affinity  with  the  Caviform 
Kodeutia,  but  was  generically  identical  with  the 
Gipromyr  of  Cuba.  The  details  of  stracture  by 
which  he  convincingly  proves  these  facts,  want  of 
space  compels  me  to  omit ;  but  his  polite  transmission 
to  me  of  specimens  in  skin  and  in  spirit,  has  enabled 
me  to  confirm  his  conclusions,  and  to  give  to  the 
Indian  Conjr  the  specific  name  and  the  distinctive 
charactm  contained  in  the  note  below.* 

From  the  letters  of  this  gentleman,  however,  I 
gladly  make  the  following  extracts,  comprising  many 
particulars  of  the  economy  and  stracture  of  this 

*  ItM SborMailed  Utiflb  ((kqtn>mf8 hmek^tami,  Bmlu)  Tulverj 
Ami,  aboDt  ooMglitli  of  CIm  total  kogUu  dam  and  huA, 
gcnOTill J  firom  }  to  1  inch  in  lengthy  with  n  few  longer  hain  infers 
niied,  bat  eU  of  one  kind:  eeoh  heir  ia  blaek*  with  e  ring  of  bright 
bey  or  golden  brown  near  the  tip»  imparting  a  brindled  appeaianee 
to  the  Ibr,  like  that  of  a  dark  speeinien  of  the  Brown  Rat  On  the 
throaty  brcaat,  and  belly  the  ftir  b  yellowish,  beeooiuig  white  akng 
the  mcrial  lin»  The  fcct  are  clothed  with  Uackiab  hair,  short  and 
sdff;  the  mies  are  bleek,  roogliened  with  rasp-like  waits;  The  tbomb 
of  the  fiire-pawB  is  a  rudimentary  taberokb  but  armed  with  a  diatinet 
blont  nalL  The  great  toe  of  the  hind  ftet  set  ftr  back,  separable,  and 
tbmnb-like.  Ears  blaekidi  grey,  short,  and  fleshy.  MuSle  (orbioed 
flnt  termination  of  the  snout)  Uaaklsh,  dotbed  witti  a  glistening  pile 
of  very  short  down,  the  extreme  margins  of  the  nostrils  alone  being 
naked.  Moustaches  long.  Incisors  white.  Molars  with  two  deep 
oblique  Iblds  'externally  and  one  internally.  Tail  stiflT,  taper,  with 
rounded  point ;  scaly,  with  thick  short  bristly  hair,  ivhich  is  blacken 
the  upper  surfoce,  greyish-brown  below  -.  the  base  of  the  tail  is  nearly 
naked. 

Tlic  ibllowing  admeasurements  are  taken  from  two  specimens;  the 
one  not  quit«  grown,  a  stuffed  skin  in  bad  presenration  }  the  other  an 
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April  1848.  —  Mr.  Johnston's  information 
respecting  the  district  in  Portland  inhabited  by  the 

Indian  Cony,  showed  that  two  conditions  wore 
necessary  to  constitute  a  befitting  locality  for  it 
Surface  rocks,  replete  with  cellular  hiding-places, 
and  abundance  of  succulent  roots,  fruits,  and  lierbage. 
Our  limestone  hills  bordering  the  plain  of  St. 
Catherine,  are  all  well-marked  with  the  first  requi* 
site,  the  cellular  hiding-places  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
Ked-hilb  that  su])[)ly  the  necessary  exuberance  and 
diversity  of  vegetable  food:  — there  alone  the  Indian 
Cony  is  common.  In  the  limestone  districts,  defi- 
cient in  moisture  and  herbage^  it  is  scarce^  if  not 
altogether  unknown.  Fruit  trees,  such  as  oranges, 
8tar>apples,  nesberries,  and  Avogado-pears,  together 
with  plums,  guavas,  anonas,  and  plantains,  abound  on 
the  Ked-hills,  and  tuberous  and  fEurinaoeous  vegetables 


adult,  disjointed,  in  spirits,  in  excellent  condition,  but  wanting  the 
central  portion  of  the  trunk. 


Teoas* 

AdaH. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Total  length,  including  tail 

16  0 

I8  0(?) 

Length  of  head     •          •  . 

3-0 

3-5 

From  muisle  to  orifice  of  ew 

9-8 

n        lo  front  angle  of  eje  • 

1*5  nearly 

1*6 

Length  ofeer  (Inner  side)  - 

10 

t,          (outer  aide)  - 

•66 

Width  of  ear 

*7  nearljr 

Circumference  of  body 

90 

Lengtli  of  tail  ... 

SO 

9*1 

.  Diameter  of  tail  at  t>aae  • 

m  m 

'B 

„           nt  tip 

*  m 

•2 

Fore  sole  to  tip  of  longest  daw 

1-5 

\-6 

Hind  sole 

2-(? 

2-8 
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3ze  ciihiTated  there  in  profusion.  Cellular  labyrinths 
riddle  the  rocks  through  and  through,  and  their 

hiding-places  are  intricate  and  difficult.  As  they 
are  secure  in  such  localities  against  the  pursuit  of 
dogSy  the  Conies  brought  for  sale  are  always  obtained 
by  trapping.  Tliey  go  out  to  feed,  and  return  to 
their  lodgments,  by  a  constant  pathway,  observed 
to  be  well-trodden,  and  strewed  with  pellets  of  dung, 
and  leading  into  adjoining  provision  grouiuls.  As 
they  feed  at  night,  they  are  not  coninionly  met  with 
abroad;  but  if  they  are  surprised,  and  the  track-way 
to  their  holes  be  at  some  distance  off,  they  may  be 
dodged,  and  run  down,  and  taken.  I  have  seen  live 
Conies  brought  into  town,  but  they  were  always  young 
animals,  and  were  said  to  hare  been  run  down  and 
caught  before  they  could  retreat  to  the  rocks ;  they 
wanted  the  experience  and  cunning  of  the  old  ones, 
though  they  are  naturally  of  quick  vision  and  of 
acute  scent,  and  their  taste  is  delicate  and  fastidious. 

^'  I  nu  iit  ionedf  oumier*s  description  of  the  Utiaof 
Cuba.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  naturalist 
Tvho  described  the  true  characteristics  of  this  animal, 
and  assigned  it  its  proper  place  iu  classification ;  hence 
the  Cuba  Cony  has  received  his  own  name,  Capromys 
Fumieri,  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our 
bpecies  is  its  shorter  tail.  That  appendage  is  about 
half  the  length  of  that  of  the  Capromys  of  Cuba. 
Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  power  and  of 
habit  which  accompany  this  distinction,  there  seems 
to  be  enough  of  a  common  character  to  make  the 
following  extract  from  Foumier*s  account  of  his 
imimal  applicable  to  tlie  Jamaica  species.    '  Theiv 
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walk  is  almost  absolatelj  plantigrade,  and  dieb 

movements  are  slow,  their  hinder  parts  appearing 
when  ia  motion  to  be  as  embarrassed  as  the  bearV 
*  They  take  occaaional  leaps,  soddenlj  tarning  roimd 

from  head  to  tail,  like  the  field  iiiouse  ;  and  tbey 
gallop  when  at  play,  and  make  a  noise  with  the  soles 
of  their  feet.'  '  They  climb  with  ease,  assisting  them- 
selves  with  their  tails  as  a  support,  and  they  use  the 
same  in  descending.'  '  They  often  raise  themselves 
to  a  listening  posture,  sitting  erect,  with  the  haods 
hanging  down,  like  rabbits  and  hares  ;  and  in  eatinff 
they  employ  sometimes  both,  at  other  times  one,  of 
their  hands  only/  When  the  substance  is  small 
enough  to  be  held  between  their  fingers  and  the 
tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  thumb,  the  single  hand  is 
then  put  in  requirition.  If  the  Jamaica  species 
should  not  prove  to  be  the  second  Cuba  one  to  which 
Poppig  has  given  the  name  of  Capnmys  prehetmlUf 
and  about  which  there  exists  some  doubt  among 
naturalists,  I  should  suggest  C  braehyurut  as  a  dis- 
tinctive name  for  our  Cony. 

^<  I  cannot  much  depend  on  the  Negro  statements 
respecting  its  prehensile  powers;  they  represent 
them  as  feeble,  or  not  frequently  put  in  requisition. 
They  seem  to  me  only  to  have  seen  the  Cony  under  ' 
the  huny  of  alarm ;  for  they  tell  me,  they  will  attempt 
to  scramble  up  trees,  but  generally  fall  back,  unable  i 
to  make  good  their  hold*     I  have  observed  the 
ClfljMKNnyf  of  Cuba  in  ascent.   Some  three  or  four  of  { 
them  confined  in  a  capacious  pen  in  which  trees  were 
growing,  were  very  familiar ;  and  being  exposed  to 
no  apprehension  when  looked  at»  or  even  when 
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Iiandled,  they  pursued  their  wonted  frolicking^  and 
moved  about  as  when  free  and  at  large.  They 
planted  their  feet  and  hands  on  the  limba  like  bears, 
and  climbed  leisurely,  but  with  great  facility,  along 
the  branches,  and  descended  rather  rapidly.  We 
may  suppose  they  would  hardly  take  to  trees  at  all, 
howerer  they  might  fail  in  making  good  their  retreat 
up  tliem,  unless  they  were  familiarly  acquainted  with 
them.  They  only  seem  to  fail  to  do  hurriedly  that 
which  they  can  at  any  time  eflfect  only  deliberately* 

Although  the  extremities  of  the  Indian  Cony 
exhibit  such  fitness  for  holding  and  graspingi  they 
appear  never  to  be  applied  to  the  pmposes  of 
digging  burrowing.  They  may  extract  the  roots, 
which  they  make  part  of  their  food,  by  scratching 
the  ground  and  drawing  out  such  portions  as  their 
strength  may  manage ;  but  they  never  remove  the 
earth  to  any  depth  to  reach  the  esculent  under* 
ground  provisions  of  the  Negro  garden  s  yet  when  they 
are  enticed  to  take  the  rude  traps  and  springes  which 
the  Negroes  set  for  them,  the  temptation  is  always 
some  piece  of  the  large  farinaceous  roots,  which  by 
their  own  labour  they  can  never  procure  for  them* 
selves.  Their  delicacy  of  scent  enables  them  to 
perceive  when  any  substance  has  been  previously 
touched  and  handled.  It  would  be  quite  hopeless  to 
entice  the  Cony  to  the  trap  by  setting  it  at  once. 
It  is  necessary  to  reconcile  him  to  feed  on  the  roots 
which  are  to  attract  him,  by  permitting  him  for  a 
succession  of  nights  to  eat  without  danger,  by  strew* 
ing  the  food  about  the  unset  trap.  When  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  what  has  been  devoured  in  the 
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previous  nightSy  that  the  Cony's  confidence  is  weD 

secured,  the  springe  is  set,-  and  the  morning  scarcely 
ever  fails  to  exhibit  him  caught  and  strangled. 

Jan.  20th,  1851. —I  procured  the  other  day  an 
Indian  Cony,  and  have  the  head,  feet,  and  tail  in 
spirits,  to  be  transmitted  to  you  by  the  first  vessel 
for  England.  I  am  led  to  think  yon  will  find,  on 
examining  these  several  parts,  that  onr  animal  is  the 
Plagiodontia  adhnn  of  your  extracts.  In  pressing 
the  limbs  to  stow  them,  I  observed  the  tight  manner 
in  which  the  fore-paws  closed  up,  showing  great 
power  of  prehension,  and  tlie  cxtcMit  to  which  the 
hind  toes  under  a  similar  degree  of  force  expanded 
and  stretched  out*  The  hand,  though  thumbless» 
has  evidently  all  the  grasp  peculiar  to  the  Squirrel, 
and  the  hind  feet  more  of  a  capacity  for  pressing 
rugged  surfaces  than  belongs  to  the  feet  of  the  Babbit. 
Every  observer  concurs  in  representing  the  Indian 
Cony  as  frequently  sitting  up  while  eating,  but  few 
assign  to  it  that  ability  in  using  the  hand  that  is 
given  to  the  Agouti  and  the  Capromys,  and  all 
doubt  whether  it  has  nuich  power  to  hold  the  food 
and  carry  it  to  the  mouth  single^fisted*  I  could  have 
wished  I  had  seen  a  Uving  specimen,  not  alone  for 
making  observations  on  this  uncertain  point ;  but 
$pecially  for  another  matter  in  which  this  particular 
animal  is  interesting  ahov€  all  others  whatever.  The 
teats  are  not,  like  those  of  rabbits,  or  other  allied  races, 
placed  on  lines  from  the  belly  to  tiie  breast.  They 
are  situated  midway  between  the  belly  and  the  baekj 
that  is,  just  at  the  extremity  of  the  short-ribs  along  the 
#ides,  where  they  ^ihoot  out  backward  as  protuberant 
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nipples  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  body,  two  on 
each  side.   This  is  altogether  without  analogy  in  the 
kindred  Agouti,    In  that  animal  Buffon  says,  II 
m*a  paru  que  cet  animal  avoit  douze  mamelons,  sept 
8ur  la  poitrine,  trois  i,  droite  et  qnatre  a  gauche,  et 
cinq  sur  le  ventre,  trois  a  droite  et  deux  ii  gauche; 
mais  je  n*ai  pas  pii  m'assurer  que  tous  les  tubercules 
que  j'ai  pris  pour  des  mamelons,  Aissent  en  efkt  de 
vrais  mamelons,  ou  qu'il  n  y  en  eut  encore  d'autrea 
que  je  n^aie  pu  distinguer  de  tuhercules  qui  se 
trouToient  a  la  lacine  de  chaque  poiL    U  resulte  de 
la  position  de  douze  mamelons  dont  je  viens  de  faire 
mention,  qu'il  devroit  y  en  avoir  deux  de  plus,  Tun 
sur  le  odte  droit  de  la  poitrine,  et  Tautre  sur  le  c&t6 
gauche  du  ventre."  —  (1st  edition,  1760,  vol.  viii. 
page  386.)    This  is  certainly  a  curious  arrangement 
of  the  teats  in  the  Agouti,  not,  however,  as  to  place, 
hut  as  to  the  numerical  distribution  of  the  nipples 
along  the  belly  and  the  breast.    Yet  it  makesi  no 
approach  to  the  anomalooa  position  of  those  of  our 
Cony.    I  wonder  whether  there  be  anything  of  this 
in  the  Utia  of  Su  Domingo  {Plagiodontia)  or  in  that 
of  Cuba  {Capramys).   Rudimentary  tubercles  in  the 
male,  the  representatives  of  teats,  are  found  in  the 
same  situation. 

"  To  conceive  the  animal  in  the  act  of  suckling,  we 
must  picture  it  seated  in  the  posture  of  a  Hare  in  a 
form,  pressing  the  body  to  the  earth  and  filling  the 
udder  with  milk,  while  the  young  ones  draw  the 
nipple  on  both  sides  at  once.  We  must  conclude 
from  this  organisation  that  the  cavities  in  rocks  and 
trees  in  which  it  lives  and  breeds,  are  not  narrow 
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boles  like  the  burrows  of  rabbits,  but  capacious  cells, 
the  young  requiring  room  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  parent  to  stretch  out  in  the  act  of  lactation. 
The  exposed  nipples  would  be  liable  to  be  torn  by 
prickly  ahrubti  so  abnodaat  in  our  wastest  if  the 
Cony  fed  in  open  commons  like  the  wild  rabbit  Its 
movements  are  confined  to  the  provision  grouod, 
where  the  herbage  is  soft  and  succulent;  and  as  these 
are  ordinarily  well-weeded,  ^th  dear  space  for 
running  to  and  fro,  however  massed  and  matted  the 
▼egetation  may  be,  it  courses  through  it  without 
much  danger  of  kceraCing  the  teats  •  •  •  •  You  will 

observe  that  the  nails  are  quite  poiu ted,  and  that  the 
edges  of  the  under  groove  are  sharp,  showing  that 
the  feet  of  the  Cmiy  move  over  the  ground  without 
much  wearing  and  rubbing.  ..... 

«  As  the  capability  of  the  Rodentia  to  raise  objects 
between  the  fbre-pawa  is  determined  by  the  form  of 
the  clavicles,  perfect  clavicles  not  alone  enabling 
them  to  exert  them  with  this  effect,  but  giving  them 
the  abili^  to  climb  trees,  the  uncertainty  respect- 
ing this  power  in  the  Indian  Cony  will  be  determined 
hereafter  by  an  examination  of  that  part  of  the 
skeleton*  Hares  and  rabbits,  whose  clavicles  are  in- 
complete, have  no  such  power;  they  sit  on  their 
haunches,  but  they  do  no  more  than  play  with  their 
fore-feet ;  rats  and  micci  with  perfect  clavicles,  are 
powerful  climbers,  and  are  not  without  ability  to 
use  the  hands,  but  their  clench  is  not  considerable. 
Squirrels,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  climbing  and 
hand-folding  capad^  m  perfectian*  With  these 
researches  completed,  and  with  what  we  have  of 
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other  peculiaritiesi  we  shall  uo  longer  be  at  fault  ia 
classification.** 

Thii  f tnmge  poeitioQ  of  the  teats  is  not  quite 
singular,  though  it  has  never  before  been  remarked 
in  the  Ca^roviys,  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  his  beautiful 
work  on  the  MammaUa,  now  in  progress,  thus  alludes 
to  the  subject:  —  "  The  female  Cojpu  (a  large  South 

American  Rodent  of  the  same  family)  •  

swims  with  her  young  on  her  back  until  they  are  suffix 
dently  large  to  follow  the  parent.  This  habit  helps 
to  explain  the  singular  position  of  the  nipples  in 
the  female  Coypu.  Of  these  four  were  found  by 
M.  Lereboullet  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and 
situated  rather  above  the  mesial  line  of  the  flanks, 
the  foremost  being  placed  behind  the  shoulder,  and 
the  hindermost  in  front  of  the  thigh."  Mr.  Water* 
house  considers  that  tliis  p us i Lion  of  the  nipples, 
rather  on  the  sides  than  the  under  part  of  the  body, 
will  be  found  a  common  drcumstance  in  the  Hystri* 
cine  division  of  Rodents,  since  he  has  found  them  so 
situated  in  the  genera  LagostomuSy  Octodon,  Ha* 
iroeama,  and  Nehmyi*  —  {Naim  HuU  MammaUop 
iL«99.) 

The  following  notes  by  Mr.  Johnston  will  be  read 
with  interest  After  a  minute  detail  of  some  par- 
ticulars of  structure  distinguishing  the  animal  from 
the  Cavies,  he  thus  continues :  — 

*^  The  animal  treads  on  the  whole  of  the  lower 
joint  of  the  hind  leg,  from  the  hough,  as  does  the 
rabbit;  it  is  in  fact  plantigrade,  but  its  usual  motion 
is  very  unlike  that  of  either  rabbit  or  rat ;  the  former 
slwaysy  and  the  latter  generally,  moving  the  pairs  of 
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limbs  together^  galloping,  in  fact.  The  Indian  Cony> 
on  the  contrary,  walks  like  a  horse,  or,  applying  its 
plantigrade  feet  as  the  bear,  moves  onward  like  a  dog 
trotting.  In  its  gait  it  waddles  rather  grotesquely. 
I  am  describing  a  Uving  specimen  before  me,  which 
is,  as  I  understand,  about  eight  weeks  old,  and  would 
weigh  ten  ounces.  It  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour, 
very  familiar,  and  almost  affectionate ;  gratified  by 
kind  notice,  and  utterly  void  of  fear*  It  sleeps  with 
one  or  other  of  the  children  in  the  house,  and  eats 
anything  which  they  feed  on,  vegetables  andiiesh,aiul 
it  is  very  fond  of  salt-fish.  If  handled  by  a  stranger 
it  is  more  shy,  squeaks,  and  even  threatens  to  bite 
and  scratch  if  displeased,  but  has  scarcely  as  jet 
proceeded  to  these  extremities.  It  was  taken  when 
very  young  from  under  a  limestone  rock  on  the 
northern  ridge  of  the  Carrion  Crow  Mountains,  and 
was  raised  with  little  trouble  on  milk  and  vegetables. 
It  now  waddles  about  tlie  table  when  permitted, 
picking  up  crumbs,  or  any  fragments  of  food,  and 
when  it  can  find  no  more  it  jumps  down  widiout 
fear,  although  this  effort  lias  a  very  awkward  ap- 
pearance. The  soles  of  tlie  feet  are  bkck,  soft,  and 
raspy.  It  had  a  respectable  moustache,  but  being 
a  little  too  inquisitive  about  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it 
singed  these  almost  entirely  off.  Though  it  waddles 
in  its  common  motion,  it  jumps  like  a  rabbit  when 
hurried  or  impatient. 

"  The  Cony  is  easily  procured,  being  abundant  up 
here  [Portland] ;  it  is  inoffensive  until  attacked; 
then  it  becomes  as  savage  as  a  badger.  It  'chaws' 
the  dogs.  The  ilesh  of  the  young  is  very  good  indeed." 
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Mr.  Hill  has  lately  &voured  me  with  the  following 

notes,  in  addition  to  the  above,  which  conclude  our 
present  informadoii  conceniing  the  economy  of  the 
qpedea. 

"At  Two-mile  Wood,  a  run  of  stunted  forest  on  the 
road  to  St.  Dorothy's,  is  a  perfect  warren  of  Indian 
Cooies.  Patches  of  BrameUa  pinguin  occur  among 
the  woodland.  This  is  an  aboriginal  cover  in  the 
lowlands,  and  is  almost  the  only  place  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  plains.  The  overseer,  Mr.  Russel,  teUs 
me  that  when  he  surprises  them  out  in  the  adjoining 
sward,  and  his  dogs  cut  tiiem  oii'  from  the  cover,  they 
run  up  the  Cashaw  trees,  and  grapple  the  Vough  bark 
easily.  This  is  another  point  of  resemblance  to  the 
Cuba  Capromys.  I  have  applied  for  living  specimens 
to  send  to  England.'* 

I  learn  that  our  Cony  is  fond  of  browsing  the 
Logwood  {llccmatoxylon)  and  the  Bastard  Cedar 
((jKosfima) ;  or  rather  that  it  barks  these  trees  just 
above  ground.  It  is  never  seen  out  in  wet  weather; 
and  it  has  never  yet  been  traced  by  its  loot-prints.'* 

The  species  appears  to  be  the Small  Indian  Cony, 
Jfnt  8 ;  mafaTf  fuseo-dnereuSf  caudd  trunctUd  of 
Browne  ;  of  which  he  gives  no  distinct  information, 
except  that  it  is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  Sloane  takes 
not  the  least  notice  of  it :  Long  merely  includes  it  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  wild  animals. 

ORCUID£i£. 

Though  Jamaica  cannot  boast  of  Orchideous  plants 
BO  curious  or  so  gorgeous  as  some  that  are  found  in 
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Continental  America  or  in  the  great  Indian  ideSy  jet 
it  has  many  species  of  much  beauty.  Epidendnm 

ciliare  and  Brmsia  caudata  care  curious  forms,  the 
former  for  the  delicately-fringed  white  lip,  and  the 
latter  for  the  length  and  slendemess  of  its  spotted 
yellow  petals.  The  shell-like  form  of  Epid,  cock" 
leatum  and  E.frayrans  is  interesting,  as  is  the  delight* 
ful  perfume  widely  diffused  by  the  latter.  The  lilsc 
spikes  of  lonopsiSf  and  the  crimson  ones  of  Brough- 
tonia  sanguineaf  yield  to  few  in  beauty  ;  and  of  ter- 
restrial species,  a  rich  puxple  Bletia  that  I  found 
in  the  Bocdguas  near  Spanish  Town,  and  a  Phajus 
from  the  summit  of  Bluefields  Peak,  are  particularly 
noble. 

I  have  not  found  that  the  OrehidM,  any  more 
than  other  tribes  of  plants,  are  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular season  of  flowering.  It  is  commonly  con- 
sidered that  the  dry  season  is  a  period  of  rest  for  thete 

parasites,  and  that  the  return  of  the  periodical  rains 
stimulates  them  to  push  forth  their  leaves  and  flowen* 
In  Jamaica,  however,  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this,  so  many  that  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  the 
rule.  Thus  in  February  and  March,  the  time  of 
drought,  Braughtania  sanguinea  flowers  profusely  and 
magnificently  all  along  the  shore  of  Westmoreland. 
£pidettdrum  umhelLatum  I  also  found  in  blossom, 
not  far  from  the  shore;  and  a  little  PohfMtaeUai^) 
appeared  to  have  just  done  blossoming.  Angnvam 
funale  continues  to  throw  out  its  elegant  flowers 
successively  all  through  this  period  of  drought 

In  the  mountain  woods,  at  the  same  time,  I  foand 
the  dense  spikes  of  Epi<L  nutans  depending  in  abuJi* 
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dance  from  the  forks  of  the  trees^  and  the  fine  Phajus 
that  I  have  already  spoken  of  rearing  its  magnificent 
head  in  the  gloom  of  the  bush.  The  rose-coloured 
Bletia  of  Bluefields  Mountain,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  drought  showed  only  the  withered 
leaves  crowning  the  round  compacted  bulbs,  was  in 
full  flower  at  the  latter  part  of  this  period ;  and  it 
was  in  March  of  the  following  year,  a  season  even 
more  arid  than  the  former,  that  I  met  with  the  pro- 
fuse  blossom  of  the  lovely  purple  Bletia,  growing  on 
a  precipitous  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Cobre* 
Towards  the  end  of  the  dry  period  I  saw  Epid^fra^ 
grans  and  Ep.  coehleatum  in  blossom  on  open  trees 
in  the  beautiful  park-like  pen  called  the  Kepp,  in  the 
LuanaMountains;  and,  a  little  later,  Brasavola  nodoia 
flowered  at  Bluefields,  where  it  is  abundant.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  I  had  found  this  species  in 
blossom  at  Alligator  Pond  in  company  with  Brought 
tonia  sangumea^  during  the  early  part  of  December, 
when  it  rained  nearly  every  day ;  yet  around  Blue- 
fields,  while  the  latter,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
flowering  profusely,  the  former  was  flowerless  until 
the  beginning  of  March. 

At  the  same  time  many  kinds  were  out  of  bloom 
tfaroughout  this  season,  some  of  which  flowered  soon 
after  the  commeneement  of  the  vernal  rains*  Maxil' 
iaria  Barringlonue,  whose  great  wrinkled  bulbs  had 
been  conspicuous  on  the  mountain  trunks,  threw  out 
its  fleshy  flowers  from  among  the  roots  about  the 
end  of  March,  and  continued  flowering  through  April, 
A  little  later,  the  long  spikes  of  Oncidium  Cartha* 
gineme  were  waving  in  the  breeze  all  through  the 
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high  woods  that  hordered  the  shore.    Bulbs  of  Efid. 

Jra^ran^  aud  of  Bnusia  caudala  that  had  been  brought 
from  the  mountahi  in  the  diy  weather,  and  planted 
out  in  the  open  air,  blossomed^  the  former  at  the 
beginning,  the  latter  towards  the  end,  of  May.  About 
the  middle  of  the  same  month,  in  the  tall,  dark,  and 
humid  woods  of  Shrewsbury,  about  halfway  up  the 
mountains  of  St.  Elizabeth's,  I  saw  several  racemes 
of  a  beautiful  lonopsis*  in  rich  bloom.  The  irregular 
tuber-Uke  bulbs  of  that  terrestrial  Orchid,  with  a 
Bletia-like  habit,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
dense  bush  on  the  summits  of  the  Biuehelds  Peaks, 
had  thrown  out  their  tall  but  not  very  inviting  pani^ 
cles  of  flower  through  the  month  of  June.  The  laiw 
were  at  that  time  descending  copiously,  and  continued 
to  fall  until  the  middle  of  August;  about  wbich 
time  I  met  with  Epid.  fuscatum  in  blossom  in  the 
tall  woods  of  Basin  Spring,  a  little  lower  elevation 
than  Bluefields  Mountain.  About  this  time  also  the 
singularly  fringed  blossom  appeared  on  EpicL  eittan^ 
which  had  hitherto  displayed  only  its  long  spindle- 
shaped  bulbs,  each  crowned  with  its  pair  of  leatbeiy 
leaves.  Soon  afterwards  the  autumnal  drought  com- 
menced, but  I  have  no  further  record  of  the  flowering 
of  OrchideiBn 

If  this  irregularity  of  flowering,  or  rath^  apparent 
independence  of  seasonal  rain,  had  been  confined  to 
the  recesses  of  the  mountaia  woods,  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising,  since  there  actual  dryness  seems  uih 
known.    On  the  summits  of  Bluefields  Peaks,  and 

*  Swirts,  If  I  mirtake  Dot,  dncribflt  ibiM^£i  at  dlbcUng  tbe 
open  pastures. 
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especially  in  tbe  shallow  intenrening  valleys,  whether 
from  the  closeness  of  the  woods  preventing  the  escape 
of  vapours,  or  the  luxuriance  of  the  rank  vegetation, 
the  air  feels  at  all  times  surcharged  with  moisture, 
even  durinf^  the  dry  seasons.  In  the  mght  this 
moisture  is  concentrated  very  copiously,  so  that  in  the 
concavities  of  large  leaves,  sometimes  as  much  as  a 
wine-glass  full  of  clear  water  may  be  seen  collected, 
especially  on  such  leaves  as  those  of  the  HeUconia,  or 
wild  plantain,  and  of  the  great  esculent  Arums, 
called  Cocoes,  of  the  Negroes'  grounds.  I  have  many 
a  time  been  refreshed  by  drinking  from  these  leaves. 
The  ferns  and  other  herbaceous  plants  that  £ringe  the 
narrow  paths,  and  the  Lycopodiunu  and  mosses  that 
form  thick  cushions  around  the  roots  of  the  trees,  are 
always  found  heavy  with  dew,  and  as  it  were  saturated, 
when  one  visits  this  locality  in  the  early  morning. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  trees  exercised  by 
Orchidea,  it  certainly  seems  to  exist,  but  is  not,  I 
think,  very  exclusive.  In  the  lowlands,  the  lovely 
Broughtonia  sanguinea  is  found  in  very  diflcrent  situ* 
ations;  on  the  Palmetto  thatch  (a  small  species  of 
Thfrinax^  I  believe),  that  forms  an  extensive  grove, 
at  Crabpond  Morass,  it  grows  abundantly,  at  the 
height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground.  At  Alligator 
Pond  I  took  it  from  a  Hog*plum  {Spwidktt  grao€0* 
lens),  and  around  Bluefields  it  is  common  on  the 
Calabash,  both  trees  of  moderate  dimensions.  But 
on  the  road  to  Savannah  le  Mar,  bunches  of  its  bril- 
liant blossom  are  seen  depending  from  the  loffy  forks 
and  limbs  of  the  towering  Cotton-trees  {Eriodendron)^ 
at  an  elevation  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet» 
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Brtuavola  nodoMa  has  perbaps  an  equal  range  as  to 

elevation,  and  is  fonnd  on  the  same  trees  as  thosejost 
mentioned,  frequently  in  company  with  Brought onia. 
It  also  affects  the  Yokewood  (a  species  of  Bigm^ 
nia),  the  Birch  (Bunera),  and  many  other  trees; 
being  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  lowland  Orchids. 
The  leafless  Angraetm  funale^  as  I  have  before  inti- 
mated, clings  bj  its  tortuous  roots  to  the  trunk  of 
the  Calabash,  at  the  height  of  a  yard  or  two  from 
the  earth;  the  great  mass  of  its  roots  depending,  in 
a  tangled  plexus,  in  the  aii*. 

Oncidium  Carthagtnense  also  prefers  the  Calabash ; 
but  it  is  found  likewise  on  the  Eiddlewood  (Cy^^ 
rax jj Ion)  and  other  trees,  always  on  the  branches,  or 
in  the  forks,  at  an  elevation  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  I 
feet    The  flat  bulbs  of  a  MaxUlaria  (as  I  believe)  i 
cling  in  abundance  to  the  trees  growing  in  the  morass 

that  borders  the  sliorc  at  Cave  ;  and  I  liavc  found 
what  I  suppose  the  same  genus,  with  a  little  Epide^' 
drum,  on  a  Star^pple  tree  {Chrgsophf^Uum)  half  way 
up  the  mountain.  On  Bluefields  Peaks,  Ma^.  Bar^ 
ringtonuB  is  numerous,  affecting  the  trunks  of  various 
trees,  eloie  down  to  the  ground.  I  have  taken  the 
bulbs  also  from  a  fallen  trunk  near  Kilmarnock,  in 
the  mountains  of  St.  Elizabeth's.  Epidendrum  nutatu 
clings  to  the  trunks  of  large  trees  in  the  mountaini,  I 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  from  the  ground;  and  the 
habits  of  E,  umbellatum  and  E.  fuscatum  are  similar, 
the  latter  at  a  moderate  elevation,  the  former  near  the 
sea^ore*  Epid.  ciliare  prefers  the  Ayocado-pear 
(Persea)  ;  and  is  confined,  1  believe,  to  the  uiouiitaiu'^; 
1  have  found  it  most  common  on  such  trees  in  opea 
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pastures,  growing  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 

in  great  luxuriance,  at  the  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet;  one  bunch  that  I  procured  comprising  forty- 
two  bulbs,  cohering  together,  isl.  fragram  and  £^ 
eoeUeahm  also  grow  on  firuit-trees  in  the  mountain 
pens,  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  lonopsis 
I  found  only  in  the  situation  aboTO-mentioned,  on 
the  trunks  of  forest  trees,  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground. 

In  the  tall  woods  on  Bluefields  Mountains,  almost 
eveiy  tree,  from  the  thickness  of  one's  arm  upwards, 

is  found  to  bear  its  bunch  of  OrchidecB,  frequently 
four  or  five  species  growing  on  the  same  tree*  The 
trunk  is  the  most  conmion  situation  on  the  tree,  but 
in  very  large  trees  the  forks  and  great  horizontal 
limbs  are  likewise  studded  with  these  and  other 
parasites,  TiliandsuBf  sessile  and  caulescent  Fenu^ 
JungermannuBy  &c.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  number  of  minute  species,  some  with  tiny 
bulbs,  others  with  small  oval,  alternate,  almost  pin* 
nate  leaves,  and  others  long  and  grass-like,  which,  in 
company  with  the  larger  and  more  common  kinds, 
crowded  the  trunk  of  an  enormous  Fig-tree  that  had 
been  recently  felled  on  the  top  of  the  Bluefields  ridge. 
The  massive,  pillar-like  stem,  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
long  without  a  branch,  was  studded  from  end  to  end, 
and  CD  all  sides  of  its  surface,  with  these  delicate 
liule  parasites,  wiiich  also  spread  themselves  upuu  the 
great  arms.  On  the  lower  mountains  the  huge  Cotton- 
tree  (Eriodendron)  forms  a  perfect  nursery  of  Orchi' 
dew  as  well  as  Brovieliacece,  Of  terrestrial  species, 
both  the  kinds  of  BUtia  were  growing  on  the  bare 
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rocks,  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  glare  of  the  tun* 
The  tuberous  kind  with  a  similar  habit,  and  the  inig> 

nificcnt  Phajus  TmikerriUia',  on  the  other  hand,  oc- 
curred only  in  the  deepest  shadow  of  the  dense  humid 
mountain  woods. 

Specimens  taken  from  one  tree  I  found  would  grow 
very  well  on  another.  I  was  accustomed  to  trans- 
plant many  of  the  masses  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains and  other  distant  localities^  affixing  them  either 
to  logs  of  wood,  or  to  fruit-trees  in  the  pasture,  or 
else  merely  laying  them  on  the  flat  top  of  a  stone 
buttress,  with  a  brick  or  some  other  weight  on  them 
to  prevent  their  being  blown  away.  The  smaller  spe- 
cimens I  pushed  into  crevices  between  the  stones  of 
the  same  buttress.  Those  which  I  planted  on  fruit- 
trees  w^ere  fastened  by  string  passed  several  times 
round  the  trunk  and  the  Orchid.  In  all  these  cases 
the  specimens  grew  healthily.  The  roots,  which  had 
been  torn  from  their  attacluucnts  in  procuring  the 
specimens^  never  adhered  to  the  new  surface,  but 
fresh  roots  were  soon  pushed  out  from  the  base  of 
the  bulbs,  wlilcli  clung  to  tlie  support  by  their  flat- 
tened under  sides  with  the  same  tenacity  as  d  they 
had  been  on  the  original  trees;  and  after  a  few 
months  needed  not  the  assistance  of  strings  or  weights 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  position.  Seine- 
times  the  mere  laying  of  a  bunch  of  bulbe  in  the  fxA 
of  an  orange-tree  was  found  sufficient.  I  do  not 
think  the  parasite  is  dependent  on  its  tree  for  auj- 
tliing  but  support;  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  die 
bark  in  the  least  degree,  but  derive  all  their  notri- 
meut  from  the  moisture  with  which  the  air  is  chargedj 
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or  which,  in  the  fonn  of  rain  or  dew,  trickles  down 
among  their  matted  masses  from  above. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  an  unaccountable  pre- 
ference of  certain  localities  to  othen.    Thus  of  the 
iddnity  of  Bluefields  in  Westmoreland,  and  of  Con- 
tent in  St.  Elizabeth's,  including  both  lowland  and 
mountain,  the  former  district  is  rich  in  species  and 
individuals;  while  the  latter,  embosomed  in  tall  humid 
woods  (the  pristine  forest  extending  from  the  level 
oi  the  sea  to  the  summit  of  the  first  range  of  the 
liuana  Mountains),  possesses,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
9earcely  a  tingle  specimen  of  any  speeiee.    Again,  the 
low  level  land  around  Savanna  le  Mar  seems  equally 
destitute  of  these  parasites;  but  this  is  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  so  large  a  portion  of  the  district  is 
overrun  with  logwood  (as  is  indeed  a  large  part  of  the 
once-cleared  laud  iu  St.  Elizabeth's),  a  tree  on  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  found  an  Orckideoue 
plant,  (though  TiUandeiof  are  common  enough  on  it), 
with  the  exception  of  Oncidium  Carthagineme,  which 
oocastonally  grows  on  the  hedges  that  are  made  of 
this  thom-like  tree. 

nSPARTURB  AKD  BSTURN. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  for  my  departure  from 
Bluefields.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1846, 1  embarked 
on  board  a  little  drogger,  or  coasting  sloop,  for  King- 
ston, and  cast  a  farewell  glance,  not  without  regretful 
yearnings,  on  the  suxmy  slopes,  and  wooded  glades, 
and  mountain-peaks,  where  I  had  spent  so  many 
pleasant  months.   Seven  dreary  days  were  swallowed 
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up  in  slowly  beatiog  along  a  hundred  miles  of  eoasi, 
against  the  fleree  daOy  sea4me8e.   Nothing  of  any 

note  occurred  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  voyage, 
except  that  on  the  morning  of  its  last  day  as  if  I 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  leaye  the  island  without  a 
taste  of  its  bitters  as  well  as  its  sweets  —  I  was  stung 
by  a  Scorpion.  While  lying  in  the  berth  of  the  little 
close  cabin,  I  was  awakened  by  a  severe  twinge  on 
one  side  of  my  neck :  on  putting  my  hand  to  the 
place,  I  took  hold  of  some  object  which  had  pierced 
the  flesh,  and  which,  requiring  some  fime  to  make  it 
let  go,  I  fancied  to  be  a  beetle  that  had  nipped  me 
with  its  mandibles.  There  was  a  dim  lamp  in  the 
cabin,  and  on  holding  up  my  prisoner  against  the 
light,  I  found  that  it  was  a  large  Scorpion,  wUdi  I 
had  fortunately  seized  by  the  tail,  so  that,  though  it 
sprawled,  it  could  not  do  any  further  injury.  The 
pain  was  severe,  but  the  old  skipper  kindly  apj^ed 
some  camphorated  rum,  which  he  well  rubbed  on  the 
part.  The  flesh  began  to  swell  and  form  a  lump ; 
but  very  soon  both  this  and  the  pain  subsided,  so 
that  in  two  or  three  hours  only  a  slight  soreness  was 
perceptible  about  the  region,  and  even  tliis  was  gone 
before  nighU  Altogether  the  aflaix  was  not  equal 
to  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  One  of  the  most  curious  of 
the  results  was  a  numbness  of  some  of  the  nerves 
of  the  tongue,  perceptible  in  the  papilla  of  the 
sorfiice,  which  &lt  as  if  dead:  this  was  soon  after  the 
sting. 

On  my  arrival  at  Kingston  on  the  26th,  I  found 
that  the  length  of  the  coasting  voyage  had  lost  me  a 
passage  to  ^igland,  die  steamer  having  just  sailed* 
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Tliis  however  gave  me  a  few  days'  leisure  here,  which 
I  should  have  been  loath  to  be  deprived  of.  At  in-r 
tenralsy  when  the  breeze  had  been  too  strong  to  be 
stemmed,  I  had  landed  at  one  or  two  points  of  the 
coast,  and  obtained  a  few  specimens,  chiefly  in  en- 
tomology. A  little  to  the  eastward  of  Black  River 
there  is  a  dreary,  rocky,  and  inhospitable  shore, 
marked  on  the  charts  with  the  sufficiently  appropriate 
name  of  Starvegut  Bay.  While  windbound  here,  1 
took  a  walk  on  shore,  climbing  over  the  inmiense 
jiuiijsL'6  oi  fragmentary  rock,  against  which  the  ijurf 
was  beating  and  boiling  with  furious  violence,  and 
ahootbg  up  ever  and  anon  white  jets  of  vapour*like 
spray  through  the  sea-worn  holes.  In  the  woods, 
which  consisted  largely  of  the  Cashaw  {ProsapU 
JtUiflara),  intermingled  with  some  species  of  Inga 
and  the  great  Cactus  Perupianus, — a  vegetation 
totally  difierent  from  that  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
Bluefields,  —  I  observed  a  Vanessa-like  butterfly, 
of  brilliant  blue  iridescence,  and  some  white  spots 
near  tlie  tip  of  the  fore-wings,  which  was,  I  doubt 
not,  CybdeUs  Hyperipie.  I  had  never  met  with  it 
before,  and  as  I  had  no  net  with  me,  I  did  not  capture 
any  specimens  now.  It  was  however  in  some  abund- 
ance ;  flitted  along  close  to  the  ground,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  woods,  allowing  an  approach  within  a  distance 
which  would  have  rendered  iLs  capture  with  a  ring- 
net  an  easy  matter.  Its  manners  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Saiyrida^.  I  also  saw  here 
Anolis  maculatus,  that  zebra^marked  Lizard,  which 
is  so  common  around  Kingston. 

An  arid  plain,  just  behind  Pedro  Blufi*,  afibrded 
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me  some  insects  differing  almost  totally  from  those 
of  the  leeward  part  of  the  island*  The  elevation  ii 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  aea ;  the  soil  is  sand; 
the  trees,  chiefly  Lignum  vitas,  scarcely  attain  a  greater 
height  than  twelve  feet,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
on  these  accounts  peculiarly  intense*  The  collection 
of  gum-guaiacum,  the  produce  of  the  trees  just  men- 
tioned, helps  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  spot  to 
obtain  a  livelihood*  I  found  here  a  second  specimen 
of  Myrmeleon  Leachii,  and  on  the  twigs  of  the 
stunted  prickly  trees,  Diaprepes  Spengleri^  and  a 
much  finer  beetle,  Fsiloptera  (sp.  no9*  near  tarquaUi)^ 
both  in  considerable  abundance* 

At  Alligator  Pond,  my  negro  lad  tried  the  net 
with  little  success,  the  only  novelty  here  being  a 
species  of  lAbythea^  apparently  new,  but  closely  allied 
to  the  North  American  L,  viott/a. 

While  I  remained  at  Jiingston,  the  lad  attended 
to  insects  in  the  environs,  particularly  at  Ghre^wich, 
near  Passage  Fort  The  beautifiil  Laeknoptu  aurifer 
was  the  most  common  beetle,  occurring  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  bushes*  The  most  abundant 
butterfly  was  CaUidryat  Nele%9 ;  as  it  had  been  near 
Bluefields  in  the  preceding  April  and  May.  A  C/?n/- 
«opa,  much  resembling  our  C  p$rla^  and  a  great  bee 
with  violet  wings,  resembling  Xylocopa  vidaeea,  also 
attracted  notice. 

My  own  time  here  1  chiefly  spent  in  consulting  the 
valuable  MS*  volumes  and  drawii^  of  the  late  D& 
Robinson,  on  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the  island, 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Jamaica  Society,  and 
in  comparing  notes  with  my  valued  &iend  Mr.  Hilli 
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of  Spanish  Tovviii  to  whose  kind  courtesy  I  have 
been  indebted  for  so  much  infonnationy  and  who,  at 
parting,  added  to  his  other  kindnesses  the  gift  of 
many  zoological  rarities,  which  would  otherwise  haTe 
remained  either  totally  or  nearly  unknown  to  me. 
On  the  9th  of  July  at  noon,  I  took  my  place  on  board 
the  mail-steamer  Avon,  and  bidding  adieu  to  kind 
friends,  finally  left  this  lovely  island**  A  last  glance 
at  it,  about  9  at  night,  revealed  it  dimly  fading  into 
the  darkness,  with  the  friendly  light  on  Point  Morant 
shining  brightly. 

Hie  mountains  of  Hayti  were  in  sight  at  daylight 
the  next  morning,  and  during  the  whole  day  we  ran 
along  the  great  promontory  of  Tiburon,  the  ancient 
province  of  Xaragua,  once  the  happy  domain  of  the 
beautiful  but  unfortunate  Princess  Aiiacaona, 

On  rising  at  early  day  on  the  11th,  I  found  the 
steamer  at  anchor  in  a  little  bay,  environed  by  abrupt 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  whicli  is  the  town  of  Jacmel. 
The  boat  was  just  putting  oil'  with  the  mails.  There 

*  To  mne  of  tbe  "  eoiirtoout  ntdcrs"  who  have  Meompnicd  mo 
through  tiio  details  of  tho  ptmding  pages,  it  maj  not  be  altogether 
inthcnit  iDtcrcst  to  knoir  Uie  amount  of  my  colleetiooa  in  aoology 
and  botany,  made  daring  eighteen  montha*  reaidence  in  Jamaiea. 
They  wefe  as  Ibtlows:  Mammalia,  41  speeimens;  Birds,  1510; 
Reptiles,  102 ;  Fishes,  94 ;  Nests  and  Eggs,  34 ;  Shells  (marine), 
1276;  (terrestrial  and  fluviatile),  about  1850;  Crustacea,  100;  In- 
sects (including  Aracliniiia  and  MyrlapodaJ,  about  7800;  Echino- 
dermata,  57  ;  Zoophytes,  Sec.  42;  Sponges, 550.  Druci  I'lants,  about 
5000;  Living  Plants  (Orchidea;),  about  800;  (Bulbs  and  Suckers), 
932  ;  (Cacti),  32 ;  (Ferns),  222  ;  (other  Living  Plants,  young  Trees, 
Ac),  117;  large  Capsules  and  Seed-vessels,  S83  ;  Seed  of  flowering 
Plants,  170  packets;  Palm-seeds,  14  boxes;  Gums,  24  ^ecimens  • 
Woods,  60  blocks. 
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had  been  rain  in  the  night,  and  the  shagj^'  hill-tops 
were  partially  robed  in  fragments  of  cloud,  undefined 
and  changing,  which  contrasted  finely  with  the  dark 
surface  of  the  forest.  Inland  the  mountains  in  the 
morning  sun  looked  inviting ;  and  I  noticed  that  they 
displayed  the  same  singular  resemblance  to  crumpled 
paper,  as  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jamaica.  Our 
stay  here  was  short ;  the  harsh,  deafening  sound  of 
escaping  steam  was  succeeded  by  the  crashing  of  the 
paddles  on  the  water,  and  off  we  rushed  on  our 
homeward  course.  By  nightfall  we  were  just  withiu 
the  singular  insulated  rock  called  Alta  Vela,  or  the 
lofty  sail,  from  its  very  deceptive  resemblance  to  a 
ship  in  the  distance. 

At  sunrise  on  the  13th,  we  were  under  the  little 
idand  Mona,  between  Hayti  and  Porto  Bicoy  and 
through  the  day  we  steamed  along  the  northern  shore 
of  the  latter  island.  The  land,  thickly  strewn  with 
cultiyated  estates,  spotted  with  clumps  of  trees,  has  a 
very  beautiful  appearance,  contrasting  in  this  respect 
with  both  Jamaica  and  Hayti,  whose  forest-covered 
coasts  display  little  traces  of  cultivation^  and  look  rude 
and  repulsive.  Soon  after  mid-day,  the  Moro,  or  for- 
tification which  protects  the  port  of  San  Juan,  wa&  iu 
sight,  like  awhite  wall  projecting  into  the  sea,  andat 
4  P.M.  the  steamer  moored  under  it. 

A  few  of  the  passengers  went  on  shore  for  an  hour 
or  two*  Everything  showed  we  were  in  a  fom^ 
country.  The  town  gloomily  walled,  and  strongly 
fortified,  the  turret-like  houses,  and  little  balconies  to 
each  vrindow,  the  well-paved  streets,  the  ladies  in 
black  mantillas,  opening  and  shuttiDg  their  fans  ss 
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tihey  walked,  solemn  priests  in  black  robes  and  shovel* 
Iiats^  the  children,  the  men,  the  potadas  (tayems), 

everything  wore  a  character  so  novel,  so  unlike  any 
thing  in  our  colonies,  that  I  was  greatly  entertained* 

In  an  hour  or  two  we  were  again  afloat,  and  steam* 
iiig  away  for  St.  Tlioiiias,  where  the  sun  on  his  rising 
the  next  morning  found  us  snugly  anchored.  It  had 
again  been  raining  hard,  and  the  mist  hung  over  the 
town  and  slopes  behind ;  yet  the  beauty  of  the  town, 
rising  from  the  sea  on  the  sides  of  three  conical  hills, 
in  the  form  of  three  pyramids  of  buildings,  could  not 
be  concealed.  I  walked  on  a  hill  at  the  entrance  of 
tlie  harbour,  covered  with  stunted  bushes,  and  spent 
an  hour  or  two  entomologising.  The  insects  were 
almost  entirely  di&rent  from  those  with  which  1  had 
been  fiuniliar  in  Jamaica. 

On  the  16th  we  left  St.  Thomas,  arrived  on  the 
tOth  at  the  litUe  isles  of  Bermuda,  with  their  English- 
looking  scenery  and  the  clear  transparent  sea  around 
their  rocks,  as  still  as  the  water  of  a  Polynesian  lagoon, 
as  little  answerijig  as  might  be  to  the  anticipations 
ime  might  have  formed  of  the  ''still  vexed  Bev- 
inoothes.*'  We  found  the  steamer  Clyde  lying  licre, 
Hiigrated  from  the  Avon  to  her,  and  reached  Soutk* 
ampton  on  the  6th  August,  1846» 


Here  I  take  a  respectful  leave  of  my  readers  and 
of  tropical  natural  history  together.  If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded ill  imparting  to  the  former  a  small  portion  of 
the  delight,  admiration,  and  enthusiasm^  which  invest 
m  my  own  feelings  the  thii^  I  have  essayed  to  pre* 
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sent  to  them,  I  shall  not  have  lost  my  labour*  Emi- 
nently pleasing  that  labour  has  been  :  the  compiling 
of  these  pages  from  my  journals  and  papers,  and  from 
the  coirespondence  of  my  beloved  and  honoured  friend, 
has  recalled  in  yivid  power  the  lovely  Eden-like  scenes 
through  wliich  I  wandered,  and  has  made  me  live 
over  again  those  months  of  unwearying  delight  that  I 
spent  in  beauteous  Jamaica*  I  can  edio  with  fullest 
truth  the  experience  of  Bishop  Heber:  — "  In  every 
ride  I  have  taken,  and  in  every  wilderness  in  winch 
my  tent  has  been  pitched,  I  have  fiiund  enough  to 
keep  my  mind  from  sinking  into  the  languor  and  the 
apathy  which  have  been  regarded  as  natural  to  a  tro- 
pical climate.'*  Nay,  I  may  truly  say,  I  found  no 
tendency  to  apathy  or  ennui ;  every  excursion  pre- 
sented  something  to  admire ;  every  day  had  its 
novelty ;  the  morning  was  always  pregnant  with  eager 
expectation ;  the  evening  invariably  brought  subjects 
of  interest  fresh  and  new;  and  the  days  were  only 
too  short  for  enjoyment.  They  were  not  days  of 
stiiring  adventure,  of  dangerous  conflicts  with  manor 
beasti  of  hair-breadth  escapes  in  flood  and  fleld ;  thdr 
dehghts  were  calm  and  peaceful,  I  trust  not  unholy, 
nor  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  Christian,  who  has 
his  heart  in  heaven,  and  who  trsces,  even  in  eardi*s 
loveliest  scenes,  the  mark  of  the  Spoiler.  The  senti- 
ments expressed  on  this  subject  by  my  iriend  and  fel- 
low-labourer are  those  which  I  would  ever  associate 
with  the  study  of  science.  "  If  the  sight  of  nature,* 
observes  Mr.  Hill,  "  were  merely  the  looking  at  a 
painted  pageantry,  or  at  a  spectacle  filling  the  canal 
mind  with  wonder  and  delight,  the  spirit  would  be 
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cnrerpowered  and  worked  into  wearinessi  but  it  is 
admiration  at  the  wisdom,  and  reverence  for  the  bene- 
ficence of  Almighty  power.  He  who  '  dwelleth  in 
the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto ;  whom  no 
man  hath  aeen^  nor  can  see,'  is  yet  visible  in  his  per- 
fections through  the  works  of  his  hand,  and  his 
designs  are  made  manifest  in  the  purpose  of  his 
creatures.  Wherever  our  lot  is  cast,  into  whatever 
scenes  our  wayward  impulses  lead  us,  the  mind- 
illumined  eye  gazes  on  divine  things,  and  the  spirit- 
stirred  heart  feels  its  pulses  bounding  with  emotions 
from  the  touch  of  an  ever-present  Deity.  The  habit 
that  sees  in  everj  object  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness 
as  well  as  the  power  of  God,  I  may  speak  of»  as  Cole- 
ridge speaks  of  the  poetical  spirit,  *  It  has  been  to 
me  an  exceeding  great  reward ;  it  has  soothed  my 
afflictions ;  it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoy- 
ments ;  it  has  endeared  my  solitude ;  and  it  has  given 
me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me.**' 

**  Gbbat  abs  tht  works,  Jsbovah  !  omfiTB 

ThT  power!  »WHAT  THOUOHT  can  XSASORB  THBB,  OB  TOMOVS 
RXLATB  THBB?** 


FINI& 
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I. 

TsB  Niuse  (SejfUUm  eirraium),  p.  241. — **0a  some  of 
the  particitlar  shoals  and  banks  within  the  Bay  of  Old 

Harbour,  these  fishes  congregate  in  great  numbers  at  spe- 
cial seasons,  probably  to  deposit  their  egg  capsules  in  the 
stuuij  waters*  At  these  seasons  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  to  get  among  them  upon  the  shoal  with  sticks 
sad  strike  them.  [Hence  the  expression  nsed  bj  Sam, 
"  strike  Nurse,**  which  I  had  supposed  to  imply  the  use  uf 
the  harpoon.  P.  H.  G.]  They  may  be  taken,  and  are 
taken  in  this  way  in  large  numbers.  Tiiis  habit  may  ac- 
ooont  for  the  shipwrecked  Bichard  Falconer,  on  the  Ala^ 
cranes,  being  able  to  take  this  fish,  when  he  had  no  means 
of  securing;  any  thing  else  for  foud." — (^Letter from  Mr, 
HiU,  28tJi  March,  1851.) 

Tlie  Silk-cotton  Tree  (Eriodendron  anfractuomm\ 
p.  279. — There  is  a  profusion  of  magnificent  Ceiba- 
trees  aronnd  us»  and  all  are  more  or  less  in  their  winter 
nskedness.  The  aspect  they  have  assumed  after  shedding 

their  autumnal  foliage,  is  that  uf  young  leaves  in  some 
Irt^esy  and  that  of  iiowers  and  seed-pods  only  in  otherS| 
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the  buds  containing  the  leaves  not  having  jet  opened. 
Now  as  the  Ceiba  does  not  bear  flowers  and  seed  but  in 
alteniate  yean^  though  there  is  an  annual  hybernation, 
bienniaUy  it  produces  only  foliage.  In  alternate  years  it 
blossoms,  but  never  throws  out  a  single  leaf  till  those 
blossoms  have  expanded  into  seed-pods  as  big  as  walnuts. 
In  one  case  it  produces  leaves  in  January,  in  the  other  it 
does  not  assume  that  livery  till  ApriL  If  I  can  eonve* 
niently  walk  out  with  my  sketch-booh,  for  I  cannot  ride 
on  horseback,  and  I  am  scarce  able  to  bear  the  jolt  of  a 
chaise,  I  will  make  a  sketch  of  some  tree  that  has  got  out 
of  the  equilibrium  of  leaves, — and  flowers  and  fruit,— in 
alternate  years,  and  exhibits  the  biennial  succession  in  one 
half  only  of  its  branches,  so  that  the  east  nde  wiD  be  sH 
foliage  up  to  April,  and  the  west  bare  stems  and  twigs 
with  only  terminal  seed-pods  to  the  same  moath,  and  vice 
ffersA  next  year*  The  Bunera  gumm^erOf  though  ded* 
duous^  does  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  bear  in  altemste 
years*  In  St  David*s,  where  I  was  when  I  last  addressed 
you,  that  trojnc  Birch  is  the  commonest  of  the  trees, 
among  the  scrubby  forests  that  line  the  mountains  towards 
the  sea,  and  they  were  all  leafless  alike.  I  narrate  these 
facts  exclusively  from  my  own  observation.  Mae  Fsdyen 
does  not  notice  them."  —  (Letter  from  Mr.  HtU,  doted 
Laiircncejield^  St.  Catherine^ Jamaica^  21  th  Marchf 

mi.) 

HL 

Vegetation  on  the  Pedro  Kays,  p.  310.  (See  also  "  The 
Birds  of  Jamaica,"  p.  435.) — I  must  not  omit  to  let  yon 
know  that  the  low  shrub,  the  only  v^getati<m  oa  the  Fedn 
Bocks,  if  we  except  the  single  Cocoa-nut  tree,— the  me- 
morial of  a  dead  seaman,  —  is  the  Suriana  maritimOyt 
plant  which  Humboldt  says  the  South  American  Spaoiirdi 
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call  Romero  de  !a  Mar.  It  puts  forth  its  leaves  in  tasseled 

tutis,  and  produces  small  yellow  Huwers.  I  sent  and  pro- 
cured the  plant.  B.  H.*'  This  plants  which  ia  commoa  to 
the  aea-ooast  throughout  the  tropics»  presents  some  ano- 
malies in  its  stmeture^  which  render  it  yerj  difficult  to 
classify. 

IV. 

Viviparous  generation  of  the  Yellow  (Chilabot/trns 
inomatus),  y>.  323. — The  case  of  the  Boa  which  produced 
in  captivity  twenty-three  living  young  ones  (not  eleven^  as 
stated  by  mistake  in  the  text)  appeared  to  me  so  anoma- 
lous, that  I  sought  a  further  verification  of  the  circum- 
stance. Mr.  Hill  accordingly  obtained  from  his  informant 
the  following  clear  and  interesting  details  of  the  matter^ 
which  render  the  fact  indubitable^  however  strange. 

^  Cumhcrkiid  P^  [Jamaiear] 
8th  May,  1851. 

**  Mt  dear  lie.  ExLLf 

**  According  to  your  desh^e  T  sit  down  to  give  you 
the  particulars  of  the  Yellow  Snake,  that  I  told  you  had 
produced  young  in  my  possession. 

It  was  on  the  drd  of  July,  1849,  that  I  caught  the 
Snake,  on  a  sonny  bank  at  Hdfivay-tree  Fen  (its  compa- 
nion, the  larger  of  the  two,  escaped,  and  I  lost  it  in  the 
grasij).  I  put  it  into  a  box  with  a  wire  front,  and  with  it 
imprisoned  a  mouse  and  two  ground-lizards :  the  Snake 
made  no  attempt  upon  the  lives  of  its  fellow  prisoners, 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  regain  theur  liberty  in  a 
week  or  two. 

"  I  could  never  induce  the  Snake  to  cat,  though  I  offered 
it  everything  I  could  think  of;  and  it  was  more  savage 
than  most  others,  and  bit  me  several  times,  each  bite 
drawmg  Uood  like  a  severe  scratch  firom  a  cat 
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It  measured  6  feet  1  Inch  (its  tail  short  and  blunt), 
and  10|  inches  round  the  body.   It  was  very  inactive, 

lying  all  day  in  a  corner  of  its  cage,  or  coiling  in  graceful 
folds  about  the  perches. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 9th  of  October,  I  was  m» 
prised  to  find  my  captive  had  produced  twenty4bvee 
young  ones ;  they  were  all  perfectly  formed  and  of  much 
the  same  size.  I  measured  six  of  those  that  died  first,  and 
found  them  16  inches  long  and  I  J  inch  in  circumference. 
The  kst  of  the  young  ones  died  on  the  24thy  and  the 
mother  on  the  2Sih,  of  the  same  month.  Since  that  time 
I  have  only  caught  two  or  three  more,  and  they  hive 
always  i^ot  away  by  some  accident  or  other ;  but  I  hope 
soon  to  iind  more,  as  I  am  anxious  to  try  them  again,  for 
I  had  alw^ays  supposed  they  laid  eggs  like  other  soaker 
though  this  one  certainly  brought  forth  lier  young  afiye* 

«  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

**  Yours  very  truly, 

**F.  R.  GiuFniH* 


* 
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A 

Agua-Toad,  425 :  vast  size  of, 
A2Ii :  strange  voice  of,  422  : 
description  of,  42S :  tadpoles, 
423  :  introduction  of,  AMI : 
voracity  of,  432. 

Alco,  a  dog  domesticated  by  the 
Indians,  3311  ;  breeds  of,  331. 
aaii  :  history  of'*  Prince,"  331. 

Alligator,  3SS.  (See  Crocodile). 

Alligator  Apple,  214. 

Alligator  Pond,  2fi.  422^ 

Aloe,  131. 

Ampullaria,  eggs  of,  lfi3. 
Anchovy,  Browne's,  2M- 
Annellides,  22.  55. 
Anoles,  I5j  habits  of,  73^  217 : 

goitre  of,  220:  metachrosis, 

224- 

Ant-lion,  IM  :  pitfalls  of,  125. 

Ants  drinking,  12fi. 

Aphrodite,  55. 

A  pistes,  new  species  of,  207. 

Ascalaphus,  197. 

Avocado  Pear,  20. 

B 

Bamboo,  elegance  of,  192 :  growth 
of,  201  :  walk,  124.  200.  252. 
Barbadoes  Pride,  SiL 
Barnacles,  7. 

Bats,  15iL2fiI.273.292.295.2M- 
326  :  only  partially  nocturnal. 

Bees  drinking,  I2fi:  stingless, 
4fifi. 

Beetles,  60.  9fi.  L4L  492. 
Begonia,  parasitic,  149 
Belmont,  insects  of,  93  *  Beach, 
animals  on,  50. 


Birds,  aquatic,  242:  songs  of, 
154.  IM. 

Black  Snake,  description  of,  223  : 
habits  of,  229  :  ferocity,  230  : 
prey  of,  232. 

Bletia,  fi3.  304.  453.  452. 

Bluefields,  description  of,  39: 
departure  from,  489. 

Blucliclds  Bay,  35 :  scene  from, 
3fi  :  transparency  of,  3fL 

Bluefields  Ridge,  from  the  sea, 
3fi  :  ascent  of,  61 :  insects  of, 
100  :  vegetation  of,  132  :  birds 
of,  139  :  prospect  from,  LLL 

Bluefields  River,  23  :  its  border- 
ing plants,  SO  :  bathing  pool, 
ai :  animals  of,  82. 

Blue  Mountain  Peak,  first  sight 
of,  12  :  grandeur  of,  19. 

Bocaguas,  a  romantic  glen,  303. 

Bognie,  149. 

Bonito,  beauty  of,  2.  12. 

Breadfruit,  258. 

Bristle-herring,  a  new  species  of^ 
230. 

Broadleaf  tree,  68. 
Butterflies,  27,  28.  63. 91.  36.  23. 
421. 

C 

Cachelot,  appearance  of,  350  : 
prey  of  the  sword  fish,  352i  fate 
of,  353. 

Cacti,  31.  42.  123.  llfi. 

Calabash  tree,  46. 

Canary,  wild,  31. 

Carlisle  estate,  26. 

Cave,  bay  at,  212. 

Cave  Swallow,  51 :  song  of,  168. 

Centipede  nursing,  164, 
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Chaetodons,  24,  13£L  21h. 

Chigoe-flea,  177. 

Chitons^  mode  of  collecting,  32  : 

of  preserving,  3iL 
Cicindela,  sea-side,  2£u  51. 
Club-moss,  67. 

Cocoa-nut  Palm,  252 :  rigidity  of, 
260 :  endogenous  growth,  2&L 

Cocoon,  beautiful,  22& 

Conch-shells,  52^ 

Content-cottage,  Sfi.  92x 

Cony,  Indian,  indigenous  to  the 
islands,  AM  :  a  new  species 
described,  474  :  its  habitat, 
47iL  422  :  food,  AlA :  habits, 
474  :  anomalous  position  of  the 
teats,  Alii :  manners  in  domes- 
tication, 480. 

Corals,  24.  ^  52  :  parasites  of, 

Cotta  Wood,  22.  122. 

Crabs,  sensibility  of  the  feet  in, 
35.  249  :  calling,  51  :  flat,  2Mi 
land,  214  :  river,  M  ■  soldier, 
4A  :  swimming,  21.  52  :  swift- 
foot,  M. 

Crane-fly,  2M. 

Crested  Snake,  legends  of,  324 : 
seen  by  Dr.  Palmer,  325:  by 
Mr.  Cargill,  322  :  by  Ramsay, 
3a2:  described  in  Seba,  325: 
known  in  Hayti,  2KLi  conjec- 
tures, 3S4. 

Croaking  Lizard,  25.  (SeeGecko), 

Crocodile,  West  Indian  species  o^ 
398 :  mode  of  eating,  322  : 
partiality  for  dogs,  4iil  :  ex- 
planation of  this,  41)2  :  parental 
care,  402  :  adventure  in  Hayti, 
404 ;  St.  Mery's  specimen, 
405 ;  rapid  growth,  406 :  fe- 
rocity, 402  :  anatomy,  402 ; 
curious  habit,  412 :  exploit, 
418  :  fatal  encounter,  42iL 

Cydimon,  curious  flight  of,  1L3. 

D 

Deer,  introduction  of,  433 :  horn 
of  one  proves  to  be  that  of  the 
Fallow-Deer,  432  :  habits  in 
their  mountain- haunts,  : 


Mexican  species,  432 :  early 
notices  of,  439  :  Cariacou,  440. 

Departure  from  Bluefields,  4fi2 : 
from  Jamaica,  493. 

Doctor- fish,  215. 

Dodder,  40. 

Dog,  native,  330.  (See  AIco). 
Dolphins,  6. 334 :  devour  Sharks, 

354  :  arranged  in  line,  35L 
Doves,  voices  of,  173. 
Dragonflies,  swarm  of,  251. 
Drive  to  Montego  Bay,  252. 
Drought,  evils  of,  22. 
Duck-ants,  118.  (See  TermUs). 
Dumb-cane,  L2B. 

E 

Eared  Owl,  habits  of,  3fi2 :  roice 
of,  368. 

Elarth worms,  fifi. 

Echini,  5S  :  description  of,  71 : 
mode  of  preserving,  28^ 

Elacate,  new  species  of. 

Elater,  luminous,  102 :  its  light 
twofold,  IM:  habits  of,  122: 
a  substitute  for  candlt^  122 : 
used  by  travellers,  1 10:  larva  of, 
110:  feeds  on  sugar-cane.  111 

English  plants,  L5D. 

Entomology,  24  :  insects  rare, 
25_;  remarkable  exceptions, 96. 

Erebus  odora,  habits  of,  liiS.  2M- 

Evil  eye.  feared  by  negroes,  15L 

Eyed  Pallette-tip, 

F 

Fan  corals,  24. 

Ferns,  (IS:  abundant  on  Blue- 
fields  Ridge,  mfi. 

Fig-trees,  133:  net-formed  roots 
of,  122, 

Fire-flies,  lOL  222. 

Fishes,  190, 207,  2^2  :  beauty  of; 
209,  252. 

Fishing  canoes,  20.  205. 

Fish-pot,  206. 

Floors,  curious  mode  of  polishing, 

152. 

Flowering-plants,  41L  63.  S2.  S2f 

20.  122.  15^  125. 
Flowers,  fragrance  of,  125^ 
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Flying-fisbt  its  motion  a  true 
flight,  a  new  species  de- 
teribed,  1 1 :  porsued  by  birds, 
12 :  distribution  of,  13. 

Fog  after  rain,  2J[LL 

Forest,  aspect  of,  41  :  impenetra- 
bility of,  i2  :  gloom  of,  dfi. 
197:  nocturnal  sounds  in, 

Forest -trees,  6SL  133. 

Fruits,  ti2.  ^  158.258.  329.334. 

G. 

Galliwasp.  H,  21i. 

Gardens,  33.  111. 

Gecko,  75^  16,  aSSL 

Glass-shells,  L 

Goats,  wild,  440. 

Gootoo,  sand,  a  new  species,  2&1 : 

eatable,  287. 
Grand  Vale  Estate,  91 :  seen  from 

Kilmarnock, 
Grave-digger,  lAh  :  industry  of, 

Great-eared  Leaf  Bat,  295. 
Gregarious  trees,  365. 
Grey  Snake,  371 :  mode  of  seiz- 
ing prey,  322  :  description  of, 

312. 

Ground  Lizard,  74. 
Grunts,  beauty  of,  211L 
Gainea-grass,  25^ 
Guinea-hen,  nest  of,  L24. 

H 

Half-beak  Garfish,  2A. 

Hampstead  Road,  a  good  locality 
for  insects,  96. 

Hauling  the  seine,  212^ 

Hawkmoth,  Li2. 

Hayti,  scenes  in,  333.  351.  381. 
387.  4ml.  411.  494  :  native  dog 
of,  34D  :  crested  snake  o^  3ML 

Hedgehog-fish,  24^ 

Heliconia  butterfly,  27. 

Helmet  shells,  59. 

Herring,  a  new  species  of,  2iLL 

Hicalee, 

Highgate  and  Hampstead,  121. 

Hog,  wild,  description  of,  3ii5 : 
a  formidable  foe,  337  :  adven- 
tures with,  387.  aSl  :  a  clever 


defence,  3M :  mode  of  hunting, 
392.:  Sloane's  notices  of,  392  : 
barbecued  pig,  395:  maroon 
hunters,  39fi. 

Ilolothuris,  52.  55. 

Honeycomb  limestone,  30.  470. 

Houses,  arrangement  of,  156. 

Humming-bird,  159:  long-tailed, 
48.  140 :  mango,  2fl-:  Tcrvain, 
120. 

L 

Iguana,  Tfi. 

Indians,  simple  lifb  of,  332. 
Insects,  96.  L45.  US.  IM.  194. 

251.  212.  45(L  492. 
Inverary,  L49. 

J. 

Jabbering  Crow,  132. 
Jacks,  290. 

Jamaica,  first  sight  of,  LLi  vivid 
recollection  of,  49:  coast  of, 
299.  291. 

Jigger,  HL 

Kepp  Estate,  I2fi. 
Keratto,  3L 
Kilmarnock,  12^ 
King-mullet,  208. 
Kingston,  12.  492. 

L. 

Leaf  of  life,  60. 
Lianet,  30.  42. 
Lightning  in  evenings,  205. 
Lignum- vits  tree,  492. 
Liguanea  Mountains,  299. 
Limestone,honey  combed,  30.470. 
Lizards,  74.  142.  ITS.  21ft. 
Lucifugous  insects,  164. 
Luminoof  insects,  102. 
Lunar  rainbow,  60. 

H 

Muntop,  a  pleasant  station,  14. 

Manatee,  341 :  its  pachyderma- 
tous character,  342 :  descrip- 
tion of,  344  :  manners  of,  346 : 
anecdote  of,  34& 

Mango  tree,  25S. 
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Mangrove,  245 :  its  arching  roots, 
'245:  curious  seeds,  2M  :  fetid 
swamps,  2Mi  haunts  of  aquatic 
birds,  247. 

Maritime  lily, 

Market  day,  hi. :  busy  scene  on 

the  beach, 
Maroons,  .'^96. 
Mastiff  Bat,  159. 
Melastoroaceaj, 
Misseltoe,  131. 
Mocking-bird,  132.  171-  22a. 
Monk  Bat,  222:  immense  host 

o^  224. 
Monophyllas,  328. 
Montego  Bay,  2i2x 
Montserrat,  beauty  of,  1 6. 
Moonlight  at  sea,  15_:    in  the 

forest,  mi :  at  Bluefields,  297. 
Mormoops,  327. 
Mountain  Cabbage-tree,  135. 
Mountain  gardens,  IM :  mode 

of  cultivation,  L51 :  plants  of, 

L52. 

Mountain  Pride, 

Mountain  Scenery,  122. 132.  IM. 

Mullet,  Grey,  &3 :  king,  203. 

N. 

Naseberry  Bat,  2£1 :  habits  of, 
2£2:  four  species  described, 

970. 

Naseberry  tree,  2fifl. 

Naturalist's  Work-room,  235. 

Negro  gardens,  122.  251.  252  : 
proper  names,  232 :  villages, 
beauty  of,  25fi. :  superstitions, 
1M.215. 

Night  at  sea,  15 :  on  the  moun- 
tains, 302. 

Night- blowing  Cereus,  1X6. 

Nightshade,  130. 

Nocturnal  forest  sounds,  353. 

Nurse  Shark,  241.  422. 

O. 

Old  Harbour,  222 :  traditioni  of, 

300. 

Oniscus,  spinous,  £5. 
^>range-trees,  fifi.  122. 


OrchideiE,  first  sight  of,  31 :  oa 
calal)a6h  trees,  41 :  terreslial, 
fi3- 137.  142.  3iM :  rarearonnd 
Content,  22 :  at  Kilmaroock. 
23_:  at  the  Kepp,  12Sj  oi 
Bluefields  Ridge,  134:  grow- 
ing in  the  house,  23B  :  curious 
forms  of,  431. :  season  of  flowtr- 
ing,  4S2._;  choice  of  support, 
435  :  transplantation  ofi  48 Sr 
preference  of,  localities,  4fia ; 

Owl,  Eared,  3fi2. 

Owl-faced  Bat,  32fi :  habits  of, 
322. 

P. 

Pallette-tip,  Eyed,  76.284:  riog- 
lail,  254. 

Palisades,  23. 

Pahns,  135.  252.  304. 

Papaw,  fruit  on  a  male,  222 :  sin- 
gular property  of,  257. 

Parasitic  plants,  43.  42.  U2. 
(See  Orchidea). 

Pardaline  Snake,  324* 

Parrots  fi4. 

Parrot-fish,  215. 

Peadoves,  fifi :  voices  of,  124. 

Pedro  Kays,  310:  seal  of,  3<i2i 
vegetation  of,  500. 

Pedro  Plains,  421. 

Pelicans  resting,  22 :  voracity  of, 
222. 

Periodical  rain,  203. 
Peripatus,  habits  of,  fifi. 
Peter's  Vale  Estate,  20. 
PhcBnix  Park,  155. 
Phrynus,  1£5. 
Pigeons,  22.  123. 
Pilot,  21. 
Pimento,  64. 
Piper,  238. 
Pitcaimia,  304. 
Plovers,  38. 
Polydesmus,  Ififi. 
Ponds  in  the  moantuns,  li& 
Porpita,  a  new  species  of^  8. 
Porto  Rico,  beautv  of,  424s 
Portuguese  man -of- War,  ^ 
Potoo,  voice  of,  363. 
Prawns,  85. 
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Preparation  of  specimens,  3A±  78. 

Prickly-pear,  22* 
Prickly -pole,  2^ 
ProspecU,  fine,  aL  afi.  62*  2iL  SS. 
122^  123.  111.  143,  212.  aOL 

R. 

Rabbits,  wild, 
Radonda,  II. 
Rains,  203. 

Rats,  a  new  species  of,  AAA :  the 
Price,  AAh :  what  and  whence, 
446 :  the  Caribbean,  443 : 
Long's  Field  rats,  450. 

Red  hairy-tailed  Bat,  213. 

Ride  to  Content,  :  to  Kilmar- 
nock, 121* 

Ringtail  Pallette-tip,  254. 

Robin's  River,  87. 

Rorqual,  L 

Rose  of  Jamaica, 

S. 

Sabito,  insects  o^  9S :  plants  of, 

99,  2M. 

Savanna-le-Mar,  32  :  market  at. 

Scorpions,  lfi4:  comb  of,  165 ; 

sting  of,  490. 
Seal  of  Pedro  Kays,  30L 
Sea-side  Grape,  93, 
Sea-slug,  55. 
Sea -weeds,  23. 
Shark,  241. 

Sheathclaw  Gecko,  habits  of, 
178 :  its  singular  voice,  180 : 
sloughing,  IHI :  reproduction 
of  the  tail,  182_:  eggs,  lfi4_; 
food,  1S5. 

Shells,  marine,  24.  32.  5fi,  59^ 
terrestial,  30.  £5.  36.  121.  124. 
12fi.  123.  SQL 

Shore-planU,  26. 

Silk-cotton  tree  221  :  its  appear- 
ance, 272:  spurs,  222^  gigan- 
tic size,  273:  cotton,  274: 
superstition,  275:  peculiarity 
of  foliation,  225  432. 

Sipunculi,  56. 


Snakes,  228.  262.  314.  324.  321. 
324.334. 

Snappers,  209. 

Snipe-fish,  2. 

Soap-berries,  223. 

Sole,  new  species  of,  52. 

Solitaire,  64.  133.  162.  302. 

Songs  of  birds,  154.  166. 

Southern  Cross,  41. 

Spiders,  165j  brush-footed,  23. 
233i  trap-door,  115i  their 
nest,  1 19;  mode  of  construc- 
tion, 116t  air-holes,  118:  sil- 
ver-bodied, 463 :  web  of,  464. 

Spinila,  2. 

Sponges,  5L 

Spotted-chinned  Snake,  334. 

Sprat,  233. 

Star-apple,  31.  25B. 

Star-fishes,  55.  58. 

Starlight  at  sea,  13. 

Starvegut  Bay,  plants  and  insects 
of,  431. 

St.  Thomas,  435. 

Sugar-cane  insects,  AMh  borer- 
weevil,  451:  its  depredations, 
452_:  antidotes,  'i^^-  palm- 
weevil,  455j  borer-moth,  455 : 
cane-aphis,  457:  cane-fiy,  45H : 
termites,  459. 

Swimming-crabs,  21. 


T. 

Tanager,  scarlet,  304. 

Termites,  IISj  voracity  of,  12ih 
nests  of,  119.  460:  inhabited 
by  other  animals,  120 :  used 
for  fuel,  120.:  destructive  to 
sn^r-cane,  459. 

Tichicro,  3L 

Tickiticky  described,  84. 

Toad,  Agua,  425.   {See  Agua). 

Tody,  133. 

Tortoise,  a  doubtful  native,  421 : 

habits  of  one  in  Antigua,  423 : 

eggs  of,  425, 
Towing-net,  6 :  its  success,  2, 21. 
Tree-ferns,  6S_i  compared  with 

palms,  63^   another  species, 

132. 
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Tree-frogs,  a^fi :  brown,  de- 
scribed, 3fLl :  habits  of,  3&1  : 
little  yellow,  afilL 

Tree-toadfi,  afifi:  lichened  de- 
scribed, afi2  :  habiU  of,  a£a : 
transparent  eyelid  of,  3M: 
green- backed,  36^ 

Trees,  gregarious,  368. 

Tropic  birch,  AA.  hOSL 

Trumpet-tree,  82. 

Turtle,  freshwater,  IM, :  logger- 
head, 2^  trunk,  306. 

Two-headed  Snake  described, 
2£3  :  habits  of,  eggs  and 
young,  26^ 

U. 

Urania  Sloanus,  :  beauty  of, 
70;  fondness  for  pear-trees, 
22  :  habits  of,  II :  eggs  of,  73. 

Urchins  Sea,  71. 

Utia,        {See  Cony), 

V. 

Venus  Lizard,  Tfi:  de»cribed, 
Ii3  :  curious  mode  of  taking, 
]A3  :  habits  of,  Ui. 

Violet  Flat-crab,  2A!^ 

Voices  of  birds,  154. 

Vulture,  a2* 


W. 

Wall  plants,  ML  121L 
"Wasps*  nests,  2^ 
Water-Uly,  2^ 
Water- withe,  125, 
Wax- coccus, 

Whales,  a  troop  of,  3 :  cachelot, 
3A2. 

Wild  Goats,  USL 

Wild  Hogs,  385, 

WUd  Pines,  4i  149, 

Wood  slave,  15. 

Wood  thrush,  song  of;  LZ2, 


Xibaro,2iQ. 


Y. 

Yellow  Snake,  aU  :  sixe  of,  315. 
voracity,  316:  an  immense 
specimen,  318:  economy  of, 
312.  501. 

Z. 

Zebra  Lizard,  225. 
Zebra  Snake,  324. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  JAMAICA.  By  P.  H  Gossk,  Author 
of  "The  Canadian  NaturulLst/'  Szc,  ussihtcd  l)y  IvK.hard 
Hill,  Esq.,  of  Spanish  Town,  and  other  Ruiiidcntii.  Tust 
8vo.  lU^. 

''A  man  miut  bare  a  healthy  mind  who  oan  write  hi  tfak  enjoTing 
and  enjojrable  way:  a  more  deughtful  book  than  Mr.  GkNMe*s  we  have 
seldom  met  with;  it  quite  glows  with  trontoal  beauty  and  lifla.'* — 

ChHMtian  Rememhranca-. 

"Such  are  some  of  the  chaneteristica  of  the  region  to  which  Mr. 
Gosse  introduces  his  reatlers.  *  *  •  It  is  full  of  inten^t  to  the  omitho- 
Ic^ist;  and  we  are  glcul  that  the  biography  of  some  of  itA  feathered 
tnbee  has  fiJlen  hito  the  hands  of  so  able  an  observer  as  the  author  of 
the  yolnme  before  ua.  We  anticipate  that  his  graphic  and  pleasing 
desoriptiona  will  render  the  hal)it«  of  the  Birds  of  Jamaica  familiar  to 
many  English  readers,  and  will  be  highly  valued  by  all  field  naturalists." 
—Eckctic  Review. 

"Mr.  Gosso  is  evidently  a  simple  and  truthful  writer.    Ho  enters  . 
into  mnqr  delafla  as  to  wtm^  and  oigHibnllo%  and  'bio^phy'  of  his 
ikvooritss;  yet  he  has  prodoeed  s  vsty  readable  book." — i%e  (hmrdkm. 

THE  CANADIAN  NATURALIST.  A  Series  of  Con- 
versations on  the  Natural  HiHtory  of  Lower  Canada. 
This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  residence  of  sevenvl  years 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  contains  brief  and  popular  notices  of 
>ubjects  in  the  different  departments  of  Natural  HLstorj', 
not  sj^stematically  arranged,  but  as  observed  by  the  Autlior 
when  wandering  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  phenomena  of  natural  philosoj)hy;  the  hal>its  of 
<|uadnipcds,  Ijirds,  and  in.sects;  tlip  *,'t  noral  appearance,  time 
of  flowering,  etc.,  of  plants;  arc  brietly  descril>ed  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  interspersed  with  characteristic  anei'dotcs ;  cm- 
I'racing  the  course  of  the  seasons  throughout  the  year,  and 
presenting  to  the  reader  a  picture  of  the  of  nature  in 
that  interesting  country. 

Forty-four  Illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable  animal 
and  vegetable  pzoductioiui  are  embodied  in  the  text  Poet 
8vo.  128. 

"Were  we  to  attempt  to  make  extracts  to  show  the  beauties  of  this 
fascinating  work,  we  should  reprint  the  whole.  We  have  rarely  met 
with  informivtion  so  delightfully  conveyed,  and  in  so  small  a  compoiis. 
The  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  letter-press,  and  this  is  giving  them 
no  gmall  pvalssi  The  'tianadkn  KatonJist*  will  be  as  popular  as 
V^liite's  Katonl  Sstoiy  of  SetbonM."-*  CAnrdk  Atgkmd  Quarierip 
Keview. 

"The  voltimo,  however,  has  the  great  merit  of  r^lity ;  its  materials 
are  drawn  direct  from  nature;  there  is  also  about  many  parts  of  it  a 
peculiar  charm,  which  reminds  one  of  White's  Selborno.  The  pages 
are  embsUished  by  pictures  of  ti«ss»  animals,  inssol%  flowery  Aol,  ihsit 
to  the  ordinsfy  merit  of  boiiuty  of  exeoution  join  the  tars  quslity  of 
ditttnctly-eipressed  ohsnwtsr."--<S^psc<alor. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  PATERNOSTEll  liOW. 
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Or ,  r>r>.  '  r  'ir  m-l  Pr«rtir  e  of  r>ii>  Tti  nr.  h  of  Humr-  unil  rr  f"<imnK'iIo<  unil  ATcT^itider  S#»eTni. 

WtU  w  Apiwatfa,  caaiatalag  J .  BwMrailr  B«MMiiais  JSplMifto  CiUte*  ai  BUMMtva.  Bj 
e»iLSm9mmm,9JCJtt  VfilikMttfliBw  CJMwIrfMiftr* 


BUNSEN.-EGYPrS  PLACE  TX  UNIVERSAL  mSTOItT. 

An  {!1»t<iric»l  Inr(f«tir»tion.  la  Klve  B<n>l»'i.  By  C.C.J. Bantra,  D.  PK.aad  D.C.L.  Tr«nf- 
lat«<i  frotB  thf  (KTimn,  bf  C.  H.  Cattrell,  Kiq.  If  .A.  Vol.  I .  raatafatlay  flhr  FlrM  Boak,  or 
Boarerfl  kaa  Prim«T«l  Kiuru  of  Kfr^^a  HUtovyi  «f  th  «a  BcyftUii  Gruamar  aaa  nirti«ifrj, 
a  complete  (.i«t  of  Hirroi{lrphteal  Signi :  an  AppemlU  of  .^uikorHiet,  eB)>r«diiK  the 
coa^cu  Test  of  Maaatko  and  i(rat4Mlh«aaa,  Mrrf^M^  tnm  PUar •  Bcrabo,  ate. ,  aad  PlaUa 


BISHOP  BUTLER'S  SKETCH  OF  MODERIC  AND  ANCIENT 

GKOCHArHY,  for  thr  urn*  ni  Sekoala. '  An  mitlivly  nam  IMitlaa, caraioUf  Tcritr4  ttMmgb- 
oat.  with  »ui'h  Alteration*  inlrtiduced  u  eontluuallf  prOfcreakWe  DiKOTerit  »  Aud  the  Uleit 
lalafMtUm  bava  rcaOrvd  ncccasaiy.  Uitad  bjthm  Attkot'^  Sm.  th»  Hav*T.  BaUar. 


BLSIIOP  BUTLER'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND 

ANCIENT  GEtXJBAPMy.  r.m>pri»ui.-  H(iT-«iie  fuJl-coloored  Map!  :  with  .  (.nMtli  te  In- 
dexes. New  Riiitii'i.  ;icrir]v>ili  :  r -.ru  :  .rrrl .  enlarired,  and  ||:v«Ml)r  iniprovrd  .  Willi  (.irrer- 
tiaua  fitiia  tUe  inomt  aatbcatic  Swurcaa  ia  batli  ikc  AacteM  aad  Madera 
mf  which  are  eutinkraaw.  BflMA  BylBft  JuhM**  Baaw  A*  aflv.lk] 

M<.  huU  koand. 


THE  CABINET  LAWYER. 

A  Popalar  Diyrat  of  Itofanr*  af  Baetaad,  Clrfl  and  Crimlaal  i  witfc  a  Dktlnnarjr  of  Law 
TttaMy Mastea,  8lal«laa,aB4  JadkiaT Aotiqultiaa  i  Carrect  TWMea  of  AiKsced  Taxea,  Blaay 
IhMlaa.  Kidu  Lletnecat  aad  P«st-Hor«e  Oadaai  PoaLOHlca  RctaUtiank.  and  Priaea 
Dlsetplia**  nftetaU  IMteian^  irtljfcJSypyteaw^  «Jai|«d,jiid  cotwclad  UwHagMal* 


CAIRD.— ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE  nf  1850  asd  1851: 

lu  Cnndliioii  and  Prorpertt.  With  T)'-^i  riptlona  in  detail  "{  ih>  bc«t  ninoci  of  Ilutbandrr 
aractited  in  nearlr  every  CotuitT  in  Hiiirlaud.  Bv  Jaatea  Caird,  of  Baidoon,  AiciicnUural 
fcoa»«i»aionar«< lU Tlmmj  AMimM**  Mlgh  rt—li^Miw  Ufc—ACnt  wii."  Bra. 
14>.eia«k. 

GARPENTEB.— VARIETIES  OF  MANKIND: 

Ofa  a*  Accaaatof  tba  Dltttartfre  Ckaraetera  of  the  principal  Bacea  of  Men,  Bj  W.  B. 
fliHMBtW,  11.9..  PJLB.,  |ril.B.,  Raamlaar  ia  Pk^iMofy  la  tke  UaWanltr^  Lott*aa. 
Win  aaaieroaa  Bitffaalaca  oa  Wood.  Belar  Or.  CarpaaCar'a  Ai<icla  aa  tke  Vailetlce  of 
MMAtod^jr^rijyYj^^^***^**^ aad Addlttoa*,  Ir»A •* IMd** CycUyatiUal^UMaaBiy 

CATLOW.^POPULAll  CONCHOLOGY; 

Or,  tke  Shell  Cabinctarranfed  :  beiafaa  laliiiliii  ll  n  mfclMaiiwHjaiiiw  nirrnr'^  ''Iff 
vith  a  akelckof  the  Nataral  HiaMfvaf  tlwAalaiall,  M  fll  mini  ililfcj  rwillli  nT  tha 
BIkcUe.  aadacaiaplaM  OeacHBUvc  liat  af  ll«  PlMMMaM  OWMB*  A|rAfBM<~ 
WWiIISWoodcais.  ypolacaa  Bra.  Mt.  U,  daifc. 


8  MEW  WOBKS  ANB  MEW  EDITIONS 


CAYLEY.— DANTE'S  DTYTNE  COMEDY.— THE  VISION  OF 

UfiLL.  TnuitUted  In  tbc  Origiul  Tcrou7  Rhjia«.  fij  C.  B.  CkfUy,  BJl.   Foc^bcsf  Ito. 


M  ! 

Il 


CECIL.— TH£  STUD  FARM;  OR,  HINTS  ON  BREEDDiG 

VOMmomTmtVlP.TBB  CHA8t,jan»TBB  m<MU>.  Aiiwmii»lwt<wt 
CmO.  WMiPhMilivlccti  mriMtoiidtfcMiiiiyak>wrtlVMiliiriltrwwwil^.  Fc^ 


CHESNEY.— THE  EXPEDITION  FOR  THE  SURVEY  OF 
tn  RifiM  lonnAitt  Aim  mm  cttiM  «•  br       fto  BMifc  < 

bpadMoa*  Vab.  1 .      II.  la  rpyl  >ro»  irttb  »  cdlo«<  lute;  M«»,  —4 
AlM,M  AllM  «(  TUitcw  CknU«r  Ik*  li9«4Ma»,friM  ll.UfcM.lB 


•like 


*•*  Tkr  ritf ir«  wor/f  wfff  eomtitt  o/Fa«r  r»/««nt  r«jr«f  8r«.  rmkfUi»k*4  uitk  SlmHf- 


CLISSOLD.— THE  SPIRITUAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  APO- 

CALYFSR,  dcrirrd  from  the  M'ritkog*  of  the  Hon.  Emanaek  Sw«4«»borf  t  LUaatnttcd 
mad  confirnicil  t)v  An.  init  kiid  Modem  Authoritiet.  BTihe  Rev. A«||liintCMMM(llJk« 
lonMtlj  of  Lxet  er  CoUege,  Oxfonl.  4  veil.  Two  OulscM,  ciatk, 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

K«wUltlM,lMpi«f«d.fMicap*ro.*ltk»nMM,7t.M.el«Ch|«||kc«amiplM««»lfiL 

CONYBEARE  AND  IIOWSON.— THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

OF  ST.  PAUL:  Cmnpriiini'  •'complete  Blofrnphr  of  the  Apoitk,  «nd  *  J'*r»|«hr»«tic 
TruiUtion  of  hit  Rpiktlei  inverted  In  Cbronolo^ft  ■!  nr-irr.  KiUted  tht  R(-<.\V.J. 
Coqybcarf,  M  A.  lute  tfllow  of  Trinity  Coiicrc,  Cambridge  ;  and  the  Rct.  J.  SS  H  i» 
M.A.  Ui<-  Priiic  ipnl  of  the  Colleginte  I  utiitutioa,  Lirerpool.  With  Enf(Tmribc^  •  "  ^t^c) 
•ad  Wood  of  the  Priacipftl  Place*  rlsitp  l  l»y  the  Apoitlr ,  from  Orlciua!  Drawieg*  uii-f  <•• 
the  apot  bj  W.  H.  ttartlcU ;  ami  immrr<njH  N>jp»,  Chart*,  W'uodcuts  of  Coibi,  tu  T-t 
tit  At  VoluoM :  with  Kigkteea  Steel  PUtca.  Nine  Mapa  uid  PLaiu.  %ad  aaiacfoiu  W'vodcitu. 

*•*  To  fnrm  Tiro  rohonrt,  im  fmr$9  ^pmMmlltm  tm      ffWfjf  Fari^yTlwlt.— ii| 

«/  mkieh  Si«¥tnteen  art  NowrM^jr. 

COPLAND.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

Cnmpriiiiiif  (If  nrrnl  PuthuloKy,  t)i  r  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Dlieaif^,  M.>r'jiii  Mnirt«rel» 
mad  the  i)i»urdrri  cupi-ciaiiy  inridi  titiil  U)  Cliniatet,  to  Hex,  and  tu  ike  uiilrceut  BMchaof 
Life,  with  nnmcrout  appro«i->J  Kiinuulc  of  the  McJiriiirt  recooiiueoded.  BrJaroeaC 
M.I>.»ctc.etc.    VoU.l.audU.  8TO.a<. cloth  (  aad  PwU  X.  to  XV.  4<.  6if.  each. 

CORNER.— THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  SUNDAY-BOOK. 

Br  Ml»»  Juli«  ri  riicr,  Author  of  *' Queitiorii  on  thr  Hinnry  #f 
lUoatratloa*  eugrared  on  btccL  hqiure  leap.  6io.  m.  cloth^ 

COX.— PROTEStANTISM  AND  ROMANISM  CONTRASTED 

BY  THK  ACKNOWLEDGE  AND  AUTHENTIC  TEACHING  OF  F.ACH  RELIGION. 
£4ilc4  br  the  Rev.  John  Edisiiad  Coi,  M.A..  F.S.A.,  of  All  HomU'  CoUegc, ax/oK  j  Vicar 
«f  BbMclta'a.BbkafHMkUatfM.  S    -  -    —    *  -  ^* 


CRESY.— AN  ENCYCLOP-fiDLA.  OF  CFV'IL  ENGINEERING. 

HISTORICAL,  THBORBTICAL,  Ui4  PKACTICAL.    Br  E4wmrd  Cretr.  f^-A  CJL 
Im  O—  Mty  Um  V»l«wg,  Ultmtftci  ky  m— ii««|TkiW tki— Mii  £f  wwmi  m  99g^  ^ 

oflktOMIlBitom.  •ro.il.  Uii.M.  cl0lk.  T 

r  -ft 
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THE  CRTCKET-FIELD; 

Or,  (he  ^<.icncc  >nd  Hit  lory  of  the  Gajnr.  TIliiKratirl  with  Diurrkint,  and  ealirened  with 
Acrcdnif*.  Bv  the  Author  of  '•  l'rlrKii>lfs  of  ^  Miiiiic  lUMUlf,''  etc.  With  Two  Ea|rr«> 
visg*  va  Suei i  maUorai  «Uk  Umrrg  UUvmn'B UumUug  PMd,  Fcaf .  ate.  hi.  luOI-baoid. 

DALE.— THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAP- 

L.MN1  in  Two  Part*:  the  Kirit  Part  bclm;  Tliurch  Serricea  adapted  fcr  Dom^iti,  L  ■'C, 
with  Prajfra  /orcTerrDaT  of  the  Week,  jitUi  ttU  cxclukivclT  from  the  Hook  ol  Cutuuioii 
Prayer.  Part  II.  comiiriilnff  an  approi  ri  •  Sermon  for  tn  rr  .Sun  1h\  m  the  Year,  lif 
the  RcT.  Tbonaa  UaU,  M.A.»  Cauoa-Ucaiacntiarr  ot  St.  faui'a  Cattiedrai.    3d  lUUtioii. 

M SU.cMii  w.kMMl kjr  Jlir^.  ll«.W.ciir  l«Mm4t  Ml.  I 

cloth. 
M.  clock. 


B.  -^.-1,  JTHK  FAMILY  CHAPLAIN,  price  I2f.  c 
Stfrnttuij  DOMKHTIC  UTURGir,  price  Ut, 


DAVIS.— CHINA  DURING  THE  WAR  AND  SINCE  THE 

PRACK.  Bx  Sir  J.  F.  Davia,  Bart.,  late  Her  MajettyV  Plrnliiotentiarj  lit  Chlnai  OoTirtior 
and  CoamaMcr»ii»>Ckie(  «f  th«  Colonj  of  Uaag'KoBf.  2  ?uU.  poat  8«o.  with  Mapi  and 


DELABECHE.— THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

Br  Sir  Hennr  T.  Delabeche,  F.R  S.  Dlrcctor-General  of  the  Geological  Surrcr  of  the 
VmtiWUittm,  fa U—  in  Vtia—, iMk ■My  Wii< JtoiiMtoff.  af«.iai.cloih. 


DELABECHE.— REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 
WALL. DKVOX  \SD  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Sir  Henry  T.  Da  la  Bechc,  F.R.8.  etc  ., 
Director-Urneritl  f  1  '  ■  (itrolofieal  Surrey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  PoblUhed  br  Order 
of  th*  Lorda  Commualuaen  of  H,  M.TrcMWT.  8to.  vlth  JInpa,  Weo4cmU.  ud  13  large 
PtaM«.140.clMlu 


DE  LA  RIVE'S  WORK  ON  ELECTRICITY.— A  TREATISE 

ON  ELKTrRlClTY)  ITS  THEORY  ANU  PRACTICAL  APPUCATION.   By  A.  Dc  la 

\tU  tkt  fTtU. 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  URBINO; 

llhaatfatiac  tb«  Ara«|Altt, 


F»  OcaaiatOBB, 


of  Ildf,  frwaa  MCCCCXL.  to  MOCSSX.  Dr 
Wkk  nawfOM  roftr^u,  PUtn,  Fm-iIhUcb,  auu 


V  ««TWilff«  Y( 
It 


DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Anthnr  of  **Lilt««  to  mj  UokMnm 
Panta^es  from  Mvden  lllllWJi*'— i  **LMlMt 

Umo.'it.M.doi^. 


EASTLAKE.  —  MATERIALS  FOR  A  HISTORY  OF  OIL 

PAINTING.  By  Charlea  Lock  Kaallake,  Eaq.  F.R.A.  F.R.8.  F.8.A.  Secretary  to  the  Rvr*l 
ConmUtion  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arta  in  cooacxiOB  with  the  rebaiidlng  of  the  HoWMtvf 
Parliament,  etc.  8ru.  10«.  cloth. 

rol.  //.  Om  tkt  {Istiam  Prmtkt  ^f  OU  Paimtimg,  U  fttpmimgjw  fmMnthn, 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE 

MEW  TESTAMENT t  bolag  mump*  ftt  •  VMbal  CraaalMi  Wntmb  Iht  Owtk 
and  the  KnfllakTixUt  lacl«41«ff  a  Coacoi4a«e«  to  the  Proper  N«Ml,  wHfc  b^tetaa* 


Greck-BBcl&b  aa4  BMlUh*tirc«k.  8«coad  ■dlllea,  carcfaUi  rtvlaod  t  villi  •  mtm  Iwics, 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S   HEBREW   AND   CHALDEE  CON- 

IMMMHCI  Of  TUB  OLD  <R8TAMBIIT|  Mat  a»  atlcnpt  at  a  ▼trbal  Connc  ^  u  u  be 
tVMMIktOHflMlMiilMliiilMilVMMlMlMii  fMk  iadixm.  m  Uatof  tbc  Fvopcr  Nawea 
MdtkolrOcwinMMttlcJnt.  9T»b.nFy8t*.tt.iai.M.cMb|lBfi«papf9t4t.t4».M. 


Digitized  by  Google 


EPHEMERA.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON. 

JrTvo  PlwM.  Pwt  1.  The  Thtrnf,  rt%mdp\n,  and  Praertnr  »f  nfwFWrfitf  firr  »dlMa 
wUk  Uata  of  f oo4  Salmoa  Ftlc*  far  cvviT  fM4  Mvar  !■  y«  MBllHhf— ffM  U.  <W  1fmr%l 


HiMMj  of  alM  itelaon,  til  hi  koMr*  H«Mt»  , 
BrrcrfiBf  it  rxpUiord.    UtrftiUr  il!u(trat«4  vith  avaenioa  tolaiueJ 
File*  knd  Salaon  Frr.    B)r  Kphrmer^,  Author  of  "  A  Maad-Book  of  A 
Y 9mm,  91  IwMaMg.  Mwflar  affile  DiA*  «(  IHIfc  il 


HAKD-BOX  OF  AM€R»0; 

or.Mvtfltt,  Md  lb  baM  HMp*  «|  ratrMac  JhM.  B,;  S^Uman,  Mam 


£&MAjL^T&AV£LS  IK  SIB&EIA : 


FORBES.— DAHOmnr  AND  THB  I>1BQIIA1IS{ 

BelBfl  Ike  Joaruki*  of  Two  MlMiaok  lo  Um  Ki«c  of  DakoBVjr.  aad  RcrfdcMC  at  hk  Capital 


la  tkc  Yexrm  |g-C9  »u4  \a».  by  frcMtk  R.  FovtMa,  Ctmmtnin,  ILS^  WAAAi  Aaftkar 
of  ••Fire  Yr»r«  in  Chin*."  Mad  "Six  Moatk<  in  the  African  Biorkada.*  WIlklVIiMM 
ftiaUd  la  coLoan,  aad  Wood  EagraTlaga.  i  voia.  poat  »ro. 2U.  clMk. 

P^ORESTEK  AND  BTDDUT.PH^ NORWAY  IN  1848  &  1849: 

ront*i|]iiii{  Runbin  htacntg  tho  V'jrldi  uiil  Fjords  ofiKt-  I'.utrni  knii  \V>stcra  IHstri  tk; 
and  itn-iii(lin(t  Rcniij-k*  tii,  ilt  Pfiiiiiril,  Mililanr,  Kcc;csia»lii.,il,  sKd  H<»>  ia1  Org iJiiaati -r . 
Bjr  Tkoniait  KDrrttcr,  Ks<(.  With  F i » rxi  ! >  ( •■  Jin  ! hr  Ji>urnal»  of  Licutenmu t  M  >  Li-,d4 ul^ii, 
Rajrat  Artllicnr.    With  a  roioMird  Map,  Wood  £a(ra«iaf«,  asd  ID  coiaarcd  Flatcalfwa 


FOSS,— THE  .JUDGES  OF  EXGLANT): 

With  SketckcB  of  tbrir  Li*e»,kn<i  M  i  «r r I lauaowa  Naticra  ra— ctadwitli  tbaCaiia  1  Waa>» 
adnater  froai  tke  time  of  the  Coih^  uM.    By  Wt<  faM«  tMJLm  «f  (ka 
Vila.1.  ai.llI.Md  IV.  SCO.  Ma.  clatk. 

FRANCIS.>-THE  HISTUia  OF  THE^BANK  OF^  EMGLAKD ; 


FRANCIS.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE   ENGLISH  RAUiilAY; 

In  Social  SMaMMdBcfalailoM.  QfiotefMda.  Sval 


FRANCIS.  —  UHUOKICLES  AND  CHARACTEKS  OF  THE 

grOCK  SSOUMB  «fJoteIi 


THB  FOBTKUL  WORKS  OF  OUVSB  GOLDSMITH. 

lUwInMd  kf  Wood  KaffMtagRtftMl  DnlgM  W ^  ^  KlrU»ir  aa%.  F<f.tr<! 


by  Boltao  C«ra<7,  Ka^.  IMfcra 


GOSSE.— A  NATURALISTS  SOJOURN  IN  JAMAICA. 

By  P.  H.Goate,  Baq.  Aatkorof  •TV  BiH*  of  Jtm^taJ'  «JMah»MMi«ldMtalHrt* 
alc^WitkcakNvoiFlaiM.  Pom  8*0. 14i.  dotk. 

GRAHAM^ENGLISH;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMFOSTTIOK. 

la  a  Bellas  «/ 
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GURNEY.— HISTOI'JCAL  SKETCHES; 


aWlLT<— AN  ilNCYCLOf^DIA  OF  ABCHIT£CXU]t£: 


•OFPLEMIIfr. 


HALL'S  (SIDNE'i')  GEKERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS  OF 

Firry  THRK.K  M  \PS  (»ixr  -AI  in.  by  7fi  ill  !  .•it^i  ^^^c  DlTi'ioiii  mill  BonndnTi.  >  t  nrrfullr 
caloitfed  i  mad  an  AIphabctit  Kl  intlea  of  ftil  Ihr  Nftnict  l  oixiiiii^il  in  thr  M>i(>i,  wtth  thrlr 
Latitndr  and  Longhn'tr.    An  cmin'lr  New  Kdltinn,  corrn  tnl  thn>U)fh"Ut  from  Ihr  liot 

racMM  AttttertUck  i  witk  ail  lh«  Raihr«7«  laid  Aran,  ud  MOj  ol  KM  Map*  n« 


ail  Ut«  HatHrara 
«M.M.Iik.lMil-h 


HARRISON.— ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS.  AM)  PRESENT 


HARRY  HIEOVKH  — THE  IirNTING-FIELD. 


Dv  H;\rrT  Hieorpr.  Auihrr  of  ••  Mai>>r  T«lk  and  TMa  Talk (  Of,  Spcctacka  for  Yaang 
v  >  rr  .  M  T,."  With  T«n  rutrt.  our  rcpreaMlBf  **Tki  BMtr*  A»  **  A* 
Wr«itf  »on."  Fcap.  mo,  6$.  kaU-  boaad. 


HARRY  HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

rv  llleovrr.  Aathor  of  "Stable  TilV  und  Tub'.r  T«IV.    .,r,  Spn  t  m  I  .  for  Vnun? 


WtlhSnal«a,«MfcfraM«H«g"CifliBf  Uk«  M  ofkiiicai"  tke  otker, Uiuig 


HARRY  HIEOVER— THE   STCD,  FOR   PRACTICAL  PUR- 

POSFS  A>fD  PRACTICAL  MKN-  hriii|r  •  im^'lf  !■>  ilir  Choirr  or  a  Morse  (ur  u»e  more 
tb.u  fi>r  ihow.  i^HarT>  Hieovrr,  Auth.ir  of  ••  M;»l>l(  T»il<  and  Tahl«  Talk."  With  S  PUira, 
one  icpiracntSaK  **Ajw«tt{  gwMl  Mrt  (or  inokt  purpincs;"  tkc  aihtx,      Kaytkcr '  a  bad 


HARRY  HIEOVER.--TnE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD; 

Or,  Prartlcal  Hlsta  M  tka  Mana«rnienl  af  tk«  8«*Ua.  By  Harry  Hlif  w, 
•*  »taMa  TaU  and  Tkbls  TUk ;  or,  Stpcetacira  for  tfumg  RprntaaKB."  With  • 
Oc  AatlMCMUaterowlttUwM^'HatlavilA.'*  MSdlllinu  ~  ' 


HAKKT  HIEOTER.->STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

Or«  SPECTACLES  for  yOUNG  aTOnSIIIN.       Umu  Wkum    fTlFtlKw  t 
•m.  wUk  POTlralt,MB.  cUdL 


-HAWKERr-INSTRIJCTIONS  TO  TOUm  SPORTSMEN 

In  anikatldillailoGaaaaadShoottiK.  Br  U««t.Cal.  P.  Hswhrr.  9tktdUion,  rorrrcted, 
•aUrM^t  mJ  iMprand  i  witli  Eigkiy-kre  Plain  aad  Woodcnti,  by  AdUrd  asd  Bcaaatoo, 
iMMMBfikf  O.Vail«]r,IHchiM,«u.  Sf*.  SU.«i«tk. 

HAYDN'S  BOOK  OF  DIGNITIES: 

ConUintnr  Rnllt  of  tke  Official  Prrtoaafea  of  tke  BritJtk  Empirr,  Ciril,  Bcclctiaallral, 
JadlotaJ,  UilUarf,  Naval,  and  Unnlcipkl,  from  ike  Karlirst  Prrioda  to  the  Prraent  Time : 
compiled  ckirfljr  from  the  Record*  of  tk«  Pablk  Ofkcea.  TaKCtbar  wllb  tke  Sovrreiirn*  of 
Eurnp'.  from  the  KoundaHon  of  their  reapectlre  9tate«  :  the  Peerage  of  KoKlnnd  and  nf 
llecai  Hriulii  1  and  nunteroim  otker  LItU.  belay  a  New  KctHlon,  Improved  ai>~d  rnntlwrd, 
'  MAShOS'n  HHAtlGAi,  WMX,   BvAkMh  H^fda,  GMuMar  «f         ,*~'  ' 
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SIR  JOHN  IIERSCHEL.— OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

Br  sir  Joha  F.  W.  BmmM,  B«t.«IC  Mm  UMM|  «Mk  i 


HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

WUh  •  OlMCt  at  HaUlA.  ^  Ay»}^C.  "Mnii^iltilfai  -  MotMMm, 
nflM4f«ilkAMIltoa«)br«U4r«fBnli.  rMlMirlM.lf.M.clMk. 

HOLLAND.— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  WHIG  PARTY  DURING  AIY 

TIMB.  Bf  BmrUcMLoilBsllMi.  MlMtfbykltSM 
V«i.  I.  MM       I«.  M.  clolh. 


LORD  HOLLAND'S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCKS.  Br  Henrr  Rlrbard  LoH  HolUnd  Comprtkins:  Ar.cc.Jutrs.u4ta 
Accoani  of  luch  Pertoni  «n«l'Polltlcid  lntri<«et  to  Forckpi  CovaUic*  M  hmt  ttUm 


within  hli  LoriUhip's  UbtentMion.   Kditvd  br  bit  Sm,  Hm 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS  ON  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Br  Henry  HolliJid,  M.O..  K.K        rir  .  Kt^llow  of  ihr  KofU  CoUcg«  of  Pbrviciutt ;  Plr>l-  I 
clan  BxtrMordiMTf  to  tbe  Qaceu  {  and  PbTvidaa  hi  Ordinary  to  Uia  Roral  HigkBfMf  rw< 
AllMft. 

HOOK  (DR.  W.  F.)— TTIE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S 

the  principal  EvcBli  of  PMsioa  Wc«k.  ^Wdut 
Faranhar  Hook,  O.I)..  Vic^r  nf  Pn  y  of  |.|«c<ll,  — i  Gka§klim  tmmmmtft» 

tkcQMea.   NavfidUkm.  ^twikcapttfo.  tM.  ciaib. 

HOOKER.— KEW  GARDENS: 

Ora  PopuIarGulJe  to  ilir  Ilor«l  Bot«n!c  Gardens  of  Kevr.  nr^^lrWlMUm  Jackaoa  tla«kn, 
K.H.  U.C.L.  K.ti..\.  ik  L.S.  etc.  etc.  ihrector.     Nca  ^ilitiuBi  vith  uaaMtoa*  Waod- 


HOOKER  AND  ARNOTT.— THE  BRITISH  FLORA; 

Coaipibiar  the  PhKnoicanoai  or  Flovrrlof  Plaata,  aid  tfct  FcffM. 


vtth  AddltXufl*  and  Corrections,  and  auacrava  Finrta,  lUutnUv*  9t  ItaibtHHMM 
Plaau.  Ik*  CoBipoiiic  Planii.  tbe  Graasaa.  and  taa  Ftnu.  By  8lr  W. i.  IfoalMr.  FJLA. 
and  L.S.etc.  and  G.  A.  Walker  Arnott,  LL.D.  F.L.8.  aad  R.8.  Id.t 


 .   ,   .  Rojiwi 

of  Botanv  la  tW  Uolrafaitjr  of  Glaafow.    ISao.  with  12  Platct,  14$.  dotlli  ot  «Ml tht 
lo«N«ipto«Sl«. 


HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

CRITICAL  STUDY  AND  KNOWLEDGB  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.     9j  ibc 


B«f.  1%0Maii«rt«allll«nc.B.D.efacJol»'BC«llM*,CMMdg«.  N«vKdtil«a.f«HMd 
MicofTCciH|«ltliMavaaa4rkc^l«ilM.  •TdTSvo.H.at.dMlii  «rW.  Wilaflilf. 


HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-A  COOTENDIOUS  INTRODUC- 
TION TO  THE  STUDY  OK  THE  BIBLE.   Bv  tbcRe*.  TboiB«i  Harwell  Horn*,  b  D. 
M  Jnhii  i  roll- (ff  ,Ci.mlirid«.  Bcin|r  an  Analfilt of  bli "  I ntrodaction  to  thf  Cr'-'--' 
aod  l^nowUdfc  of  tbe  Uolj  l«fif ttwaa."  Nav  KdltlM.  latao.  with  Mapa  and 


HOWITT— THE  CHILDREN'S  TEAR. 

Br  Marr  UowUt.    With  Foot  lUaatralhMi.  «Mnm4     ithu  AhaolM^  fro*  Orifiad  ' 

HOWITT.— THE  BOTS  COUNTRY  BOOK ; 

Beiof  tbe  real  Life  of  aCoanlrTBor««iitlcn  by  Him»elf  :  Eshlbittn?  alltbr  Ana»rnutt», 
Pkuuret,  and  ParsnlU  of  Cbildrea  In  the  Coantrr-    Edited  by  WilUaai  Howitt.  •iitiK>r  «f 

Tbe  IluriJ  Life  of  RiiKlnnJ,"  rtc  .  NVw  Edition.    Frip .  Sto.  wilb  40  WooJ.  ut«.  .I#'k. 
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HOWITT.— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Miy.  AyWllBuilMll.  N«vUMmi  villi  «W««MkX«dln  Ira.  9lf.eMli. 

SECOXD  SRRIKS,  eliMvIa  tU  CmaUMof  DUmRAlI  mi  NOITHUllBnLAlifD.  wUk  • 
JttToll  ftlonc  the  BORDItR.  WUb  upwuda  of  <0 ygMf  WaoJctl,  (MM  OlMVtagi 


HOWITT.— THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Br  Vi'illUm  tlowitt.    New  Kdltioii,  corrected  nnd  rrTi»t-il.  Knv'rn»inif«  ori  Wood  by 

Btvick  aBdWrUUuMi  oaMoraviUi  FUit*  to  HtmarkahU  Pla*«:    Mediun  aro.aU.Uoth. 


HUDSON.— THE  EXECUTOR  S  GUIDE. 

Bt  J.C.  Httdton,  K*q.,Ute  of  the  Ltt^j  Uutr  U/Rce,  Loudon  t  suthor  of  **PlalK|Hrcctiont 
teliyd«g  Willi," M4**Tk«rM«Bi'BHM4.BMk.'*  MtvJMItlM.  fMbc*t>v*«***dMk. 


HUDSON.— PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

la  «— fciiuUy  with  the  Law,  and  ipartlculvlf  with  ttttfmm  to  the  Act  7  Wm.  1 V.  sad  1  Tiet. 
c.n.  To  which  it  Mld«d.  %  rl«»r  KxpooltlM  of  tk*  Um  tdaiiaf  to  tiM  PtotrlkaHonof  Ptr* 
t«Ml  Riute  in  the  cmc  of  InteaiM-j  :  witk  tvoFonao  •rWllb,a«in«rk«««tal  lafonMlloa* 
«tc.  Bj  J.  C.  HndtbB.KBc).  New  Kditloa,  correrted.   Fcap.tvo.:«.6d.  cloth. 

%*  TAfc^d  rvo  ITorAtMy  0««#>te««,^riM  7«.«folA. 


HUMBOLDT.-ASPECTS  OF  NATURE, 

la  DUIercnt  L^adi  and  DiffoNal  CUsMtoi .  with  ScfaMlAc  KtaeliadMM.   Br  (HhmIiI  Vm 

tein,  kjr  Mn.  laklM.  Mm.  ciMki  at  !■  t  wla.«i.  ii  «ack  datkt  M.aacll 
ia«a4. 


BARON  HUMBOLDTS  COSMOS: 

Or«  aSlMtck  of  a  Phjaical  D«icriptlon  of  the  Uni?er«e.*  Ttanilated,  with  the  Author's 
taacttoa  and  co^OMtallaa,  nndrrthcaapcrintendenceof  Lienicnaal-Colonel  Edward  »iibine, 
tMJi.  F9t.  See.  R4I.  New  Rdillon.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  3«.  M.  rat:b  cloth  i  2j.  6d. 
tack  tewed  i  or  in  pott  8vo.  price  I3«.  rarh.  Vol.111.  Fart  I.  poii  s^o.  6«.  cloth  i  or  in 
Itao.  St.M.aowcdt  Sf.M.  cloth.  Part  ll.tiTO.poal  7«.clothi  aud  tu  16mo. 2*.  acwod, or 


SENTIMENTS  AND  SIMILES  OF  SHAKSPEARE.* 

A  I  laski6ed  Selertioo  nf  Hlrnllet,  DefinliioDt,  Dctcriptioui,  atul  other  rrooarltable  Taittfct 
111  sbakapeare't  Plajr.  and  P«>«mi.  With  an  elabomtelr  lUaminntnl  Border  In  the  ch«rac« 
ifrittlc  St^  Ir  of  ihr  Kliubethan  Prriod,  and  other  EmbplllihTnriiti ;  bound  in  very  maatlTc 
ram-d  art. I  ;<irr  <  '.  '  •tttn.  coutalninc  in  deep  relirf  n  nicilallion  Head  and  Cypher,  The 
lUaaiianUont  and  OnMMMt*  dcaifaod  aaid  CMcatcd  kj  Uaory  Noal  Uaafkrqr*.  S^aMra 


MRS.  JAMESOITS  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS 

At  r«pret«oted  in  the  Fine  Artii.  CuntaininK  St.  Bf  iie<ilrt  mal  (hr  cnrir  nenedictlnet  In 
llalf,  France,  Spain,  and  Flatidcti ,  the  Beuedictinn  in  Kni^lanfl  ntnl  m  Germanr  ;  the 
Reformed  Benedlrtinet ;  earlr  Rojal  Salnti  connrrtpd  with  the  Bciiedictlne  Order  ;  the 
Anfuvtlnet;  Order*  derived  from  the  .^nirotlinr  Hul.-;  the  Mrndlrant  Urderi  j  the  Jeiuit*  ; 
anil  thr  Older  of  the  Vitltatiuo  of  St.  Marr.  Korniini;  the  !S»!(  am,  ^khi»»  of  Saertd  and 
Legendatff  Art.  With  lileven  Etching*  bj  the  Author,  aadM  Woodcnta.  Sqaarn  crvwa 
tra.m(.ataik. 


MRS.  JAMESON'S  SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART; 

Or.  Lctreadt  of  the  Salnia  and  Martrrt.  Ftaat  ftnttaa.  CoBtaiataf,  Le«end«  of  the 
AnjfeU  and  Arrhaaf  cit )  the  ETangelitta  and  Apailiaat  tkaOroek  aad  f.*tln  Fathers:  the 
Mafdalene:  the  Patron  Salnttt  the  Virrin  Patroneaacai  tkaMartfrti  the  Biihopt't  the 
Hermiit ;  and  the  Mrarrior>HainU  of  Chrittendom.  SecoM  Btftfoa,  printed  in  One  Voiome 
fkv  tk«  eaavMlaaca  af  Siaiaau  aad  TimaUmi  witk  ■■■moai  Wao4tau»  aai  Btttaaa 
HifclBga  »y  tka  Aatkar.  Sfian«ft*aara.m  dMh. 
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MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA, 

Aa  r«src«cnt«d  In  the  Fine  Am.   Forving  tke  Tbibd  ami  cunthMmr  ScBiKsof  Smtrt* 


JEFFREY  (LOUI)y-<  ONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH 

BRVIF.W.  br  Kr»ncl»  Jcrfrrv.Ule  On«( 


BTSHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS: 

With  the  Ufe      BUhof  l|«k«r.    R«vbe4  m4  trnnM&i      the  Rev.  Charlei  Pwe  K4ea, 


%•  rtr  First  r<iUm€  (hmt  the  last      at4tr  ^ 


tr«I.Xitte 


READINGS  FOR  FV!:t:y  DAY  IN  LENT. 

WnuuKs  »f^biatup  JaffMiy^'^y^.   By  U^/Uttli^ al  **A«7  Hobcrt,' 


JOnXSTON.^A  NEW  DTrTrOXAnV  OF  GEOGnAPITT, 

n*»cTipli»e,  Pb)»ical,  8t«(UUr«),  •nd  Hi'tiirual  :  I  ornnuc  »  i  omplrtr  licrifml  i-«7rt?tfT 
<j(  the  World.  Br  AlexMider  K«iU  Jutiusu>>i.  »■  H.ii.k:.  F.R^.ii.  I'  c>>. ;  GcufT>i>><T  at 
;;<iiiihun{h  In  OrdlnurT  to  Her  Mtjc-^tr ;  Aith.ir  of  "The  Ptivsir»l  .Ml»»  of  Nkfurul  f-.c- 
t'omC'in'"      Ifi  ( )ae  Volamt-  of  l   it"  y^'^''        i     nurvin^-    iirnrlv   Vitlr  Tboa%9n(:   N»inc»  t 

PiacM.    liv».        cioUl.t  or  •Uwaijij  liaii>bouiul  m  niMU,  wnik  A«xiM«  bacli,  pnc* iU. 

KEMBLi:.— THE  SAXONS  IN  ENfJLAND: 

A  Hlxtorv  ot  ihc  K.fiv:li>'h  (  oiomornrrxlth  tiii  the  period  of  tbr  N'oflMGHBpW^  J|ffikB 
lUtchcil  Kemi)le,  y.C.P.b.,  etc.   2  v«U.  t»««.  as«.  tAMh. 

KIRIiY  AND  SPENCE.— AN   INTRODtTCTION  TO  ENTO- 

M(>L(M>Y  ;  or,  FlU-inen<i  of  tlM  Nat«ral  Hi(t.)rj  of  iMccta:  cocnfmtmy  as  arco'x.i  '^i 
noiloiis  mul  ii^.  iul  Inserls,  of  xhetr  M<  l  inii>rpho«ei,  Food,  Strkl»frrini,  H»biaiie;i»t 
S<.(  u  tin.,  Mill  ,i.n»,  NoUm,  Mvbrrii'Mioii,  I  !'-tiiict.  He.  Bt  \\  .  Kirt>T,  It. A.  F.U-S.  i  L-S. 
Bcctor  of  UattMiBi  aad  W.  i>feace,  JUi. ft  J«.ti.  KcwJidiU«a,*mUncd.  Svata. 

L.  E.  L.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITTA  ET.T7ABETH 

iMMDONk  CiMBpriateg  tb«  IMl'BOVi.SATRiCK,  the  VKNKTiAN  &aAC£U£T.  tkc 
MLOBM  VIOURT,  th«  TROUIIADOUB.  and  ocWr  Poetk*!  R«snal«a.  New  KdlOoa, 
wMtm  wllh  M«w«'«  ^m.  Mmltm^t,  mmd  Smtni  Stigat  wUk I  VliiHIli  fcyllitiil 


LAING.— NOTES  ON  THE  POLTTTCAL  ANH^  SOCTXL  STATE 

or  OCNMARK  AND  THK  i»0€Hl«l  OT  mOJfr&SS  AND  S1£8W1CK.  Bf 
KM|.,_Aailrar  of  »«innMl  «f  •  MMliMt  IB  M^ffW^f^  •*A  T««r  ia 


LAING.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLI- 
TICAL STATR  OF  THE  EUROPKAN  I'KOPUK  IN  IMS  AND  lM»t  beiag  iVe  Second 
8cri<ti  of  "Noicaof  aTrKTellrr."    By  Snmucl  LAlng.  Eaa.,  iiiitTifii  nf"  fl  ItMdrfaBtl* 
tfenre  In  Norway,''  tbe  TranaUtioo  uf  *'  The  HclmakriimU/'  aad  •!  "  N««a«<  ^TkuMW 
B>rtil>  Mi«  hiMtri  Btili av«*MikdiMh» 


LARDNER.— THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  AND  LONDON  IN 

Svo.  [JVavr'y  rt«^/ 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPJEDIA. 

TUCaMBM  CMiHa^o/UUtorr.  Bkampi^.  Utmtiuv.  the  Arts 
HlMwr*  •■<>  NAiiufactiim.   Comprtiiim  •  8crie«  of  Oritrinal  Works  by  Sir 
Mr  J«mca  Mackintosh*  Aobert  Sootkey,  Sir  U*vi4  Urewster,  Tto; 


I 

el. 
Min 


Fonter.  Sir  W«Hcr  Scott,  ThonM  Moore,  Bi«llO|i  thlrrwali,  tbe  B«T.G.  B.GlSr/J.C  L 
SUmundi.  John^PhiUipa,  K.R.S.,  <i.S.,  aod  Wlwr  emiiient  Writers.   Mi  VDlaTSnD.  9n 


VlgMtU  TUl«s*j 


m§ki§t  8«tm  >iip  I  till  Hi  /Mteaiy 


1.  Bflt*i1lblOT7erBMb  .  tMU.  Mi.M. 

1'.  Btir»LueaorDrMalirMt>,3ToU.  7*. 
S.  Brcvstcr'i  OpiU «    .      .   Iwkm  ls.44. 
4.  CdoIct's  Mnrttiuic  i^iid  lu« 

f .  Crowe's  Hbtorf  of  F^ee,  3  vols.  10«. 

Dc  Uotfa  on  ProbabtUdc*,  1  vol.  3«.  6tf . 
7*  Be  Sitmondi'i  Hikiory  of 

the  iuiUn  Rep«bUcs  .  1  toI.  i»,U. 

9.  PC  tfMDeadl*f  Ml  of  the 

Homan  Kmpire     .      .   3  vol*. 

»    f .  DoBwvMt's  Chenlstay    .   I  vo4.    S«.  M. 

nnniT  .        .       .  i 

11.  DurUmru  *  Spain  and  Por- 

tuKKl     ....  ITfcM. 

U.  l>Mhyr>  ahyr  Owm 

war  *  .     .     .      .  SfOli.  IQbM^ 

13.  Danb«ai*s  Rlitorr  of  Po- 
UnA  •   IroL  St.M: 

14.  Ovalua's  Ucnn«ttl«  £«• 


IC  Danhaa'i 
tuts  , 

17*INMtham^  Livra  of  Earlf 

WrH«r«of  Grcut  Br1ui«,  1 

18.  Ttrrua'k   HiUurj  o£  tbe 

iTuitedftutes  .  Svalt.  7«> 

19.  Foebioha't  flravh  •■4  Bo- 

ms AirthililM  .     .  tvtk.  7t* 

M.  Forater'i  U-»r«  the 
binU-sai«rj  ol  lh£  Com- 
mouweaith    .  .    tvalk  IfhtM. 

U.  cue's  Utm  9f  MiUlMF 

S8.  OttfiM's  HhHif  ««  th» 

NethcriMite.  .  I Tol.  U.9d. 

S.  Heulow'kB«iMr  .  .ImL 
M.  McrsdMl's  AsMoMHjr  .  1  f«|.  afcM. 

tS.  Hertebrl*!  Dtacoon*  0« 

N.tmal  PMM«fhf     .   I  vol.  it.Sd. 

36.  Hlatrtry  yf  Uorae     .      .   C»o!i.  T'. 

37.  UUtorx  (if  :SwtizcrlBn4   .   l«  oi.  i4.6d. 


33.  Lardncr's  Geonetrr       .  I  vol.  3«.  M. 

S4.  LariawmHMtl  .     .  1v*l.  t«.M. 

II.  Lm        HfdsoMitics  Mid 

HMosMMleo  .     .      .1  Tol.  an.  M. 

ML  Lardaeraod  WaJker'iElrc- 

tflc^f  aadMafMiiMB,  Svols.  7«. 

37. 


7t«to.MbM. 

Ifacfciutoab,  Wallace,  and 
DcU's  UiOory  of  &ag- 
Und     «...  ltv*ls.nt. 


wid  Par(«g«MeAntbon,3         lOr.  6</. 

40.  Moore'i  HUtorj  of  Ireland,  4  vola.  IUm.  6tf. 

41.  Uni  olat's  IChnMktf  of 

Historr.      .      .      .  l?iL  I^M. 

43.  Fbillips*  TrcAtUa  oo  Geo- 

1^7      •      .      .      .  S«lli»  ftaM. 

43.  PowcU'sHbloiyofNatml 

4llflHt«t^  TVcatlsa  oa  the 

MMafbctoreof  Silk   .   1  rol.  8«.M. 

41k  Porter's    Manufaiture  of 

PoicdaU  and  (ilaas  .  1  trol.  3i.  64. 
41.  R«M«0*l  BMUk  Lawjera.  I  vol.  It.  td. 
47.  ^cott't   IfiHiij  «f  Sm- 

.     •     •      .  2  roll. 


ea  tba 

ta  ia  Metal.  I 

V.  Jaaee's  Uvcs  of  Forcigo 

SUtcamcn  .    Irols.  ITShML 

19.  Itmm  and 

of 

.     .  leal.  3t.«4. 


Knmt'h  Authort  3 

49.  Sbuckurd  Biiii  ^«4lruo^'> 

Inaecta  ....    1  tol.    If.  14. 

««.  i— ihe^'aLteM  •!  IMttah 

ST.  mebMo^'aCliarrhnittorr.ifflli. 

hi.  Subbinir'i  Hiatory  of  the 

Hcforinatton       .      .J  7'* 

A9m^amm%  Mil— ■  «• 
MililWHiiy  .     .  1 

H.  iNvinson's  Natanl  ■!•- 
lofT  and  ClassMcaidoa  of 
AoimMs       .      .      .   IvA    9t,U,  R 

tiamaf        !■     .  ivel.  a«.M. 

A^'>.  SwaiDSou's  Birds    .     .    3  Mb.  t»* 

il_ia^w'»  IUh»  WijlHai, 

.     •     •     ,  fwlfc  ^ 

i  M.  Swaiacon'sQaitdnipeds  •  |  ««k  tlwM. 
&9.  Swaioaon'a    Sbells  aad 

iihell  «sh    .     .     .  |v«l.  S#.M. 

M.  1  Willi 

■flM      .     .     .  ImA.  U.t4. 

(1.  Swniii.on't  Taxidcrmr  and 

Biiitiogr^hjr       .      .    I  vol.     S«.  64. 

AiTblxIwaU't  WUtrn^  «f 
Om*c*  .... 
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LATIIAM.-ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Ix'ctam  on  Subjn  ti  ronnrctrLl  with  CliiiirAl  Meiliciu«  ;  (onpriilaf  D>««a*r>  oftheHrul. 
fir  P.  M.  LMlun.  MO).  PhraicUa  ILannidimtj  to  Mm  Qmm  i  mm4  Um  rkftidmrn  %•  tU 
•  JlHlllil.  ffMrMMM.  9««ld.llM.ll«.clMk. 


LEE.— ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY;  OR,  FIRST 

PRINCIPLKH  or  ZnoUKiY.  Tor  the  Ute  of  SchMli  aad  Young  Peraont:  eraipritiaf 
tb*  PriactpU*  of  ClMdbcatlon.intenpcned  witk  ubiuIbk  uid  hMtrmetlvc  Accenau  of  tkc 

LETTERS  ON  HAFPINESSi  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FmSKD. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS, 

hjmLUf,  Tklrd  K4U1M.  FoobMf  8to.  clotk. 

LINDLEY.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

»jPnl.3.  UndUr,  Ph.D.. F.R.S.  L.S.  etc.  New  Edition, with CorracUentM 

UNDSAY.— OUR  NAVIGATION  and  MERCANTILE  MARINE 

LAWS  CMiiiwA        a  Vtov  tf  iMr  jtacid  UmkimmmU  C«M«Mtiw ; 


LIXWOOD  (W.)-AXTITOLOGIA  OXONIKN'SIS; 


UTTON.— THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 

la  tta  Idea,  Attrihvte*,  uid  MlaUtrr:  with  m  putirvlkr  reference  to  the  Ccr  trc^i^T  on 
the  Sabjecl  between  Roannieta  and  Proteatuti.  Bjr  tbt  Rev.  K<lv«rd  Artknr  Lituo,  MA.. 
fmr^uml  CwMt  of  StecklMi  HMlht  mmI  VktMK^ii     8U  Mwii  B«U,  ObIkA. 


LORIMER.— LETTERS  TO  A  YOUKG  MASTER  MARINER 


i 


LOUDON^THE  AMATEUR  6ABDEinCR*S  CALENDAR: 


Sdaff  •  ll«Myr  (Ml*,  u  to  viMi  tkMM  M«Mii  M  vdl  M  «hM  itoM  k«  4mc  la  » 
Gw«MitoMA  M 


 iitrilli^lalaftalM  JkM»l*tf««rkMtaNfyiiMt 

Ml  MlipliMtaf  KkclMa  nad  nowtrOaidcM,  Plrunrc  Gra«iia,  — iliilMBwlMt 
ibMlMCOul,  IN  MCh  MoBih,  of  th«  Oaairapeda,  BM»,  umI  iMMtifthM 


LOUDON— THE  LADYS  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or.  Hew  to  iLaior  «  Conatrr  Lift  R^tioitaUr.  Br  Mrt.  Loiiia*,  ailfcwl  * • 


LOUDON'S  SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS,  I 

Foreatart,  Balllffi,  Land  Btewnrde,  and  Faraterai  ia  Arilknetlc.  Book-keeflitf ,  O**-  j 
mtrf.  Meaiuratlon,  Practical  TriicoooMctry,  Machanics.  Laad-Swrrejiac.  Leririlrar, 
Plaanlof  and  Mappina,  Arcliitectnral  Drawing,  and  Uonctrlcal  Projection  and  PeraprctHr ; 
^fttk  Rzample*  ihewlaf  their  applkaiiont  lo  Horticultural  and  Arricaltval  P«rf««et.  I 
With  a  Portrait  of  Mr. Lo«4oB, and  aMcmoirbrMn.  London.  8ta.wUk  WoadBagraetefii,  I 
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LOUDON*S  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS: 

BctaftlM  ArttHwm  tt  Fmkftmm  MrtUmmkmm  ahtidfdt  eoatabilHf  the  Hardy  Trcrs 


WMd. 


maoB,  Caltmrc*  Md  U««*  la  U»  Am. 


WtUk  ■kMt  MHI  lag n*lBsft  oa 


LOUDON'S  EXCYCLOP.EDIA  OF  GARDENING: 


Conpriainir  tb«  and  Prartire  of  Hnttlcallnrt,  flMlcallart*  Ark«rtc«ltafft,  •mi 

lAudacAPff  UardeniBf  t  Ineladln^  all  the  Utect  ImprnvoMBUt  •GcMfil  HlatOffj of  OaracB> 
iof  i«  all  Coaulrie*:  and  a  Statutiral  View  ol  ill  Pretent  8tat«t  Vltk  IN|nr«**ioat  fot  lU 


yatlHT  I'roKreat  in  the  Dritiah  Itlca.    D7  J 


mar  ai 


kaaind  JCMiwrlagt  oa  Wood  bj 
UadaB7»ra.ili.clelk. 


C.  Laadon.  F.L^.  UJI^  9U.  UlBsiraied  altb 
Htm  JC4ttl«a«  canacM  aad  faapiavid 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

CotnpriaiuK  the  TIIC017  aad  Practice  of  the  Valnatlon,  Transfer.  Laf  lag-Mt,  Iaipia«Miaata 
and  Majnagement  of  Laaded  Pr»p«rtf,aBd  of  the  ciilii*atioo  udecoaaaf  af  Iba  AaliaalaBa 


VtgctaUa 
■dniaaii 


Pkadaetlaas  af 
vltkapaaHaaf 


)d  Pr»p«rtf,aBd  of  the  ciuii*atioo  ud  ecoaaay  af  laa  AaoaalaBd 
r  AKricnltttrc,  iudadlag  all  Ika  Uleal  Imiavattcata.  VWk 
Kagrarlngs  aa  Waad     Biaatiaa.  Bfa.  SI.  lAi.  clalk. 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP^DLA.  OF  PLANTS: 

lorlndlBgalltbaPlaaUwlilch  are  BOwfoandlB,  or  have  b««o  intredvecd  lBte,Orcat  Britain 
gWing  UMlrNttaialHIalory*  acconmaoled  hj  •■ck  Peacri^oaa,  BagraTcd  FiKurta,  and 
Xiementary  Details,  a»  Bw  aaaM*  a  bagianer ,  who  la  a  mara  Bagttak  flaidar,  to  diacovc  r  t  h  e 
»ameof  every  PUal«yeBBa  Mf  iadln  flower,  aodacaaittaUthalafaraHiUaa  fcipeciinc 
U  wbiehia  aaefal  aad  iBiertaliaa.  BrJ.C  Loadaa.PJlhS.»atc.  The  Specific  Charactcra 
br  an  Saiiacat  Botaalst  1  tiia  l>rairuigi  br  J.D.C.  BavMbf,  Haw  Xdltloa,  corrected 
haaiaad  braHliidaaa  «a  Ika  yaw  IBM*  b7Mia.Laad«a.  £/»  Ma 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

TILLA  ARCH1TKCTU8K  and  FURNITURE.  Containing  DeaiL'ni  for  CotUgca,  VilUa. 
Vann  Hoaaea,  Karmeriea,  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  Parochial  ^ichools,  etc.  1  with  the 
rei|uialte  Klttiuirs-ap,  Fistarta,  and  Furniture,  and  afijiropriate  OAccs,  Gardens,  and  barden 
R«-enerT :  each  Ueaif  n  arromi 
F.L.h.etc.  New  Kditlon 
Wood.  l»va.CI«.Uatk. 


;i«re«,  •on  r  urniiurc,  anu  a|ipropriaie  i^mccs,  uanens,  ana  bardei 
rompaBiad  by  Aaal]rtical  aiid  Critical  Baasariu.  B7  J. C.London 
I,  Kiiitcd  by  lilt.  Loadaa.  WiiH  man  thaa  f^Vagravlaga  ai 


aa 


An 


LOUDON'S  IIORTUS  BlilTANNICUS; 

Or,  Cat«Jopic  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to, mltlTatrd  tn,or  Introduced  Into  Britain, 
eatirdf  new  Kdiiion  currrctcd  Ihrouifbout:  with  a  ^uppUmciit,  ineludine  all  Iba  Ncw 
Plaata  daara  to  MarcU,  lN>y  ;  and  a  New  Uem-ral  liidrx  to  the  m  bolr  Wurk.  Kdttadbflln. 
'    "   ;  t  attlMad  by  W.  H.  fiaatet  aad  Uatid  Wooatet.  Aro. )!«.  id.  dotb. 


•UPPLBMBNT. 

f aclatf af  aU  iba  Plnta  fartradaeei  tato  BHlalB*  aU  tha  aavly  ibMfafad  BiMib  Species, 
aad  all  tba  kladaarialaated  In  Britlsb  Gardaaa.  ap  to  Marvb  18M.  Wtib  a  acv  (Jeneral 
ladas  ta  tha  wbala  verb.  Br  W,  H.  Baster  aad  1>.  Wooatcr,  nader  tbo  dliacOaa  af  Jba. 
8fa.l*.ciaih. 


LOW.— ON  LANDED  PROPERTY,  AND  THE  ECONOMY  OF 

KSTATKSs  Comurehending  the  Relatioiia  hrtween  landlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  PrIncU 
pies  and  Kurmsol  Lonsesi  of  Farm  Huildinifs,  Knclonnres,  Drains,  Einbankmenta,  Roads, 
and  other  Rsral  Wiarba,  Minerals*  and  Woods.  Br  Uartd  Low,  Jlsi|.  F.R.8.E.  etc.,  author 
of  "Eieiataiaaf  Piactlcal  Agiiealtar*/'  ate*  tva.  vitk  aaaaiaaa  Waad  BagiaTiaga* 

Sli.  cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE: 


'  Plants,  the  Haabaadryaf  tbe  Domestli  Animals,  and  tb« 
,rar  fbafbrai.  Bf  Oaaldlrfiw,  P.si{.P.R.S.B.«PrafeMor  of  Agriculture  in  tbc  Ual- 
venlty  af  Bdlabai]fb.  Kav  Mliaai  aiib  aa  aaHnly  aav  aat  af  abava  Mb  Waadcact. 
B«a.3lf.clatb. 

UACAULAT.— THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  AcrcnloaarJaaMatt.  BfllMaaa  Babtaglaa  Macaalay.  Xcwidlilaa.  Vata.1. 

and  II.  &To.tt».el«tb, 


i  y  1 1 1  u  o 
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MA  CAUL  AY.— CRITICAL  -AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  COX- 

•miUUTEO  TO  THF  P.l>rVBPRGH  RKVlKW.   Br  ThomM  B»hinrto«  Ufwtiuf.  Wrr 

Kdtti'in, .  lunpli  r.'  Hi  On  -  V>,lii,iie  :  vilh  Portrait  br'E.  U.  Eddit,  eDCT»"«J  Id  Hb*  G.  W. 
tircMbRcb.  auU  Vignette.    2»q>iMre  crown  Svo.  2u.  cloUi  30*.         csin,  bj  Hafikf. 

-Or  (MakUMnl  fai«v«l».«re.afc.ctoih. 


MACAULAY.— LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  BOME: 

WUh  Irur  sad  Tun  Abmapa.  Bf  TImbM  Bikta|CM  MkmI&j.  Nw 

MR.  MACAULATS  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME, 

With  numerouf  lUutrtfloiia.  Ori^aal  flTMi  Um  AM^mt,  dnn  ^^^Mf.^.^^^ 
S  i  trf,  juii.  and  riiirravcd  bf  Samntl  WOIImM*  N*V  HittOBi  fnp*  4Ma  Su»  MWiSi 
murocco,i^.  t,kamm4kg  Uagdmf), 

MAGDONAW^mLA  YEROCOHIO;  OR,  THE  YOUTH  OF 

LEONARDO  DA  TINCIt  alU*.  Bf  «ka  tato  Mm*  LbmIm  Mirt— W.  Fcap.*^ 

MACKAY.  — THE    SCENERY   AND    POETRY   OF  THE 

lf««  Mi4  uti^w  liMBBi^Mi  HBUi— I  IMiHiHlm7  FomB**.  TifbM.  clwdL 

MACKINTOSH'S  (SIR  JAMES)  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS: 

I  III  111,)  lie  Coritributioiii  to  The  K.UlNbURGH  RKVIKW.  A  Nc<r  bUtio^  coaplfte 
ill  OiH  Vijjumci  with  Purtrait  rnicraTftl  in  line  bj  W*  OtCalbMkf  IBd  ViflMMa*  Bl^MK 
ctewu  8*i>.21«.  dotili  or  Wf.  calf  cxum  bf  Hajpdsy. 

M'CULLOCIL— A  DICTIOXvMIY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 
TICAL, AND  HtSTOIlIC  oi  ilir  Tarioud  Coaatriei.  Piacet,  nwi  Vn:,. -..■■■A  N^---  .' 
O  biecta  ia  tb«  Worid.  Bv  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  Kaa.    IUiuUstc4  vitb  Six  lam  H»m.  N<« 


M*CULLOCII.-A  IMCTIONARY,  n:ACTICAL,  THEORETI- 

CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  OK  COMMKRCK.  ANU  COMMERCIAL  NaVIC^TION. 
llluitratrd  with  Map*  and  Plana,  J.  R.  M'Calloch,  Ksq.  A  New  Ktfttion  ( I S&:).  cor- 
rected, eiiUfgad,  aad  laMW«vcit  ladwUiif  •  M«v  Bt^riMMat.  0ro.  iOr.  cIsUt  er  M«. 
■tvMgly  UlMwMd ' 


TBI  MSWBIimimfT  tMV  «t  MMTMVidbr  pHb*  4a.  Ml 

MCCULLOCH.— AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVK,  AND  STATIS- 
TICAL, of  tkt  bsitibh  EMPIBB)  mUUtliiviMBBUHt.  Pknkal  CapaHtiea,  PcMlMioa. 
iBdMirr,  Mi  CMI  aai  BcBflm  ladlUliim.  By  J.  R.  ITCalloch,  Ea^.  bOMUm, 
c— rcclt<ta«lMg«<»  Md  giwuy  lap  wndi  S«IMK««b.8MK4k.alMki 

M'CULLOCH.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUKNCE  OK  TAXATION  ANI>  THE  PUNDINU  SYSTBll.  BrJ.R. 
M'Caltock,  Jtof.  ttMOBd  £dltloB  (IMS),  comcUd,  caluf«d»       fa^pvOTvA.  9i*.  U*- 


M'CULLOCH.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CIRCOfSTANCES 

WHICH  DKTBRMIKS  THE  BATX  OP  V9Aim  JdiD  THS  CUNOITION  OV  TUX 
LABOimiNO  CLA88B8.  Bf  J.m.H*C«lleck,Ba^.  Pta^Svo. 


MAITLAND.— THE  CHURCH  IN  THl'  CATACOMBS; 

A  Oeacnptiou  of  the  Primitive  Charcb  of  Uomc,  iUaairatcil  br  Ita  Sepuicfarai  Hi  ■■im 
 ^  M«vB«ilM,iwtoMlf«ltkM  —  i-  -- 
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MAUCET.— CONVEKSA'rroXS  OX  CHEMISTRY. 

lawbicb  the  Klcmcatiof  thMiicicjBcc  arc  faiailuu-lr  KsplMiaed  ana  lUiutratcd  br  Rjipcfi* 
mau.  mfitmmmmtm.  MwmEMtiam^tmnttU,  S«olt.feolMiv8fo.t4«.«lMii. 


MARCET.— r0XVi:i:SATI0XS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY: 

In  wkich  the  Klcm«au  u(  that  iicUacc  are  famiUarljr  eaplalacU.  1}/ Jan*  Ma«c«t,  New 


MARCET.— CONVERSATIOXS  OX  XATERAL  PHILOSOPnY. 

I  n  whicli  the  Kit  UK  lit*  of  th  n  >'  i- cice  are  (aniUartr  explained,  aa4  adapted  to  the coB)|trc> 
hcn>i>jrt  of  Yonn^-  I't  .r  s  tiv  .c  llWCM.  N«WMltilW(taJatftd  Ud  CMTCcUd.  Fc«B. 
8TW.  with  23  Flatet,  los.  6d.  cloth. 

M.VKCET.— COXVIiKSATIOXS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHY510- 

l,<)i>V;    a  r)oii>rrhciiiliii?  tin-  Khmiu  ii!.  <>i  IV>t.iii  ,  nith  their  application  to  AgtlCtllftBN'* 
J  aita  Marcel.  Kcw  tkdutw.  >ooUcap  ilTv.  «uh>'ovFlat«a,il«.  clotk. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

Bv  Jiiir  M«rcet.  NVw  Rdilion  r         :  mi  I  r  .rr- i  t  Foolicap  flVt  vttk  •OlMMd Map 

•a««iug  the  i:oiuparatif«Allitikdewi  Motutlauia,  it.ijU.  cloth. 

MAI;!:YAT  (CAPT.V- MASTKRMAX  READY; 

Dr.  liii'  Wrtckot  th<-  racilic  .  Wntt'  n  i.  r  V'.>uiii<  Pi  -i  ic.  i\v  Ci\f>t\',u  >t«rrral, C.B.  author 
o(  "Peter  iiiiBple."ctc.  ANcw  Kaiiion.coaiplvtciuTwo  Voluneai  »ith awMfoiu  Wood 


MARBYAT.  — THE  PRIVATEER'S-MAN   ONE  HUNDRED 

TBAttS  AOO.   Bf  Ca»MlB  F.  Ill 

Jl«ail]r,*'atc.  Sv«U.fcv8^1t«, 


TBAttS^AOO.^  Bjr  Capcala  F. Maigg^  Ctt^  aaikar  af  «*r«lar  SUupU,  "  '•Maauraaa 


MAl:i:YAT.— THE  MISSION; 

Or,6rrnei  in  Africa.  Wiltten  for  Vuunir  People.  Br  Captain  Marrrat,  C.V.iaaikar  af 
**  Peter  ttiatia/'  *'Maatamaaft«ad7,"etc.   3  veU.ircaf  .tfvo.l2«.cibUi. 

MARRYAT.— TUE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

H'rItUa  for  Youne  People.     Df  CaptMiu  ^Urrrat,  C.B  ,  author  of  '^Polor  SlBtale." 

«•  MaaMmaaBoadj,"  a«c.  lfaarX41iioB.  f cap.j»fe.  witk t««iU«ati*ilMit,7*. M.alotk. 

AUUXDEi:.  — THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREA- 

SUHY:  A  NorHtid  t'opnlar  Kncjclop«dia  of  S<  leiice  and  the  Dcllrt  hcttrea  :  Inrludiiit;  all 
Brsnrhea  of  Srirnce,  and  rtery  Subject  connected  with  IJtrrature  niid  Art.  The  whole 
written  in  a  familiar  ittrle.  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  iierkonK  detirous  of  acquir- 
inx  information  on  the  tuliject*  rompriaad  la  tht  work,  and  alto  adaptad  for  a  Maaaal  of 
conTenteut  Kefcrrncc  to  the  moreiaamciai.  ByBaaiaalMaa«4ar.  NtvBdIlJaa*  leap. 
■f«.iO«.cietki  boaad  ia  reaa*  U** 

MAUNDER'S  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Coni|irlilne  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Unlvertal  Hittory,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and 
a  Srrick  of  separate  Hlatorirtuf  rrcnr  principal  Nation  thatrxitta;  dcvelopiu([  their  Illic, 
Projn'caa,  an<i  Prctent  Condition,  tin:  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  rripertive 

I ahabluuiu.  tbcir  Bciifloa.  Maaacva,  aad  Cattoau* «t«« «tc.  Ma*  JbdUloa.  VooUcap  8vo. 


MAUXDEU'S  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  I'oiiuUr  iMi-iiotmrr  of  A  nun  at  rd  Naturr  :  in  whu  li  tht  7.oo\„nu  .1  '  tun  terl»tlc«  that 
diitioif ')  i«  t  Im  i:  1  rirr.  lit  ( :  »r  i , ( tr  iiera,  and  >|><  '  ir^  m  >•  t  iunljii).  il  wit  ii  i  >  i  r:  t  r  of  intrrctt- 
io?  liifKnn  iti'ni  I  llustr'iUTc  of  tUc  ll«bil»,  |n«tini  t«,  and  {•cacral  K.  .  iMitnv  t>t  the  Aiimial 
Kinp>l>iai      I'll     li  irh  :ir.-  .I't  1 1  ■!,  ;i      11 1  niM  .  f  1'.-  i.  1 1.  il  'r<txidfrinr,B>  1  ,  I  .l..%i.«ri  iii  Aji(ii-inin, 

ibsbelUalMd  with  SWO  Kurravioca  na  Wood,  from  Drawiugt  outdc  expieaal/  for  thia  Work, 
MmBdtataa.  ]raap.Bffa.Ua.alalk|  k«aaibifaaB»lti. 
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MAUXDER'S  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRABY  •!  REFF.RKN'CR  i  CompHftiar  EufUth  Cr«Ma»»r  :  Titble*  of  EartU^ 
Verb«l  DisUnctfOM }  Trorrrbi.  Tcrmi,  and  Pllrm»c«.  In  Latin,  yp*iii»b,  Krrack,  utf  lulUn, 
traa»tatc4|  aew  nod  tuUrgtd  Kii|cl>«t>  nictiotiKry:  Dirrctinn*  for  PronancUtiop ;  ncv 
Unhrcrtnl  Gueltrrr  (  Tublct  of  ropulnrlon  and  Ht«tUiir»;  Li«t  of  Cirir*,  Botovfti*.  aW 
Mnrkct  Townt  in  tk«  Uaited  Klncdom  :  RcK^Uiion*  of  tba  Grnrm!  P'tkt>Ofllrc :  Liu  W 
Voreijcn  Animal,  VefrtaMt, nnd  Mineral  Producliont  (  onprndioui  n^odcal  Oictiunan  ; 
Hcriptare  Proper  NuM*  acccntrd,  and  Cbriatian  Nomrt  of  Mm  uid  VVumrn:  with  Lui» 
Maxima  tranalatcdt  Llat  of  Abbreviation*;  Chroiir>|n|rr  and  History  t  coB>Drndiott<  Ln 
I>irtlonary:  Abatmctttf  Tu  Act*;  Intrrctt  and  otber  Tal»le»i  Fonn*  of  EpUlolarr  Addre**; 
Tabira  ul  Prccc^tMf  |  Sfsopiia  of  tbc  Britiah  Peermfr  i  and  Table*  of  Naatber,  Moar*. 
Wci(kuaadM«aa«i«a.  Ifev  lMlilo«afl«f&iadlkrMifkaMaMlfMatl|yc«LMs«^ 


MAUNDER*S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 

CoadaHaff  tl  ItwMin*  SiMctot*  brief 


A«««  aaOfadoM,  tfm  ik«  EaMuH  fatioi  tt  Btetory  i  lanalM  a  m«  aMca^altw  Pl^ 
tloaarr  of  UaWatMl  BlofffS^.  A  Ma*  Mi4  carctallf  r«*la«4  Uttlaat  eaiwiai  tttaaat 
oat,  aad  cmlcariad  hf  tk«  IliodtlioB  «f  aanwat  aiildaBri  Utas.  fflMimp  <*•.  m> 


elMk  I  b«ui4  !■  n»aa«  Ug* 


MERIVALE.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE 

RMPIilE.     Br  the  Rrr.  Chnrlri  MrrWule.  laie  VHIo*  and  Tator  of  Si.  JoHn'a  ColJecr, 

Cambridge.    Vol..  I.  and  }( .  stn.  Al»o.  VM.  I II  ■  caflwiag  tfct  lllalw)' » ttt 

KaUbUabmcnt  of  tbc  Monarcbjr  bj  AMKUktat.  Sro.  lit.  dolb. 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  »omr  adilitlun^l  p.u  im,  and  t)>c  Aiilhor'»  Auluhio^aphlcal  Preface*.  A  NVw  F..'i'.:>-a. 
complete  ill  One  Voluiiu-,  with  ^l^rtralt  and  Vinetu.  d^aarc  crown  tvo.  lUt.M.  clotb; 
morocco,  jii.— Or  In  4  v<>:«.  r.mivcap  Sv#a  vliB  Paffinlif  aa4  ttaacB  siImv Jl^> 
doUi  1  boand  la  aM>roccu,  U .16«. 


MOORE.— HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

FaaiUiarlT  and  Prartlcallr  considered  in  a  few  of  their  RcImApm  tm  ika  BtM4.  Dr  Georfr 
Moora,  Jl.D.,  Mcaibat  o)  tba  Rajal  CoUeca  of  Ph]ralciaM,«l«.a  aMh«r  aC  "Tha  f^ttai 


MOORE.— THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY. 

Conitdered  in  relation  to  Ucallb  and  Moral*.  Bjr  George  Moore.  M.D.  ||««bw  li* 
Royal  CoUagc  Oil*  kjrslcUaa,  ate.  Na«  Kdlltiaa.  Paatavo.7«.M.  ciaU. 


MOORE.— THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIND.  Br  0«anrc  Moore.  M.D.  Modicr  •!  tlMBojalC0llt|a«(  rhfaWMa,tU.  !(•• 
Itmom.  F«ac  ava.  •f.ctoU. 

MOORE— MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

By  Ueorge  Moore,  HJ>.  Maabar  af  tbc  Kof al CoUcfc  of  Phraiciaoa,  etc.  New  EdiiSM- 
rM(»fo.at.clatb. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS: 

roDtaiiilnif  the  Au(hor'«  rereni  1  nl  ro.lui  t  mn  ind  Vofft  rnmpV'c  in  One  Volome.aaifnrtn 
mitli  l,*TtJ  !tvr.>ii"«  at>fl  Soufhey'N  t\>rm*.     W  illi  Portrait  ><\  (.i  .  rifi  Rirhm»>n>l.  cofraTC*  i» 

hue.  aii.4  View  of  blopcrton  CoUace.  Medium  S«a.  ia.  ctotb  i  or  43«.  boaad  ia  mafocc*. 
hf  Hardar  -  Or  la  IB  Mia.  f««bc«p BM.  «ilb  rMtnlt,  aad  IB  Flataa,  Bf.  M».  ctaUt 

mococco,  4/.  Itif . 

THOMAS  MOORE  S  SONGS.  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONG?. 

Ftrit  cnlle-trd  Idltioa.  uol/ocm  with  th«  aBaaller  Edition  of  Mr.  MaCMdar^  */ 


■  


I 
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Moonirs  IRISH  melodies. 

New  EiiUlon.  anlform  in  tiie  with  the  iiaaller  Edition  of  Mr.  MftcataUv's  L«tb  of  Ancient 
B«me.'*  With  the  AutobitHrr«phie»l  Pref«ce  from  the  Collrctive  Edition  ot  Mr.  Moort'a 
Poeti.ral  Work*,  and  »  VIkmU*  bf  D.  MmUi*.  R.A.   IfolO.  if .  cl«ill  t        M.  bowd  In 

imvoth  morocco,  by  H>r'iv.-Or  ItlMlacw  Svo.vUk  TlfMiM  kyCarWaU,  lOl.  ciMkt 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illantrmted  Sr  D.  MacUte,  R.A.  Nrw  mul  rhrapct  Edition,  with  li'l  rt.  «'tjrn»,  and  the 
whok«  of  the  l.etler>preM  enmved  un  bteel,  hr  F.  P.  Decker.  Super  roT»l  Sro.  SU.M. 


MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKII:  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

Nrw  Edition,  vniform  In  slae  with  the  imaller  Edition  of  Mr.  MnennUf**  Lmft  «ff  Ameifmt 
HKme.  With  th«  Aniobiofraphlral  Prcfare  from  th«  Collective  Kdlllon  of  Mr.  Moere'a 
Po«tical  Worlia.  and  a  Vifnett*  O.MadlM,  R.A.  I«a0.ftf.el0«ki  ISt.M.  hammA  ta 
amuoth  morocco,  bj  Ha]riln]r.<-Or  to  fMUeip  aw.vick  4  Plaits  bjr  Wnlidl,  U*.  M. 
cWUi»  «r  Mi.boaad  la  


MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH:  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

Wltk  IS  hlfhlr  finiihcd  Steel  PUtea,  from  Deaifp*  bf  rorhoiild,  Meadowa.  and  StephanolT, 
■■rrarrd  noder  the  auperlnteadeace  of  iko  lata  CharlM  Hanth.  Na«  Itdlllaa,  naiform  la 
llaa  vlth  Tkomt«m'$  Se9*»m§  and  emld^Uk*»  FMaal,  Ulaalnta4  hf  tW  Muktmf  CM, 

S^tutr  CTO»u  Svo.  l&f.  cloth  i  Mioroi  ro,  '2^t. 

*•*  A/em  svfiei  »/  tkt  Origimmt  Sdiiium,  im  rafti  Saa.^rice  One  C«i«i««,— atW^  rrmain. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTIiATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Mo«clry,  M. A  ,  Fr..r>  »Hiir  of  Naturftl  Phllon.nhv  nn-l  A^trnuoiiiT  in  Kliif't 
Colleje.  London  i  Author  of  *'  The  Mechanical  Prinelplea  of  tknglueciinc  aJid  Arcbltac* 
tata.'  NawBdhlM.  f«ap.at«.«lik  Woo«catt|S«.doik. 

MOSELEY.  — THE    MECHANICAL   PRINCIPLES    OF  EN- 

GINRKRINCt  AND  AKCHITECTUnR.  B7  the  Rct.  H.  Moatiar. M.A.  P.R.S.,  Profaaaor 
iif  Natural  Phllo*ophr  and  Aaironomy  in  Kinr'a  Collece,  l.oa4aa|  aadantbor  of  **lttaa* 
tradoaa  ol  Practical  Mackaaici,  avo.  witk  WoodcaU  aad  Dli«nM««  II.  4«.  clMk. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Anricnt  aad  Modern.  Translated,  with  copiona  Notea,  by  Jamci  Murdack,  D.D.  New 

MttiOB,MnrlM4,aa4c«atlaaa4,kr  tk«Baf.liaaqril«HMa«MJU  4Tala.tra.4ii.clalk. 


a  coanleia  Dtact^tlaa  aff  ika  Itaitkt  raklUtIm  lia  Balatlaa  ca  iha  RaavenW 
kfalcal  Vtractara,  tka  If aiatnl  HtaiaiT  of  aach  Caastoy.  aMi  Ika  la4aatnr.  Com . 
•ral  laitflatlaaa.  aa4  CMl  aa4  iladd  Mala  oT  ■!! Natlaaa.  By  Huk  Marrajr, 


MURRAY.— AN  ENCYCLOP^DLA  OF  GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising 
Ba4taa,  tu  Pkfah 

P.R.!t.'K.  Sacoai  iMMMi  irittTti  itei,  it  I,i0»  aiMt  Wm« 

MEALE^THE  RICHES  THAT  BRING  NO  SORROW. 

Bf  the  Bee.  Rrthlac  Nede.  M.A.,  Bedar  af  Brtaa,  SaflMk  t  Aatkor  af  ••Tba  Claal«« 
Bccaa."  FaaUc«p8ee.ta.clalk. 

THE  EARTHLY  RESTING-PLACES  OF  THE  JUST. 

Bjr  Ika  Bee.  Brnkkia  Nenic.  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kktaii,  Saffalkt  aatkar  oi  "Tke  Claalaf 
WUbWaeiBafraelaf*.  Fcap.tva.7«>clalk. 


MURE.— A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITKIIATURB  OP  ANCIBNT  GBBBCB.  Bj  WlUlaai  M«rt,H.P.»  of  CaMvtU.  1  vol*. 
«ve.Mt.  clack. 
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2iE\\  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


XEALE.-TTTE  CLOSrSTr  SCEXK: 

Or.  Chri«lkuaity  niid  Iiilidrlity  routriKtcd  in  the  l^st  H  uir*  of  RrmnrkaM*  PetCOttt.  Bftkc 
Hew.  Knkine  Nrslc.  M.A.,  Hirtnr  of  K  rtr>,,.  >u  i  '  N'c*  KmUIsm  •!  tkc  fint  Mi 
ll>«cu«4l  Uttim:    2  Toic  fc«p.  Svo.       clolb  (  ur  icpantui/  6$.  tmck. 

NEWMAN.—DISCOUKSES  ADDRESSED  TO  MIXED  COX- 

GRKGATIONS.       Johu  fI«B»  N< 
IMltioa.  tMrawl2«.ciMk. 


LIEUTENANT  OSBOBN^S  ARCTIC  JOURNAL. 

^>TRAY  LKAVE8  ntOM  AN  ARCTIC  JOCmiTAU  Bf Ucmi. SlMNPl<Mk«ra, 
CMBmuttM  U  Jf  A.V.  PtaMtr,  1»  Ito  1M«  EiygtfWMi.  Iil«-41.  maim  C«y«*  Amria,  w 


OWEN  JONES.— WINGED  THOUGHTS. 

A  StflM  9t  PotM.  Bjr  »Ury  Ann*  Bmm.  Wlik  tllHMlMa  •!  IMa^  jmlfM**  V 
B.  L.  Baltma,  m4  tsccatrd  bi  Uluiliut^d  prindBg  hf  Owes  JoM*.  OaifonB  »ith 
J/«if«ff» mmd  ikeh  KhtdrHt  Tk»mmhH^  —A  Frmitt  /rM»  tk»  AntfM Mtf  tit  FMS.  Im^- 


OWEN  JONES.— FLOWERS  AXD  THEIR  KINDRED 

THOUGHTS  :  A  Serin  of  St*-.?**    Bv  Mxrv  Anu«  |S*c««.  Aatlwr  of  ''Wlaired  Ttoi^U." 


With  br«utiful  1 1hi-iUniLoii  <i  •<(  Yinxrrs,  iIl  4if;ue4  MApdMCA       GolOVni  ilf  4 
iMpcrialaYO.       M.  ciMgAaUy  l»ouii<i  is  calf. 

OWEN  JONES.— FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEX  AXD  THE 

FIELD.  A '^rrirKof  StuMit*.  Br  Mary  Aline  B»4  <m.  A uthor  of  •' Winijrd  Tiion«Ks»."'  With 
b«MUral  lUttstraUoMol  Vnit^  deticiiMl  MMlpffittlcd  inColoitf*  br  0«aa  J««a.  lay*' 

OWX.— LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPAKATm:  ANATOMY 

AND  PHYSIOIAKJY  OF  THF.  INVFKTEBRATK  ANIMALS.  4«Uverr4  «t  Iht  nonl 
College  or  Sargi  cuiK  lu  1;^.  Br  Ricbdrd  Omcm,  V.RJ&.  Hvotcnu  PMteaaor  to  th«  Ctvlkire- 
FroA  Notes  ukca  by  WUllaa'WktM  Cooper,  II.R.C.8.  and  rrriacd  hr  Profeuor  i>veB. 
WUk  Glonaty  Hid  laddb  NcvKditiM,  c«ffr«et«d.  8i«.«llh  Woodau*. 

OWEN.— LECTURES  OX  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATO!HY 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VKRTEBRATF.  AMMAI^,  dcUrcrtd  at  the  Rojal  CoUrt* 
Of  SwfCMMlaMMMdlMd.    Bf  BlclMM40««iwFJI4i.  Hnit«teFrafcM«r  to  ite  C«lr 


PASCAL'S  ENTIRE  WORKS.  TRANSLATED  BY  PEARCE. 

TKF.  COMPLKTE  WORKS  OF  BLAISR  PASCAL*  With  H.  Vllleinaln'a  Emtfm 
Patcal  rorisirfcred  «•  a  Writer  and  MoralUt,  prcAKrd  to  the  Provimeimt  l.rttm  t  aod  the 
Mi*€tllamrnmt  H'rltiHg^t,  Tkoufhtt  »m  /le/<^<««,  and  Kvidrt^m  e/  ^'ikrufiwMo,  re* 
arraiiKrd,  with  Urire  Aiii'.itioiia,  frnm  the  Frrnrh  Fdition  of  M<>nft.  P.  FaaKArc.  KcviT 

tr)in»i.u<il  from  tt)cFrciirh,  with  M i  inoir,  1  ultodur i iuii «  to  tb.*  r»riou«  U'orV*.  Kdllonai 
Note*,  aud  Appeiiilicea,  bf  iieorgc  {'caxcc,  i!.»<i.  ^  voU.  poatStro.  with  Fortrail,  SS** 
dotli. 

Vol.  T.^PAMCAI/8  PROTIKCtAL  UntTBBSl  wttk  M.VllHMili'*  Emwt 
pcoiMd,»iidAMvaicaMir.  Fttt  fro.  ft>iUrtl,ai.  dd.  do>iu 


Vol.  1I.-PASGAL*8  TROUQBT8  ON  RBUOION.  AND  IVIDRWCRR  0»  ClIRnTI* 
ANITY,  m\tk  AddMoM  ftM  illlflMl  MSS.l  ftMl  M.  ffMlftM'k  CdttiOB.    PoM  tf. 

.  64f.  cloth. 

Vol.llI.-PASCAL'S   MISCELLANEOUS   VHUTINOS,  CORKKSPONDENCE.  OE- 
TACHRO  THOUOHTO,  «te.  tnm  li.  gliMln*!  gdllli  ffwHi«>l^Ad.cltfc. 
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PASHT.EY.— PAUrKRISM  AND  POOR  LAWS. 

By  Robrrt  Piuiklfr,  M.A  ,  F.(   I"        One  of  Her  Mi^rMr'*  CoumcI,  and  Ulc  Frllow  of 

PER  Kin  A.— A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

\\'\'  h  <  )tiM-rTatioiis  on  the  Dietcfir  >il  R<-;;iiiirn  nuitt  ■!  for  I>i<i<irdcrrd  Statrs  of  the  Diicr ttiv« 
Or,.'iiik  ;  itnd  an  Account  o(  ttie  liictant  k  <if  nouu' of  ihr  ijniu  lpaJ  MrtropolttM  oUiCf 
K  (      Mhi:\i  iiu  for  Puuprr*,  l^unatit  «,  rrirtiiiisj  <  .  <  hili!  n  ii,  the  Sick  .  <  tc  .  BvJm*' 


PESCIi£L.(C.F.)— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

Bjr  C.F.9mcM»  PHbcImI  of  tk*  RMnd  MlUinrr  CoUm«,  Dvt«4«a.  cte.tU.  TrusUlc4 


I  P«rt  1.  The  Phrnknof  r«.nii<-r«blc  Dodits.  Fc«p.Nto.7«.  fiif. cJotk. 
Sflyaratdf'    partll.  Init>on<l<  rabU-  Bi.&u  *  .  I.iy  ht,  Hcat .  M  wiictlam,  ElrclHcHyt 

PHILLTPS.—FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PAL^ 
ozoir  Fo«9iLs  or  Cornwall,  dbvon.  aad  wur  sowEBSKri  o>— w<  i» 

the  coune  of  the  Ordnance  Oeolo|firnl  Snrrey  of  that  Diatrlet.  Mm  Pllttllpt*  fMS. 
P.U.S.  etc.    PnblUhed  by  Order  o(  the  Lordi  ConuabrioMr*  of  H.  M.  TrtMmrj.  Sv«. 


PORTLOCK.  — REPORT    0\    THE   GEOLOGY   OF  THE 

COVyrr  ok  LON'DOXDKRRY.  and  of  Parta  ofl^rODe  nad  Femaiiafk,  czMaiocd  and 
de«crib<^d  uiidmlit  Authority  of  the  Maatcr-Gen«ffalMl4Aoat4«iO|[|aaau«  BjJ.A.Fwt^ 
lo«k,  >'.H  J».  etc.  tiro,  with  48  PtatM,  S4t.cl»th. 

POWER.— SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pcu  and  Prncil.  Bf  W.  IVrvne  Povrr,  l).A.C.lf.  Vrvm  a  Jottrnal  kept  In  that  Coun- 
txftbomitUfimimimmiam.  WlUtt  FiMUMidJ  WMcbu,  iVMi  Dravin* 


THE  VADE-MECUM  OF  H-T-HSHING  FOR  TROUT: 

Being  a  coMplaM  PstcUcal  IVtatlM  wt  tWt  Bnack  •!  tha  Art  mi  Asrilaf  i  vllk  plalBABd 
copioaa  iMtractfMI  isr  tk«  MaMfkOsft  af  AitllcU  FUm.  Wf  O.F.B.  FalaM*  Mtkor 
of  **TlMBonkaCiteAai.**  IMK  ■airtM^ Jt^twto—  wrt  grtply  — iMg«*i  awmi 


I 


PTCROFT.— A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING; 

Adapt<'<i  tn  cYcrv  Ta»i>:  and  Canaci'-  .  W'iih  I  iti  r-MT  Ain-.-iii'tea.  Bjr  ttir  Her.  Jume* 
TycroU, IS.A., author  ul "  TkaCuUCKiMi'a  G«uue,  '  etc.  New  h^itloiiu  >'ca|i.ttvo.64.<:U»tk. 

DR.  KEECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

Kor  the  uae  of  thf  CAtrrr,  Hr«il«  of  Farm  I  irk,  Srhnola,  and  J  uninr  Mi-.I'm  nl  Pr  i  '  i  r  mrs . 
Ciimpritiof^  acontpletc  Modern  l>t.p<'n»nt>>nr,  next  a  Pmctieal  Trealioe  on  ttie  tiintin^uioliiiiL,- 
S>  ifiptutnii.  I  'mu»c»,  Prevrtiti  'Ti ,  (  Hrr .  i>ii<l  l'itU  .4t  ma  of  the  I>iaea«c<i  locidrnt  to  tUc  H  iiinsu 
FrniiK-.  With  the  laleit  l»i»<  ru  •  iti  thi  liiiTiTrnt  UcpartmciUi  of  the  Henlin[(  Art, 
M>ttrrn  Medlca,  ctt  .  >fvcuU'ciith  Kdttion,  with  roiikidt  table  Addition*;  reviafld  MM 
corrected  bj  tke  Aatkor'a  boo*  L»r.  Uearjr  H.U^QJi.  etc.  8vo.  U*.  ctatk. 

RICIL—THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTION  \HY  AND  ORKFK  I.K.XKOK:  forminir  a  Gloaaarj  of  all  tke  Words  reapectlng 
Via ibir  Object*  connected  with  thr  Arts,  Manufacluret,  and  KrcrT-dajr  Life  of  the  Anclenii. 
With  Hrpreteutationt  uf  urarlr  Two  Thou aand  Objects  fron  tne  Antuiue.    Br  Anthony 

Mck.iM.BJk.UMal  c:«lMCttUM«,OMlMM«c.  Posi8*«.«Mia6aaiSilOW  WaadcM** 
SU.cl«llw 
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24  NBW  WORKS  AMD  mw  EDITIONS 

ARCTIC  SEARCHTNG  EXPEDITIOK.-A  JOURNAL  OF  A 

BOAT  VOYACB  TMROtlflH  RUPERT'S  LAND  »nd  the  Crntr*!  \rrt\e  !i<a.  In  Swrtk 
of  the  Dlteovery  Sbipi  under  rommitnd  uf  8ir  Jolin  Franklin.  With  •«  Appcadii  o«  iIk 
rhraickl  Ororrnphy  of  North  Amrrira.  H»  Sir  John  Rlrh«r<i»on«  C.B,,  f  .R  S.,  «if., 
Inaprctor  nf  Nfttal  Ho«pitala  ud  FlecU.  PvblUbed  bjr  AwkoritT  of  tkc  A4«lr»k7-  VTith 
«  wiwMwi  Urn,  mnniWat  ariMmi  to  c»loMfc  WnUm. 


RIDDLE,— A  COPTOrS  AND  TRITICAL  LATIN  ENGLISH 

LBXICON.  fo«aded  on  the  UemMi-LAtiB  Dietiourlcs  of  Dr.  WUltw  FrcuuL  Br  the 
SOT.«.S.UMto,IIUi^offl.ltewi«HaU,Osrw«.  M  «».fllfcclMk. 


RIDDLE.— A  C0:MPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLTSH- 

IMTIN  DICTIONARY,  for  tk«  Mt  ol  CoUn—  mmI  Srhooia.  By  the  B«t.  J.  B.  BMdle, 
•toik. 


Bn)DLE.-A  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

BlMtlosAf  Latin  Ctudcal  ^ord«. 
ObImC   NavBiMM.  B«yali2««. 


AO«M«  t«  tiM  MMnlnr,  QiuOltr*  Mid  H«ht  Acc«alMtlas»r  Latin  Ctudcal  ^ord«.  Br 
lk«1Uv.J.B.ftMdle,M.A.,  of  8t.r'      -------  "   


4«.  b««Bd. 

RIDDLE  AND  FREUND'S  NEW  LATIN  DICTIONARY, 

A  COPIOUS  LATOr-lHOLWH  DICTIONAKTt  ftwMI  mm  A«ii««o%  TnmOmim  af 
ibMod*!  Ufgor  U«hi«ftii— i  OlcdoMnr  i  «ldi  i«cOf«aMM  mA  Aidltioos .  By  iko  B«f . 
J.B.BIMlo,MJL,Mi])r.W.Fr«M4.  [/< 


OMIoMff  of  Dr.  fttmnd^  wk9  U  mow  rtMtut  im  L»m4tm.  mmd  it  ocwtH''* 
via  Mr.  JlMflr,  to  moMvc  •  tk^frntrh  retUitu  V  mnmII* 


'1,  atfA  iM^«rfoa«i 

MOM^  |«  t^tr  'fmltg  t»  meet  tkt  wamU  o/ omr  tiUegn  mm*  tck—h,  mmd  fo  fior  tm  mwr  mttrt 

are  entHtwd  t»  rrcHo*  III  tkt  ftfteul  •in'oocvrf  ttage  •/ 
pkUmtagiemI  memrtk.  SUrkteen  fear$  have  ttapttd  «»«f*  Or.  Freumi  ftthtithrd  a  larg*  p 
tfoa  o/ t*#  Oirffvuorf  vlfcA  Dr.  Anirewt  ka$  Iramtlated,  Vmring  m  rremt  fart  •§  that 
lOtoroo/.  Dr.  Prtuni  km*  kttu  meUaelw  fitKagrd  im  pr^parimg  m  aetamd  fdMam  ^Mt  *M»rate 
•or*,  •khk  mil  tkartif  he  pmkHtkfd  in  Grrmanf  ;  an*  im  tlrooorw  •/  ff4l»  mmdtrtahimg, 
km  9mplaft4  mmt^iaU  afwkiek,  to  tap  tkt  Itatt,  ««  uif  ka$k*au  wtmdekf  Ot.AnJr-^t.  Tkr 
prttemi  wmtk  wM  tktrrfnra  mrnent  ta  tkt  Englitk  ttadmt  fsrtfmrt90  fttmlt*  aj  »*>dfm 
•Hiltlm,mkUkk«m0mtkUktrt»k0«mmUMtt4im 


RIVERS.— THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE: 

Contalniiisr  AmpU  {)<>iicriptioni  of  n\l  the  hne  tendini;  rarirtici  of  BotOtKrcfvlarlTciMtediB 
their  r'-.,,  rite  Kninilira;  their  HUtorf  and  .Mode  of  Cvltvro.  BfTftMVOnyJWft  FOOUk 
B4itiou,  futrccted  ood  improved.  FooUcof  Bro.  t»,  cloth. 

ROBINSON'S  LEXICON  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A  Greek  null  Kiiifii.li  l,t  il.  im  uf  thf  New  Textiimcnt.  Bjr  Kdw»rd  Robinnon.  P.D  L  I.  O. 
rrnff<t«or  of  Bibliral  Lhcr»tarc  in  the  Uotoo  Tkeolocicol  Bcaiaarr,  NcwYoriii  Aati^e 
of  •  tuhiiial  Rroe.rrhrs  la  paloollao,**  ole.   Hoir TMfcloo,  ■■ilaii  mi  la  gtoot  foH 

rc-»  ritlcn.   8vo.  1S».  cloth. 


TkU  U  tkaAmlk9r't  new  etfif ioo,  fa  great  mart  r 
MM  «Mf  layroMMOBlt  Mf /hM<f  tm  mm§  •Iktr  HUtam, 


rauritteu,  and  tomtmUdmg  mamg  mddi- 


ROGERS'S  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containlnif  t  plain  and  Kcarate  UetcriptloB  of  OVOrf  OfOcko  OSd  ntlo^ of  ColioMjr  VfffO* 
tablet :  With  the  moat  approred  M«mm  of  OdmsbM  Oftd  CooMm  ibM.  Moor  mi 
chciforBdUioa.  Fc^Bro.l«.clolh. 

ROGERS.  — ESSAYS  SELECTED  FROM  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  TUB  IDINBUBGU  BCVISVY.   Bj  Htarj  Rogers.  2  toU.  Bro.  24$.  cluth. 

m    —   "K 
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ROGET.— THESAURUS  of  ENOT.TSTI  WORDS  and  PHRASES, 

riattifird  an4  kmiiged,  m  to  UiHliUte  ibe  Ktprrtkiun  o(  Ide*«,  uid  M«ut  iji  Lkttntf 
Cuni|>o!iition.  hy  P.  M.  Rocet,  M.U.,  K.Il.h.,  >  U.S..  F.U.A.i»..  F.b.A.,  ctc.i  AstkM  M 
tk«  * '  ttridg«w»t«r  TtmHU*  «•  Asia*!  ana  Vei«ubl«  Phjr«ioi«gj/'  «lc  9to,  ^ 


RONALDS.— THE  FLY-nSHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY. 

lllwtMtad  bf  rdloared  BafiMiatatloni  of  the  Nataral  mmd.  AftiftcUl  laaect ;  and  >cc— >p— ie< 
hr  •  fnr  ObilnMloM  mm  la^lnclisas  rcUtira  to  Tnnit  aad  CrBjUnf  KUbing.   Oj  Alfttd 
VMfflkMaiMaMIMCtMli  «ilkWC«pfW|lM«i.  Svo.  cloU. 


ROVINGS  IN  THE  PACIFIC, 

Pfoa  im  M  ISIt  I  «Hk  •  OLANCJI  AT  CALIFOSXI A.  Bf  A  Mtrckmt  loaf  niMcat  •! 


ROWTON  (F.)— THE  DEBATER: 

Bclaf  •■•rtM  M  coaiplvt*  DfffeatM*  OHhiM  ml 


QMitloM  forDUcttMloa. 
I  'wM  fack  pattleaUr  tMlc.  By 


SCHOMBERG.  — THE    THEOCRATIC    PHILOSOPHY  OF 

F.NGLISH  HISTORY.  Bt  iux  on  Attrmpt  «"  Imprr«*  npcm  Hl«tnrT  it«  Trui  utniu*  and 
Heal  CharArtrr  ;  aitd  lo  rrprttriit  it,  not  u  •  DikJ'iikii  i  '^<iir«  of  Kkcisi.  Iiut  ni  ohl  (■r.i/ul 
Wbols.   hf  tbc  Act.  J.  U.Sclioaibcrf  ,0^,  «1  Cur|*u«Cbri»tt  Coile|t<;,Caii»(>fMlge.  vol*. 


iatrrcktlaic  £v««U  ia  bU  Life,  frooi  IJ'M 
■    Naw  B41tloii.  Swala. 


SEAWARD.^IR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  8H1PWBBCK,  aa4  consequent  Dliw:o«ery  of  certiUa  Itlaad*  la  tk«  Caribbcaa  Se« 
with  •  Drtall  of  oMar  amartliumry  nad  kigblj  iatrre»tlag  Bvaau 
to  1719,  M  written  in  U««mlNa«7.  lMiia4  by  Mm  tea*  Pacur. 
poatttro.^U.detb. 


SEWELL.— AMY  HERBERT. 


I  bj  tba  B«v.  tVUUMa  8«w«ll,  B.D^PallMrMiATMar •!  Biaiar  Cat- 
JMIllaB.  tTaU.laaltcayB*a«  1 


Bf  ft  Lftdf . 
la«a«Usiavi. 


SEWELL.— THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 

Py  the  Author  of  "Anir  Hrrhfrt."  Grrtnidc."  "Lnneton  P»rton«re,"  Marcwrrl  Pcr- 
rtvnl/*  Mid  "The  Child'*  HUtorj  of  Hone."  fUlitcd  bjr  the  Hct.  VCuUMa  Scwrcll,  li.U., 
PfUatr  aM  Tatar  afXiaiatCallaiataslM.  S  vala.fcap.afa.li.cla«k. 


SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A  Til*.  Bytbt  Aatbor  af  **Amr  Harbart.*'  Ulta4  by  tba  Bav.  WUUa«  Bcaell,  B.D.» 

rarSMiarCalligt,OiM.  MavlUlilaa.  Sfala.fMlMaf8f«.ft.alaCb. 


SEWELL— LANETON  PARSONAGE : 

A  T«Je  for  Chililrrn,  on  the  prsctu  ai  IN-- ,,f  «  r<iriM>ii  of  th«  Church  CftterhUm.    Djr  the 
niithorof  ■•Anr  Herbert/'   Ibdited  by  the  Rev.  W.  i»c»eU.  B.U.,  f  eilow  natf  Taior  af 
'I.  wawKMlaa.  afala.fcaf.tva.lli.«laik. 


SEWELL.— MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

Br  tba  Aaibaraf  ««Aiar Hai^rt.**  B«ia4bytba  Bav.  W.  8a««IL  BJ>.,  FaUa*  aaiTalac 
ai  iMiarOalkga,  Oilif«.  NavUUlaa.  i       fMlaavtra.  Ub.claib. 
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SHAKSPEAKK.  BY  BOWT)LER. 

THK  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARK,  in  which  nothia|r  la  added  totbeOrifm*!  Trit.  i  uttho«e 
Word*  ftnd  Kxprvatioaa  v*  omitted  wklch  rmoMOt  with  proffirtr  h'  ..J  -it  j1.  T. 
Bemilcr,  FJIA.  N««  IdiUoa  t  vUk  M  III— UMt—  after  Hmukm,  etc.  8?*.  Sl«. 
•jpth  I  or,  ■iiMl  lllm«U>— ToU.  If.  41. 14i.t<.  k««Aa. 


K.  ,  f 

»ci»«  I»f  M  ripti'iB*  'fit  Ki/i>ui  Silt*  I 
rr|»  of  N'litr,  (ouiidrJ  on  the  bt»t  |l 


SHARPS  NEW  BRITISH  GAZETTEER. 

A  NEW  GAZETTEKIl.  OR  TOPOGRAPHIC \L 
fil.ANDS   AND  NARRO\V  SKASi  Compritinir 
Tiii'u«mif1  rUi  rs,  N'*tur«l  Kr«turc»,  and  Objrri 

Authotitirti  ti;il  i'iirucul>ri  of  ibe  Boundarira,  H<-HM*T<-d  Klei  tor»,  etc.  o(  the  r«rii»- 
roenlarr  Bon)nk.-ln  ;   with  ft  Reference  under  ctcrv  N'mrw  m  tin:  Sf  -'t  'if  th'  Or.inan.f 
Jsurrrr,  «t  f»r  at  completed  ;  and  an  Apprndlx,  i  i>ii! nitiinc  n  t'(  H'-ril        a  o:  i  n  Ui  »r>5,rr<"« 
fil  thr  United  KiuKdwoi,  a  ahorl  ("■hrf»ii'>l'>(r»'.  ^'  '^       Ahi>u». -^f  <  tt-thid  Kr»»it»  o4 
Ccuo*  ol  lafrl.   Bjr  Jan«a  A.  ttkwv.  Ka«.   Unifocn  «iU  Jolutatoa'a  New  Gemermi  Qm»tU 


SHEPHERD  —THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME, 


Tu  the  Knd  of  the  K|iiacopnte  of  '^-"Btilf1M^,Ai»  Mit  BjfSiHWAJtte. 
Hector  ol  LwUcwiowa.  Sru.  14«.  cloU. 

SHORT  WHIST: 

ItcWMf  FMrreaa,  and  Uumt  vMk  the  reccatD*cl«l(NU  of  th*  Clafce.wd  OWa«rratk>u  to 
makeaaf  one  a  MThlat  Plarer.  CoBlainiuK alaothc  Lawaof  n        ~     '  " 
B«cko*>UB«n-  D7>li^jorA  •  •  •  •  •  New  tlditiou.  Toad 
■fMM.B**  roai*eaf8vo.l«.clMk,gUt«4KMu 


SINCLAIR.— THE  .TOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

ae 

Nmt 


B||^Catlteria_e_  bitirUir,  aulbor  of  •*  Popiab  Legcnda_ur  ttible  Tralka,^  "Tkc  BwiaeM  of 


SlxrEATu— POPISH  legends  or  bible  truth-. 

Br  Catherine  8ineUir,  Author  of  "The  Joarncjr  of  Life."  "  The  Ba«ia«M  ol  Lilt,"  tie 


SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. 

From  Thf  Sftrctafnr.  Wilh  N'ntci  anil  1 11  u«t ration*  b]r  UT,  H«sr7  WlU«t  a»4  Tw^Wc  iae 
Wu(id  KtiKrftvitii;«  (•>  J  nlm  I 'i'itn|>«>>ii  lr>iia  I > <t alfM kfVtvdvlrk Darter.    Cf— U*' 

SMEE.— ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

Br  Alfred  Saiec,  F.B.8.,  Surgeon  to  the  Baak  of  Eaflaad.  Third  Bditloa,  tcviaed,  eor> 
rected.and  roniKtaMy  — iMftdt  wlUl  HtCMIJf  —  — i JWW»1i>>i<ii>*  VMftNa 

10*.  6d.  doth. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

rompriaiar  the  Aatlinr'a  Miarellaneooa  Writinfv,  aii4  Cootiiballoaa  to  the  EdiaWrfk 
Review.  N>w  iCdiilon,  complete  la  One  Voiame;  with  I\>rtrak  hf  E.  U.  Kddia,  e«cie««d 
In  Line  bjr  W. Greatbach.  and  V'tew  uf  CnraSe  Florcy  Rectory,  Sotract.  S^nare  crwwn  tf»«. 
U*.  dekb  I  aOi.  eaU  esua,  bjr  HajrUay.— Or  ta  »  «oU.8*o.  iriUt  famaU,  M«.  cloU. 


bMITH.— ELI:^^:XTARY   SKETCHES  OF  MORAL  PHILO- 

SOPHY.  dcll»crc.J  at  the  H  .vxl  lnstifuuoa  in  the  Veara  l?l)4,  l«>*.  Au«i  l^r..    Br  the  !»» 

lUtr.  Ot^t  tt*»Ub,  M..A.  Wiib  aa  lauwdiasbary  Lattar.  tm  Jba.  l>|dMf  iMWiUy  bjr  «ha  hit 
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SMITH.— THE  VOTAGB  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAULt 

with  I>Ui«rt«lionf  on  the  Scmrt  ri  nfttic  Writhiir^  nf  St.  Luhi^,  itnd  thr  Ship*  and  N«viratIon 
of  th«  Anckcnl*.  Uy  Jmmt*  Smith.  b»q.  of  JordaxibiU,  F.U.b.  etc.  With  iUumiif  t  Vitwa, 
~    1,-4  Wwiwiti  ■r«.14«.clMh. 


SMITH.— TAS^OS  JKIirSALEM  DELIVKin:!). 

rr«D»)«trd,  in  tbe  Httrm  ol  the  UngiiuJ,  by  tbc  Rct>  Cbarlea  i^eauickwn  SaUb,  M.A.,  Ute 


FeUov  Mi  mri  Tflt  iMMmV  of  CI 

cloth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE  OF  TOE  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN  SEARCH 

nv  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN.  A  NumitUe  of  KTerr-dajr  Lifo  In  tiM  Arctic  Sew.  By  W. 
FidMTttMw.  With aCfcm  —4 4  lllMMwibin  ftkmM km  atUmn*  FcMlNra.iSt.au4h. 


THE  LIFE  AND  roRRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  ROBERT 

StUJTHRV.  KaiirU  bThin  .Sou,  thr  Ret.  Cbvtei  Cntbbert  Boathcy,  M.A.  Vic*r  of  ArUJcigh. 
With  Dumeru'u  Portnits  i  and  Six  lin^tttft  UlMtMlfant  f  ■«»  OtrigM  ^  Wt  MTMtaU, 
A.K.A.   6  vol*,  pott  Hvo.  ftSf.  cloth. 


4!m^JW  imUrnitmg  cAoMctfr  •/  f (i  eoatMil*  r  MMftfr  <»«  wtgmri  *•  tk»  mmm  mktf  tit- 
torp  ft  rtUtet^  mmi  mht*  tmmtrmMl  tk«Mgkt$  Ofrea  fo  «•»  or  f«  tk§  umrhm  iMMrlml 

tmtljtett  upvm  mUtk  kit  mpm€lmu  nte4  •««  9mUam0f  t^trtUtd.**  JalMH  Mil* 


SOUTHErS  COMMON-PLACE  BOOKa 

THE  COMMON'.PI,  \r  E  BOOKS  of  the  Ute  Rob«it  Sostbey.  CoBipri»ln(f-l.  Choice 
Puuffcss  With  Colkvtiont  for  tbe  Hi«tnrr  nf  Mmmmt*  Md  Utcmtare  in  KnglAod  i  3. 
i^ccMI  CoUertioM  on  tmIou*  HIctoiical  kikI  Tbcoloficnl  8*h|ectflt  1.  Analftlcal  Rcadloir* 
tevnrlottt  bnnrbei  nf  UtcnMni  m4  4. Ori«in>t  in» litMMT  Mi4  MUctUwcM*. 

Mtcd  by  Mr  SottthcT>a  M—  k  t— lk«  Bsv.lcto  irMdWMMv.M>.  4««to.  avwre 
crown  8to.  3f .  Ui«.  clutb. 

X«ch  S«rtc«  of  8o«thcr'«  Comms-PUm  Books  ttmm  •  dktUct  VoIomc,  complete  in 
lioitf,  Md      bo  hoi  wfotMolf  M  Mlom  t— 

flMT  WItt-OmilCB  PAMUam,  OM.  »MMi  MtlMi  ««h  ■■iaWI—  PMMolt. 


nOOMD  nUBMPICIAL  COLLlCnom.  Mcolft. 
TUIBD  StBUtS-ANALrnCAL  BXADnfGS.  OmOtImm, 


SOUTHEY.— THE  DOCTOR  ETC. 

B>  the  Uto  Robert  So  i'Krs  .  T  unpli  re  in  One  Volnne.  Edited  br  the  Anibnr't  Son-ln- 
L*w,  the  Iter.  John  Wood  Wartcr.  With  Portntt.  VifiMttf  Tltlt-pM«,  Bmt  of  thu  Author, 


SOUTHEY.— THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY. 

And  nUe  nnd  Pro^pv**  of  Metbodlim.  By  RoKert  Souther,  Keq.  LI.-D.  New  K«iit'ujn.  with 
Nutr-4  br  tbe  late  hMnul Taylor  Colerldj(r,  and  Rcniarki  on  the  Life  una  f  u  irat  ti-r 

of  John  We»U7,  ^7  ^«  Uto  Aloiuidtr  lLMg^  Em.  UkMl  by  tho  Bov.  Chwion  CnUbcr  t 
BowlMy,  M.A«  t  volt.afo. wMk  Ivo  Pot«nlia7ll.M.clMh. 

ROBERT  SOUTHET^S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS: 

ContninJof  nil  tlw  Anthn's  lut  iDtiodoetloM  aai  Note*.  Com^tc  In  Oa«  VoloaMt  irlCb 
Portrait  and  Vlewo<  tha  Poet'i  Rmldcaco  nt  KMwIik:  unifnnn  wHh  Lor4  Byros'o  *a4 
Moore'*  Poetical  Wiorhn.  Mcdinaa  Svo.Slr.  doth;  Itonnd  in  aioroeco,  br  lUjdOf^Or 
In  10  rols.foolMnp  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  l»rutet,  21.  lU«.i  in«rueco«4l.  lOa. 
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SOUTHEY— SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

from  CkMcer  to  LevcUet  ioeluiv*.    Willi  UiMrftphical  SkatckM  bj  ibc.laM 
8Mlk«r.  M««luitw.ani.claik. 

SQUIER.— NICARAGUA  ;  ITS  PEOPLE,  SCENERY,  MONT- 

MKNTS.  ANn  THE  PROPOSED  INTF.ROCRANIC  CANAL.  Br  K.«.  Sqmer.  Uu 
ChxTz*  d'Aff4lr«a  of  the  United  Stair*  to  the  RcMibllca  of  Ccntnl  Aaerl^.  With  Nine 
Ocl(taAl  Maps,  TwcMf       Plate*  MiaU4  ia  ealomi,  ami  Wo>4ct  iUMtfs* 

tleiw.  Stab«i«|altr».tl«.M.ttotk* 

STEEL'S  SHIPltASTER'S  ASSISTANT. 

C««plM  fof  tkc  «ae  »r  lltreh%nts.  Owners  aa4  Maalersof  91il9a,  Ofllcervof  Cu*tonit.  mi 
•11  P«ra«M  ecMMCtcd  witli  Skippinr  or  Coamarcc  t  cnntaialaf  the  Lm  mnd  Local  Reg>la* 
tlOM  aAMttas  (h«  CNnMraMp,  Cnarire,  and  Manacement  of  Skips  and  tkrir  Carfm*i 
tO(rctk«r  wfiaitMices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  nrcetaary  laformattoa  for  M*r{neri.  Srm 
iMitlnD,  rwrlMM  tkroaf koat.  B41Im1  br  Orahum  Willmorr,  K«4).  M.A.  n'«rri»rer-ai-I>v 
Ccom  ClvNientt.  of  tk«  CaatOMi,  Lomob  i  aad  WUUam  Tate,  aatkvr  of  **  Tke  Mo4«ra 


STEPHEN.— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

,  K.O.n..  Li 


Bf  tke  Ri<kt  Honourable  Sir  Jaaica  tttephea,  K.O.R..  LLJ>.,  Professor  of  Mod  era  Hiuutj 


STEPITKN-ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

From  The  Edinbmck  R«vl««.  Bf  Ike*  Rlffkt  H«M»mUt  Sir  J«a«a  StcpW*.  IUI.»LLJ>^ 
Profemor  of  ModMS  UlMoijr  l«  th«  Ualftnlty  al  CtmkM^m  gicoDi  MdUmm,  t  «ab. 
8fo.M<.rkiih. 

STOW.— THE  TRAINING  SYSTEM.  THE  MORAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  AND THK  NORMAL  SEMINARY.  By  Dnwid  Su>w,  Ks«.,  HotHwarrSccrrtarf 
to  tbr  Glasftnw  Normal  Krre  Seiainarx;  author  of"  Moral  Tialalagp''«IC.  Bigk»S4M«Bt 
enlarged  i  witk  PlaUs  and  Woodcuts.  Post  8to.  6«.  clotk. 

SWATN.-ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

Br  Charles  8«aia,atfkM'«f  MMtMiatWVtMM."  Vcai».tv«4t.clMki  tith&mi 
la  morocco,  ISi. 

SYMOXS.— THE  MERCANTILE  ^fACINE  LAW. 

By  K'lwHnI  WiUikiu  Srmntii,  Clnrf  ("b  rW  of  ttif  'riiunp*  Pollee  Court.  Klf:  >■  l^lit  t,.r .  itt- 
cludinir  the  Art  Mused  In  to  nnMud  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  e(  lasO.  aa4  Uit 
pia«WOMoftk«N«vAeti«talli«t»ttoMmhiMltaMca  ttM.ia.cMk. 

TATE.  —  EXERCISES  OK  MECHANICS  AND  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY :  or.  an  Easy  Intrnductton  in  FnfinreHnc-  Cnotjaiiing  rarloma  Ai 
•f  tke  Principle  of  Works  the  llirorr  of  the  Steam  cneinc,«ilb  nlmple  Msrkae 
w— 1  aad  PfkltaM  — ccwhw*  W»tk»  cic.  Ntwmmtm.  Itea.  tt.ctolk. 


KEY  TO  TATE'S  EXERCISES  ON  MECHANICS  AND  Na- 
tural PHILOSOPHT.  Contalalsf  fall  SolatlOM      all  Ik* 
Problems.  ISmo.  vllk  Dkifrsms,  Is.  M.  doik. 

TATE.— ON  THE  STIiENGTH  OF  MATERIALS: 

ri.nuitiinif  irarlout  nrUinal  and  nKcful  Kormulir.  »prriallr  uppln-il  to  Tubolar  BridfTt, 
Wr  .it^hl  Iron  and  r»i»i  Iron  Bciini«,  ctr.  H v 'rhoni««  Tute,  u{  K  nrl Irr  rraj«in<  Coll^T*- 
Tn  ii  1.  riih«m  :  late  Malhriimt  it  al  Prafi  »»or  nnd  Lrctarer  on  Clifrninnr  in  ihr  N«ii  "»J 
Societj's  Traialng  Colle^.  Batterscai  antkor  of  **IUerciacs  on  Meckaiucs  nad  Natand 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY, 

NUbM  UvMb,  awl  mM  at  Om  8lillll«c  tMk  Part.  U  lattndcil  to  cemrrUe  biH»k«  of 
valnbto  iBfofMMM  aai  aekMrnlcdfcd  aimi.  bi  ■  fern  adartcd  for  icadhif  wbiU  Tiwrcl- 
HH:,Mi<gttiaw  ttaaiof>  ckandar  that  will  ftadOTikcawatUHro/  prtMfvaiiaai  bat 
ilM  9ria«  «f  irtAck  iMa  hltbatio  cMiiaa^  thaoi  vhUu  a  coaipafallvtlf  Mvraw  circlt  of 


1.  WAMBBN  HA8TIN08.   Bf  ThooiM  Bablaftoa  Macaalaf.  RayrittM  t 
Uf'a    Critical  aad  Uiatorical  Kasajra.*'  Priva  Una  BlUtibtf . 


Mr.lfacaa- 


S.  LOBD  CLin.  By  ThoouM  BdUaittoa  Macavl^.  ft^rialad  fro*  Mr.  Macwdaf^  «•  Critical 
aa4Httu>riealBaaara.«*  Price  One  SkllUar. 

*•*  Mr.  MikcaaU/**  Two  EMajra  oa  Warrea  Haaliug •  aad  Lord  Cttra  aiaj  be  bad  io  Oo« 
ToluM,  Mm.  price  BaU^-CfOwa,  clotk. 

a.  tOWDON  IN  IfiMl.   By  J.  B.  M*CaUocb.  Bafrittod 
*»  GaogtapMcal  Plrtloaaiy.'*  PMc«  Ooo  »yiUog. 


Mr.  M«C«llock*» 
th«  '•Spectator.*'  ynHk  Koloa  a»i  lUoilrailoaa  by 


4.  SIR  ROGER  DB  COVBBLST.  Fl 
W.H.WUlt.  Price OooBbUllag, 


«.  WILUAM  PITT.  KARL  OP  CHATHAM.  Bj  Tboam  Bablagtea  Maeadoj.  Price  Ooa 
BhllUac* 

Caad  7.  Mr.  S.  LAIN'G  S  JOURNAL  OF  A  RRSIDRNCB  IN  NORWAY  dnriof  Ibt  Year* 
UM.in».aiidl<d«.  T*e  Pacta,  price  OaolfbUUiifoacb  I  ortaOao  VoloaM,MMO.pric. 
Halt.  onCwwi  e#  doth.  * 

B. '« BAmCB*8  RHTOBY  OF  THB  POPfCS.**  And  «•  OLAPBTONS  ON  CHUBCB  AND 
8TATK.**  Bf  TbooMaBabiagtottHacaaUy.  Price  Ooe  BMUioff. 

Mr.Maraolar'aFoarBaMjraoa  «*  William  Pitt,  Rari  of  Cbatbaat.**  *']laolko*B  Hlitorrof 
tbe  Popca,"  aod  **(aadM0M0B  Cbttcch  aad  Bute,'*  aw  be  bad  la  Ooe  YolaoM,  |lBw.oricc 
Hair-a-Cro«a,clolh.  ^  ' 

•  and  10.  A  LADY^  VOYAGE  ROITCD  THIC  WORLD.  A  condcn«.<l  Tnin«l«Hoii  from  thr 
Ganaao  nf  Id*  PfeUTer,  br  Mrs.  Pcrcr  Siaurtt.  lo  Two  Pvu,  price  Uuc  dbiUinc  each ;  or 
la  Ooo  Voloact  10aw.  price  Ual»Mt-Ctowa,  doth. 

11  Mtd  13.  EoTHEXi  or,Trar«t  of  Trmvel  Uroaghr'Hoaie  from  tbe  Eaat.  A  New  Bdltfaa.ia 
1>*o  Pacta*  price  Oae  BhlUlaf  eacb^  or  la  One  Vo1bbc»  Mom.  price  Ualf^^Jroira,  cloih. 

IS.  "THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  ADDISON."  And  tiORACK  WALPOLS.  Br 
ThoaaaBaMogtoaMocMday.  Price  Oae  BhllUaf. 

14  and  IS.  lltlC-S  rUAVRU«;  IX  TARTARY,  THIBET.  AND  CHINA.  A  coadcBMd 
Tr.nkUtioii.  by  Mr«  ?<  rcy  Sini.rtt,  IVo  Paito,  pricc  Oao  BhUUag  •■•h i  la  Oae  VdwBie, 
l&no.  prlea  Uidf-a-Crova,  clotb. 

Mnwd  17- HOLCROrrS  MEMOIRS,  writtoii  Kt  Hitmclf,  and  rontinurd  to  hU  Dcnth  from 
hU  in»rj,  Nutct,  And  other  Papcri.  Two  Pmu*  price  Ou«  ShilUua  each  i  or  io  Uac 
VehoBe,  Maw.  price  HaU-a*Cro»a,  doth. 

It.  LECT0RB8  AND  ADDRESSES.  Bj  tbe  EaH  of  Carliale.  Price  One  SbUlini;. 

7a*r/allo»r4lf^ 

A7BICAN  WANDRBIHOSi  Or,  an  Bxpedltioa  from  Srnnaar  to  Tnka,  BaM.  and  BeoUAneri 
WKb  a  partloiUr  Gtaace  al  tbe  Race*  of  Bellad  Sadan.  tty  Ferdinand  Wcnte.  Aalbor  of 
•*  Kspedltion  ia  Mearch  nf  Hourcei  of  tbe  White  NUe."  Translated  fiwa  the OcrOMB  ^  J. 
R.Jobniton.   FormiDif  Two  Parts  of  the  Trave/frr't  JLIArarjr.  16mo. 

SKETCHES  IN  CANADA.  AND  BAMBLBS  AMONO  THB  E£D  MEN.  By  Mrs. 
Forariag  TooParioenbo  3>oacllfr*«JLI*forf.  " 
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TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)— MARGARET; 

Or,  the  Pcwl.  Sj  Um  R««r.  C^l«a  B.  Tajriu,  M.A.^  MUbar  til  **  LmtwUmwi      Met  ^ 


TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.W LABT  HART;  OR,  NOT  OF 

THE  WORLD.   Bj  the  RcT.OkarietB. 'hiTlvr,  inil  f  "Mtnanl.ti  |ln  rMil/'lll 

New  IdUiott.  F«>o4M«f  8iw.  vllk  rroatkplcct,  64. 64.  clMh. 

TAYLOR.— WESLEY  AND  METHODISM. 

Dr  ItMC  Taylor,  Anthor  of     Naturml  Hiktorf  of  Kntbatiuai,"  etc.   WUk  •  Pmtgdt  of 

\Vr  »ii  y,  »ii>;r»»cd  bf  W.  Grfatbach.    Po»t  S*o.  H«if-«.(iuim  a,  rlott. . 

**  AUthr  ehnriiftfrUtUn  of  rrttt}/  Meth«^i$m  rfr  <nif}  y»'<' *»  1^  pttatnt  r  l^m'  «rj/*.  a  s'k- 
rt-iMlNiif  i»N  .  and  dficribrd  uitK  t%  rlenrnfn,  t>,f*i  ni  irC  -fight  t0pMt  fiwm  ' 'i     r  '.i /.'r<      *  i  d/ 

and  rlufjitrfit  ,ifif*r.  r  fif   f^r  Xutiirit  Hilton'  of  Kuthuu^tll  (>J   Ikf  Mfit'-iitfm 

'■I    t>t'-  r      I.t  rf  }i  t  h  trutur\j.  thc  C'lrfiorfol  part  ri'ia<w«  im  tkf  H'rt^r;  n  r,  I  i.trnrnon  ;  tkf  »oai 

uj  if,  vhUr  purtlft  nHtmatinic  that  todif,  ma$  tri»mi/tufd  imt»  ail  (  krUtimm  Ckmr*in».  H»m 
that  great  movrtirnt  b^eamr  a  $la  r  ting-point  in  our  modfm  kiitnrf.  *nd  htm  it  wa*  tJk« 
Mumrre  v/  vknt  it  mutt  ckaraeteriMtic  p/  tkf  prete-l  timt^mtfmtrmattd  with  the  frr»»p»nding 
prtiod  of  la*l  ermtur^,  n*t  im  rttirion  omip,  knt  im  tkt gtmttmt  iMT  ^  mmti^mal /eHimg,  mmd 
iMM#r«,  mud  tUnmtmrt,  Mr,  TrngUr  mii§  jAcim."  I  h— ly  GsMtt*. 

TAYXOR.— LOYOLA:  ANT)  JESUITISM 


Id  Iu  tbuUmtmu,  Br  Imm  Tttylor,  •ath«r  «r  "NMunl  Ulfltorr  of  EsdiMkMi."  W1U 
MAOliMfwtnlt.  F0MBvo.U«.M. clock. 


THIRLWALL.— THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Br  lb*  RifM  R«v.ttC«  Lord  Bitbop  of  St.  David 'i.  (the  Hct.  Couaop  TklrivkU).  Aa  in- 
pwfw<  LitMiy  lOliB  I  ntlHk  Mif.  •««l».4I.M«.«lMh. 

THIRLWALL'S  (inKITE,  ABRIDGED  BY  DR.  T,.  SriTMITZ. 

A  Hinlory  of  (if roi  «  ,  fmm  iln-  V.  irlirtl  TiuK-  to  the  Takliiv;  "f  Cotiaili  bv  Uit  il.>&.aM»,B  C. 
146,  mainlv  l):i«i  <1  I  I  ,11  Huh  .p  I  turiwiil! '»  HUtoryof  (ir.  •  s  r  hy  Dr.  KronhurJ  Si  liciit*, 
1>  Ji.ti.Jb^  Ucclur  of  tiw  Uinh  School  ul  i^inbiirgh.  Second  jMilttoii.    ISaio.  Jt,  6^  ci«l^ 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Kilitrd  by  Holton  CorntT,  K»'| .  Illuttrstcd  with  Srventr-tcTrn  Df  *!^ntdr«»m  on  \Vc-,>(.'  S» 
the  Mcmbcri  of  thr  Kti-hini;' I'luli.  Kiitrrnvi-il  bf  ThompaoD  and  other  calacnt  &a|p«r«r«. 
^qu«re  rrown  Svu.  uinlnrin  «ith  i-uldnni(h'»  Fmem$  tUutilMttt  kg  9k0  JMilliy  Clilt 
3U.  cloth}  bowid  ia  Morocco,  bjUardo/^M*. 

THOMSON  (JOHN).~TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

AtThrcr,  Fonr,  Koar-md-a-half,  and  hVe  perCe«t.*ff«oiOaePMniloT«a  Tlioatud,  , 
mmd  ttom  One  to  Three  Handred  and  Sixty^five  Day*,  la  a  tuaiw f> agi eoal—  of  Siafk  i 
Oajrat  vSUi  Intere»tat  all  the  above  Rates,  from  Oot  to  I^Mlva  Motttha,  aa^ffMiOaclo 
Ten  Year*.  Also*  T»bl*B  ftbortaf  lb«  iUeka«(«     BlUi,  9»MUm9t», 


THOKSON^SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY; 

Or  Practical  Vadbacsu  of  tb«  Scieaec.  Bf  Robert  Daadai  Tfco—ao,  11,0.  Mmm  b 
Surf  err  la  tb*  Ualtcnilf  of  Glaagow  I  Leetarer  oa  CbeaiUtry  la  ika  chm  OafMnkf  i  «rf 
Corttarlj  la  ibo  Mescal  Bccfftoeof  tko  Mo— r able  Em  laila  CaafMy.  fMlccf  ft^ 


viftb  Woodcau,  7«*  dotb. 


THE  THUMB  BIBLE; 

Or*  ▼eriraai  IMnaltOnnak  BfJ.IVMrlor.  Belay  aa  Ft>!lome  of  thr  OM  tnd  Nrv  Te*t>- 
anealalaltaffHsb  Vmo.  New  EdUioa^  printed  froa  the  £ditloa  of  If/iS,  bj  C  WhUiai* 
baHf  ObknnUu  MBO«l#«Ctf»%0M49MOlBMv4* 


I 
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TOMLIXK  (TUSno?).— AN  INTI^ninTTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

OF  TIIK  iiniLKi  Mrinc  un?  Firil  Wlume  of  the  Kltrnrnt*  of  Christian  TheoloffT  ;  con- 
Uinin^  Prill. l« ,,(  tl,.-  ut  i.>  mii  Hy  mid  Ijistiirntion  of  ihr  Holy  >i  ripttlro;  «  Sunimary  of  the 
Hittory  of  tbi-  Jcvs,  :«>i  Ai  >  omit  of  tb«  Jewlali  SecU ;  uid  »  brief  buicmcot  of  the  Contenu 
of  the  icTcnl  Book*  .>f  tho  Ola  TcttuMaC.  Bf9k»UU Ot1fTln«llM,D J»«tJU»  M««r 


T0OKE.—THE  HISTOKY  OF  PKICES; 

WltkMimact  M  >W0— lH#f <Wf  princiiMl  r«lallMM«  frM  tiM  fMr  17V3  to  tke  refer 
l847,lwaiMlv«.  With* Sktteh  of  Um  Ui»tarj  of  tb«  Cam  Twi«  la  lh«  iMt  Two  Ccn- 
nriM  I  ■  OnanI  B«H««  of  th*  Cwraocr  Qacktion  i  and  R«Marbft  o*  U«  OpmtSon  of  tk« 


TOWNSEND.— MODERN  STATE  TRIALS. 

»€tiw4  UMi  iU««tratcd  with  K«Mia  aad  Notes.  Br  WUUm  Ch«ilM  TowuMod,  £t«. 
M     Q.Cn  iMo  aoeoi^tr  of  MwcMcM.  t  vota.      iQ>.  dMk. 

Mr,  Tovnund  ka$  domt  »n  ttrtepttilU  sm-iee  both  to  tht  h-^rnl  prr.f r'>ir,fi  nnti  (hr-  public 
I  fj  J  1ST  f  ft  I'll-  thit'  ffillfctitin  of  tt,mf  of  thr  1141,  \i  iit./>0Ttrt''t  nnU  lutercHiuj^'  ji,t!'fiii  I  iri,(4  tatngt 
vhirh  Htrr-rfeT  Irrn  vitnrurd  in   lt,;i(<K  curtt  of  justice.  ,  .  .   Kr  tircti  >j.,  tnorr  to 

T I  lummeud  jke  wuitumti  4f/  ilf.  Towntfnd,  mhick.  wictArr  mt  m  record  <</  prrcrdrntt  <.r  a 
rryrrfrp  ^«MM        tA«  mntt  f0mmrhmUt  ^pCMMM  ^fftnuttt  «/o«Mr«rcr,  art  eatt.,lty 

u*e/itU*  Moraisg  Chrouklc. 


TOWNSEND.— THE  LIVES  OF  TWFTTi:  EMINENT 

JUlHiES  OK  THE  LAM'  AND  OF  THE  PHESfcM  t  LNi  UKY.  by  W.  Chwle* 
Tomattmit  Ma^  MJl.QjC.,  lit  MwoiUt  ol  MtcioiiaM*  Sf9to.9ro.SBt.ctoU. 


TURNER.— THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Attempted  to  be  PhiloBophiralK  cotitidc  .1,  hi  »  <(-r>«  of  I^tti'rt  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon 
Tsroer,  F.S.A.  and  K.A.S.L.  Kigbth  EUiuou^  cuucu  by  the  Her.  iljdaey  Turner.  3  Tola, 
pott  afo.  aiiu.6A  ctotk. 

TURNER— Tin:  ITTSTORY  OF  TKi:  ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From  lha  Karlint  l'crk>d  to  tUc  Noraan  Coooueat .  By  bharun  Taracr.  y.A>8.  aot  ILA.SX. 
TlMflt«t»ikBtfMo«(MiS}.  Svoto.8f0.a6^ttotk. 


The  t'rt  and  n'-trt   if  ihit  rJiliuu    hnrr  h.rt)  Cnr  f  fill  !v'  r  >^\'it>  ,1 .  '>r,d  r:i   irfir:-)  i,f  thr 

Auth«r'i  tater  eitrrettimtti  umd  mddilion*  mt  avptartd  to  have  ^crn  intended  and  preuared 

*f  MM»/^^Mtoalia«,r      -      -      -     -  " 


TLRTONS  (DR.)  MANLAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH 

WATER  SHELLS  OP  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  ne«  Edition,  tboroofUy  rrriMd 
with  Additl00».^l^j0h«U«Bll<iM9.    FMttfO.«itk  W00dcMt,Ml4  IS  (   

U«.  cloth. 


URE.— DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS.  MANUFACTURES,  AND 

MINKS:  Conlaioiiiir  a  clear  Rxpoaitinn  of  their  Prinripira  and  Practice.  1)t  Andrew  Ure, 
M.i».F.fl.S.  M.C.».M.A.8.Load..  M.  AcmI.  N.S.PhU«d.|  S.rii.Soc.N.  iienn.Uaa«r.{ 
M«IU|,otc.ote.  SAI41itoa,cotM«to<l.  Bro.«lt1i  l,S41Woodc«ti.  Mi.cloU. 

By  the  »anie  .\uthor, 
SUPPLKMSNT  orJUECKNTIMPBOVeMKNTS.  SdSdltiea.  8f0.14«.clotk. 


WATERTON.— ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

*  Im  riy  Ornitholojfr.  Br  Charles  Watcrton,  E.ii.,  author  ui  ■' Wanderinifv  In  SoDtb 
America."  Wltli  aa AB(oW«vtai»iljol thaAatbot,awl  Vtowtof  WaitooUaU.  NtvitdUiona. 
S  veto.  Itotoeay  tro.  14t.  M.  ctolk. 

•Btpmltl^VoLI.  (nMl8«riM),fl».t  VoLtL  (80MBi8«sltt),«fcML 
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ALARIC  WATTS'S  POETRY  AND  PAINTING.— LYRICS  OF 

THK  HEART:  with  other  Pi.eiu*.  Br  Al«rlc  A.  \V»t!».  With  Fnrty-one  bi»rhU  tclUed 
Line  Eugravinf*,  es«c«lc4  »prea»lj  for  thU  VQrk  b/ the  a«Mt  caiaeat  pMstui  u4 


In  onr  Volume,  •qa*re  crown  9ro.  price  111.  6rf.  boarHi,  or  V>t.  T-ncod  In  morr-<-en  brHaf^at; 
Proof  1  in pr?k«ioDt.  boirds.— Plain  Proofa  41.  PUtea,  dtnr  4to.  f  onlr  100  cooica  snoaM) 
::/.     in  ;>artfoUoi  latflk  Pipof*  bcfoM  in— », c»to«Mtt <»at  (<^ii»  c i|l ■  ■  nfaig<),«.<t. 

in  portfoho. 

WEBSTER.- AN  ENCYCLOPJEDU  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY: 

CoBfiriaing  aiirh  anbjprta  aa  are  moat  immediatelv  ronn«CM4  •Itit  Hoowkerplac  |  m» 
Tbc  Conttrurtion  of  Domeaiic  Kdl6cea,  with  tUc  Slodra  of  lirwmi»c«  VentiUtiair,  aatf 
L1(;kt{nfftheni— ADeacription  of  the  varioua /irCieleaof  Famltart,  witl tk«  Natvr*  af  their 
Matrriala— UntimorSenranU.ctc.eie.   Bj  TliCNias  Webatcr,  ctc.  CM. t  aaaiau4 

hf  Um  Uta  Mn.  FtekM.  Ntw  BdlUoa.        vlth  Msrljr  l.nB  W««4c«a,  Mi.  ctoik. 

WHEATLEY.— THE  1;0D  AND  U^'E; 

Or.  Pncllcal  HInto  aa4  IMatjr  Dmrleaa  far  tba  tart  tddNr  «f  TIroat,  Gravllaf ,  ate.  Bf 

"■        "   ■       -  "  -  .M. 


dakk. 

LADY  WILLOUGIIBVS  DIARY. 

ho  murb  of  ilie  Dinrv  of  l.nAx  Willnn^hhr  a«  rrlairt  la  ber  Duineaflc  HSttorr.  and  to  the 
Kvrtitful  Iteifn  of  K  ii;,-  >  lurlet  the  Kirit,  the  Prutci-torMe, and  the  Rrat»r*iioD  ;i&3-'>  to 
lAr>3) .  Printed,  ortiamented,  aad  boaad  la  th«  atylaof  the  p«fflo4to«kiek  Tk*  Dmnrtim. 
New  Kdition ;  in  Two  Pads,  B^aM*  tptkut^  8*«.  !■.  Mcha  bwfdai  M  Hf.  cadC*  baaad 
la  aorocco  *f  U*tdm§, 

YOUATT.— THE  HOUSE. 

Hy  U'illiam  Yooatt.  With  a  Trratite  of  Draupl  t  A  N'ewBiHhMi  vllk  mMN«lWa«4 
liagravtagS fraai  IHaiglis  br  VVilllnm  llarrrr.    ,St  o.  )(>i.  <-lutb. 

*«*  MfUri.  L^tngmatt  au4  Co.'s  Editton  tkomld^t  •rdrrtd. 


iiiir 


YOUATT — ^THE  

BjrWiniMiYaaatt.  A>l««>Billtat  «Uk 
Wllllaai Harrar*  9n.U.t\«t\. 

I!fce  aftowe  •r©r{-«,  vhvh  in-rr  frrytrrd  ur.ii'r  Ike  tiprrlntrm'irfc''  rf  I      S»cietf  f»r  tkf 
titftutlon  of  V""/*!  htiijtttrdjir,  r.ri  nutr  p  uhdi^rtf  i)V  )ie$tri.  1  •     ,  rr.  tt  fy  rtr-d        ,  i»  autff- 
tn'-til  fr,.,i,  Mr    (  h'trlri  Kui^ht.     It  i'  to  b/-  ,  •■s-r<  r,{.  that  tk^  i  :  r:    ir     '    \U   V-srif;  i 
tKr  li'-r»r  vKirh  A/c««r».  /,  «i  k  c  »o  n  'i  cit(rf  '  fi .  tirii'^  ftntrhairit  frittH  Xir .  hnyt.  kt ,  tj  t^nS  v  ^tck 
t'l    rn;^!tl'  rr  I  i.< 'H  /,  p  !  hr  n 'I  I  hur  ,  r  f>d  t  hrf  bif  Tftfdrrrd  tH  Htnn  1/  rrifj  ri  r  t      K  rw  fc-'*       T '.  ' 

rMfrofiit^i  alto  verr  grtattf  imfruvd.  liftk  morkt  are  tkt  mMtetrmylfie  trrmtuetUi  tke 
trtmt, 

ZINCKE.— SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL  OF 

Tlir  FtT*lTriE:  or.  a  Fktitch  of  tlic  Solution  n  Vi'u  h  Tluir  rvi  r.  -«r.  to  I  c  prrp»rti  c  f  >'fj« 
diffcTL-nt  Kclui-ationnI  Qursti>in»  of  thi-  U  iv.    By  ihr  to>tcr  Uarhaia  idiuckc,  k'ica/  of 

Whcrttcad,  near  Ipswich.    Post  8ro.  7'.  cloth. 

We  kart  «o  »;>ice  fa  drvvte  to  the  matnre  of  the  alteratlom  irkirk  tkr  ttrnthnr  prop—e*  tm 
make  In  tke  lukjretl  of  Imltrnctlon  avH  in  tke  mnnmrr  of  teaekini'.  On  ftii  p-,>mt  end  mo 
vnTidtt  otkeTB,  iHck  **  tke  effectt  a-AicA  iroaM  k*  Uk^lif  to  ke  pTodmt*d  kw  tke  r$t^kfi»kmemt  of 
o  mtifmof  thii  aafare,  we  Ma«f  refer  tm  tkt  tre«lue.  We  uould  omif  nd^^  fa  rear'anoa, 
tkut  it  cirntnimt  «  mm$tertf  aaaffri*  «/  f*e  er^on,  Ike  ikmrt'Ctmimgi^  nmd  tke  miackiefe  •]  mmr 
pretent  itate  o  itk  regard  f«  edmentiiH^  mmd  tke  admirmkit  tmggettiuttB  at  to  tke  prmctiemiilttm 
oj  tkt  tHmkiUkmttmt  im  tt»  mlM9  •  Iff  Cm  mkitk  mma  h9mf4attkm«  tJ  Imrmtrmimkle  kttttM 
f  tkt  nming  tnutnOm,**  DM^Kr--^ 


ZUMPT.— A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

ByC.G.  ZuBipt,  Ph.  U.  Profeaaor  in  the  UnlreraItT,  and  Meiaber  of  the  Rofal  Atmitmy  af 
Berlin.  Tranalated  from  the  9th  Edition  of  the  orlfinti,  and  adapted  to  the  aaaafSacwk 
Btwiaati,  Inr  Laaahard  Sckaitu.  Ptu 0.»  Bamr  at  tha  Ulirli  Bc1m«I  of  lMtek«Rk7«Mk 
»w««MAMltlM»MdC«fCc«lM«bytWA«tlMv.  NcvAmiwi.  •v».14«.«ImL 


t  FMaM  bj  JI.  Maiom  Itj  Luc,  PatcnMMr  Bov* 
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